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EXTRACTS  FROM  T»E  PUBLIC  UTTERANCES  OF  WM.  H.  TAFT. 


*The  fundamental  objection  to  the  proposed 
(Democratic)  plan  to  guarantee  deposits  in  na- 
tional banks  is  that  it  puts  a  premium  on  reckless 
banking.  It  would  promote  speculation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  teliow-banker,  and  that  ultimately 
means  at  the  expense  of  the  depositors  "—At  Hot 
Springs,  Va,^  August  25,  1908« 

"Never  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  there 
been  an  Administration  that  has  passed  more 
measures  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring 
classes  than  has  the  present  Republiean  Adminis- 
tration,"—At  Athens,  Ohio,  August  29, 1908. 

'H  believe  that  equal  justice  to  all  men  and  the 
fair  and  impartial  enforcement  of  these  {the  Thir- 
teenth. Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth)  amendments  are 
in  keeping  with  the  real  American  spirit  of  fair 
play."— From  Address  of  Acceptance,  July  28, 
1908. 

''Evils  are  to  be  suppressed  by  definite  and  prac- 
tical measures — not  by  oratory  or  denunciation." 
—At  Greensboro,  H.  C,  July  9,  1906. 

"The  present  business  system  of  the  country 
rests  on  the  protective  tariff  and  any  attempt  to 
change  it  to  a  free  trade  basis  will  certainly  lead  to 
disaster."~At  Columbus,  Ohio,  August  19,  1907. 

"I  would  favor  a  provision  aliowifig  the  defend- 
ant in  contempt  proceedings  to  challenge  the 
judge  Issuing  the  injunction  and  to  call  far  the 
designation  of  another  judge  to  hear  the  issue" — 
At  Cooper  Union,  N.  Y.,  January  10,  1908. 

"The  President  should  always  be  near  the  peo- 
ple in  thought  and  as  near  them  in  person  as  his 
position  will  permit.  Once  convinced  that  he  has 
divined  and  is  carrying  out  their  real  wish,  neither 
elated  by  any  ephemeral  outburst  of  applause  nor 
diverted  by  an  outburst  of  censure?  he  must  pro- 
ceed unwaveringly,  always  by  lawful  methods,  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  popular  will."— From 
ft's  '^Conception  of  the  Presidency,"  in  Col- 
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JHON.    WILLIAM   HOWARD   TAFT- 

4t   Cincinnati,    O.,   July   28,    1908,    Acceptinar    tl&e   Republlcm 
Komlnatlon  for  the  OfilGe  of  President  of  the  United  States. 


Senator  Warnvr  and  Qeiit}einen  of  the  Commitiee: 

X  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  which  the  Bepublioan' 
'  N^ational  Convention  has  conferred  on  me  in  the  nomination: 
?  which  you  formally  tender.  I  accept  it  with  full  appreclatioQ 
=  of  the  responsibility  it  imposes. 

Republican    Strength    In    Maintenance    of   Roose^-elt   Pollelea* 

^         ■  ■ 

Gentlemen,  the  strength  of  the  Republican  cause  in  the  cam-. 

■-  paign  at  hand  is  in  the  fact  that  we  represent  the  policies  essen- 
""  tial  to  the  reform  of  known  abuses,  to  the  continuance  of  liberty 
;  and  true  prosperity,  and  that  we  are  determined,  as  our  plat- 
\  form  unequivocally  declares,  to  maintain  them  and  carry  them 
on.  For  more  than  ten  years  this  country  passed  through  an 
epoch  of  material  development  far  beyond  any  that  ever  occurred, 
in  the  world  before.  In  its  course  certain  evils  crept  in.  Some 
prominent  and  influential  members  of  the  community,  spurred 
by  financial  success  and  in  their  hurry  for  greater  wealth,  be- 
came unmindful  of  the  common  rules  of  business  honesty  and 
fidelity  and  of  the  limitations  imposed  by  law  upon  their  actions. 
This  became  known.  The  revelations  of  the  breaches  of  trust, 
the  disclosures  as  to  rebates  and  discriminations  by  railways, 
the  accumulating  evidence  of  the  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law 
by  a  number  of  corporations,  the  overissue  of  stocks  and  bonds 
on  interstate  railways  for  the  unlawful  enriching  of  directors 
and  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  control  of  railways  in  one 
Management,  all  quickened  the  c6nscience  of  the  people,  and 
brought  on  a  Inoral  awakening  among  them  that  boded  Well  for 
the  future  of  the  country. 


I 


What    Roosevelt   Han   Done. 

The  man  who  formulated  the  expression  of  the  popular  con- 
sdence  and  •who  led  the  movement  for  practical  reform  was 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  rich 
violator  of  the  law  should  be  as  amenable  to  restraint  and  pun- 
ishment as  the  offender  without  wealth  and  without  influence, 
and  he  proceeded  by  recommending  legislation  and  directing  ex- 
ecutive action  to  make  that  principle  good  in  actual  performance. 
He  secured  the  passage  of  the  so-eaWed  rate  WxW.  ^^'s=\^w<i\\.  wwsr^ 
eSectiwely,  to  restrain  excessive  and  Hx  reaaonabVe  YaXfe^>  ^"Q^  ^*^ 
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punish  secret  rebates  and  discriminations  which  had  boen  gen- 
eral in  the  practice  of  the  railroads,  and  which  had  done  much  to 
enable  unlawful  trusts  to  dfiVe  oiit  of  business  their  competitors. 
It  secured  much  closer  supervision  of  railway  transactions  and 
brought  within  the  operation  ot  the  same  statute  express  com- 
panies', Ts^^llig  <^  tcndpaiiieB,  fast  freight  and  i<efriger§tor 
lines,  terminal  railroads  and  pipe  lines,  and  forbade'in  'future  the 
combination  of  the  transportation  and  shipping  business  under 
cne  control  in  order  to  avoid  undue  discrimination. 

President  Roosevelt  directed  suits  to  be  brought  and  prosecu- 
tions to  be  instituted  under  the  anti-tnist  law  to  enforce  its  pro- 
visions against  the  most  powerful  of  the  industrial  corporations. 
He  pressed  to  passage  the  pure  food  law  and  the  meat  fnspectipn 
law  in  the  interest  of  the  health  of  the  public,  clean  business 
methods  and  great  ultimate  benefit  to  the  trades  themselves.  He 
recommended  the  passage  of  a  law,  which  the  Eepublican  con- 
vention has  since  specifically  approved,  restricting  the  future 
issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  by  interstate  railways  to  such  as  may 
be  authorized  by  Federal  authority.  He  demonstrated  to  the 
people  by  what  he  said,  by  what  he  recommended  to  Congress, 
and  by  what  he  did  the  sincerity  of  his  efforts  to  command  re- 
spect for  the  law,  to  secure  equality  of  all  before  the  law,  and  to 
save  the  country  from  the  dangers  of  a  plutocratic  government, 
toward  which  we  were  fast  tending.  In  this  work  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  had  the  support  and  sympathy  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
its  chief  hope  of  success  in  the  present  controversy  must  rest  on 
the  confidence  which  the  people  of  the  country  have  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  party's  declaration  in  its  platform  that  it  intends 
to  continue  his  policies. 

Necessary   to   Devise    Itome   Means    of  Permanently    Seenrlngr 
Progress  Made. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  set  high  the  standard  of  business  morality 
and  obedience  to  law.  The  railroad  rate  bill  was  more  useful 
possibly  in  the  immediate  moral  effect  of  its  passage  than  even 
ija  the  legal  effect  of  its  very  useful  provisions.  From  its  enact- 
ment dates  the  voluntary  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  rebates 
and  discriminations  by  the  railroads  and  the  return  by  their 
managers  to  obedience  to  law  in  the  fixing  of  tariffs.  The  pure 
food  and  meat  inspection  laws  and  the  prosecutions  directed  by 
the  President  under  the  anti-trust  law  have  had  a  similar  moral 
effect  in  the  general  business  community  and  have  made  it  now 
the  common  practice  for  the  great  industrial  corporations  to  con- 
sult the  law  with  a  view  to  keeping  within  its  provisions.  It  has 
also  had  the  effect  of  protecting  and  encouraging  smaller  com- 
[jetitive  companies  so  that  they  hav«  been  enabled  to  do  a  profit- 
able biisiness. 
'    But  we  should  be  blind  to  the  ordinary  working  of  human  na- 
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ture  if  we  did  not  recognize  that  the  moral  standm.lii;  set  by 
President  Hoosty^elt  will  not  continue  .to  be  observed  by  tho^e 
whom  cupidity  and  a  desire  for  financial  power  may  tempt  unless 
the  requisite  machinery  is  introduced  into  the  law  which  shall  in 
its  practical  operation  maintain  these  standards  and  secure  the 
country  against  a  departure  from  them. 

Chief  Function  of  Next   Admtnliitratlon  to   Clinch  IVhat   Hn« 
Been  Done. 

The  chief  function  of  the  next  administration,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  distinct  from,  and  a  progressive  development  of,  that 
which  has  been  performed  by  President  Roosevelt.  The  dbief 
function  of  thie  next  administration  is  to  complete  and  perfect 
the  machinery  by  which  these  standards  may  be  maintained,  by 
which  the  lawbreakers  may  be  promptly  restrained  and  pun- 
ished, but  which  shall  operate  with  sufficient  accuracy  and  dis- 
patch to  interfere  with  legitimate  business  a$  little,  as  possible. 
Such  machinery  is  not  now  adequate.  Under  the  present  rate 
bill,  and  under  all  its  amendments,  the  burden  of  the  Interstate 
Conmierce  Commission  in  supervising  and  regulating  the  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads  of  this  country  has  grown  so  heavy  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  that  tribunal  to  hear  and  dispose,  in 
any  reasonable  time,  of  the  «nany  complaints,  queries  and  issues  ' 
that  are  brought  before  it  for  decision.  It  ought  to  be  relieved 
of  its  jurisdiction  as  an  executive,  directing  body,  and  its  func- 
tions should  be  limited  to  the  quasi-judicial  investigation  of  com- 
plaints by  individuals,  and  by  a  department  of  the  Government, 
charged  with  the  executive  business  of  supervising  the  opera- 
tion of  railways. 

Publicity   and   Supervision. 

There  should  be  a  classification  of  that  very  small  percentage 
of  industrial  corporations  having  power  and  opportunity  to  effect 
illegal  restraints  of  trade  and  monopolies,  and  legislation  either 
inducing  or  compelling  them  to  subject  themselves  to  registry 
and  to  proper  publicity  regulations  and  supervision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Coniitrnctlve  IV^ork  of  Next  Administration  to  Oriranlae  Sub- 
ordinate and  Ancillary  Machinery  to  Maintain  Standards 
on  One  Hand,  and  Not  to  Interfere  IVlth  Business 
,.  on    the   Other. 

The  field  covered  by  the  industrial  combinations  and  by  the 
railroads  is  so  very  extensive  that  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
the  interests  of  the  businesses  concerned  cannot  be  properly  sub- 
served except  by  reorganixation  of  bureaus  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  df  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  a  change  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  does  not  assist  matters  to  prescrik)e  new  duties 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ct^miaissivoTi,  >N\i\Oa.  \\i  \e^  '^^'^f^vsaSi^ 
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impossible  for  it  to  perform,  or  to  denounce  new  offenses  with 
drastic  punishment,  unless  subordinate  and  ancillary  legislation 
Shan  be  passed  making  possible  the  quick  enforcement  in  the 
great  variety  of  cases  which  are  constantly  arising  of  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  ^r.  Koosevelt,  and  wjth  respect  to  which 
only  typical  instances  of  prosecution  with  the  present  machinery 
are  possible.  Such  legislation  should  and  would  greatly  promote 
legitimate  business  by  enabling  those  anxious  to  obey  the  Fed- 
eral statutes  to  know  just  what  are  the  bounds  of  their  lawful 
action.  The  practical  constructive  and  difficult  work,  therefore, 
of  those  who  follow  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  to  devise  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  high  level  of  business  integrity  and  obedi- 
ence to  law  which  he  has  established. may  be  maintained  and  de- 
partures from  it  restrained  without  undue  interference  with  le- 
gitimate business. 

llatl^r»y  Traflle  Aarreements  Approved  by  Commission  ShoiiM 

be   Valt«L 

It  is  agreeable  ta  note  in  this  regard. that  the  Republican 
platform  expressly,  and  the  Democratic  platform  impliedly,  ap- 
prove an  amendment  to  the  interstate  commerce  law  by  which 
interstate  railroads  may  make  useful  traffic  agreements  if  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission.  This  hsRS  been  strongly  recommended 
by  President  Roosevelt,  and  will  make   for  the  benefit  of  the 

business. 

PhyBtcal    Talnatton    of    Railways. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Democratic  platform  relate 
really  to. this  subordinate  and  ancillary  machinery  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Take,  for  instance,  the  so-called  "physical  valua- 
tion of  rail%vays."  It  is  clear  that  the  sum  of  all  rates  or  receipts 
of  a  railway,  less  proper  expenses,  should  be  limited  to  a  fair 
profit  upon  the  reasonable  value  of  its  property,  and  that  if  the 
sum  exceeds  ihis  measure  it  ought  to  be  reduced.  The  difficulty 
in  enforcing  the  principle  is  in  ascertaining  what  is  the  reason- 
able vul'M'  of  the  conipaii.ys  property,  and  in  fixing  what  is  a  fair 
profit.  It  is  clear  that  the  physical  value  of  a  railroad  and  its 
plant  is  an  eU»nit'nt  to  be  given  Weight  in  determining  its  full 
yahie;  .but  as  Tresident  Roosevelt  in  his  Indianapolis  speech  and 
the  Supreme  Ck)urt  have  in  effect  pointed  out,  the  value  of  the 
railroad  as  a  going  concern,  including  its  good  will,  due  to  effi- 
ciency of  service  and  many  other  circumstances,  may  be  much 
greater  than  the  value  of  its  tangible  property,  and  it  is  the 
former  that  measures  the  investment  on  which  a  fair  profit  must 
be  all®wed.  Then,  too,  the  question  what  is  a  fair  profit  is  one 
involving  not  only  the  rate  of  interest  usually  earned  on  nor- 
mally safe  investments,  but  also  a  sufficient  allowance  to  make 
up  for  the  risk  of  loss  both  of  capital  and  interest  in  the  orig- 
inal outlay.  These  considerations  will  have  justified  the  company 
in  imposing  charges  high  enough  to  secure  a  fair  income  on  the 
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enterprise  a^  a  whole.  The  securities  at  market  prices  will  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  subseqiient  purchasers  from  the  original 
iBY^stors.  Such  circumstances  should  properlj'  affect  the  decision 
of  the  tribunal  engaged  in  determining  whether  the  totality  of 
rates  charged  is  reasonable  or  excessive.  To  ignore  them  might 
so  seriously  and  unjustly  impair  settled  values  as  to  destroy  all 
hope  of  restoring  confidence,  and  forever  to  end  the  inducement 
for  investment  in  new  railroad  construction  which,  in  returning 
prosperous  times,  is  sure  to  be  essential  to  our  material  progress.* 
As  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  said  in  speaking  of  this  very  subject : 

**The  effect  of  such  valuation  and  supervimon  of  securities 
cannot  be  retroactive.  Existing  securities  should  be  tested  by 
laws  in  existence  at  the  time '  of  their  issue.  This  nation 
would  no  more  injure  securities  which  have  become  an  important 
part  of  the  national  wealth  than  it  would  consider  a  proposition 
to  repudiate  the  national  debt." 

The  question  of  rates  and  the  ^  treatment  of  railways  is  oije 
that  has  two  sides.  The  shippers  are  certainly  entitled  to  reason- 
able rates ;  but  less  is  an  injustice  to  the  carrier^.  Good  business 
ior  the  railroads  is  essential  to  general  prosperity.  Injustice  to 
them  is  not  alone  injustice  to  stockholders  and  capitalists,  whose 
further  investments  may  be  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
country,  but  it  directly  affects  and  reduces  the  wag^s  of  railway 
employees,  and  indeed  may  deprive  them  of  their  places  en- 
tirely. 

Prom  what  has  been  said  the  proper  conclusion  would  seem 
to  be  that  in  attempting  to  determine  whether  the  entire  schedule 
of  rates  of  a  railway  is  excessive  the  physical  valuation  of  the 
road  is  a  relevant  and  important,  but  not  necessarily  a  control- 
ling factor.  ' 

Physical  Valuation  Properly  lined  'Wtll  Not  Generally  Impair 

Securities. 

I  am  confident  that  the  fixing  of  rates  on  the  principles  sug- 
gested above  would  not  materially  impair  the  present  market 
vakiee  of  railroad  securities  in  most  cases,  for.  I  believe  that  the 
normal  increase  i^n  the  value  of  railroad  properties,  especially  in 
their  terminals,  will  more  than  make  up  for  the  possible  over- 
capitalization in  earlier  years.  In  some  cases,  doubtless,  it  will 
be  found  that  overcapitalization  is  made  an  excuse  for  excessive 
rates,  and  then  they  should  be  reduced.  But  the  consensus  of 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  railroad  rates  generally  in  this 
country  are  reasonably  low!  This  is  why,  doubtless,  the  com- 
plaints filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  against 
excessive  rates  are  so  few  as  compared  with  those  against  un- 
lawful discrimination  in  rates  between  shipx)er8  and  between 
places.  Of  course,  in  the  deter. niuati on  of  the  question  whether 
discrimination  is  unlawful  or  not  the  physical  valuoAiVOii.  ^\  *Oa!fc 
whole  road  is  of  little  weight. 
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C^m^fmmtmm  That    There    Sh««!4   he    PhT«leml    TalaattoB. 

I  bare  diflccsned  this,  with  some  decree  of  detail,  merely  to 
point  out  that  the  Tabjation  by  the  iDteratnte  Commerce  Comihis- 
ncm  of  the  tangible  property  of  a  railroad  is  proper  and  may 
from  time  to  time  be  necessary  in  settling  certain  issues  which 
mar  oome  before  it.  and  that  no  evil  or  inj  rst'.ce  can  come  from 
▼mioation  in  such  cases,  if  it  be  understood  that  the  result  is  to 
be  used  for  a  just  purpose  and  the  rig^ht  to  a  fair  profit  under 
all  tlie  circumstances  of  the  inrestnient  is*  reeojjnized.  The  Inter- 
state Comnierce  Commission  has  now  the  power  to  ascertain  the 
ralue  of  the  physical  railroad  property  if  necessary  in  deter- 
mining the  reasonableness  of  rates.  If  the  machinery  for  doing 
so  is  not  adequate,  as  is  probable,  it  should  be  made  so. 

The  Republican  platform  recommends  leg-islation  forbidding 
the  issue  in  the  future  of  intersstate  railway  stocks  and  bunds 
without  Federal  autljprity.  It  may  occur  in  such  cases  that  the 
full  raloe  of  the  railway,  and.  as  an  element  thereof,  the  value 
of  the  tangible  property  of  the  railway  would  be  a  relevant  and 
important  factor  in  assisting  the  proper  authority  to  determine 
whether  the  stocks  and  bonds  to  be  issued  were  to  have  proper 
security  behind  them,  and  in  such  case,  therefore,  there  should 
be  the  right  and  machinery  to  make  a  valuation  of  the  phyBical 
property. 

Hatloaal  C4»atr«l   of  Interstate   Commerce   Corporatloas. 

Another  suggestion  in  respect  to  subordinate  and  ancillary 
machiner}'  necessary  to  carry  out  Republican  policies  is  that  of 
the  incorporation  under  national  law  or  the  licensing  by  national 
license  or  enforced  registry  of  companies  engaged  in  interstate 
trade.  The  fact  is  that  nearly  all  corporations  doing  a  commer- 
cial business  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  if  they  all 
were  required  to  take  out  a  Federal  license  or  a  Federal  charted 
the  burden  upon  the  interstate  business  of  the  country  would  be- 
come intolerable. 

Shoald    be    Limited    to    Small    Pereentaare    by    ClassMeatiom. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  devise  some  means  for  classi- 
fying and  insuring  Federal  supervision  of  such  corporations 
as  have  the  power  and  temptation  to  effect  restraints  of  inter- 
state trade  and  monopolies.  Such  corporations  constitute  a 
very  small  percentage  of  all  engaged  in  interstate  business. 

Mr.   Roosevelt's   Proposed   Classtficatton. 

With  such  classification  in  view,  Mr.  Roosevelt  recommended 
an  amendment  to  the  anti-trust  law,  known  as  the  Hepburn 
bill,  which  provided  for  voluntary  classification  and  created  a 
strong  motive  therefor  by  granting  immunity  from  prosecution 
fur  reasonable  restraints  of  interstate  trade  to  all  corporations 
which  would  register  and  submit  themselves  to  the  publicity 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  "La^aor. 
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The   Denocrattc   ProposeA    Classtllcfitloii. 

The  Democratic  platform  suggests  a  requirement  that  cor» 
porations  in  interstate  trade  having  control  of  25  per  cent  of 
the  products  in  which  they  deal  shall  calie  out  a  Federal 
license.  This  classification  would  probably  include  a  j^reat  many 
small  corporations  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  special  arti- 
cles or  conmiodities  whose  total  value  is  so  inconsiderable  that 
tney  are  not  really  within  the  purview  or  real  evil  of  the  anti- 
trust law. 

It  is  not  now  necessary,  however,  to  discuss  the  relative  merit 
of  such  propositions,  but  it  is  enough  merely  to  affirm  the  ne- 
cessity for  some  method  by  which  greater  executive  super^ 
vision  can  be  given  to  the  Federal  Government  over  those  busi-  • 
nesses  in  which  there  is  a  temptation  to  violations  of  the  anti- 
trust law. 

Construction     of     Antl-Trnst     liavr— Possible     IVeceii^sfty     ffilr 
Amendment. 

The  possible  operation  of  the  anti-trust  law  under  existing 
rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  given  rise  t^  suggestions* for 
its  necessary  amendment  to  prevent  its  application  to  case^ 
which  it  is  believed  were  never  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
fram'ers  of  the  statute.  Take  two  instances:  A  merchant  o!r 
manufacturer  engaged  in  a  legitimate  business  that  covered 
certain  states  wishes  to  sell  his  business  and  his  good-will,  and' 
so  in  the  terms  of  the  sale  obligates  hiniself  to  i>he  purchaset* 
not  to  go  into  the  same  busineess  in  those  states,  ftuch  a 
restraint  of  trade  has  always  been  enforced  at  common  law. 
Again,  the  employees  of  an  inter.sfat*?  railway  combine  and  enter 
upon  a  peaceable  and  lawful  strike  to  secure  better  wages.  At 
common  law  this  was  not  a  restiulnt  of  trade  or  commerce  or 
a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  «oiupany  or  of  the  public.  Neither 
case  ought  to  be  made  a  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law.  My 
own  impression  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  hold  thai 
neither  of  these  instlinces  are  within  its  inhibition,  but,  if  they 
are  to  be  so  regarded,  general  legislation  amending  the  law  is 
necessary. 

Democr»tle    Plamk    to    Limit    Corporations    to    Ow^nershly    ot,^ 
Fifty  Per   Cent  of  Plant   and   Product   Faulty. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Democratic  platform  that  trusts  be 
ended  by  forbidding  corporations  to  hold  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  plant  in  any  line  of  manufacture  is  made  without 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  enforcement  or  the  real  evil  in 
trusts.  A  corporation  controlling  45  or  50  per  cent  of  the  prod*? 
nets  may  by  well-known  methods  frequently  efteet  \ivc»xtfs^<5v:3 
and  stamp  out  competition  in  a  part  o^  Wife  eoMwXrru  ^'©»  ^i«ww- 
pletely  aa  if  it  controlled  60  or  7C^  per  ceii\.  XXw&xecA..' 
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Compulsory   Sale  of  Products    at   Fixed   Pflee   Impracticable. 

The  proposal  to  compel  every  corporation  to  sell  its  commodi- 
Ijies  at  the  §ame  price  the  country  over,  alloviring  for  transporta- 
tion, is  utterly  impracticable.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  in  order  to 
drive  out  competition  a  corporation  owning  a  large  part  of  the 
plant  producing  an  article  is  selling  in  one  part  of  the  country 
where  It  has  competitors,  at  a  low  and  unprofitable  price,  and  in 
anoiher  part  of  the  country,  where  it  has  none,  at  an  exorbitant 
price,  this  is  evidence  that  it  is  attempting  an  unlawful  mo- 
nopoly, and  justifies  conviction  under  the  anti-trust  law;  but  the 
proposal  to  supervise  the  business  of  corporations  in  such  a 
way  as  to  fdi  the  price  of  commodities  and  compel  the  sale  at 
such  price*  is  as  absurd  and  soc'ialistic  a  plank  as  was  ever 
inserted  in  a  Democratic  political  platform. 

OI^Terevtce  Bet-ween  Republican  and  Democratic  Policies  and 
Platforms  $   Former  ProarressiTe   and   RegrnlatiTc;   Latter 
^  ^        Radical    and    DestmctiTC. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  Republican  and  the  Demo- 
cratic platforms  is  the  difference  which  has  heretofore  been  seen 
between  the  policies  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  those  which  have  been 
advocated  by  the  Democratic  candidate,  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Roose- 
yelt*s  .policies  have  been  progressive  and  regulative ;  Mr.  Bryan's 
destructive.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  favored  regulatioM  of  the  busi- 
ness in  which  evils  have  grown  up  so  as  to  stamp  out  the 
evils  and  permit  the  business  to  continue.  The  tendency  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  proposals  have  generally  been  destructive  of  the  busi- 
ness with  respect  to  which  he  is  demanding  reform.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt would  compel  the  trusts  to  conduct  their  business  in  a  law- 
ful manner  and  secure  the  benefits  of  their  operation  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  of  which  they 
are  an  important  part ;  while  Mr.  Bryan  would  extirpate  and 
destroy  the  entire  business  in  order  to  st6,mp  out  the  evils  which 
they  have  practiced. 

Advantage  of  Combination   of  Capital. 

The  combination  of  capital  in  large  plants  to  manufacture 
goods  with  the  greatest  economy  is  just  as  neciessary  as  the 
assembling  of  the  parts  of  a  machine  to  the  economical  and 
more  rapid  manufacture  of  what  in  old  times  was  made  by 
hand.  The  government  should  not  interfere  with  one  any  more 
than  the  other,  when  such  aggregations  of  capital  are  legiti- 
«tete  and  are  properly  controlled,  for  they  are  then  the  natural 
nnfults  of  modern  enterprise  and  are  beneficial  to  the  public. 
M  Mie  proper  operation  of  competition  the  public  will  soon 
•"***  ■  with  the  manufacturer  the  advantage  in  economy  of 
^"P^nttlon  and  lowet  prices. 
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"What   Is   an   Vnlai/irfal   Trmst? 

Whenr  however,  such  combinations  are  not  based  on  any 
economic  principle,  but  are  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  coh- 
troUing  the  market,  to  maintain  or  raise  prices,  restrict  out- 
gut  and  drive  out  competitors,  the  public  derives  no  benefit 
and  we  have  a  monopoly.  There  must  be  some  use  by  the  com- 
pany of  the  comparatively  great  size  of  its  capital  and  plant  and 
extent  of  its  output,  either  to  coerce  persons  to  buy  of  it  rather 
than  of  some  c©mpetitor  or  to  coerce  those  who  would  com- 
pete with  it  to  give  up  their  business.  There  must  usually, 
•in  other  words,  be  shown  an  element  of  duress  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  business  toward  the  customers  in  the  trade  and 
its  competitors  before  mere  aggregation  of  capital  or  plant  fee- 
comes  an  unlawful  monopoly.  It  is  perfectly  conceivable  that 
in  the  interest  of  economy  of  production  a  great  number  of 
plants  may  be  legitimately  assembled  under  the  ownership  of 
one  corporation.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  such  large 
aggregations  of  capital  and  combination  should  be  controlled, 
so  that  the  public  may  have  the  advantage*  of  reasonable  prices 
and  that  the  avenues  of  enterprise  may  be  kept  open  to  tte 
individual  and  the  smaller  corporation  ^.wishing  to  engage  in 
business.  . 

Mere   Asarresation  o<  Capital   Not   a  •  Vlolatltm  of  Antl-Trttiit 

I^aw"*  .. 

In» .  o .  .country  like*  this,  wheref  in  good  times,  there  is  ^.n 
.  enoroious:  floating  capital  awaiting  investment,  the  period  be- 
.  Ipr^.wiMch  effeetivci  competition  by  construction  .of  new  plants 
aaji  be  introduced  into  any  business  is  comparatively  shp^, 
rarely.  jKtc^eding  a  J^ear,  and  is  usually  even  less  than  that.  .  fJjc- 
istwice -of  aptual  plant  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to  potential 
con^petition.  Many  enterprises  have  been  organized  on  the 
theory  that  naere  aggregation  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  existing 
plantsiin.  a  lipe  of  manufacture,  without  regard  to  economy 
o^  production,  destroys  competition.  They  have,  most  of  the?!, 
gone  into  bankruptcy.  Competition  in  a  profitable  business 
vfill  not  be  aifected  by  the  mere  aggregation  of  many  existing 
plants  under  one  company,  unless  the  company  thereby  effects 
g;:eat  economy,  the  benefit  of  which  it  shares  with  the  public, 
er  takes  some  illegal  method  to  avoid  competition  and  to-  per- 
petuate a  hold  on  the  business. 

Proper  Treatment  of  Trniits. 

Unlawful  trusts  should  be  restrained  with  all  the  efficiency 
of  injunctive  process,  and  the  persons  engaged  in  maintaining 
them  should  be  punished  with  all  thg  severity  of  criminal,  prose- 
cution, in  order  that  the  methods  pursued  in  .the  operation 
of  their  business  shall  be  brought  within  the  law.  To  da'atet^-^ 
ihi^m,  l^nd  to  eliminate  the  weaVtJVi  t\i^^  Te^xfe««vi\»  Ixovsl  *Cafe  "^^ 
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ducing  capital  of  the  country  would  entail  enormous  loss  and 
would  throw  out  of  employment  myriads  of  workingmen  and 
workingwomen.  Such  a  result  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  needed  reform,  and  will  inflict  upon  the 
innocent  far  greater  punishment  than  upon  the  guilty. 

Destructive    Policy    of    Deniocr»tlc    Platform. 

.  The  Democratic  platform  does  not  propose  to  destroy  the 
plants  of  the  trusts  physically,  but  it  proposes  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  a  different  way.  The  business  of  this  country  is  largely 
dependent  on  a  protective  system  of  tariffs.  The  business  done 
by  many  of  the  so-called  "trusts,"  is  protected  with  the  other 
businesses  of  the  country.  The'  Democratic  platform  proposes 
to  take  off  the  tariff  on  all  articles  coming  into  competition 
with  those  produced  by  the  so-called  "trusts,"  and  to  put  them 
on  the  free  list.  If  such  a  course  would  be  utterly  destructive 
of  their  business,  as  is  intended,  it  would  not  only  destroy 
the  trusts,  but  all  of  their  smaller  competitors.  The  ruthless 
and  impracticable  character  of  the  proposition  grows  plainer 
as  its  effects  upon  the  whole  community  are  realized. 

^  BIfect   of  Democrattc  Plans   on    Business. 

To  take  the  course  suggested   by  the   Democratic  platform 
V  4&  these  matters  is  to  involve  the  entire  community,  innocent 
as  it  is,  in  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  while   our  policy  is 
■  to  stamp  out  the  specific  evti.    This  difference  between  the  poli- 
cies of  the  two  great  parties  is  of  especial  importance  in  view 

•  of  the  present  condition  of  business.  After  ten  years  of  the 
tuoBt  remarkable  material  development  and  prosperity,  there 
-cftme  a  financial  stringency,  a  panic,  and  an  industrial  depression. 
This  was  brought  about  not  only  by  the  enormous  expansion 

•  of  business  plants  and  business  investments  which  could  not 
-be  readily  converted,  but  also  by  the  waste  of  capital,  in  ex- 
travagance of  living,  in  wars  and  other  catastrophes.  The  free 
convertible  capital  was  exhaustef!.  In  addition  to  this,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  lending  public  in  Europe  and  in  this  country 
had  been  affected  by  the  revelations  of  irregularity,  breaches 
of  trust,  overissues  of  stock,  violations  of  law,  and  lack  of  rigid 
Stat^  or  National  supervision  in  the  management  of  our  largest 
corporations.  Investors  withheld  what  loanable  capital  re- 
mained available.  It  became  impossible  for  the  soundest  rail- 
roads and  other  enterprises  to  borrow  money  enough  for  new 
construction  or  reconstruction. 

IV^lll  Delay  Restoration  of  Prosperity. 

Qra;dually  business  is  acquiring  a  healthier  tone.     Gradually 

■11  "Wealth  which  was  hoarded  is  coming  out  to  be  used.     Con- 

^™M&MSte  In  security  of  business  investments  is  a  plant  of  slow 

5lW>#i6i  knd^s  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that  our  factories 
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may  all  open  again,  in  order  that  our  unemployed  may  become 
employed,  and  in  order  that  we  may  again  have  the  prosperity 
which  blessed  us  for  ten  years.  The  identity  of  the  interests 
of  the  capitalist,  the  farmer,  the  business  man,  and  the  wage- 
earner  in  the  security  and  profit  of  investments-  cannot  be  too 
greatly  emphasized.  I  submit  to  those  most  interested,  to  wage- 
earners,  to  farmers,  and  to  business  men,  whether  the  intro- 
duction into  power  of  the  Democratic  party,  with  Mr.  Bryan 
at  its  head,  and  with  the  business  destruction  that  it  openly 
advocates  as  a  remedy  for  present  evils,  will  bring  about  the 
needed  confidence  for  the  restoration  of  prosperity. 

Republican   Doctrine    of   Proteetion. 

The  Republican  doctrine  of  protection,  as  definitely  announced 
by  the  llepublican  convention  of  this  year  and  by  previous  con- 
ventions, is  that  a  tariff  shall  be  imposed  on  all  imported 
products,  whether  of  the  factory,  farm,  or  mine,  sufficiently 
great  to  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  -production 
abroad  and  at  home,  and  that  this  difference  should,  of  courdie, 
include  the  difference  between  the  higher  wagfes  paid  in  this 
country  and  the  wages  paid  abroad  and  embrace  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  American  producer.  A  system  of  protection  thus 
adopted  and  put  in  force  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  rate 
of  wages  here  that  has  greatly  enhanced  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  laboring  man.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party 
permanently  to  continue  that  standard  of  living.  In  1897  the 
Dingley  tariff  bill  was  passed,  under  which  we  have  had,  as 
already  said,  a  period  of  enormous  prosperity. 

Necessity  for  Revision  of  Tariff. 

The  consequent  material  development  has  greatly  changed 
the  conditions  under  which  many  articles  described  by  the  aehed- 
^iU»s  of  the  tariff  are  now  produced.  The  tariff  in  a  number 
of  the  schedules  exceeds  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  such  articls  abroad  and  at  home,  including  a  reason- 
able profit  to  the  American  producer.  The  excess  over  that 
difference  serves  no  useful  purpose,  but  offers  a  temptation 
to  those  who  would  monopolize  ■  the  production  and  the  sal.^  oi 
such  articles  in  this  country  to  profit  by  the  excessive  rate. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  few  other  schedules  in  which 
Hbe  tariff  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  give  the  measure  of  pro- 
tection which  they  should  receive  upon  Republican  principles, 
and  as  to  those  the  tariff  should  be  raised.  A  revision  of  the 
tariff  undertaken  upon  this  principle,  which  is  at  the  basis 
of  our  present  business  system,  begun  promptly  upon  the  in- 
coming of  the  new  administration  and  considered  at  a  special 
session  with  the  preliminary  investigations  already  begun  by 
the  appropriate  committees  of  tbft  Housfc  «wa!^  ^etk3a.\ifc>  ^\5^.  \s>a^«». 
the  distjirbance  of  busi&e^  incident  \tt  svieYv  ^^  Oasax%^  %a>&^5^ 
as  possible. 
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noniocrattc  Tariff  Plan   and  Its  Bad  Bffeet  o«  Baalmesa 
Conditions. 

The  Democratic  party  in  its  platform  has  not  had  tke  conp- 
age  of  its  previous  convictions  on  the  snbject  of  the  tariff,  de- 
nounced by  it  in  1904  as  a  system  of  the  robbery  of  the  many 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  but  it  does  declare  its  intention  to 
change  the  tari^  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  revenue  basis  and 
thus  to  depart  from  the  protective  system.  The  introduction  into 
power  of  a  party  with  this  avowed  purpose  cannot  but  halt 
the  gradual  recovery  from  our  recent  financial  depression  and 
produce  business  disaster  compared  with  which  our"^ recent  panic 
and  depression  will  seem  small  indeed. 

The   Farmer  and   tlie   Republican   Party. 

As  the  Republican  platform  says,  the  welfare  of  the  farmer 
is  vital  to  that  of  the  whole  country.  One  of  the  strongest  hopes 
of  returning  prosperity  is  based  on  the  business  which  his  crops 
are  to  afford.  He  is  vitally  interested  in  the  restraining  of 
excessive  and  unduly  discriminating  railroad  rates,  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  pure  food  laws,  in  the  promotion  of  scientific 
agriculture,  and  in  increasing  the  comforts  of  country  life, 
as  by  the  extension  of  free  rural  delivery.  The  policies  of  the 
present  administration,  which  have  most  industriously  prgnaoted 
all  these  objects,  cannot  fail  to  commend  themselves  to  his 
approval;  and  it  it  difficult  to  see  how  with  his  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  threat  to  business  prosperity  involved  in 
Democratic  success  at  the  polls  he  can  do  otherwise  than  give 
his  full  and  hearty  support  to  the  continuation  of  the  policies 
of  the  present  administration  under  Republican  auspices. 

I>abor  and  "What   tite   Republican  Party  Has   Done  for  It* 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  labor.  One  important  phase' 
of  the  policies  of  the  present  administration  has  been  an  anxiety 
to  secure  for  the  weage-earner  an  equality  of  opportunity  and 
such  positive  statutory  protection  as  shall  place  him  on  a  level 
in  dealing  with  his  employer.  The  Republican  party  has  passed 
an  employers'  liability  act  for  interstate  railroads,  and  has 
established  an  eight-hour  law  for  government  employees  and 
on  government  construction.  The  essence  of  the  reform  effected 
by  the  former  is  the  abolition  of  the  fellow-servant  rule  and 
the  introduction  of  the  comparative  negligence  theory  by  which 
an  employee  injured  in  the  service  of  his  employer  does  not 
lose  all  his  right  to  recover  because*  of  slight  negligence  on 
his  part.  Then  there  is  the  act  providing  for  compensation 
fdr  injury  to  government  employees,  together  with  the  various 
statutes  requiring  safety  appliances  upon  interstate  commerce 
railroads  for  the  protection  of  their  employees,  and  WrcvWing 
tbe  hours  of  their  employment.     These  are  all  instances  ol  t\ie 
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desire  of  the  Kepublican  party  to  do,  justice  to  the  - wag««eariier. 
Doubtless  a  more  comprehensive  measure  for  compensation^  of 
'  government  employees  will  be  adopted  in  the  future?  the  prin- 
ciple in  such  cases  has  been  recognized,  and  in  the, necessarily 
somewhat  slow  course  of  legislation  will  be  more  fully  embodied 
in  definite  statutes.  .... 

Interests   of  Bniployer  And  Bmployee  Only  Differ  in  Respeet 
to  Ternis  of  Bntploynient.  . 

The  interests  of  the  employer  and  the  employee  never  differ 
except  when '  it  comes  to  a  division  of  the  joint  profit  of 
labor  and  capital  into  dividends^  and  wages.  This  must  b*  a 
constant  source  of  periodical  discussion  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee,  as  indeed  are  the  other  terms  of  the  employ^ 
ment. 

Advnatiiire  of  Vtilon. 

To  give  to  employees '  their  proper  position- in  such  a  con- 
troversy, to  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  against  em-^ 
ployers  having  great  capital,  they  may  well  unite,  because  in 
union  there  is  sti^ngth,  and  without  it  each  individual  laborer 
and  employee  would  be  helpless.  The  promotion  of  industrial 
peace  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  trade  agreement  is 
often  one  .of  the  results  of  such  union  when  intelligently  oon-i 
ducted. 

Other  Labor, 

There  is  a  large  body  of .  laborers,  however,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, who  are  not  organized  into  unions.  .  Their  rights  before 
the  law  are  exactly  the  same  as  thoiae  of  the  union  nien,  and  are 
to  be  protected  -with  the  same  care  and  watchfulness, 

Riarlits  of  Labor. 

In  order  to  induce  their  employer  into  a  compliance  with 
their  request  for  changed  terms  of  employment,  workmen  have' 
the  right  to  strike  in  a  body.  They  have  a  right  to  use  such 
persuasion  as  they  may,  provided  it  does  not  reach  the  point 
of  duress,  to  lead  their  reluctant  co-laborers  to  join  them  in 
their  union  against  their  employer,  and  they  have  a  right,  if 
they  choose,  to  aocupiulate  funds  to  support  those  engagc$d  in 
a  strike,  ta  delegate  to  officers  the  power  to  direct  the  action 
of  the  union,  and  to  withdraw  themselves  and  their  associates 
from  dealing  with  or  giving  custom  to*  those  with  whom  they 
are  in  controversy. 

'What  -Labor    Cannot  Lawfully   Do.     ^ 

What  they  have  not  the  right  to  do  is  to  injure  their  em- 
ployers* property,  to-JEnjure  their  employers'  business  by  use 
of  threats  or  methods  .of  physical  duress  against  those  who 
would  work  for  hinji,- or  ,4«aV  :with  liim,  or  by  carrying  on  what 
is  sometimes  knowjn  as  a  secondary  boy<to\A.  ^^^ycv&\>  >q:v^  ^xi»r 
tomera  or  those   with  whom  he  deaVa  m  \x\3ka\xifc^&.     ^^  ^Qasisafe 
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who  nympekihtze  with  them  may  unite  to  aid  them  in  their 
struggle,  hut  they  may  not  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
threatened  or  actual  boycott  compel  third  persons  against  their 
will  and  having  no  interest  in  'their  controversy  to  come  to 
their  assistance.  These  principles  have  for  a  great  many  years 
been  settled  by  the  courts  of  this  country. 

Threatened  unlawful  injuries  to  business,  like  those  described 
above,  can  only  be  adequately  remedied  by  an  injunction  to  pre- 
vent them.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  to  enjoin  in 
such  cases  arises  from  the  character  of  the  injury  and  the 
method  of  inflicting  it  and  the  fact  that  suit  for  damages 
offers  no  adequate  remedy.  The  unlawful  injury  is  not  usually 
done  by  one  single  act,  which  might  be  adequately  compen- 
sated for  in  damages  by  a  suit  at  law,  but  it  is  the  result  of 
a  constantly  recurring  series  of  Acta,  each  of  which  in  itself 
might  not  constitute  a  substantial  injury  or  make  a  suit  at 
law  worth  while,  and  all  of  which  would  require  a  multiplicity 
of  suits  at  law.  Injuries  of  this  class  have  since  the  foundation 
Of  courts  of  equity  been  prevented  by  injunction. 

It  has  been  cluimed  that  injunctions  do  not  issue  to  protect 
anything  but  property  rights,  and  that  business  is  not  a  prop- 
erty right;  but  such  a  proj^osition  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
all  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  The  ^Supreine  Court  of  the 
United  States  says  that  the  injunction  is  a  remedy  to  protect 
property  or  rights  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  and  we  may  well 
submit  to  the  considerate  judgment  of  all  laymen  whether 
Che  right  of  a  man  in  his  business  is  not  as  distinctly  a  right 
of  a  pecuniary  nature  as  the  right  to  his  horse  or  his  house 
or  the  stock  of  goods  on  his  shelf ;  and  the  instances  in  which 
injunctions  to  protect  business  have  been  upheld  by  all  courts 
are  so  many  that  it  is  futile  further  to  discuss  the  propositioii. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  meaning  of  the  Democratic  plat- 
form upon  this  subject.    It  says : 

"Questions  of  judicial  practice  have  arisen  especially  in  con- 
nection with  industrial  disputes.  We  deem  that  the  parties 
to  all  judicial  proceedings  should  be  treated  with  rigid  impar- 
tiality, and  that  injunctions  should  not  be  issued  in  any  cases 
in  which  injunctions  would  not  issue  if  no  industrial  dispute 
were  involved.*^ 

This  declaration  is  disingenuous.  It  seems  to  have  been  loosely 
drawn  with  the  especial  purpose  of  rendering  it  susceptible 
to  one  interpretation  by  one  set  of  men  and  to  a  diametrically 
opposite  interpretation  by  another.  It  does  not  aver  that  in- 
jiinctions  should  not  issue  in  industrial  disputes,  but  oiily  that 
they  should  not  issue  merely  because  they  are  industrial  dis- 
putes, and  yet  those  responsible  for  the  declaration  must  have 
known  that  no  one  has  ever  maintained  that'  the  fact  that  a 
dispute  was  industrial  gave  any  basis  for  issuing  an  injunction 
/b  r(^fei*ence  'thereto.  •  .        c        . 
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The  declaration  seems  to  be  drawn  in  its  present*  vague 
and  ambiguous  shape  in  ordei  to  persuade  some  people  that  it 
is  a  declaration  against  the  issuing  of  injunctions  in  any  indus- 
trial dispute,  while  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  possible  to  explain 
to  the  average  plain  citizen  who  objects  to  class  distinctions  that 
no  such  intention  exists  at  all.  Our  position  is  clear  and  un- 
equivooal.  We  are  anxious  to  prevent  even  an  appearance  of 
any  injustice  to  labor  in  the  issuance  of  injunctions,  not  in  a 
spirit  of  favoritism  to  one  set  of  our  fellow  citizens,  but  of 
justice  to  all  of  our  fellow  citizens.  The  reason  for  exercising 
Or  refusing  to  exercise  the  power  of  injunction  must  be  found 
in  the  character  of  the  unlawful  injury  and  not  in  the  char- 
acter or  class  of  the  persons  who  inflict  this  injury. 

The  man  who  has  a  business  which  is  being  unlawfully  In- 
jured is  entitled  to  the  remedies  which  the  law  has  always >given 
him,  no  matter  who  has  inflicted  the  injuries.  Otherwise  we 
shall  have  class  legislation  unjust  in  principle  and  likely  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  a  f re^  government. 

Notice   and   H^arliyr   Before    Injunction. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  notice  before  issuing  an  in- 
junction. It  is  a  fundamental  rule' of  general  jurisprudence  that 
no  man  shall  be  afP«cted  by  a  judicial  proceeding  without  notice 
and  hearing.  This  rule,  however,  has  some  times  had  an  ex- 
ception in  the  issuing  of  temporary  restraining  orders  com- 
manding a  defendant  in  effect  to  maintain  the  status  quo  until 
a  hearing.  Such  a  process  should  issue  only  in  rare  cases 
where  the  threatened  change  of  the  status  quo  would  inflict 
irreparable  injury  if  time  were  taken  to  give  notice  and  a 
summary  hearing.  The  unlawful  injury  usual  in  industrial 
disputes,  such  as  I  have  described,  does  not  become  formi- 
dable except  after  dufficient  lime  in  which  to  give  ihed^endaAts 
notice  and  a  hearing.  I  do  hot  mean  to  say  that  there  may 
not  be  cases  even  in  industrial  disputes  where  a  restraining 
order  might  properly  be  issued  vdthout  notice,  but,  generally, 
I  think  it  is  otherwise.  In  some  JState  courts,  and  in  fewer  I^ed- 
eral  courts,  the  practice  of  issuing  a  temporary  restraining  order 
without  notice  merely  to  preserve  the  status  quo  on  the  theory 
that  it  won't  hurt  anybody  has  been  too  common.  Many  of  ns  recall 
that  the  practice  has  been  pursued  in  other  than  industrial  dis- 
putes, as  for  instance  in  corporate  and  stock  controversies,  like 
^  those  over  the  Erie  railroad,  in  which  a  stay  order  without  notice 
was  regarded  as  a  step  of  great  advantage  to  the  one  who  secured 
it,  and  a  corresponding  disadvantage  to  the  one  against  whom  it 
was  secured.  Indeed,  the  chances  of  doing  injustice  on  an  ex- 
parte  application  are  mych  increased  over  those  when  a  hear- 
ing is  granted,  and  there  may  be  <rlrc\miatB.\i$5ft»  xoiaRst  ^X^v^Stw 
it  may  affect  the  flef eB4atit 'to  ^  d^-\.T\3CQ!saV    ^.^  XSe»  ^«»»  ^"^ 
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.  a. lawful  strike  the  sending  of  a  formidable  document  restraining 
a  number  of  defendants  from  doing  a  great  many  different  things 
which  the  plaintiff  avers  they  are  threatening  to  do  often  so.  dis- 

„courages  men,  always  reluctant  to  go  into  a  strike,  from  con- 
tinuing what  is  their  lawful  right.  This  has  made  the  laboring 
man  .  feel  that  an  injustice  is  done  in  the  Isuing  of  a 
writ  without  notice.  I  conceive  that  in  the  treatment  of  this 
question  it  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen  and  the  legislator  to 
view  the  subject,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  who  believes 
himself  to  be  unjustly  treated,,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the 
community  at  large.  I  have  suggested  the  remedy  of  returning 
in  such  cases  to  the  original  practice  imder  the  old  statute  of 
the  United  States  and  the  rules  in  equity  adopted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  did  not  penpit  the  Issuing  of  an  injunction 
without  notice.    Tn  this  respect  the  Hepubiioan  convention  has 

,, adopted,  another  remedy,  that,  without  going  so  far,  promises 

^.to  be  efficacious  ip  securing  proper  consideration  in  such  cases 

by  courts  by  formulating  into  a  legislative  act  the  fiest  present 

practice. 

Under  this  recommendation,  a  statute  may  be  framed  which 

shall  define  with  considerable  particularity  and  emphasize  the 

exceptional  character  of  the  cases  in  which  restrainilig  orders 

may  issue  vvithout  notice,  and  which  shalt  also  provide  that  when 

theyjare  issued  they  shall  cease  to  be  operative  beyond  a  short 

period,  diiinng  which  time  notice  shall  be  served  and  a  hearing 

had  unless  the  defendant  desires  a  postponement  of  the  hear- 
I  jt  ■••■.•...  • 
ing.     By  this  provision  the  injustice  which  has   sometimes  oc- 

'  ciirred  by  which  a  preliminary  restraining  order  of  widest  ap- 

"^ plication  has  been  issued  without  notice,  and  the  hearing  of  the 

motion   for  the   injunction  has   been  fixed  weeks   and  months 

a^tef  its  date,' could  not  recur. 

rtai^l   N«in»ber  ^f    €»«««   FarntBliliiar   Grom&dB   for   Complaint 
y:  ..  .  i^  Federal  Court. 

V  .  TJtie  number  of  instances  in  which  restraining  orders  without 
,*^otice  in  industrial  disputes  have  issued  by  Federal  courts  is 
,^malU  and  it  is  urged  that  they  do  not  therefore  constitute  an 
-J evil  to  be  remedied  by  statutory  amendnaent.  The.  small  number 
..of  cases  complained  of  above  shows  the  careful  manner  in  which 
iqw)st  Feder;^!  judges  have  exercised  the  jurisdiction,  but  the 
,  belief .  that  such  cases  are  numerous  has  been  so  widespread 
c.^ud  has  aroused  such  feeling  of  injustice  that  more  definite 
•specification,  in  proce.dijre  to  prevent  recurrence  of  them  is  justi- 
I  fied  if  it  can  be  effected  without  injury  to  the  administration 
of  the  law. . 

to   Notice)   Only 
4.         :.    .:    .:  Reco^meadatlpn   Trial   by  Jury. 

i : . ; .  With;  OTjBspect  to    notice,    the    Democratic    platform   contains 

./i2ia>  /i^ai»!mei]jdatiQ.n,     Its :  only  infejliglble  declaration,  in  regard 
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td'lfrjimctioh  suits  is  a  reiteration  of  the  plank  in  the  platform 
of  1896  and  1904  providing  that  in  prosecutions  for  eon- 
te'mpt  in  Federal  courts,  where  the  violation  of  the  order  con- 
stituting the  contempt  charge  is  indirect,  i.  e.,  outside  of  the 
presence  of  the  cotirt  there  shall  be  a  jury  trial. 

DanereroiiB    Attack   on   Poorer    of   Courts. 

This  provision  in  the  platform  of  1896  was  regarded  then  as 
a  most  dangerous  attack  upon  the  power  of  the  courts  to  en- 
force their  orders  and  decrees,  and  it^was  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
far.  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party  in  that  content,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been.  The  extended  operation  of  such  a  pro- 
vieioii  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  courts  in  the  enforcement 
of  their  lawful  orders  can  hardly  be  overstated. 

ESffeet;  of  Jury  Trial. 

'  Under  such- a  provision  a  recalcitrant  witness  who  refuses 
to'  bbey  a  subpoena  may  insist  on  a  jury  trial  before  the  court 
can  determine  that  he  received  the  subpoena.  A  citizen  sum- 
moned as  a  juror  and  refusing  to  obey  the  writ  when  brought 
into  court  must  be  trie^  by  another  jury  to  determine  whether 
he'  got'  the  summons.  Such  a  provision  applies  not  alone  to  in- 
junctions, but  to  every  order  which  the  court  issues  against 
persons.  A  suit  may  be  tried  in  the  court  of  first  instance  and 
carried  to  the  court  of  appeals  and  thence  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  a  judgment  and  decree  entered  and  an  order  issued, 
and  then  if  the  decree  involves  the  defendants'  doing  any- 
tluHg  or  not  doing  anything,  and  he  disobeys  it,  the  plaintiff, 
wiio  has  pursued  his  remedies  in  lawful  course  for  years,  must, 
tosecurie  his  rights,  undergo  the  imcertainties  and  delays  of  a 
jury  trial  before'  he  can  enjoy  that  which  is  his  rtght  by  the 
decision  of  the  highest  court  of  the  land.  I  say  without  hesi- 
tation that  such  a  change  would  greatly  impair  the  indispensable 
power  and  authority  of  the  courts.  In  securing  to  the  public  the 
bdheAts  of  the  new  statutes  enacted  in  the  pi-esent  administra- 
tion the  uliimat«  instrumentality  to  be  resorted  to  is  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  If  now  their  authority  is  to  be  weakened 
in'  a  nianner  never  known  in  the  history  of  the  jurisprudence 
of  TEngland  or'  America,  except  in  the  Constitution  of  Oklahoma, 
how  can  we  expect  that  such  Statutes  will  have  efficient  en- 
forcement?^" Those  who  advocate  this  intervention  of  a  jury 
in  such  cases  seem  to  suppose  that  this  change  in  some  way 
will  inure  "only  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  workingmau.  As  a 
niatter  of  fact,  the  person  who  will  secure  chief  advantage 
from  it  irf  the  wealthy  and  unscrupulous  defendant,  able  to 
employ  a^uie  and"  cunning  counsel  and  anxious  to  avoid  jus- 
tice.    '■''•' 

'T'httve  beeh  wtlling,  in  order  to  a\o\d  Bk.  ^^\\\^t  >a\3\,  xsxAwvw^fc^ 
B 
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impression  that  a  judge,  in  punishing  for  contempt  of  his  own 
order,  may  be  affected  by  personal  feeling,  to  approve  a  law 
which  should  enable  the  contemnor  Apon  his  application  to 
have  another  judge  sit  to  hear  the  charge  of  contempt,  -but 
this,  with  so  many  judges  as  there  are  available  in  the  Federal 
courts  would  not  constitute  a  delay  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
process.  The  character  and  efficiency  of  the  trial  would  be  the 
same.  It  is  the  nature  and  the  delay  of  a  jury  trial  in  such 
cases  that  those  who  would  wish  to  defy  the  order  of  the  court 
would  rely  upon  as  a  reason  for  doing  so. 

Maintenance    of    Full    Poorer    of    Courts    NeooBBary    to    AtoM 

Anarcl&y. 

The  administration  of  justice  lies  at  Ute  foundation  of  gov- 
ernment.    The  maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the  courts   is 

» 
essential  unless  we  are  prepared  to  embrace  anarchy.     Never 

in  the  history  of  the  country  has  there  been  such  an  insidious 
attack  upon  the  judicial  system  as  the  proposal  to  interject  s 
jiu'y  trial  between  all  orders  of  the  court  made  after  full  hear- 
ing and  the  enforcement  of  such  orders. 

Tl&e  Currency  Systeui. 

The  late  panic  disclosed  a  lack  of  elasticity  in  our  financial 
system.  This  has  been  provisionally  met  by  an  act  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress  permitting  the  issue  of  additional  emergency  bank 
notes,  and  insuring  their  withdrawal  when  the  emergency  has 
passed  by  a  high  rate  of  taxation.  It  is  drawn  in  conformity 
with  the  present  system  of  bank-note  currency,  but  varies  from 
it  in  certain  respects  by  authorizing  the  use  of  conunercial  paper 
and  bonds  of  good  credit,  as  well  as  United  States  bonds,  -as 
security  for  its  redemption.  It  is  expressly  but  a  temporary 
measure  and  contains  a  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a 
currency  commission  to  devise  and  recommend  a  new  and  re- 
formed system  of  currency.  This  inadequacy  of  our  present 
currency  system,  due  to  changed  conditions  and  enormous  ex- 
pansion, is  generally  recognized.  The  Kepublican  platform  well 
states  that  we  must  have  a  "more  elastic  and  adaptable  system 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, and  business  men  generally,  must  be  automatic  in  op- 
eration, recognizing  the  fluctuations  in  interest  rates,**  in 
whicH  every  dollar  ghall  be  as .  good  as  gold  and  which  shall 
prevent  rather  than  aid  financial  stringency  in  bringing  on  a 
panic. 

Postal    Savlners   Bank  and  Its   Advantaves. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Eepublican  platform  recommends  the 
adoption  of  a  postal  savings  bank  system  in  which,  of  course,  the 
Government  would  become  responsible  to  the  depositors  for  the 
payment  of  principal  and  interest.  It  is  thought  that  the  gov- 
ernment guaranty  will  bring  out  of  hoarding  places  much  money 
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xvhich  may  be  turned  into  wealth-producing  capital,  and  that  it 
will  be  a  great  incentive  for  thrift  in  the  many  small  places  in 
the  country  having  now  no  savings  bank  facilities  which  are 
reached  by  the  Post  Office  Department.  It  will  bring  to  every 
one,  however  remote  from  financial  centers,  a  place  of  perfect 
safety  for  deposits,  with  interest  return.  The  bill  now  pending 
in  Congress,  which,  of  course,  the  Republican  convention  had  in 
mind,  provides  for  the  investment  of  the  money  deposited  in 
national  banks  in  the  very  places  in  which  it  is  gathered,  or  as 
near  thereto  as  may  be  practicable.  This/ is  an  answer  to  the 
criticism  contained  in  the  Democratic  platform  that  under  the 
system  the  money  gathered  in  the  country  will  be  deposited  in 
Wall  street  banks.  The  system  of  postal  savings  banks  has  been 
tried  in  so  many  countries  successfully  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded longer  as  a  new  and  untried  experiment. 

Objectfons  to   Democratic.  Propoaal  to  SSnforoe  Insurance  of 
Bank  Deposits. 

The  Democratic  platform  recommends  a  tax  upon  national 
banks  and  upon  such  State  banks  as  may  come  in,  in  the  nature 
of  enforced  insurance,  to  raise  a  guaranty  fund  to  pay  the  de- 
positors of  any  bank  which  fails.  How  State  banks  can  be  in- 
cluded in  such  a  scheme  under  the  Constitution  is  left  in  the 
twilight  zone  of  State's  rights  and  federalism  so  frequently  dim- 
ming the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  promises  of  the  platform. 
It  they  come  in  under  such  a  system,  they  must  necessarily  be 
brought  within  the  closest  national  control,  and  so  they  must 
really  cease  to  be  State  banks  and  become  national  banks. 

The  proposition  is  to  tax  the  honest  and  prudent  banker  to 
make  up  for  the  dishonesty  and  imprudence  of  others.  No  one 
can  foresee  the  burden  which  under  this  system  would  be  imposed 
upon  the  sound  and  conservative  bankers  of  the  country  by  this 
obligation  to  make  good  the  los3es  caused  by  the  reckless,  specu- 
lative and  dishonest  men  who  would  be  enabled  to  secure  de- 
posits under  such  a  system  on  the  faith  of  the  .proposed  insur- 
ance ;  as  in  its  present  shfipe  the  proposal  would  remove  all  safe- 
guards against  recklessness  ip  banking,  and  the  chief,  and  in 
the  end  probably  the  only,  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  speculator, 
who  would  be  delighted  to.  enter  the  banking  business  when  it 
was  certain  that  he  could  enjoy  any  profit  that  would  accrue, 
while  the  risk  would  have  to  be  assumed  by  his  honest  and 
bard-working  fellow.  In  short,  the  proposal  is  wholly  impracti- 
cable unlesss  it  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  complete  revolution 
in  our  banking  system,  with  a  supervision  so  close  as  practically 
to  create  a  government  bank.  If  the  proposal  were  adopted  ex- 
actly as  the  Democratic  platform  suggests  it  would  bring  the 
whole  banking  system  of  the  coMivtr>f  Olo>nxv  \xv  xwvcv,  ^^^  XJsi^ 
proposal  18  itself  ««  excellent  \l\\]LS\.rat\oii  ol  XXv^  ^^^^^^  Vyt  ''^ 
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tional  control  of  a  party  which  will  commit  itself  to  a  scheme 
of  this  nature  without  the  slightest  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  practical  operation  of  the  law  proposed. 

Postal   SavinffB   Banks   Mncli   to   b«   Preferred. 

The  Democratic  party  announces  its  adhesion  to  this, plan, 
and  only  recommends  the  tried  system  of  postal  savings  banks 
as  an  alternative  if  the  new  experimental  panacea  is  not  avail- 
able. The  Republican  party  prefers  the  postal  savings  banks  as 
one  tried,  safe  and  known  to  be  ettective,  and  as  reaching  many 
more  people  now  without  banking  facilities  than  the  new  system 
proposed.  « 

Veliintary  Plan  for  Gnaranti'. 

A  plan  for  a  guaranty  of  deposits  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
the  banks  involved  has  been  favorably  reported  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  is,  of  course,  entirely  different  from  the 
scheme  in  the  Democratic  platform,  omitting,  as  it  does,  the  feat- 
ures of  compulsory  participation  and  governmental  guaranty. 
This  proposition  will  unquestionably  receive  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  the  national  monetary  commission. 

Republican   Policies   as   to   Dependencies. 

The  Republican  party  has  pursued  consistently  the  policy 
originally  adopted  with  respect  to  the  dependencies  which  came 
to  us  as  the  result  of  the  Spanish  war. 

Porto  Rico. 

The  material  prosjierity  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  progress  of  its 
inhabitants  toward  better  conditions  in  respect  to  comfort  of  liv- 
ing and  education  should  make  every  American  proud  that  this 
nation  has  been  an  efficient  instrument  in  bringing  happiness  to 
a  million  people. 

Cnba. 

In  Cuba  the  provisional  government  established  in  order  to 
prc^vent  a  bloody  revolution  has  so  administered  affairs  and  initi- 
ated the  necessary  laws  as  to  make  it  possible  to  turn  back  the 
island  to  the  lawfully  elected  officers  of  the  Republic  in  February 
nekt.  "^ 

Philippines. 

In  the  Philippines  the  experiment  of  a  national  assembly  has 
justified  itself,  both  as  an  assistance  in  the  government  of  the 
islands  and  as  an  education  in  the  practice  of  self-government 
to  the  people  of  the  islands.  We  have  established  a  government 
with  effective  and  honest  executive  departments,  and  a  clean  and 
fearless  administration  of  justice;  we  have  created  and  are 
maintaining  a  comprehensive  school  system  which  is  educating 
the  youth  of  the  islands  in  English  and  in  industrial  branches; 
n-^  have  constructed  great  gt)vernmeut  public  works,  roadi  and 
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harbors;  we  have  induced  the  private  constructioTi  of  .eight  hun- 
dred miles  of  railroads;  we  have  policed  the  islands  so  that  their 
condition  as  to  law  and  order  is  better  now  than  it  ever  has  been 
in  their  history.  It  is  quite  unlikely  that  the  people,  because  ot 
the  dense  ignorance  of  90  per  cent,  will  be  ready  for  complete 
self-government  and  independence  before  two  generations  have 
passed,  but  the  policy  of  increasing  partial  self-government  ste^ 
by  step  as  the  people  shall  show  themselves  fit  for  it  should  be 
continued. 

Proposition   of  Democratic   Platform   Means    Chaos. 

The  proposition  of  the  DemocralJfe  platform  is  to  turn  over 
the  islands  as  soon  as  a  stable  government  is  established.  This 
has  been  established.  The  proposal  then  is  in  effect  to  turn  them 
over  at  once.  Such  action  will  lead  to  ultimate  dhaos  in  the 
Islands  and  the  progress  among  the  ignorant  masses  in  edu- 
cation and  better  living  will  stop.  We  are  engaged  in  the  t^hilip- 
pines  in  a  great  missionary  work,  that  does  our  nation  honor, 
a-nd  is  certain  to  promote  in  a  most  effective  way  the  influence 
of  Christian  civilization.  It  is  cowardly  to  lay  down  the  burden 
until  our  purpose  is  achieved. 

Hope    of   Prosperity    in    Chancre    in  JTariJf    Reeonimended    by 
Republican  Platform. 

Many  unfortunate  circumstances  beyond  human  cnitrol  have 
delayed  the  coming  of  business  prosperity  to  the  islan:ls.  Much 
may  be  done  in  this  regard  by  increasing  the  trade  between  the 
islands  and  the  United  States,  under  tariff  laws  permitting  re- 
ciprocal free  trade  in  the  respective  products  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, with  such  limitations  as  to  sugar  and  tobacco  imported 
into  the  United  States  as  will  protect  domestic  interests.     The 

#  admission  of  350,000  tons  of  sugar  from  the  , Philippine  Islands 
in  a  foreign  importation  of  1,600,000  tons  will  have  no  effect 
whatever  upon  the  domestic  sugar  interests  of  the  United  States, 
and  yet  such  an  importation  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  not 
likely  to  be  reached  in  ten.  j'ears,  will  bring  about  the  normal 

.  state  of  prosperity  in  these  islands  in  reference  to  sugar  culture. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  a  similar  limitation  on  the  impor- 
tation of  tobacco.  It  is  not  well  for  the  Philippines  to  develop 
the  sugar  industry 'to  such  a.  point  that,  the  business  of  the 
islands  shall  be  absorbed  by  it,  because  it  makes  a  siKiiety  in 
which  there  are  wealthy  landowners,  holding  very  large  estates, 
with  valuable  and  expensive  plants  and  a  large  population  of  un- 
skilled labor.  In  such  a  community  there  is  no  farming  or  mid- 
dle .cla.ss  tending  to  build  up  a  conservative,  self-respecting  com- 
munity capable  of  self-government.  There  are  many  other  prod- 
ucts, notably  that  of  Manila  hemp,  to  which  the  energy  of  the 
islands  can  be  and  is  being  directed,  t\ie  cwWan^uWovv  <^\  >^\civs\x  ^- 

•ireJops  tlie  class  of  small  and  ixxteVVVgeTiX.  l^icxsv«^^» 
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MiscoBceptioii    as    to   Anmiial    Cost   of  Pl&ilippines. 

One  misconception  of  fact  with  respect  to  our  Philippine 
policy  is  that  it  is  costing  the  people  of  the  United  States  a 
Vast  annual  sum.  The  expenses  of  the  war  in  the  Philippines 
from  1898  to  1902  involved  the  government  in  an  expenditure  of 
less  than  $175,000,000.  This  was  incident  to  war.  The  fact  is 
that  since  the  close  of  the  war  in  1902  and  the  restoration  of  or- 
der in  the  islands  the  extra  cost  of  the  American  troops  of  the 
regular  army  in  the  islands,  together  with  that  of  maintaining 
ahout  4,000  Philippine  scouts  as  a  part  of  the  regular  army,  does 
not  exceed  $6,000,000  annually.  This  is  all  the  expense  to  whicn 
the  United  States  has  been  put  for  five  or  six  years  last  past. 
The  expenses  of  the  civil  government  in  the  islands  since  its  es- 
tablishment have  been  met  entirely  from  the  proceeds  of  taxes 
collected  in  the  islands,  with  but  one  notably  generous  and 
commendable  exception,  when  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
appropriated  $3,000,000  in  1902  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  from  the  dangers  of  famine  and  distress  caused  by  the 
death  from  rinderpest  of  three-fourths  of  the  cattle  of  the 
islands. 

Veterans  of  Country's  "Wars. 

Both  platforms  declare,  as  they  should,  in  favor  of.  generous 
pensions  for  the  veterans  of  the  civil  and  Spanish  wars.  I  stop 
to  note  the  presence  here  of  a  body  of  veterans  of  Ohio,  and  to 
express  my  thanks  for  the  honor  they  do  me  in  coming.  I  am 
lacking  in  one  qualification  of  all  Republican  Presidents  since 
Lincoln,  that  of  having  been  exposed  to  danger  and  death  on  the 
field  of  battle  in  defense  of  our  country.  I  hope  that  this  lack 
will  not  make  the  veterans  think  I  am  any  less  deeply  thrilled 
by  the  memory  of  their  great  comrajdes  gone  before — Grant, 
Hayes,  Garfield,  Harrison  and  McKinley,  all  sons  of  Ohio,  who 
left  records  refiecting  glory  upon  their  State  and  nation — or  that 
my  sympathies  with  the  valor  and  courage  and  patriotism  of 
those  who  faced  death  in  the  country's  crises  are  any  less  earnest 
and  sincere  than  they  would  be  had  I  the  right  to  wear  a  button 
of  the  Grand  Army  or  of  the  veteran  association  of  any  of  our 
country's  wars. 

The  RiarlitB  and   Progrress   of   tKe  Ifearro. 

The  Republican  platform  refers  to  those  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  that  were  passed  by  the  Republican  party  for  the 
protection  of  the  negro.  The  negro,  in  the  forty  years  since  he 
was  freed  from  slavery,  has  made  remarkable  progress.  He  is 
becoming  a  more  and  more  valuable  member  of  the  communities 
In  which  he  lives.  The  education  of  the  negro  is  being  expanded 
and  improved  in  every  way.  The  best  men  of  both  races,  at  the 
J^orth  as  well  as  at  the  South,  ought  to  rejoice  to  see  growing  up 
among  the  Southern  ^o^le  an  influential  element  dds^^ed  to 
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encourage  the  negro  in  his  hard  struggle  for  industrial  inde- 
pendence and  assured  political  status.  The  Republican  .platform, 
adopted  at  Chicago,  explicitly  demands  justice  for  all  men  with- 
out regard  to  race  or  color,  and  just  as  explicitly  declares  for 
the  enforcement,  and  without  reservation,  in  letter  and  spirit,  of 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  needless  to  state  that  I  stand  with  my  party 
squarely  on  that  plank  in  the  platform,  and  believe  that  equal 
justice  to  all  men  and  the  fair  and  impartial  enforcement  of 
these  amendments  are  in  keeping  with  the  real  American  spirit 
of  fair  play. 

Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  Republican  party 
have  constantly  advocated  a  policy  with  respect  to  the  army  and 
navy  that  will  keep  this  republic  ready  at  all  times  to  defend 
her  territory  and  her  doctrines,  and  to  assure  her  appropriate 
part  in  promoting  permanent  tranquillity  among  the  nations.  I 
welcome  from  whatever  motive  the  change  in  the  Democratic  at- 
titude toward  the  maintenance  and  support  of  an  adequate  nav3% 
and  hope  that  in  the  next  platform  the  silence  of  the  present 
platform  in  respect  to  the  army  will  be  changed  to  an  acqui- 
escence in  its  maintenance  *to  the  point  of  efficiency  in  connec- 
tion with  the  efficiently  reorganized  militia  and  the  national  vol- 
unteers, for  the  proper  defense  of  the  country  in  times  of  war, 
and  the  discharge  of  those  duties  in  times  of  peace  for  which  the 
army,  as  at  present  constituted,  has  shown  itself  so  admirably 
adapted  in  the  Philippines,  in  San  Francisco,  in  Cuba  and  else- 
where. We  are  a  world  power  and  cannot  help  it,  and  although 
at  peace  with  all  the  world  and  secure  in  the  consciousness 
that  the  American  people  do  not  desire  and  will  not  provoke  a  ~ 
war  with  any  other  country,  we  must  be  prudent  and  not  be 
lulled  into  a  sense  of  security  which  would  possibly  expose  us 
to  national  humiliation.  Our  best  course,  therefore,  is  to  insist 
on  the  constant  improvement  in  our  navy  and  its  maintenance 
at  the  highest  point  of  efficiency. 

Protection  of  CttlBens  Abroad. 

The  position  which  our  country  has  won  under  I^epublican  ad- 
ministrations before  the  world  should  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
every  one,  even  the  humblest,  of  those  entitled  to  look  to  the 
American  flag  for  protection,  without  regard  to  race,  creed  or 
color,  and  whether  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
of  our  dependencies.  In  some  countries  with  which  we  are  on 
friendly  terms  distinctions  are  made  in  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  our  citizens  traveling  abroad  and  having  passports  of  our  ex- 
ecutive, based  on  considerations  that  are  r^v^\^^^^\\>  \.^  Mtv'e:  ^-^Xnx-* 
eipl69  of  our  government  and  civilVzatVon.   ^\ia  U^v^\:^^^^i».^  V^^"^^.j 
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and  administration  will  continue  to  make  every  proper  endeavor 
to  seenre  the  abolition  of  such  distinctions,  which  in  our  eyes  are 
both  needless  and  opprobrious. 

Asiatic  Immigrratioii. 

In  the  matter  of  the  limitation  upon  Asiatic  immigration,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Democratic  platform,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  present  Republican  administration  has  shown  itself  able,  by 
diplomatic  negotiations  and  without  unnecessary  friction  with 
self-respecting  goTernments,  to  minimize  the  evils  suggested,  and 
a  subsequent  Republican  administration  may  be  counted  on  to 
continue  the  same  policy. 

.   Conservation*  of   National   Resources. 

The  conservation  of  national  resources  is  a  subject  to  which 
the  present  administration  has  given  especial  attention.  The 
necessity  for  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  improvement  of 
our  waterways,  the  preservation  of  our  soil  and  of  our  forests, 
the  securing  from  private  appropriation  the  power  in  navigable 
streams,  the  retention  of  the  undisposed  of  coal  lands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  alienation,  all  will  properly  claim  from  the  next 
administration  earnest  attention  and  appropriate  legislation. 

National  Health  Bnrean. 

I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  various  agencies  of  tlie 
national  government  established  for  the  preservation  of  the 
national  health  scattered  through  several  departaents  should 
be  rendered  more  efficient  by  uniting  them  in  a  bureau  of  the 
Government  under  a  competent  head,  and  that  I  understand  to  be 
in  eflPect  the  recommendation  of  both  parties. 

Publicity  of  Campatsrh  'dontrtbnttons  and  CSxpenditiires. 

Another  plank  of  the  Democratic  platform  refers  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Republican  convention  to  express  an  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  publicity  of  contributions  received  and  expenditures  made 
in  elections.  Here  again  we  contrast  our  opponents'  promises 
with  our  own  acts.  Great  improvement  has  taken  place  under 
Republican  auspices  in  respect  to  the  collection  and  expenditure 
of  money  for  this  purpose.  The  old  and  pernicious  system  of 
levying  tax  on  the  salaries  of  government  employees  in,  order  to 
'jay  the  expenses  of  the  party  in  control  of  the  administration 
has  been  abolished  by  statute.  By  a  law  passed  by  the  Republi-. 
can  Congress  in  1907,  contributions  from  corporations  to  in*- 
fluence  or  pay  the  expenses  connected  with  the  election  of  Presi- 
dential electors  or  of  members  of  Congress  are  forbidden  under 
penalty. 

A  resident  of  New  York  has  been  selected  as  treasurer  of 

the  Republican  National  Committee,  who  was  treasurer  of  the 

Republican  State  Committee  when  Governor  Hughes  was  elected 
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iti  New  York»  and  who  nmde  a  complete  ^tatoment  within 
twenty  days  after  the  election,  as  required  by  the  New  York 
law,  of  the  contributions  received  by  him  and  the  expenditures 
made  by  him  or  under  his  authority  in  connection  with  that  elec- 
tion. His  residence  and  the  discharge  of  his  dutie&i  in  the  State 
of  New  York  subject  him  to  the  law  of  that  State  ^s  to  all  re- 
ceipts of  the  ti'easury  of  the  national  committee  fno^  whatever 
source  and  as  to  all  its  disbursements.  His  returns,  will  be  under 
the  obligrations  and  penalties  of  the  law,  and  a  misstatement  by 
him  or  the  filing  of  a  false  acpount  will  subject  him  to  prpsecn- 
tion  for  perjury  and  violation  of  the  statute.  Of  ooujrse,  under 
the  Federal  law,  he  is  not  permitted  ^  n^qeive  any  contributions 
from  corporations. 

If  I  am  elected  President  I  shall  urge  upon  Congress,  with 
every  hope  of  success,  that  a  law  be  passed  requiring  a  filing  in  a 
Federal  office  of  a  statement  of  the  contributions  received  by 
committees  and  candidates  in  elections  for  members  of  Congress, 
and  in  such  other  elections  as  are  constftutionally  within  the 
control  of  Congress.  Meantime  the  Bepublican  party  by  the  se- 
lection of  a  New  Y'ork  treasurer  has  subjected  all  its  receipts 
and  expenditures  to  the  compulsory  obligation  of  such  a  law. 

Income  Tax. 

The  Democratic  platform  demands,  two  constitutional  amen$I- 
.ments,  one  providing  for  an  incomia  tax  and  the,  other  for  the 
election  of  Senators  by  the  people.  In .  my  judgment  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  for  an  income  tax  is  not  necessary.  1 
believe  that  an  income  tax,  when  the  proteQtiye  sy^em  of  cus- 
toms and  the  internal  revenue  tax.  shall .  not  furnish  income 
enough  for  goyernmental  needs,  can  and^  should  be  devised 
which- under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme. jCqurt  will  conform  to 
the  Constitution. 

•  ESleotlon  of  Sem«tor«. 

With  respect  to  the  election  of  Senators  by-  the  people,  per- 
sonally I  am  inclined  to  favor  it,  but  it  is  hardly  a  party  ques- 
tion. A  resolution  in  its' favor  has  passed  a -Republican  House  of 
Representatives  sfeveral  times,  and  has  been  rejected  in  a  Be- 
publican Senate  by  the  vottes  of  Senators  from  both  parties:  It 
has  been  approved  by  the  legislatures  of  many  Republican  States. 
In  a  number  of  States,  both  Democratic  and  Republican,  shbstaai- 
tially  such  a  system  now  prevails. 

InaccnracT  and  Insineejrity  of  Den&oeratlc  Cl&arsies  of  Bxtrav- 
aarauce  in  Increase  of  Offices  and  Expenditures. 

Our  opponents  denounce  the  Republican  party  for  increasing 

the  number  of  offices  23,000,  at  a  cost  of  $16,000,000„  during  the 

last  year.     Such  denunciation  is  characteristic  of  the  Democratic 

platform.    It  fails  to  specify  in  any  way  what  th^  offices  are,  and 

.  leaves  the  in;Eerence  that  the  increase  ^«k.\i  ^^!^Ye\fc^\s^  ^Js^fc  ^'^;^;^^- 
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sentatives  of  Democracy  in  Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
net  number  of  offices  increased  was  just  about  half  the  number 
stated;  the  increase  was  due  chiefly  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
ni^vy,  the  construction  of  the  Panama  canal,  the  extension  of  the 
rural  free  delivery  and  to  the  new  offices  necessary  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  pure  food  meat  inspection,  railroad  rate  regu- 
lation, arid  land  reclamation,  forest  preservation  and  other 
measures  which  Congress  passed  with  almost  unanimous  popular 
approval.  The  Democratic  platform,  so  far  from  attacking  any 
of  this  legislation,  specifically  approves  much  and  condemns  none 
Of  it,  and  ft  is,  of  course,  disingenuous  to  claim  credit  for  ap- 
proving legislation  and  yet  to  denounce  the  expenditures  neces- 
sary to  give  it  effect. 

Cltarve  of  Deficit. 

Again,  it  charges  that  a  deficit  of  sixty  millions  of  dollars 
between  the  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the-  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1908,  occurred.  As  explained  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  at  least  half  of  this  deficit  is  only  an  apparent 
one.  The  falling  oft  in  receipts  was,  of  course,  occasioned  by  the 
unusual  panic,  but  there  is  ample  free  money  in  the  Treasury  to 
meet  the  difference,  and  the  difference  itself  is  not  half  of  it 
properly  a  deficit,  because  involved  in  it  was  the  retirement  of 
some  thirty-three  millions  of  the  bonds  of  the  Government. 

During  the  past  seven  years  the  income  and  expenditures  of 
the  Government  have  been  nearly  equal,  some  years  showing  a 
surplus  and  others,  fewer  in  number,  a  deficit.  Taking  one  year 
with  another,  including  this  year,  there  has  been  an  average  sur- 
plus. The  surplus  last  year,  for  instance,  was  greater  than  the 
deficit  this  year;  so  that,  in  fact,  under  the  present  administra- 
tion there  has  been  no  deficit,  but  a  surplus  which  is  actually  in 
the  Treasury. 

The  Democratic  platform  nowhere  points  out  the  ex|3endi- 
tures  which  might  be  reduced  or  avoided.  It  would  be  found 
generally  that  to  the  increases  which  have  occurred,  Democratic 
Representatives  in  Congpress  made  no  opposition,  but  rather  sup- 
ported the  measures  providing  them,  and  now  the  party  has 
not  the  courage  to  indicate  what  part  of  government  cost  it 
would  end.  It  joins  the  Republican  party  specifically  in  approv- 
ing the  outlay  of  $150,000,000  as  pensions.  It  expressly  favors 
also  the  cost  of  greatly  increased  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
the  cost  of  doubling  the  navy  and  of  many  other  enterprises  to 
which  it  urges  the  Government.  Its  attack,  therefore,  has  noth- 
ing in  it  of  fairness  or  sincerity. 

Higrli   Cl&aracter   and   Efllcieney   of  Administratioii. 

The  truth  is  that  it  is  known  of  all  fair-minded  men  that 
there  never  has  been  an  administration  in  the  Government  more 
eJBcientljr  conducted,  more  free  from  scandal,  and  in  which  the 
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standard  of  official  duty  has  been  set  higher  than  in  the  present 
Republican  administration,  which  the  Democratic  platform  has 
thus  denounced.  It  has  had  to  meet  the  problems  arising  from 
the  enormous  expansion  of  government  functions  under,  new 
legislative  measures,  as  well  as  in  the  new  dependencies,  and  in 
the  greatest  constructive  work  of.  modern  times,  the  Panfuna- 
canal,  and  its  members  may  well  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  excep- 
tional record  for  efficiency,  economy,  honesty  and  fidelity  which 
it  has  made.  We  may  rely  upon  our  recoird  in  this  regard  in  an 
appeal  to  the  American  people  for  their  approval. 

The  foreign  policy  of  this  country  under  the  present  adminis* 
tration  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
important  part  the  administration  took  In  bringing  about  an 
end  of  the  Russian- Japanese  war  by  a  treaty  honorable  to  both 
parties  and  the  prevention  of  wars  in  Central  America  and  Cuba 
are  striking  instances  of  this.  The  arbitration  treaties  signed 
with  all  the  important  nations  of  the  world  mark  a  great  step 
forward  in  the  development  of  the  usefulness  of  The  Hague 
tribunal.  The  visit  of  Secretary  Root  to  South  America  emphar 
sized  our  friendship  for  our  sister  republics,  which  are  making 
.  such  strides  in  the  south  heniisphere,  and  met  with  a  most 
cordial  and  gratifying  response  from  our  Latin- American  col- 
leagues. The  assistance  which  we  are  rendering  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo to  enable  that  government  to  meet  its  obligations  and 
avoid  anarchy  is  another  instance  of  successful  work  of  this  ad- 
ministration in  helping  our  neighbors. 

This  administration  has,  by  the  promptness,  skill  and  energy 
of  its  negotiations,  secured  dominion  in  the  Canal  Zone  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  without  which  the  construction  of  the  canal 
would  have  been  imi>ossyble.  It  has  subdued  the  heretofore  in- 
surmountable obstacle  of  disease  and  made  the  place  of  work 
healthy.  It  has  created  such  an  organization  that  in  six  years 
certainly,  and  probably  in  less,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  will  ho. 
united,  to  the  everlasting  benefit  of  the  world's  <;ommerce  and 
the  eflPectiveness  of  our  navy  will  be  doubled. 

The  mere  statement  of  the  things  actually  done  by  this  ad- 
ministration at  home,  in  our  dependencies  and  in  foreign  afTairs, 
shows  a  marvel  of  successful  accomplishment,  and  if  ever  a  party 
has  entitled  itself  to  the  approval  of  its  works  by  a  renewed  man- 
date of  jx^er  from  the  people  whom  it  served  it  is  the  Republi* 
can  party  in  the  present  campaign. 

The  only  respect  in  which  nothing  has  been  done  is  in  the 
developqieht  of  our  foreign  marine.  As  long  as  we  uphold  the 
system  of  protection  for  our  home  industries  we  must  recognize 
that  it  is  inapplicable  to  assist  those  of  our  citizens  engaged  in 
the  foreign  shipping  business,  because  there  is  no  feasible 
means  of  excluding  foreign  competition,  and  that  the  only  other 
method  of  building  up  such  a  b-wsmiis^  *\^  Vj*"^  ^\x<i<iX.  'eK^  \sv  S>» 
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form  of  a  ihail  subsidy.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  considered  in 
the  last  Congress  as  a  tentative  step.  The  establishment  of  direct 
steamship  lines  between  our  Atlantic  ports  and  South  America 
wduld  certainly  do  mucl^  to  develop  a  trade  that  might  be  made 
far  greater.  On  the  Pacific  the  whole  shipping  trade  threatens 
to  pass  into  the  control  of  Japan.  Something  ought  to  be  done, 
and  the  bill  which  failed  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Imdei^endent  Democrats.. 

The  Democratic  party  under  its  present  leadership  in  previous 
campaigns  has  manifested  a  willingness  to  embrace  any  doctrine 
which  would  win  votes,  with  little  sense  of  responsibility  for  its 
practical  operation.  In  its  striving  for  success  it  has  ignored  the 
business  prosperity  of  the  coimtry,  has  departed  from  sound  eco- 
nomic and  governmental  principles,  and  has  reversed  its  own  tra- 
ditional views  of  constitutional  construction.  Patriotic  members 
of  the  party  have  refused  to  be  controlled  by  party  ties,  and  have 
either  refrained  from  voting  or  have  supported  the  Republican 
candidate.  May  we  not  appeal  to  these  courageous;  and  inde- 
pendent citizens  again  to  give  us  their  support  in  this  campaign, 
because  the  reasons  for  their  breaking  the  bonds  of  party  are 
stronger  to-day  than  ever  before? 

Lengrtli   of  Speecli   Made  Necessary   by  Namerous   Issues. 

I  have  now  reyiewed  at  great  length  the  principles  at  issue 
between  the  two  parties.  When  I  began  the  preparation  of  this 
speech  of  acceptance  I  had  hoped  to  make  it  much  briefer  than 
it  is,  but  I  found  on  an  examination  of  the  platform  and  on  a  con- 
sideration of  the  many  measures  passed  during  the  present  ad- 
ministration and  the  issues  arising  out  of  them  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  deal  with  the  subjects  comprehen^vely  with  proper 
explanation  and  qualification  in  a  short  discussion.  This  is  my 
excuse.  -     . 

Difference    ttetiveen    Partlest    Prosperity   Tl^tH    Repnlilloan 
Success;    Business    pipaster    Witli    Democratic.   Victory. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  attitude  of  the  Republican  party 

with  reference  to  evils  which  have  crept  in,  due  to  the  enormous 

material  expansion  of  this  country,,  is  to  continue  the  Roosevelt 

policies  of  progress  and  regulation,  while  the   attitude  of   the 

Democratic  party  under  its  present  leadership  is  the  Change  for 

the  sake  of  change  to  the  point  of  irresponsible  destruction,  and 

that  there  is  no  hope  whatever  of  a  restoration  of  prosperity  in 

returning  it  to  power.    As  said  in  our  platform,  we  Republicans 

go  before  the  country  -asking  the  support,  not  only  of  those  who 

have  acted  with  us  heretofore,  but  of  all  our  fellow-citizens  who, 

regardless  of  past  political  differences,  unite  in  the   desire  to 

maintain  the  policies,  perpetuate  the  blessings,  and  make  secuxre, 

thti  aohievemenfts  of  a.  greater  America.  v...    .■  .; 
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The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  tnxm^)x  in  coiieis.*  f^nd  con- 
venient form  for  reference  snch  informaticm  as  is  likely  to  be  re* 
quired  by  speR.kf?r.«i»  writers,  and  uthera  partk-i|mtinjr  iii  rne  kUs* 
eusijions  of  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1908*  Howt'Vtn-  well  ad- 
vised the  s|jeaker  or  writer  may  l>e  upon  the  topics  of  the  eam- 
paign,  he  will  require  for  reference  many  faet-.*  and  ti^ures  whicli 
ean  only  l>e  had  by  consulting  numerous  pahlieationa,  many  of 
them  so  bulky  ils  to  be  praiitifaljle  for  tie^k  u^e  oniy»  This  work 
is  intended  to  prt!sent  in  eom-ise  and  portable  form  the  n  ore  im- 
portant of  these  fat-ts  and  fl|^irres,  so  condunsjed  and  arranged  as 
to  be  convenient  for  ready  refer enee  in  the  field,  on  the  stumps 
upon  the  train,  or  wdiert^ver  they  may  bt^  desired.  The  arrang^ii- 
ment  of  the  book  will  be  apjiareut  upon  ati  examination  of  the 
table  of  contents  which  occupies  the  opening  pa^e.  Each  of 
the  subjects  likely  to  require  diSLnission  is  treated  under  its 
proper  title  and  foUo.vved  by  such  statistical  state  nent^  as  may 
be  I'eq^ui-ed  for  further  reference.  A  copious  index  which  fol- 
lows the  table  of  contents  will  euable  tho^e  utilizing^  the  volume 
readily  to  find  the  detailed  facts  which  they  may  require  for -in- 
stant reference.  The  Htatlatical  and  historical  statements  pre- 
sented in  the  diseu^aions  have  been  carefully  verified  and  the 
authority,  in  tlie  more  important  statements,  citedj  while  the 
tables  ai*e  in  most  cases  from  orticial  publit^ations  of  the  Out- 
er n  me  at  or  from  accepted  authorities. 

It  hajj  been  deemed  prcjpcr  to  present  as  fully  as  practicable 
information  upon  snbjeets  likely  to  receive  especial  attention, 
and  tlie  space  allotttHl  to  the  eba[>ters  on  Control  of  Corpor- 
ations, the  Money  Panic,  and  the  relief  afforded  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  Wages  and  l^riee;*,  TarifF,  the  Philippines,  and 
the  Work  of  the  Ai*my  has  been  adjusted  to  the  pu?vsible  re- 
quirements of  those  desiring  infonuation  upon  thi^^^e  subjects- 
Much  unfounded  criticism  has  been  offered  by  the  J>emoeratK 
with  feference  to  the  cnlartfement  of  the  Army  and  the  expen- 
ditures Yj^Kler  ita  operations,  and  it  has  therefore  been  dcemeil 
proper  to  present  somewhat  In  detail  information  regarding  the 
work  whieh  it  has  so  successfully  acconiplitahed  both  in  war 
and  in.  the  d  eve  In  patent  of  conditions  at  home.  The  criticisms 
of  the  work  of  the  party  in  regard  to  the  Philippines,  coming 
from  a  party  which  has  already  the  record  of  having-  hauled 
down  the  American  flag  in  i.slands  of  the  Pacific,  sii|3f^est  ..ne  im- 
portance of  a  full  presentation  of  the  splendid  work  done  in  those 
islands.  The  constant  but  unftumded  assertions  that  cost  Of 
living  has  advanced  moi'c  than  ,wng-es  justifle*^  the  detailed  dis- 
cnsaion  of  this  .subject  vvhi^h  will  be  foimd  in  the  chapter  en- 
titled ''Labor,  ^Vages^  and  Prices/''  and  especial  attention  ia 
called  to  the  luformatifin  there  presented  which  fully  v,isprovea 
V  tiiese  assertions. 
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Another  volnmct  entitled  "Extmets  from  the  Congressional 
cwti."  contAins  brief  extracts  from  S|>et*ches  delivered  in 
f fSongftess  upon  i^ubjects  likely  to  be  discuHsed  in  the  present 
Campaig-n,  It  GQvtuius  the  hr-nt  iiticraiiecii  tif  the  pfirtji  kmtierH 
duritig  itM  entire  hintorv  upott  the  jireut  uttbji^rtft  likely  to  he 
f^onj^iflered  in  thin  fampnii/ti.  Regtdatiod  of  Corporations,  the 
Money  Panic,  Protectiort^  Heciprocity.  Trusts*  Prices,  Ilepubli- 
can  Prosperity,  Demoeratic  Adversitv.  the  Worki'^g-an,  the 
-Farmer,  the  Sold  for,  FUiral  Fri*e  Delivery,  the  P.ist-Oflice  In- 
vestijjation.  Panama,  Cuba,  the  Philippines  and  the  Paeifie, 
Shipping,  the  Navy,  and  the  Kecjord.  of  President  Roosevelt  are 
discus^ied  in  theRe  ponrise  extra'*t^  from  the  public  ntt^runees 
of  party  leaders  past  and  present.  The  volume  may  readily  be 
used  as  a  x>ocket  eoTupanion.  in  the  fifld  or  on  the  train,  and  will 
prove  a  valntible  mipplejnentary  work  in  connection  with  this 
text  bo^^k. 

^E(>th  volnmes  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Na* 
tional   Committee, 
^1 
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FOUR  GREAT  FACTS. 


"Four  great  facts  seem  to  Justify  the  Republican  party  in  ask- 
ing the  Toters  of  the  United  States  to  continue  it  in  control  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Oovemment.  First,  the  promptness  with  which  it  has  fulfilled  the 
pledges  of  its  platform  upon  which  it  successfully  appealed  to  the  people 
in  1896 ;  second,  the  prosperity  which  has  come  to  all  classes  of  our 
citizens  with,  and  as  a  result  of;  the  fulfillment  of  those  pledges;  third, 
the  evidence  which  that  prosperity  furnishes  of  the  fallacy  of  the  prin- 
ciples offered  by  the  opposing  parties  in  1896,  and  still  supported  by  them ; 
and,  fourth,  the  advantages  to  our  country,  our  commerce,  and  our  people 
in  the  extension  of  area,  commerce,  and  international  influence  which 
have  unexpectedjy  come  as  an  Incident  of  the  fulfillment  of  one  of  the 
important  pledges  of  the  platform  of  1896,  and  with  it  the  opportunity  for 
benefiting  the  people  of  the  territory  affected." — From  the  Republican 
Campaign  Text-Book  of  1900. 

The  above  quotation  from  the  opening  pages  of  the  Repub- 
lican Campaign  Text  Book  of  1900  applies  with  equal  force  to 
conditions  in  the  present  campaign.  The  four  great  facts  which 
justified  the  party  in  asking  the  .support  of  the  public  in  1900 
were :  First,  that  its  pledges  of  1896  had  been  redeemed ;  second, 
that  prosperity  had  come  as  a  result;  third,  that  developments 
since  1896  had  shown  the  fallacy  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Democracy  then  appealed  for  public  support;  and,  fourth, 
the  conditions  which  had  come  to  other  parts  of  the  world  and 
their  people  as  a  result  of  promises  fulfilled  by  the  Republican 
party  in  the  United  States.  These  assertions  made  in  the  Text 
Book  of  1900  have  been  fully  justified  by  the  added  experiences 
of  another  eight  years.  The  pledges  of  1896  and  those  made  in 
1900  and  1904  have  been  redeemed.  The  Protective  Tariff  has 
been  restored;  the  Gold  Standard  made  permanent;  Cuba  freed, 
given  independence,  protected  from  internal  troubles  and  about 
to  be  again  made  a  Republic;  the  Panama  Canal  assured  under 
the  sole  ownership  and  control  of  the  United  States;  a  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  established;  Rural  Free  Delivery 
given  to  millions  of  the  agricultural  community;  the  laws  for 
the  proper  regulation  of  trusts  and  great  corporations  strength- 
ened and  enforced;  prosperity  established;  commerce  devel- 
oped ;  labor  protected  and  given  ample  employment  and  reward ; 
intelligence,  prosperity,  and  good  government  established  In  dis- 
tant Islands;  and  the  fiag  of  the  United  States  made  the  em- 
blem of  honor  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

All  of  these  great  accomplishments  have  been  the  work  of 
the  Republican  party.  In  each  of  them  it  has  met  the  discourage- 
ment, the  opposition,  and  the  hostilities  of  the  Democracy.  The 
Protective  Tariff  was  fought  at  every  step,  and  denounced  by 
the  platform  of  the  Democrats  as  a  "robbery."  The  act  estal>- 
lishing  the  Gold  Standard  was  opposed  and  the  Democratic  vote 
cast  almost  solidly  against  it,  and  that  party  inJLts  conventions 
and  platforms  of  1904  and  1908  deliberately  refused  to  retract 
in  the  slighest  degree  its  advocacy  of  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver.  In  the  war  for  the  freedom  of  Cuba,  the 
work  of  the  Republicans  was  met  with  harsh  criticism.  In 
the  ^efforts  to  establish  peace  and  good  government  in  the 
newly  acquired  territory,  each  step  met  with  opposition  and 
false  charges  and  with  the  demand  that  the  territory  and  its 
millions  of  people  be  abandoned  to  internal  strife  or  control 
by  a  monarchial  government.  The  acquirement  of  the  right  to 
construct  the  Panama  Canal  was  met  with  opposition  and  ob- 
struction. The  enforcement  of  law  against  trusts  and  other 
great  corporations  was  denounced  as  ineffective  and  designed  to 
deceive  the  public.  The  establishment  of  rural  free  delivery 
was  discouraged.  The  splendid  prosperity  which  followed  the 
restoration  of  the  protective  tariff  was  decried  and  denounced 
as  fictitious  and  temporary,  and  an  attempt  made  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  dissatisfaction  and  discord  among  the  people  by  com- 
plaints of  the  higher  cost  of  food  which  came  as  the  natural  re- 
sults of  the  increased  demand  accompanying  general  prosperity 
and  high  wages. 

It  is  upon  the  evidence  of  the  past  twelve  years,  evidence 
that   the   Republican   party   is   a    party    of   progress,    and   the 
Democracy   a  party  of  inaction,   retardment,  and   faiilt-fi 
that  the  Republican  party  again  confidently  appeals  for  public 
support  in  the  Presidential  and  Congressional  elections  of  1908. 
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BeffnlAtlon  of  CorparBttonH. 

The    last    eight    years    have    been    momentous*      They    have 

brought  us  the  problem  of  industrml  atid  commercial  honesty; 

the    proper  control   of    our    vast    induatrial    forces.      The    moyt 

couapiouous  and  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  presftut  He- 

B  '  publican  admin i^^trat kin   has    been  g^iven   to   this    problem— th*.^ 

H  "square  deal"  in  business, 

K        Oar  national  prosperity  has   in  itself  brought  this  business 

^fc  question  to   the   acute   stage   of  a   national  crisis.     We  are   a,^- 

H^'sured  of  our  enormous  national   rc-^ources,  of  our  power  to  de- 

H   velop  them.    We  have  ace vimu late d  gre^t  national  and  Individual 

^>  wealth.     Now    the   country  is   taking    iip    the  question    of   the 

methods  by  which  such  resources  have  been  developed  and  wealtb 

acquired,    recognizing   that   no   industrial   system,    however   ap- 

parently  suecessfiU^  can  permanently  endui^e  unless  it  is  based  on 

fair  competitive  methods  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  men, 

Tlie  enormous  concentration  of  comniereial  power  in  a  few 
hands  has  been  one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  past 
decade*  It  has  formed  part  of  this  problem  and  has  aroused  the 
country  to  a  consideration  of  the  indnatrial  atid  economic  facts 
involved  therein. 

The  Adininii^itration  holds  that  the  efficient  btisiness  man 
should  be  fully  rewarded  for  the  great  ser- vices  he  renders  to  the 

»  public.  It  desires  in  every  way  to  support  and  foster  honest 
business.  There  is  no  quarrel  with  corporations  themselves,  or 
with  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  but  only  with  certain  forms  of 
corporate  organ! station  and  maua^ement.  anil  certain  methods  by 

f  which  such  wealth  is  acquired.  Corporations  are  the  proper  and 
necessary  machinery  of  modern  business.  We  ca,nnot  c^rry  on 
our  commerce  without  them.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we 
BO  supervise  and  regulate  them  that  their  obvious  evils  and  de-  M 
feet  a  be  cut  away,  and  the  essential  part  of  our  business  ma*  f 
t'hinery  ne  preserved  f<jr  the  work  for  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  community  has  created  corporations ;  they  are 
artiUcial  things,  wholly  dne  to  the  act  of  the  state.  The  «tate 
is  t]ierefore  responsible  for  them  and  has  not  only  the  right, 
but  also  the  imperative  duty,  of  requiring  ttieir  proper  organiza- 
tion and  luanageinent. 

The  Administration  has  therefore  given  its  attention  *s- 
*pecially  to  the  business  methods  of  corporations,  to  put  an  end 
I  to  those  methods  ■  that  are  against  public  interest,  and  to  pre- 


I 


^rve  the  essential  ^ood  in  the  system.  M 


are  subject  to  Federal  law»     Most  of  our  large  companies  are 
iirterstate  in   their  operations   and   national    in  their  scope,   so 

»'  the   only   power  competent    to    regulate    them    is,  the    National      m 
^Government*     The  jurisdiction  must  be  commensurate   with  tbe     fl 
scope  of  the  subject-matter.    Our  financial  and  industrial  leaders      ■ 
have  deliberately  made  our  businesses  national  by  their  combina- 
tions, blotting  ofT  the  business  map  the  lines  between  corpora- 
tion  and   corporation,  between   State  and    State,     They  cannot 
therefore  justly  be  heard  to  complain  if  the  legal  control   of 
these  businesses  be"  also  made  national,  to  meet  the  conditions      M 
they  themselves  have  created.  ■ 

Otii'  present  system  of  combination,  concentratiug  business 
in  the  bands  of  a  few  men,  has  entrusted  to  the  corporate  mana- 
ger vast  powers.  He  can  apply  these  force?*  at  any  gpven  point. 
In  favor  of  one  man  or  another ;  he  can  bargain  for  special  favors 
and  privileges;  he  can  use  its  powers  and  its  credV.  for  his  own 
private  benefit  j  he  can  affect  the  agencies  of  public  opinion  at  a  M 
thousand  points,  ^ 

These  powers  have  in  certain  lnstan<sfc%  ^i^^ti  -^-^wv^^^  w'tt^- 
The  credit  6f  coi^porations  h^s  WeTi  taa^^  >t\\^.  \i<^^\  ti^    ^xVaisi.V'e-^ 
;gBin,  to  the  loss  of  the  itockholduT  ^tid%\v^  ^x^VCx^,    ^ww'sr  ts^<l 
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traffic  has  been  used  to  buy  unfair  advantages,  to  secure  from 
railroads  rebates  and  secret  private  latcs,  favors  in  car  distribi- 
tion,  terminal  and  dock  facilities.  The  sheer  weight  of  capLtil 
has  ^en  used  to  .crush,  competitors  l:^  ruuu)\is  local,  price-cut- 
ting", simply  to  destroy  the  business  of  othfeps.  SkiUful  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  the  confusion  of  our  corporation  laws  to 
obscure  and  defeat  the  rights  of  minority  stockholders  and  bond- 
holders. 

The  Eepublican  party  has  taken  vigorous  action  on  these  q:K06- 
.  tions.  It  is  trying  to  save  and  promote  business,  to  maintain  an 
industrial  machinery  which  shall  be  capable  of  standing  up  tc 
the  work  of  an  industrial  nation.  That  machinery  must  be  built 
on  merit  and  not  on  fraud  or  favor.  It  proposes  to  see  that  capi- 
tal and  energy,  and  labor  and  brains,  have  a  fair  chance.  It 
proposes  to  see  that  man  win  who  is  a  good  manufacturer,  a 
good  railway  man,  a  good  salesman,  who  g'»tp  good  business  be- 
cause he  gives  good  service,  and  not  that  man  win  who  is  cnly 
fp^ood  at  getting  an  unfair  advantage  or  at  preventing  any  on^ 
elfie  from  doing  business. 

The  business  men  of  the  country  desire  honest  methods.  1  hey 
desire  to  succeed  simply  by  giving  the  best  service  and  the  lowest 
prices,  and  such  success  benefits  the  public  also.  These  men  have 
ihe  support  of  the  Administration,  and  they  need  it  agaMiwc  the 
unfair  business  methods  of  that  small  but  active  class  of  men 
who  succeed  merely  by  crippling  the  efficiency  of  competitors, 
by  denying  them  equal  opportunity.  Such  success  means  the  in- 
jury of  our  w^hole  business  system. 

The  President  has  again  and  again  stated  the  principles  of 
the  Administration  in  this  matter  in  addresses  and  messages  to 
Congress. 

"It  is  an  absurdity  to  expect  to  eliminate  abuses  In  great  corporations 
by  State  action.  ♦  ♦  •  The  National  Government  alone  can  deal  ade- 
quately with  these  great  corporations."  ♦♦♦♦♦*•  "Our  aim 
Is  to  help  every  honest  man,  every  honest,corpo?ation,  and  our  policy  means. 
In  its  ultimate  analysis,  a  healthy  and  prosperous  expansion  of  the  busi- 
ness activities  of  honest  business  men  and.  honest  corporations."     *      *      * 

"A  combination  should  not  be  tolerated  if  it  abuses  the  power  ac- 
quired by  combination  to  the  public  detriment.  •  ♦  ♦  Among  the  points 
to  be  aimed  at  should  be  the  prohibition  of  unhealthy  competition,  such  as 
rendering  service  at  an  actual  loss  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  out  com- 
, petition." 

Led  by  President  Roosevelt,  the  National  Administrati'^n  has 
therefore  been  dealing  with  corporations  along  the^  lines  of 
a  consistent  policy  which  has  never  changed  in  principle.  It 
has  enforced  the  laws  that  make  for  fair  competition  and  equal 
•opportunity  and  has  made  them  essential  parts  of  our  coimner- 
cial  system;  equal  rates  from  the  railroads,  the  highways  of 
commerce,  have  been  afforded  to,  all  shippers  as  never  before. 
Railroad  rebates  and  discriminations,  which  are  the  deadliest 
attacks  on  equality  in  business,  have  been  exposed  and  punished, 
so  that  there  is  to-day  less  of  railroad  discrimination  beiii«^ 
practiced  than  at  any  time  since  the  passage  of  the  interstate 
Copuuerce  Law  in  1887,  The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  had  its 
svsterai  of  unfair  railway  discriminations  laid  open  in  detail  to 
the  public,  has. been  indicted  in  six  dilTerent  judicial  districr,s, 
including  thirty  indictments  with  a  total  of  9,704  offenses  enum- 
erated therein;  in  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  it  has  been 
convicted  of  1,462  offenses  and  a  fine  imposed  of  $29,240,000. 

As  the  result  of  the  exposure  of  this  system  of  railway  re- 
bates by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  1906,  and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  publicity,  .the  railroads  have  cancelled  long-standing 
illegal  and  unfair  rates,  covering  almost  the  entire  country. 

Railroad  companies  have  been  indicted,  convicted  and  fined 
for  giving  railway  concessions,  as  vsrell  as  shippers  who  had  ac- 
cjepted  such  illegal  discriminations.  As  a  result,  the  public  and 
the  railroads  and  the  shippers  of  freight  have  come  to  under- 
•Htand  that  the  Elkins  Law,  which  forbids  railway  discriminations, 
means  what  it  says ;  that  it  is  the  determination  of  the  Adminis- 
tration that,  the  railroads  of  the  country  shall  be  kept  open  by 
.  fair  and  equal  rates  for  the  benefit  of  all  shippers  alike,  and 
that  those  secret  discriminations  which  have  built  up  certain 
•favored  businesses  upon  the  ruin  of  many  competitors,  shall 
cea.se  and  be  ?o  more  hereafter  a  part  of  our  commercial  system. 
There  have  Jbeen,  of  ,<;qurse,   the. usual  protests  against  these 
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fines.  It  is  urged  that  only  the  individual  who  did  the  act  should 
be  punished  and  not  the  corpoi-atiou  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
done.  Such  counsels  of  ■  perfection  are  futile.  The  imprisoning 
of  a  clerk  does  not  stop  .railway  rebates  (and  the  clerk  is 
usually  the  highest  man  against  whom  legal  evidence  is  obtain- 
able). Industrial  crimes  by  which  a  corporation  benefits  are 
rightly  chargeable  to  that  corporation.  If  the  corporation  is 
punished  the  crime  will  stop. 

The  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law  has  also  been  wisely  used  by  the 
Administration  to  put  an  end  to  those  forms  of  combination 
which  are  directed  either  at  total  suppression  of  proper  competi- 
tion or  at  the  destruction  of  competitors  by  unfair  means.  The 
Administration  has  recognized  that  combination  to  a  certain 
extent  is  necessary  and  proper,  but  that  on  the  other  hand  cei'- 
.tain  forms  of  combination,  from  their  peculiar  purposes  and 
effects,  are  clearly  against  the  public  interest.  The  Northern 
Securities  case  established  certain  great  basic  legal  principles  as 
to  tlie  power  of  the  Federal  Government  over  corporations,  as 
did  also  various  other  cases  tried  under  the  Sherman  Law.  Tlie 
result  has  been  to  make  clear  as  never  before  the  positive  powers 
granted  by  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
■and  to  point  out  to  the  country  the  lines  along  which  these 
.  powers  may  be  used  for  the  regulation  of  corporations.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  case  now  pending  under  the  Sherman  Law 
against  the  Standard  Oil  C'ompany,  this  law  has  been  applied 
to  a  system  of  unfair  methqds  of  competition  and  the  abuse  of 
corporate  powers.  All  of  these  cases  have  had  the  important  re- 
sult of  bringing  to  th«  attention  of  the  public  in  concrete  shape 
the  great  problems  involved,  and  of  arousing  and  educating  pub- 
lic opinion  thereon. 

Again,  the  ilepubliean  party  has,  during  this  period,  placed 
upoii  the  statute  books  a  number  of  fundamental  acts  greatly 
strengthening  the  ])ower  of  the  Administration  to  carry  out  the 
policies  above  outlined.  •  The*  so-called  Elkins  Law  of  1903  gave 
a  ptactioal  means  of  destroying  railway  discriminations.  It 
made  the  crime  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  shipper  as  in  that 
of  the  railroad.  It  set  up  a  definite  standard  of  the  published 
rate  by  which  discriminations  can  be  judged.  It  is  imder  the 
Elkins  Act  that  all  the  present  indictments  and  .convictions  for 
railway  discriminations  have  been  secured. 

In  June,  1906,  the  so-called  Rate  Bill  became  a  law.  It  es- 
tablished fhe  great  principle  of  the  right  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  regulate 
railway  rates  so  that  the  same  shall  be  reasonable.  It  brought 
also  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  body  additional  classes  of 
common  carriers,  such  as  express  companies,  sleeping-car  com- 
panies, pipe  lines,  etc.,  not  theretofore  covered  by  Federal  legis- 
lation. It  made  complete  and  final  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  inspect  railway  accounts,  and  prescribe  their  form. 

In  1903  there  was  also  created  the  new  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  and  in  that  Department  there  was  established 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  The  Commissioner  of  Corporations 
is  given  compulsory  power  to  investigate  into  the  organization, 
conduct  and  management  of  the  so-called  industrial  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  He  does  for  industrial  cor- 
potations,  to  a  certain  extent,  what  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  does  for  the  railroads.  The  information  he  thus  ac- 
quires is  transmitted  to  the  President  only ;  and  made  public  as 
he  directs.  This  provision  safeguards  the  use  of  this  informa- 
tion, which  may  cover  matters  of  private  business  which  shoiild 
be  made  public  only  upon  the  responsibility  of  a  high  officer  of 
the  Government.  The  work  of  this  Bureau  has  been  that  of 
"efficient  piblicity" — of  setting  before  the  public,  after  very 
careful  investigation,  summarized  statements  and  brief  con- 
clusions showing  the  important  facts  of  corporate  operations. 
This  gives  the  concise  information  that  the  citizen  will  read  and 
upon  which  he  can  form  an  intelligent  and  clear  opinion  on  these 
paramount  questions  of  the  present.  Complex  corporate  ques- 
tions are  thus  reduced  to  their  simple  factors  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  in  this  shape  the  people  can   settle  them  \irovcv^\aVj . 

It   has   been   the   estabUalied   vo\\c>j    ol  \Xv^    K.^^ya:^^\»^^^"^ 
.'  to,  get  the  help  of  the  public  in  seittWiv^  \Xxft^^  ^^^^"^  ^^^^^^sv«^ 
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Many  of  the  most  serious  evils  in  corporate  organization  and 
management  can  be  reached  only  by  public  opinion.  Many 
forms  of  unfair  competition  and  morally  fraudulent  business 
nevertheless  are  within  the  strict  meaning  of  law  and  cannot  \te 
attacked  by  judicial  process.  The  only  way  in  which  they  can 
be  reached  is  by  the  ordinary  standards  of  business  honesty  as 
understood  by  the  average  citizen.  It  has  been  encouraging  to 
see  the  effect  of  such  a  definite  policy.  Mere  general  denuncia- 
tion carries  little  weight.  But  when  improper  conduct  has  been 
authoritatively  set  forth,  with  the  specific  details  of  time,  place, 
person  and  amount,  there  are  few  managers  of  business  in  this 
country  who  dare  stand  up  against  the  weight  of  public  Criti- 
cism thus  directed  at  such  transactions.  Further,  this  is  pre- 
ventive; it  operates  beforehand.  The  business  manager  who 
knows  that  his  transactions  are  liable  to  be  examined  and  ex- 
posed by  expert  Government  officers  hesitates  long  before  doing 
that  which  he  knows  will  meet  with  public  condemnation.  The 
effect  of  this  restraint,  therefore,  is  general  throughout  busi- 
ness, and  not,  like  the  isolated  result  of  a. single  court  finding, 
effective  only  upon  the  particular  parties  to  the  suit  and  after 
the  evil  has  been  done. 

Furthermore,  this  process  educates  public  opinion.  Our  in- 
dustrial system  is  the  .  most  complex  thing  in  modern  life. 
The  average  citizen  has  no  time  to  investigate  its  details  so 
as  to  draw  reliable  conclusions  therefrom.  The  ignorance  of 
the  many  is  always  the  unfair  advantage  of  the  unscrupulous 
few.  If  there  is  anything  which  the  voter  is  entitled  to 
demand  from  his  Government  it  is  iitformation  in  regard 
to  such  subjects.  He  must  have  it  in  such  shape  and  with  such 
authority  that  he  will  understand  and  accept  these  conclusions  as 
a  reliable  basis  for  his  views  on  commercial  affairs.  The  busi- 
ness question  is  by  far  the  most  important  now  before  the 
country.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  this  business  education  of 
the  public  should  be  carried  on  as  fully  and  as  carefully  as  any 
work  of  the  Government,  and  that  the  public  standards  of  busi- 
-ness  morals  be  made  as  definite  and  effective  as  possible.  This 
it  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of  the  Administration  to  do, 
and  it  has  gone  far  toward  doing  it. 

Thus  the  Government  by  simple  exposure  wiped  off  the  busi- 
ness map  the  greatest  system  of  railway  rebates  that  ever  ex- 
isted, the  one  exposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  its  re- 
port of  May,  1906.  Immediately  upon  the  publication  of  that 
report  the  railroads  canceled  e^ery  illegal  rate  criticised  there- 
in, as  well  as  many  others  that  were  not  illegal  but  nevertheless 
unfair.  Similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  regard 
to  certain  operations  in  cotton  exchanges  has  resulted  already 
in  the  introduction  of  reforms  in  the  methods  of  those  exchanges. 
Numerous  other  instances  have  occurred  where  unfair  methods 
of  competition  have  been  abandoned  through  fear  of  publicity 
and  the  small  and  independent  competitors  in  a  great  industry 
have  been  relieved  from  the  ruinous  pressure  of  secret  and  un- 
fair methods  on  the  part  of  large  corporations.  So  great  has 
been  the  progress  in  public  opinion,  and  so  heavy  its  pressure, 
that  the  great  corporations,  hitherto  against  publicity,  are  now 
themselves  openly  advocating  and  adopting  it.  The  most  far- 
sighted  business  leaders  are  urging  it,  for  the  protection  of  their 
own  businesses.  There  has  been  a  sweeping  change  in  public 
opinion  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  advances  ever  seen  in  this 
nation. 

This  whole  work  of  the  Republican  Administration  has  dealt 
with  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  nation.  Upon  its 
successful  outcome  depends  the  permanent  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try, the  permanent  protection  of  property  rights,  the  standards 
of  business  morals  that  are  and  will  be  current  among  us,  the 
establishment  of  law  as  against  those  that  set  at  nought  the  law. 

As  the  President  has  said  in  his  message  to  Congress  of 
January  31,   1908: 

"It  Is  not  a  movement  to  be  completed  in  one  year,  or  two  or  three 
years.  It  is  a  movement  which  must  be  persevered  in  until  the  spirit 
that  lies  behind  it  sinks  deep  into  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  whole 
people.  It  is  always  important  to  choose  the  right  end  to  achieve  our 
purpose,  but  it  is  even  more  Important  to  keep  this  purpose  clearly  be- 

'  fbro  ue;  and  this  purpose  iM  to  secure  national  honefty  in  buiineM  an^ 

politicB. " 
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By  the  slow  process  of  education,  by  the  testing  of  present 
methods  available  and  by  suggesting  new  ones,  the  work  of  the 
Administration  has  thus  been  leading  up  toward  that  logic^il 
advance  in  the  system  of  dealing  with  corporations  which  it  is 
clear  must  soon  come.  The  final  solution  of  this  question  must 
be  some  etiicient  system  of  regulation,  some  control  of  corpora- 
tions which  shall  be  positive  and  active.  The  Administration 
has  consistently  stood  for  such  an  advance,  believing  that  the 
present  commercial  machinery  is  too  complex  to  be  adjusted  by 
the  inflexible,  occasional  remedy  of  judicial  procedure.  It  holds 
that  corporate  business  must  be  regulated  in  the  future  by  ad- 
ministrative action  on  the  part  of  the  Govormnent  through  a 
[lennanent  office  supervising  interstate  corporations,  making 
their  accounts  subject  to  inspection  at  will,  publishing  the  im- 
portant facts  of  corporate  business  in  concise  form,  and  jirovid- 
iBg  also  for  that  protection  of  law-abiding  corporations  that  is 
the  correlative  of  regulation. 

No  such  system  can  be  reached  until  the  public  believes  that 
it  is  necessary.  Such  public  opinion  is  rapidly  growing  and  will, 
in  time,  bear  fruit  in  such  a  system,  but  when  this  system  comes, 
as  it  ultimately  will,  it  will  be  largely  the  results  of  the  process 
of  education  and  intelligent  publicity  that  for  the  last  eight  years 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  Republican  Administration  in  con- 
nection with  corporate  affairs. 

Bnreaa    of    Corporations. 

The  Bureau  of  Corporations,  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  was  created  in  February,  1903,  by  the  act 
establishing  that  Department.  It  is  charged  with  the  dxity  of 
investigating  into  the  organization,  conduct  and  management  of 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  conmierce  (other 
than  common  carriers  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission)  and  of  reporting  the  results  there- 
of to  the  President,  for  the  information  of  Congress  and  the 
public. 

Two  ideas  lie  at  the  basis  of  its  work:  Its  object  is  the  pro- 
motion of  fair  and  honest  business  methods ;  its  means  "efl&cient 
publicity."  Its  Commissioner  has  compulsory  powers  of  obtain- 
ing information.  It  has  in  its  employ  men  of  expert  training 
in  corporate  affairs.  With  these  forces  at  its  disposal,  it  gathers 
minutely  and  accui*atoly  information  in  regard  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  corporations  representing  the  gi*eat  staple  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  and  reduces  the  vast  mass  of  this  infoi*ma- 
tion  to  such  shai>e  that  "the  man  in  the  street"  will  read  it.  It 
sets  before  the  President,  Congress,  and  the  public  reliable  in- 
formation as  to  the  operations  of  the  great  interstate  corpora- 
tions In  such  brief  and  clear  form  as  to  show  the  important 
tendencies  and  conditions  of  corporate  business.  With  such  in- 
formation as  a  basis,  the  great  corrective  force  of  public  opinion 
can  be  intelligently  and  effectually  directed  at  those  industrial 
evils  that  constitute  the  most  important  of  our  present  prob- 
lems. The  public  will  not  read  great  masses  of  statistics  or  of 
industrial  facts.  These  must  be  collected,  it  is  true,  in  vast 
masses,  but  when  presented  to  the  public  they  must  take  the 
shape  of  brief  conclusions,  absolutely  reliable,  wholly  impartial, 
and  dealing  only  with  the  significant  tendencies  of  the  business 
or  corporation  in  question.  This  is  the  sort  of  information  that 
the  citizen  demands,  and  has  a  right  to  demand,  from  his  Govern- 
ment. 

On  these  lines  the  work  of  the  Bureau  has  been  consistently 
carried  on.  In  1905  it  issued  its  first  report  on  the  beef  in- 
dustry. In  1906  it  issued  its  report  on  the  Transportation  of 
Petroleum,  setting  forth  detailed  facts  in  regard  to  a  large 
number  of  railway  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  its  subsidiary  concerns,  many  of  these  illegal, 
others  not  illegal  but  unfair.  Numerous  indictments  presented 
by  the  Diepartment  of  Justice  against  these  concerns  were  based 
on  this  report,  many  of  which  are  now  pending,  two  of  which 
have  been  tried,  and  one  of  which  resulted  in  the  fine  of  $29,- 
240,000  imposed  on  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  GKvs.-a^'^'Ck  \w 
1907.     In  all  30  indictments  have  be^n  \iTOW^\.  \ss\^%,t  XJisSs^  ^«fc- 
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port  of  the  Bureau,  incliidiiig  9,704  oll'enses  in  all,  and  covering 
a  larg«  portion  of  the  country. 

While  the  criminal  prosecution  of  this  long-established  and 
effective  systeni  of  railway  discriminations  is  very  important, 
a  much  more  important  result  from  the  work  of  the  Bureau  was 
the  sweeping-  elTect  of  simple  publicity  on  this  system.  Aliuost 
immediutclx  upon  the  issuance  of  this  report  in  1906,  the  rail- 
roads canceled  every  illegal  rate  criticised  in  the  report,  as  well 
as  many  other  rates  not  illegal  but  unfair,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  never  since  the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in 
1887  has  the  giving  of  railway  discriminations  been  so  much 
curt^iiled  as  it  has  been  since  the  publication  of  this  report. 

In  May,  1907,  the  Bureau  published  a  report  on  the  Position 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  the  Petroleum  Industry,  showing 
the  additional  methoils  used  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to 
secure  and  maintain  domination  in  that  industry.  In  August, 
1907,  the  Bijreau  published  a  report  on  the  Prices  and  Profits 
in  the  Petroleum  Industry,  setting  forth  mainly  the  price 
methods  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  their  effect  on  com- 
petitors and  consumers.  This  series  of  reports  has  gone  far  to 
lay  l)efore  the  public  the  essential  facts  necessary  for  it  to  form 
a  fair  and  effective  opinion  on  the  operations  of  the  dominant 
corporation  in  one  of  our.  greatest  industries,  and  has  largely 
relieved  both  the  public  and  independent  competitors  of  the  un- 
fair pressure  of  an  almost  controlling  system  of  railway  dis- 
criminations. 

In  May,  1908,  the  Bureau  published  a  report  on  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  operations  of  cotton  exchanges,  showing  the  injuri- 
ous effects  upon  that  industry  of  certain  regulations  and  forms 
on  those  exchanges,  and  pointing  the  way  toward  improvement 
therein. 

It  also  has  now  under  investigation  the  lumber,  tobacco,  and 
iron  and  steel  industries,  the  harvester  industry,  inland  and 
coastwise  water  transportation,  and  a  further  inquiry  into  the 
operations  of  the  cotton  exchanges. 

The  beneficial  results  of  the  Bureau's  work  have  appeared  in 
the  marked  diminution  of  railway  rebates,  the  eliminating  of 
many  forms  of  oppressive  and  unfair  competition,  and  especially 
in  a" great  advance  in  the  intelligent,  effective,  and  actively  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  the  country  as  to  corporate  operations,  as 
well  as  a  far  better  understanding  of  our  entire  commercial 
system. 


"WORK    OF    THB     DBPARTMBNT     OF    JIJSTICB     ON     CONTROL 
OF    CORPORATIONS. 

Proaecutlona    under    Slierman    Act    and    Interstate    Commerce 

It  has  been  the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  defend 
the  soundness  of  the  positions  taken  by  it  in  matters  relating  . 
to   prosecutions   under   the    Sherman   Anti-Trust   Act,   so-called, 
and  also  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  by  carrying  pro- 
ceedings thus  inaugurated  through  the  various  courts  and  to  a 
final  determination  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  the  constant  endeavor  of  the  Department  to  have  the 
material  qrestions  involved  settled  as  soon  as  practicable,  and 
to  this  end  it  has  moved  to  advance  cases,  and  has  been  insist- 
ent upon  the  prosecution  of  the  various  appfeals  and  interme- 
diate steps  involved.     The  result  has  been  a  definition  by  the 
Supreme   Court  of  many  aspects  of  the   Sherman   Law,   and  a 
series  of  decisions  under  which  further  proceedings  in  enforce- 
ment of  this  law  can  be  taken  with  reasonable  hope  of  success ; 
the  facts  in  each  case  being  determined  by  a  thorough,  and  fre- 
quently  expensive,  examination   by  the  Department  of  Justic€ 
The  following  very  brief  statement  of  the  cases  so  far  decide<^ 
and  the  particular  aspect  of  the  law  decided  in  each,  will  b 
found  to  be  of  value  as  noting  the  progress  of  the  work  of  re 
tttraimiig  unlawful  combinations: 
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U,  S.  V,  E.  C*  Knight  Co. — Sugar  Trust  Case — 156  U.  S.  1. 

This  was  the  first  case  under  the  Anti-trust  act  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  This  was  a  suit  instituted  by  the  Government 
against  the  "Sugar  Trust."  The  Circuit  Court  and  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals decided  against  the  Government,  and  their  decisions  were  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  held  that  the  acts  denounced  by  the  Act  of  July 
2,  1890,  are  a  monopoly  in  interstate  and  international  trade  or  com- 
merce, and  not  a  monopoly  In  the  manufacture  of  a  necessity  of  life. 

V.  8.  V.  Tntns-Missoun  Freight  Association,  166  U.  8.   290. 

This  was  a  suit  to  enjoin  the  operations  of  a  combination  of  railroads 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  alleged  to  have  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  just  and  reasonable  rates,  and  preventing  unjust  discriminations. 
The  Circuit  Court  and  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  both  decided  against  the 
Government,  but  their  decisions  were  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  held  that  the  Anti-trust  act  applied  to  railroad  carriers  and  embraced 
aH  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  States 
and  with  foreign  nations,  and  was  not  confined  to  those  in  which  the 
restraint  was  unreasonable. 

U.  8.  V.  foint  traffic  Association,  171  tJ.   S.  606. 

This  was  a  bill  In  equity  to  enjoin  the  alleged  violation  of  the  Anti- 
trust law  by  a  combination  of  thirty-one  railroads  engaged  in  transporta-- 
tion  between  Chicago  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  had  formed  themselves 
Into  a  combination  to  control  competitive  traffic,  fix  rates,  etc.  The  Circuit 
Court  and  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decided  against  the  Government,  which 
decisions,  however,  were  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  court  reaf- 
firming the  case  of  U^  8.  v.  The  Trans-Missouri  FreiQht  Association  and 
holding  that  the  Traffic  Association  was  an  illegal  combination. 

U,  8.  V.  Hopkins   et  ah,  171  U.  S.  578. 

This  was  a  bill  to  restrain  the  operations  of  the  Kansas  City  Live 
Stock  Exchange.  An  injunction  was  granted,  but  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court,  holding  that  the  business  of  a 
Live  Stock  Exchange  did  not  constitute  interstate  commerce,  and  was  not 
covered  by  the  Anti-trust  act. 

Anderson   v,    U.   8.,    171    U.   S.    604. 

This  was  a  proceeding  to  restrain  the  operations  of  The  Traders'  Live 
Stock  Exchange,  of  Kansas  City,  an  association  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  cattle  on  the  market.  A  temporary  injunction  was  granted  and  an 
appeal  taken  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  certified  certain  ques- 
tions to  the  Supreme  Court  for  instructions.  The  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  the  rules  of  the  Live  Stock  Exchange  were  not  in  violation  of  the 
Anti-trust   act. 

U.  8.  V.  Addyston  Pipe  and  Steel  Co.,  175  U.  S.  211. 

This  was  a  suit  by  the  Government  to  enjoin  the^  operations  of  the 
ciast-iron  pipe  trust,  which  attempted  to  enhance  the  price  of  such  pipe 
by  controlling  and  parceling  out  the  manufacture  and  sale  thereof  through- 
out the  several  States  and  Territories  to  the  corporations  forming  the  com- 
bination. The  Government's  bill  was  dismissed  by  the  Circuit  Court, 
which  decision,  however,  was  reversed  by  the  Circuit  Court  Of  Appeals, 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  That  court  held  the 
combination  to  be  a  violation  of  the  act,  indicating  wherein  it  came  with- 
in the  prohibitive  power  of  the  Congress  and  distinguishing  the  case  from 
the  non-violative  acts  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  E.  C,  Knight 
Company. 

U.  8.  V.  Northern  Securities  Co.  et  al.,  193  U.  S.  197. 

This  was  a  suit  Instituted  by  the  Government  to  enjoin  the  Northern 
Securities  Co.  from  purchasing,  acquiring,  receiving,  holding,  voting,  or  in 
any  manner  acting  as  the  owner  of  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  and  Northern  Pacific  Hallway  Company, 
and  to  restrain  the  railway  companies  from  permitting  the  Securities  Com- 
pany to  vote  any  of  the  stock  of  the  said  railway  companies,  or  from 
exercising  any  control  whatsoever  over  the  corporate  acts  of  either  of 
siaid  railway  companies,  it  being  charged  that  the  Securities  Company  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
two  railway  companies  named  in  order  that  it  might  in  that  way  effect 
practically  a  consolidation  of  the  two  companies  by  controlling  rates  and 
restricting  and  destroying  competition,  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust act.  The  Circuit  Court  decided  in  favor  of  the  Government,  and  this 
decision  was   affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

U.   8.   V.    Swift  &   Co.    et   al.,    196    U.    S.    375. 

This  was  a  suit  brought  by  the  United  States  against  the  "Beef 
Trust"  to  enjoin  the  carrying  out. of  an  unlawful  conspiracy  entered  into 
between  Swift  &  Co.  and  Other  defendants  and  with  various  railway  com- 
panies to  suppress  competition  and  to  obtain  a  monop'»ly  in  the  purchase 
of  live  stock  and  the  selling  of  dressed  meats.  The  Circuit  Court  decided 
ill  favor  of  the  Government,  and  this  decision  was  affirnaed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  held  that  it  does  not  matter  if  a  restrictive  combination  em- 
braces restraint  and  monopoly  of  trade  within  a  single  State  if  it  also 
embracrs  and  is  directed  against  commerce  among  the  States  and  that 
the  effect  of  such  a  combination  was  direct  upon  interstate  commerce. 

Hale  V.  Henkel,  201  U.  S.  43 ;  McAlister  v.  Henkel, '  id.  90  (Tobacco 
Trust   Cases). 

These  cases  grew  out  of  an  investigation  by  a  F^^^t-aX  >stv\A.  \^^^ 
in   the  Southern   District  ol  New   Xox^  ol  \.\ie    km^x\^ia.^  '^loXiii.^^ja  ^^-  ^^-^ 
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tho  MacAndrewB  and  Forbes  Oo.,  who,  it  was  believed,  were  violating  the 
Anti-trust  laws.  Hale  and  McAlister,  officers  of  the  companies,  refused 
to  produce  books  and  papers  and  to  testify.  The  Circuit  Court  adjudged 
them  in  contempt.  Writs  of  habeas  corpus  were  sued  out,  which,  after 
hearing,  were  discharged.  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  orders  denying 
the    writs. 

Nelaon  v.  V.  8.  (and  two  other  cases),  201  U.  S.  92;  Alexander  v. 
V.  8.  (and  four  other  cases),  201  U.  S.  117.     (Paper  Trust  Cases.) 

This  was  a  bill  in  equity  filed  by  the  Government  against  The  General 
Paper  Co.  and  twenty-three  other  corporations  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  paper,  alleging  that  the  defendants  had  entered  into  a  com- 
bination and  conspiracy  to  control,  regulate,  monopolize,  and  restrain 
trade  and  commerce  in  the  manufacture  of  news-print,  manila,  fiber,  and 
other  papers  in  violation  of  the  Anti-trust  act,  by  making  the  (General 
Paper  Co.   their  general  sales  agent. 

In  the  Nelson  cases  the  United  States  petitioned  the  Circuit  Court 
for  an  order  requiring  the  production  before  a  special  examiner  of  certain 
books,  documents,  and  papers,  and  requiring  defendants  to  answer  certain 
questions.  Refusing  to  obey  the  orders,  the  defendants  were  adjudged 
guilty  of  bontempt.  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court. 

The  Alexander  cases  were  similar  to  the  Nelson  cases,  except  that 
there  were  no  proceedings  in  contempt,  appeals  having  been  taken  on  be- 
half of  the  separate  dettndants  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  the  order  of 
the  Circuit  Court  requiring  them  to  produce  the  books,  papers  and  docu- 
ments requested  and  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  them.  The  Supreme 
Court  declined  to  entertain  the  appeals  on  the  ground  of  writ  of  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  case  it  may  also  be  stated  that  on 
May  11,  1906,  judgment  was  ordered  in  favor  of  the  Government 
by  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Minnesota,  dissolving  the 
combination  and  affording  the  Government  all  relief  prayed  for 
in  its  bill.  A  number  of  other  cases  Iiave  been  successfully  prose- 
cuted by  the  Department  of  Justice,  but  w^hich  did  not  reach 
the  Supreme  Court,  including  the  case  against  the  Federal  Salt 
Co.,  The  Nome  Retail  Grocers*  Association,  The  Otis  Elevator  Co., 
The  National  Association  of  Eetail  Druggists,  and  others,  the 
details  of  which  are  given  in  a  statement  as  to  the  civil  and 
criminal  cases  instituted  by  the  United  States  under  the  Sherman 
Act  and  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce,  and  which  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  Important  pro- 
ceedings in  similar  cases  are  now  being  carried  on  in  the  courts 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  including  a  proceeding  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  consequence  of  a  bill  in  equity  filed  in 
the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri,  alleging  that  the  Company  is 
maintaining  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  petroleum;  the  case  against  the  Reading  Com- 
pany and  others  to  dissolve  a  combination  among  the  anthracite 
coal  carrying  roads ;  the  case  against  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany and  others;  the  case  against  the  Powder  Trust,  so-called, 
in  all  of  which  cases  the  Department  ot  Justice  is  actually  en- 
gaged, either  in  investigation  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  alle- 
gations of  the  bill  or  is  actually  taking  testimony  in  connection 
therewith.  It  appears  from  tl\p  records  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  sixteen  bills  in  equity  have  been  brought  under  the 
Sherman  act  during  the  administration  of  President  Roosevelt, 
as  against  eleven  bills  during  the  entire  time  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministrations ;  that  eighteen  indictments  have  been  brought 
under  the  same  act,  as  against  five  indictments' previously ;  that 
seven  convictions  in  criminal  cases  have  been  secured,  as  against 
a  single  conviction  in  the  previous  history  of  the  administration 
of  this  law.  A  total  of  $96,000  has  been  collected  in  fines  from 
the  violators  of  the  Anti-trust  enactment. 


Enforcement  of  Act  to  Regrnlate   Commerce. 

The  following  statement  of  the  proceedings  undertaken  to 
enforce  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce,  with  the  Elkii^  and  Hep- 
burn amendments,  indicates  the  activity  with  which  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  under  the  administration  of  President 
Roosevelt,  has  been  proceeding  in  this  important  aspect  of  its 
duties. 

12  petitions  to  enjoin  departure  frpm  published  tariff: 
8  temporary  injunctions  gp^anted  and  answers  filed. 
3  injunctions  granted. 
1  pending. 
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11  petitions  to  enforce  order  of  Commission : 

1  defendant  complied  and   petition   dismissed. 

4  petitions  dismissed: 

2  injunctions  granted. 
1  discontinued.      ' 

3  pending. 

4  petitions  to  compel  filing  of  anaual  reports: 

1  dismissed. 

3  discontinued. 

2  proceedings  to   compel   defendants  to   give   testimony   before 
Commission : 
Granted. 

1  petition  to  test  law  with  reference  to  issuance  of  franks  by  ex- 
press companies : 
Pending. 

7  indictments  for  charging  less  than  established  rates: 

2  nol-prossed. 

5  pending. 

4  indictments  for  pooling: 
1  dismissed. 

3  nol-prossed. 

52  indictments  for  receiving  rebates: 
18  convictions. 
1  acquittal. 

1  dismissed. 

2  demurrers  sustained. 
30  pending. 

59  indictments  for  granting  rebates: 

13  convictions ;  fines  imposed  aggregating  $697,000. 

1  dismissed. 

2  nol-prossed. 
43  pending. 

6  indictments  for  conspiring  to  obtain  rebates: 

2  convictions ;  1  case,  2  defendants  fined  $1,025  each ;  1  case, 
defendants  fined  in  the  aggregate  $25,000.    Total  fines  im- 
posed, $27,050. 
1  nol-prossed. 

1  acquittal. 

2  pending. 

1  indictment  for  conspiring  to  grant  rebates: 
Demurrer  filed  and  sustained. 

1  indictment  for  failure  to  file  schedales: 

Conviction ;  fined  $15,000. 
1  indictment  for  discrimination  in  distribution  of  cars: 

Demurrer  filed  and  sustained. 

1  indictment  charging  conspiracy  to  violate  Interstate  Commerce 
Laws : 

Demurrer  filed  and  sustained. 

Total:  129  indictments,  34  convictions,  2  acquittals,  8  nol- 
prossed,  5  demurrers  sustained,  3  indictments  dismissed, 
and  77  pending. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoinj?,  important  results  have 
been  obtained  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the  law  having  been  finally 
tested  in  the   following  cases: 

Great  Northern  RnUway  Company  i>.  United  (States,  decided 
at  the  present  term.    This  case  involved  a  question  of  the  proper 
construction  of  section  10  of  the  Hepburn  law  of  June  29,  1906. 
It  was  contended  by  the  Railroad   Com\ja\v^  "^ft^.X,  ^qa.^  ^afcR-NKovv 
should  be  construed  as  showing  «tii  VivVj^ixWotl  oxl  \}ci^  ^^xx.  <aiv  ^««v- 
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gress  to  release  from  futtire  prosecution  all  offenses  committed 
against  the  Elkins  Act  which  occurred  prior  to  the  29th  day  of 
June,  1906,  except  such  cases  as  were  at  that  time  actually  pend- 
ing in  the  courts.  The  Supreme  Court  followed  the  contention 
of  the  (lovernment  and  held  that  all  offenses  which  were  com- 
mitted against  the  Elkins  Act  might  be  prosecuted  at  any  time 
within  the  statute  of  limitations  even  though  such  prosecutions 
were  instituted  after  the  29th  day  of  June,  1906. 

The  Armour  Packing  Company  v.  United  States,  decided  at 
the  present  term  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  case  involved  the 
determination  of  two  important  questions  of  law : 

First.  It  sustained  the  contention  of  the  Government  that  a 
prosecution  for  granting  a  concession  in  violation  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law  with  respect  to  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise in  interstate  commeive,  might  be  instituted  and  prose- 
cuted in  any  district  through  which  the  transportation  was 
carried.  It  was,  in  effect,  held  by  the  court  that  in  such  an 
offense  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  crime  was  trans- 
portation. 

Second.  The  court  also  said  that  a  contract  between  the 
carrier  and  the  shipper  for  the  transportation  of  freight  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  at  the  then  established  legal  rate 
would  not  protect  either  the  carrier  or  the  shipper  from  future 
prosecutions  under  the  law  in  case  the  common  carrier  changed 
the  rate,  as  provided  by  law,  and  ihe  shipper  and  the  carrier 
should  still  continue  to  observe  the  old  rate  as  provided  for  in 
the  contract. 

Swift  &  Co.  V.  United  States. 

Cudahy  Packing  Company  v.  United  States. 

Nelson    Morris  &  Co.  v.  United  States. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Co.  v.  United  States. 

Each  of  the  above  cases  decided  in  favor  of  the  Government, 
following  the  decisions  in  the  Armour  case. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Baird  et  al. 

Baird  and  other  agents  of  certain  coal  carrying  roads  de- 
clined to  give  testimony  before  the  commission  in  the  anthracite- 
coal-rate  investigation.  On  June  12,  1903,  the  Circuit  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York  denied  the  motion  to  require 
the  defendants  to  answer  the  questions.  On  April  4,  1904,  the 
Supreme  Court  reversed  the  Circuit  Court  and  remanded  the  case 
for  further  proceedings,  holding  that  tne  questions  propounded 
were  proper  and  should  have 'been  answered.  In  this  case  fur- 
ther construction  of  the  Elkins  Law  was  made. 

United  States  v.  Chcspeake  &  Ohio  RaUtcay  Company  et  al. 
In  this  case  a  petition  was  filed  under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  of  the  Elkins  Law  to  restrain  the  Chespeake  &  Ohio  Railway 
Company  from  giving  preferences  and  rebates  in  coal  rates  to  the 
New  York,-  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company.  On 
February  19,  1904,  an  injunction  was  granted  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Virginia.  On 
February  19,  1906,  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  judgment  of 
the  Circuit  Court. 

The  following  cases  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  undecided : 

The  Chicago  d  Alton  RaiJtoay  Company  et  al.  v.  United 
States.  On  December  13,  1905,  an  indictment  was  returned 
charging  a  violation  of  the  Act  of  February  4,  1887,  as  amended 
by  the  Elkins  Act,  for  offering,  granting  and  giving  rebates  to 
Schwartzchild  &  Sulsberger  Company.  Defendants  were  con- 
victed. On  December  13,  1905,  an  indictment  was  returned  under 
the  Elkins  Act  for  granting  and  giving  rebates  on  freight.  July 
6,  1906:  verdict  of  guilty.  July  11,  1906:  the  defendant  corpora- 
tion fined  $40,000.00,  and  individuals  fined  $"10,000.00  each.  Case 
appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap[)eals  of  the  Seventh  Circuit 
on  April  16»  1907.  The  judgment  "vas  affirmed  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  on  January  27,  1908,  and  a  Writ  of  Certiorari 
was  allowed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
•oint  involved  in  this  case  is  whether  the  allowance  by  the 
^Iroad.  Company  of  $1.00  a  ci^r  to  the  Schwartzchild  &  Suls- 
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berger  Company,  at  Kansas  City,  as  and  for  a  pretended  rental  * 
and  nse  of  the  Schwartzehild  &  Sulsberger  tracks  constituted  a 
rebate  to  said  company  from  the  Alton  Jiailway  Company. 

The  New  York  Central  d  Hudson  River  Railway  Company  v. 
United  States,  On  March  14,  1906,  an  indictment  was  returned 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  and  the  Elkins  I^aws  for  grant- 
ing rebates.  On  November  15,-  1906,  the  Railroad  Company  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $18,000.00.  The  case 
was  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  a  Writ  of  Error.  This 
case  involves  numerous  questions  of  law  arising  under  the  Elkins 
Act. 

New  York  Central  d  Hudson  River  Railway  Company  et  al.  v. 
United  States;  indicted  on  May  4,  1906;  convicted  October  17, 
1906 ;  the  railway  company  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $108,000.00. 
The  case  was  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  a  Writ  of  Error. 

New  York  Central  d  Hudson  River  Railxcay  Company  v.  United 
States.  Indictment  returned  August  10,  1906,  for  violation  o* 
the  Elkins  Act  in  offering,  granting,  and  giving  rebates.  De- 
murrer sustained  to  the  indictment  upon  the  gi-ound  that  the 
railway  company,  although  a  party  to  the  joint  rate,  did  not 
file  and  publish  this  rate,  as  required  by  law.  The  case  was 
appealed  by  the  Government  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  has  been  advanced  for  hearing  early  next  teriu. 

Important  cases  have  been  decided  in  the  lower  courts  under 
this  law,  and,  in  addition,  there  are  now  pending  on  appeal, 
cases  in  which  very  large  sums  of  money  have  been  imposed  as 
fines.  Including  the  fine  of  over  twenty-nine  millions  of  dollars 
imposed  on  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  the  following  case : 

United  States  v.  Standard  Oil  Company  (District  Court, 
Nc'T'iliern  Illinois).  August  27,  1906,  indictment  returned  charg- 
ini^  a  violation  of  thfe  Elkins  Act  in  receiving  rebates.  November 
10,  1906,  demurrer  filed.  January  3,'  1907,  demurrer  overruled. 
March  4  to  April  12,  1907,  trial.  April  13,  1907,  verdict  of  guilty. 
August  3.  1907,  sentenced  to  pay  fine  of  $29,240,000.  Appeal  to 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit.* 

Further  cases  against  the.  same  company  are  pending. 
Another  imposition  of  a  heavy  fine  was  that  in  the  following 
case  against  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany: 

Unitedi  States  v,  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Com- 
pany (District  Court,  Southern  California).  January  9;  1907,  in- 
dictment returned  ■  charging  a  viola tioi^  of  -the  Elkins  Act  in 
granting  and  giving  rebates.  April  17,  1907,  demurrer  filed. 
April  26,  1907,  demurrer  overruled.  September  30,  1907,  trial — 
verdict  of  guilty  on  all  counts.  November  7,  1907,  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $330,000. 

Prosecutions  arising  out  of  these  and  other  transactions  have  ' 
been  begun  against  a  considerable  r  umber  of  defendants,  the 
full  list  of  such  proceedings  being  given  in  detail  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Department,  of  Justice  before  cited. 


RAILWAY  REGULATION. 
Iirorlc  of  the  Interatitte  Commerce  Commission. 

The  railways  of  the  country  are  the  main  highways  of  com- 
merce. Their  ability  to  transport  traffic  measures  the  profitable 
production  of  this  vast  country.  Next  to  personal  liberty  and 
security  the  right  to  use  these  highways  on  equal  terms  is 
the  most  primary  and  fundamental  right  which  the  individual 
can  possess.  Upon  this  depends  his  ability  to  engage  success- 
fully in  any  undertaking  requiring  the  interchange  of  commod- 


♦  The  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  was  filed  July  29  and 
reversed  the  Judgment  of  the  District  Court  and  remanded  the  case  for  a 
new  trial  on  the  ground  that  certain  errors  of  law  were  conmiitted  by  the 
trial  court.     The  Attorney-General  will  apply  for  rehearlw^  Va.  N^c^a  ^«vm\. 
of  Appeals  and,  falling  that,  will  aeeSfe  \Xi  \^^^^  V<a  V^^^^^J^  t^Vs^^e^  ^^ 
reibraed'or  modified  by  the  3tkpTeni«  Court  ol  Vki^  \5tAV»^  ««k\.«*  V-a**  ^.  '«*^• 
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'Hies.  The  marvelous  growth  pf  our  railways,  their  incompar- 
able utility,  the  indispensable  service  they  perform,  the  vast 
capital  they  represent,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  labor  the^' 
employ,  all  require  their  subjection  to  adequate  public  control. 

History    of    Levtilation    to    Control    Raili^aya    in    the    United 

States. 

The  first  serious  attempt  at  Federal  railway  control  was  the 
passage  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce,  commonly  known  as 
tflie  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  in  1887.  The  administration  of 
this  law  was  committed  to  a  Commission  of  five  members,  of 
whom  not^more  than  three  should  belong  to  the  same  political 
party.  The  number  was  increased  in  1906  to  seven  members, 
with  the  requirement  that  not  more  than  four  should  be  of  the 
same  political  party.  The  Conmiission  was  intended  to  be, 
and  in  fact  has  always  been,  strictly  non-partisan. 

Under  the  original  law  and  its  various  amendments  the 
Commission  exercised  such  authority  as  was  conferred  upon  it 
l)y  the  Congress,  and  the  results  were  in  the  main  highly  satis- 
factory.  The  original  law  did  not  remedy  all  existing  evils, 
but  it  did  bring  great  relief.  The  publicity  secured  in  respect 
of  rates,  contracts,  and  practices  was  alone  suificient  to  wipe 
out  many  of  the  worst  existing  transportation  abuses,  aud 
♦  the  cases  decided  by  the  courts  furnished  the  legal  groundwork 
for  a  more  perfect  superstructure.  Far  from  producing  the 
disastrous  results  said  to  be  inherent  in  Government  regulation, 
the  best  interests  of  both  railroads  and  shippers  were  subserved. 
Between  1887  and  1907  the  railroads  increased  by  about  80,- 
000  miles,  moiv  than  three  times  the  distance  around  the  earth, 
and  their  operations,  facilities,  and  equipment  were  augmented 
iu  an  unprecedented  manner,  while  the  prosperity  and  wealth 
of  the  country  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Lnder  the  scrutiny  of  the  courts  it  was  found  that  the  orig- 
inal law  was  defective,  not  in  its  promulgation  of  fundamental 
rights  and  duties  so  much  as  in  the  plans  for  its  enforcement, 
and  the  experience  of  the  Commission  brought  to  light  abuses 
and  certain  methods  of  circumventing  the  law  which  were  not 
contemplated,  or  even  known,  at  the  time  of  its  passage.  It 
was  found,  for  instance,  that  although  it  was  unlawful  to  charge 
an  unreasonable  or  discriminatory  rate,  and  the  Commission 
coul^  award  damages  for  such  charge,  it  was  without  authority 
to  require  reduction  of  the  rate  for  the  future.  Discrimina- 
tions were  found  to  exist  in  collateral  services  rendered  by  the 
carriers,  such  as  icing^  refrigeration,  elevation,  storage  and 
switching  charges;  and  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  public 
policy  there  was  perhaps  nothing  more  offensive  or  destructive 
to  private  enterprise  than  the  unfair  and  deadly  competition 
engendered  when  the  railroad  exceeded  its  duty  as  a  carrier 
and  became  also  a  purchaser  and  shipper  over  its  own  line — 
a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  case  of  such  staple  commodities  as 
grain,  coal,  and  lumber.  This  practice,  if  allowed  to  exist,  would 
easily  have  created  in  the  railroads  an  absolute  monopoly  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  as  well  as  in  the  transportation  of  all  com- 
modities in  which  they  might  choose  to  become  dealers. 

The   Hepburn    Act. 

l^ecogni^ing  these  defects  and  the  necessity  for  their  re- 
moval, the  Rexniblican  Congress  passed,  and  the  Republican 
President  approved,  in  June,  1906,  the  so-called  Hepburn  law. 
This  enactment  may,  as  applied  to  the  general  business  interest 
of  the  country,  including  both  consumer  and  producer,  be  termed 
without  exaggeration  the  most  fundamental,  beneficial,  and  pro- 
gressive legislation  adopted  since  the  Constitutional  amendments 
which  followed  the  Civil  War.  It  is  most  emphatically  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  law  of  the  land  of  the  doctrine,  not  only 
of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  but  of  absolute 
and  complete  justice  to  all;  Justice  may  be  attained  in  two 
waytB — by  prevention  or  by  prosecution.  Any  law  designed  to 
benefit  the  public  at  large  must  look  to  prevention  rather  than 
prpMtoutipn,  apd  although  the  Hepburn  law  provides  penalties 
mtJBcient    to   act    both    as    a    deterrent  and  a  punishment  its 
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mind,  the  leading  provisions  of  the  Hepburn  law  may  be  briefly 
siimniai*ized  as  follows 
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purpose  iB  to  provide  for  the  prevention  of  abuses  ratlier  than 
their  puniisbment  aft<;r  diEcovary.  Bamagea  will  seldom  com' 
pensate  a  man  whose  business  has  been  destroyed  by  rebatejs 
allowed  to  a  competitor*  His  safety  lies  in  the  absolute  pro- 
hibition   of    those    rebates*     With    these    prefatory    remarks    in 

1,  It  Urinendt^d  the  Elkins  law  so  aa  to  restore  the  inipriaoii-" 
iiient    penalty    for    rebating,   made   the    receiver    of    the   rebate 
equally   giiilty   with  the   giver,   and    provided   for   the   recovery 
of     threefold     damages     In     case     of     acceptance     of     rebates. 
Even  Ijefore  this  addition  to  the  law,  snch  vigorous  prosecution 
of  rebate  eases  had  been  conducted  by  the  Republieaii  Attorney- J 
General*  that  th**  pmctiee  had  become  deeidedly  dangerous,  audi 
the  statute   was  shown  to  be  an   effective   instrument   for  thoj 
punishment  and  prevention  of  the  crime.     Through  the  enforce-1 
meat  of  this  Act  many  fines  have   been   imposed   upon  carriers.] 
and  shippej's.     As  conii>ared  to  rebates,  nothing  in  the  past  ha  ~ 
so  powerfully  aided  the  aggressions  of  industrial  trusts,  nothlntfl 
connected  with  these  combinations  bad    been  so  offeasive   an3^ 
destructive  to  the  indcpendf^nt  dealers.     Within   the   past   fcjtir* 
years   this   evil    has   been   thoroughly   suppressed.     This   is   per- 
haps    the    greatest    benefit   that    could    be    conferred    upon    tho 
general   business   interests  of   the   country.     It  gives  each   man  a 
the  same  opporttinity   and  puts  the  snia!l  dealers  on  a  footliig« 
of  et|uality   with    their    largest   rivals   so   far  as   transpo^t!lt^^u^  ^ 
charges    are    concerned.     The   salutary   proviaions    of    this    law 
and  the  resolute  and  persistent  el^ortn  of  the   Attorncy-Geuerai 
during    the    prexS>ent    administration    have    practically    removed 
this  greatest  and  gravest  of  railroad  abuses, 

3,  The  Hepburn  law  gives  the  Comiuission  power  to  reduca 
a  rate  found  to  be  unreasonable  or  discrnninatory.     The  primary 
necessity  is  equality   of  charges,  bnt   if  an  establrshed  sched- 
ule of  mtes,  though  actually  observed  in  all  case.s  and  applied 
uniformly  to  everybody^  is   unreasonable   because   excessive^   or 
nnfair  because   it  is  discriminatory  as  between  different  locali- 
ties  or   di:fferent   articles   of   traffic,   then   there   must    be   some  ^ 
efficient  way  of  changing  the  schedule  so  that  it  shall  be  reason-H 
able  and  free   from  dTscrimination.     Any  remedy  in  the  courts™ 
by  way  *jf  an  action  is,  in  the  natvire  of  the  case,  impracticable, 
for  it  can  only  relate   to   the  past  and  does  not  act  as  a  pro- 
tection   for   the    future-     The    amount   involved   in   a   particular 
transaction  and  the  pecuniary  consequences  to  a  single  individual 
are   frequently   so   small   in   cifniparison   with   the   cost   of   pi'o- 
tracted  litigatinn  in   the  courts,  that  any  known  civil  remedy 
to  right  offenses  of  that  description  has  proved  futile  and   in* 
adequate;  and  even  if  the  person  injured  could  secure  damages 
for   past  transactions,  the   offensive   rate  would  still   remain   in 
existence.     Clearly  the  adequate  remedy  is  a  change  in  the  rate 
itself*   and    thifi   remedy   is   provided   in   the   Hepburn    law.     To 
any  shipper,  large  or  small,  it  provides  relief  by  a  simple  and-^ 
inexf>ensive   method,    and    not   only   allows   hini   the   damage    he^ 
has  suffered  but  also  provides  against  a  recurrence  of  similar 
offenses  in  the  future*     And  as  the  free  and  equal   use  of   rail- 
wtiys  Is  a  political  right  tvhich  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sovereign 
to    enforce,    tinder   the    procedure    now   in    force    the    individual 
shipper  ia  relieved   of  the  burden  of  expensive  and  protracted  J 
litigation  and  that  task  is  placed  where  it  belongs— upon  the] 
public  at  large  as  representjed  by  the  Government. 

All  the  shipper  is  required  to  do  is  to  show  the  fault  to  the  1 
Commission.     The    Commission    enters   its   order   of    relief,    and  i 
failure  of  the  carz-ier  to  comply  therewith  becomes  an  offense,  i 
not  against  the  shipper  who  instituted   the  action,  but  against' 1 
the   United    States   itself:   and    if  further   legal    proceeclings   are  f 
necessary  the   strong  arm   of   the    Government,   backed  by    its  \ 
unlimited    resources,    proceeds   to   enforce    the    shipper's   rights, 
A.S   a    practical   matter,   however,   every   order    the    Commission 
has  entered  since  the  adoption  of  the  Hepburn  law  has  lieen  and 
Is  now  being  obeyed  by  the  carriers.       That  its  remedies  a.^^^ 
appreciated  and  applied  by  the  sb\p^vi&^  '^^i^aWc,  ^^\s^^  laj'^N^'^'s  *\ 
from  thp'fact  that  the  tinmtoer  of  tovTf«i\  ^TQcee.^vx\^^  \v\'^>Xxv^ 
before  the  CommissioTi  since  .Ixvne,  I'Sm,  ^\mQ^\  tojawX^  H?^'=^  "^^^^ 
number  instituted  between  Iftftl  a-u.^^.  \^^%- 
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3.  The-  corrective  orderR  of  the  CommlHRion  are  now  s»elf-o|>- 
erative.  Under  the  former  procedure  if  a  carrier  elected  not 
to  comply  with  an  order  it  was  necessary  to  bring  suit  to  require 
enforcement,  and  the  litigation,  incluaing  appeals,  might  coji- 
Bume  several  years,  during  all  of  which  time  the  party  injured 
was  without  relief,  and  perhaps  if  the  relief  sought  was  finally 
obtained  it  came  too  late  to  be  available.  Under  the  Hepburn 
law  if  a  carrier  believes  that  an  order  is  not  just  and  lawful 
it  must  assume  the  burden  of  securing  its  abrogation  by  iue 
courts;  but  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  under  the  administration 
of  the  law  by  an  intelligent*  expert,  and  non-partisan  Com- 
mission vei^  few  cases  will  arise  in  which  the  carrier  could 
convince  the  courts  that  the  Commission's  order  of  relief  liS 
unjust.     As  stated  above,  no  such  case  has  yet  apx>eared. 

4.  By  requiring  thirty  days'  notice  of  cnanges  in  rates,  the 
Hepburn  law  has  abolished  the  so-called  "midnight  tariffs," 
whereby,  under  legal  forms,  favored  shippers  were  given  advan- 
tages in  rates  which  really  amounted  to  rebates.  All  incidental 
services,  such  as  icing,  storage,  refrigeration,  elevation,  and  the 
like,  are  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  the  transportation 
itself,  and  aljuses  in  the  use  of  these  incidental  services  can 
no  longer  exist  after  they  are  discovered.  Moreover,  express 
companies,  sleeping  car  companies,  and  pipe  lines  have  been  made 
subject  to  the  law  and  removed  from  tne  tieUl  of  private  bar- 
gain. So  far-reaching  is  the  application  of  this  general  prin- 
ciple that  even  where  the  shipper  performs  some  part  of  the 
transportation  service,  or  furnishes  some  instrnment.iiity  in  con- 
nection therewith,  such  as  private  cars  or  elevation  of  grain, 
the  Commission  may  reduce  the  compensation  allowed  by  the 
railroad  in  case  it  is  found  to  be  excessive. 

5.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  prescribe  the  forms  of 
any  and  all  accounts,  records,  and  memoranda  kept  by  carriers 
subject  to  the  Act,  and  to  emiiloy  special  examiners  who  snail 
have  authority  to  inspect  and  examine  any  and  all  of  such  ac- 
counts. The  work  involved  in  prescribing  a  uniform  system  of 
accounting  has  not  yet  been  completed,  but  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  more  or  less  accurate  prediction  of  the  benefits  expected 
to  accrue  from  this  provision.  The  right  to  examine  the  car- 
riers' accounts  at  any  and  all  times  is  perhaps  the  most  adequate 
means  yet  suggested  for  the  prevention  and  detection  of  re- 
bating and  other  illegal  practices.  The  provision  opens  to  the 
Government  some  degree  of  administrative  supervision  over  the 
manner  in  which  the  carriers  comply  with  the  duties  imposed 
by  the  law  and,  by  localizing  \he  responsibility  for  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  accounting  system  prescribed,  correct  applica- 
tion of  funds  would  seem  to  follow  almost  automatically.  It  is 
further  to  be  expected  that  a  uniform  and  absolutely  truthful 
system  of  accounts  will  not  only  make  railroad  reports  reliable 
information  for  investors  but  will  also  produce  a  stability  in 
railroad  securities  hitherto  unknown.  In  other  words,  the 
market  value  of  railroad  securities  will  automatically  adjust 
itself  to  the  actual  commercial  value  of  the  property,  and  cease 
to  be  a  barometer  of  questionable  operations  of  high   finance. 

6.  The  Hepburn  law  absolutely  prohibits  a  railroad  from 
acting  as  a  dealer  in  the  commodities  it  transports.  The  mere 
statement  of  this  provision  indicates  its  fundamental  necessity. 
Justice,  and  importance.  It  restricts  the  railroad  to  its  proper 
sphere  of  action — transport.ation,  and  relieves  the  public  of  tuat 
peculiarly  unfair  and  destructive  comi)etition  which  results  when 
the  railroad  becomes  at  once  buyer,  carrier,  and  seller. 

Perhaps  no  more  honest  and  unbiased  tribute  has  yet  been 
paid  to  the  wisdom  of  the  administration  which  placed  this 
law  upon  our  statute  books  than  is  found  in  the  Commission's 
Import  to  the  Congress  for  1907,  summarizing  the  improvements 
"Which  have  resulted  from  the  rate  law.  The  portion  of  the 
report  referred  to  reads  as  follows : 

It   is    likewise   true    that   the    substantial    and    permanent    benefits    of 

•     '^  ***  Indirect  and  frequently  unperceived  even  by  those  who  in  fact 

WPoflt   by   its  observance.     It  means   much   for  the  present  and    more    for 

A  '"^^J^  that  the  principles  of  this  law  have  gained  greatly  in  general 

undFrstandlng    and    acceptance.     The    Injustice    of   many    practices    which 

**•  2f2^  ^imoat-  chAracteristlc  of  railway  operations  Is  now  clearly  ap- 

Wj^iftt  ^d  nn:ia8i8tent  public  sentiment  supports  every  effort  for  their 

9»0wa.     By  railway  managers  almost  without  «xcepl\oix  l\x©  «Lmwi«t««L 
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law  bBs  been  ii<!C!eptPLl  tn  Rood  faith,  a  ml  tUey  exhibit  for  the  moRt  part 
A  sincere  ati0  ^uriief^t  di>pofTltlou  tu  couforin  their  methatis  to  lts>  ru- 
quireuifiits.  It  ^a&  not  to  be  expected  that  Deeded  reforms  could  be 
brought  absiut  without  more  or  lesa  dirHculty  and  dela^,  btit  it  !a  tinnwea- 
tloiiiibly  tbe  fact  that  great  progress  has  beea  made  and  that  fuFtlier 
improvement  Is  clearly  a^taur^d.  To  a  ^ratlfylDg  exteat  Lbfire  has  -btec 
reiidiLii^tnieiit  of  rate**  and  correction  of  nbuses  by  the  carriers  themselves. 
MethdrJs  aud  UF^agea  of  one  8orl  and  unotber  wblch  operated  to  inillvjidut] 
advantage  have  been  voluntaflly  rhaiiKed  and  it  !»  nrtt  too  RQUch  to  xay 
ttiat  there  i&  now  a  freedom  from  forbidden  diacrlmiaatloafi  ^^bkh  la 
actual  and  general  to  a  deeree  never  before  approached.  As  LbiH  process 
goe?  on,  UR  i^pp-Liat  privileges  disappear,  and  favoritism  eeases  to  be  $v«ti 
GuspecEed.  the  Indirect  but  Dot  lem  certain  beDcflta  of  tbe  law  will  become 
more  Rnd  more  apparfot 

All  (ncldeutiil  reaped  In  wbicb  equality  of  treatment  has  beeu  greatly 
promoted  is  io  such  matters  as  switching,  terminal,  demurrage,  recon- 
sigunirnt,  elevation,  aud  other  charges  making  up  the  aggregate  cost  of 
tran^portatttD.  In  the  past  It  was  often  within  the  power  of  a  carrier 
to  witjve  charges  of  thia  nature  in  favor  of  particular  shippers  while 
coileciing  tbcm  from  bualnet.*  rlvala.  Now  tho  law  and  the  ruleu  of  the 
Comiiiissiloti  require  all  charges  of  this  description  to  be  plainly  stated  In 
the  tariffs  and  to  be  applied  with  the  same  exactness  and  uniformity  as  the 
tr^iflspuriatlon  rate  itiielf.  Thii*  1h  only  one  of  the  ways  in  which  distinct 
advance  haK  been  made  toward  plarlng  competing  fhfppera  in  each  locality 
upon   a  ba^ts  of  equality  In  the  enjoyment  of  public  service. 

rt  i£  thl9  general  and  marked  Improvement  In  transportatloa  ccpn- 
dltions  that  the  Commission  obsurves  with  special  gratification.-  The 
am  funded  law  with  Ita  enforceable  remedies,  the  wider  recognition  of  Ite 
futidamentfll  justice,  the  quickened  e^nse  of  public  obligation  on  the  part 
of  railway  raanagers,  the  clearer  perception  by  shippers  of  all  classes  that 
any  individual  advantage  i»  morally  as  well  a^  legally  indefensible,  and 
the  augmented  influence  of  the  CoTBtnlsslon  resulting  from  Its  Increased 
authority,  have  jali  irombined  to  materially  diminish  offenRive  practices  of 
every  aort  and  to  algnaliy  prumota  the  purpoaea  for  which  the  law  was 
enacted.  , 

The  so-called  hours-of -labor  law,  restricting  the  hours 
of  labijr  of  enipltijees  eiigaged  either  as  trairtnien  or  as  tele* 
graph  i>pei*ators,  bec'iuiie  effective  March  4,  1908,  ib  spite  of  the 
isariieat  entreaties  of  railroad  counsel  for  postpone^ment  of  its 
effective  date.  The  Commission  is  authorised  to  execute  and  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  law.  Although  the  great  object  of 
the  Act  is  to  promote  the  safety  of  travelers  upon  railroads,  by 
linuting-  the  hours  of  service  of  employees  within  reasonable 
botinds,  it  ia  none  the  leas  true  that  in  actual  operation  it 
enforces  kuniane  and  considerate  treatment  to  employees  aa  well 
as  greater  safety  to  the  public.  Upon  the  courage,  fldelity,  and 
ftcciiraey  of  these  employees  depends  the  life  of  every  oue  who 
travels  by  railroad.  The  propriety  of  this  legislation,  in  respect 
either  of  the  traveler  or  employee,  oieeds  no  demonstration, 
but  its  enactment  does  f  urniah  additional  evidence  of  the  desire 
of  the  Republican  admin  is[t.  rat  ion  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the 
employee  so  far  as  they  fall  within  its  jurisdiction. 

For  enforcement  of  the  criminal  sections  of  the  law  the  Coui- 
mi^sion  must  di»perid  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  In  thiB  «|uartor  the  Commission  has  been  sustained  and 
encouragt^d  in  its  dittiimlt  work  and  the  law  has  been  enforced 
with  a  degree  of  ability  and  success  never  before  approached. 
Between  the  Department  and  the  Commission  the  most  cordial 
reTations  constai^tly  obtain*  and  they  have  acted  together  in 
harm  on  ions  effort  and  with  a  common  purpose  to  promote  the 
public  Wfdfare.  The  last  report  of  the  Commission*  submitted 
to  the  Congress  in  December*  WQ7,  contains  this  significant  state^ 
ment : 

In  connection  with  this  work  of  enforcement  of  the  law  by  means  of 
crtminal  pmsccutions,  the  Department  of  Justice  aud  Its  various  District 
Att^ratys  have,  throughout  the  year^  been  active  and  elTectlve.  Almort 
without  exception  those  pro.=etutionfi  brought  to  trial  have  resulted  in  con- 
vicilonH ;  al?o  a  numb«r  of  highly  Important  caa^ea  have  t^n  won  In  the 
appellate  ^urts. 

This  tribute  from  an  independent  and  non-partisan  board  to 
!  a  Repuhlfean  Attorney-General  carries  its  own  comment. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  safety  appliance  lawt  have 
fatso  licen  the  subject  of  many  judicial  decisions  which  materially 
I  streng-th^ti  and  reinforce  their  requirements.  This  humane  leg- 
^  ifelation  has  proved  of  incalculable  benefit  to  railroad  employees 
'  and  the  public  generally.  It  safeguards  their  dangerous  and  re- 
>  sponsible  work,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  added  security  to 
rmil lions  of  trai^eleT'^,  These  are  immense  benefits  to  the  ptiblic 
[and  to  hn  lid  reds  of  thousands  of  the  moat  vu\ftVV\^^\x\.  ^^^  ^Si- 
r^^ving'  workingmen  in  the  couutxy* 
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The  Reaultfi  Obtained. 

The  total  number  of  prosecutions  broiig-ht  in  the  courts  to 
enforce  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  under  the  six  years  ot 
President  Koosevelt's  administration  ending*  Deceuiber  31,  1907, 
amounted  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  total  mini  her  broiig-ht 
in  the  fourteen  years  prior  to  his  administration  d.iriufr  which 
the  Interstate  Commerce  law  was  in  force.  In  detail  the  prose- 
cutions under  President  Koosevelt's  adniinistration  and  tue  re- 
sults thereof  are  as  follows:  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
secured  126  indictments,  upon  which  there  have  been  34  con- 
victions, 2  acquittals,  2  suits -nolle  prossed,  demurrers  sustained 
in  5,  indictments  dismissed  in  3,  and  74  are  pending. 

The  foregoinj^  summary  includes  all  actims  brought  during 
President  Koosevelt's  administration,  both  prior  and  subsequent 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Elkins  law  in  1903.  As  indicating  the 
.efficiency  of  that  legislation,  it  api^ears  that  120  of  the  126  in- 
dictments mentioned  have  been  secured  since  the  passage  of  that 
Act.  Of  tljese  indictments  49  were  for  receiving  rebates;  of 
that  number  27  are  still  pending  and  convictions  have  been 
secured  in  18  out  of  the  remaining  22  cases ;  the  aggregate  fines 
imposed  were  $29,520,075,  or  a  total  of  $280,075  if  the  recent 
Standard  Oil  fine  of  $29,240,000  be  eliminated  from  the  list.  For 
the  granting  of  rebates  56  indictments  have  been  secured,  of 
which  40  are  still  pending.  Convictions  have  been  secured  lu 
13  out  of  the  remaining  16  cases,  and  the  fines  imposed  aggregate 
$697,000.  Six  indictments  have  been  secured  for  conspiring  to 
obtain  rebates.  T\vo  cases  are  pending  and  two  convictions  have 
been  secured  in  which  the  fines  imposed  amount  to  $27,050.  One 
conviction  has  been  secured  for  failure  to  file  tariff  schedules 
and  a  fine  of  $15,000  imposed. 

A  fair  conception  of  the  work  performed  by  the  Commission 
in  the  field  of  regulation  is  not  possible  without  reference  to 
the  results  attained  in  respect  to  tjiese  cases  in  which  formal 
complaint  is  not  filed,  nor  proceedings  of  a  formal  nature  pur- 
sued by  the  complainant.  The  public  is  not  advised  of  the  full 
extent  of  the  work  accomplished  in  securing,  through  correspond- 
ence, the  voluntary  adjustment  by  carriers  of  questions  in 
dispute  relating  to  interstate  transportation,  nor  is  the  public 
cognizant  of  the  extreme  importance  and  value  of  the  results 
attained. 

Through  the  medium  of  correspondence  is  seciired  the  settle- 
•  ment  of  many  matters  extremely  vexatious  to  shippers.  The 
questions  thus  amicably  adjusted  are  not  alone  questions  affect- 
ing the  interest  of  individuals ;  on  the  contrary,  the  effect  of  the 
action  taken  by  carriers  in  the  adjustment  of  these  complaints 
is  often  of  widespread  interest  and  advantage  to  large  communi- 
ties, if  not  indeed  of  vital  importance  to  considerable  sections 
of  country.  Controversies  arising  out  of  the  relations  between 
the  carriers  themselves  are  likewise,  in  many  instances,  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission  for  arbitration.  The  Commission  is 
also  called  upon  frequently  by  traffic  officials  of  carriers  to  in- 
dicate what  is  considered  to  be  the  proper  and  lawful  course  t*i 
be  pursued  in  respect  to  the  application  of  rates  or  regulations 
affecting  transportation.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  many  great 
-benefits  result  from  the  adjustment  or  settlement,  through  cor- 
respondence, of  questions  informally  submitted  for  investigation. 

During  1907  more  than  4,300  complaints  of  this  character 
were  filed  with  the  Commission,  as  against  503  in  the  year  1905, 
and  1,002  in  the  year  1906,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than 
400  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year.  Upon  such  complaints 
reparation  was  allowed  to  injured  shippers  in  561  cases,  aggre- 
gating about  $104,700.  All  of  the  adjustments  involved  have 
been  secured  as  the  result  of  friendly  intervention  and  corre- 
spondence by  the  Commission  with  the  parties  interested.  These 
Informal  complaints  relate  to  every  conceivable  subject  connected 
with  the  r^s,  methods,  practices,  and  service  of  interstate  car- 
riers. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  Commission's  w«rk  since  the  passage 
"Of  the  Hepburn  law  has  been  of  more  far-reaching  importance, 

vFill  be  more  productive  of  equality  of  treatment  and  charges, 
a  the  reforms  which  have  been  instituted  In  xea^pect  to  t\i^ 
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publication  and  filing  of  tariffs.  In  the  past  many  tariff  publi- 
cations were  so  voluminous,  intricate,  and  complex  that  it  was 
difficult  even  for  an  expert  to  determine  a  particular  rate.  Op- 
portunities to  get  business  were  met  by  the  issuance  of  tariffs 
"expiring  with  this  shipment;"  by  quotation  of  rates  found  in 
some  other  carrier's  tariffs  and  applicable  via  another  route ;  by 
quotation  of  rates  not  found  in  any  tariff;  by  forwarding  under 
regular  tariff  rates  and  refunding  an  agreed  upon  proportion 
thereof,  and  by  forwarding  under  regular  tariff  rates  and  agree- 
ing to  "protect"  the  rate  of  any  competing  carrier.  Joint 
through  rates  were  frequently  in  excess  of  the  sums  of  the  local 
rates  between  the  same  points,  and  the  tariffs  contained  nota- 
tions that  if  lower  combinations  could  be  made  upon  given 
points,  such  lower  combinations  would  apply.  The  net  result 
of  this  situation  was  that  no  absolute  rate  was  stated.  The 
large  shipper  with  a  force  of  tariff  experts  at  his  command  by 
means  of  his  special  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  combi- 
nations, rates  via  competing  routes,  reconsignment  and  other 
practices  could  secure  rates  lower  than  those  which  appeared 
on  the  face  of  the  tariffs  to  be  in  force,  and  perhaps  the  only 
person  who  paid  the  full  tariff  rate  was  the  small  shipper  with- 
out the  expert  'knowledge  necessary  to  manipulations  of  this 
sort. 

Definiteness,  clearness,  and  simplicity  in  stating  transpor- 
tation charges,  uniformity  in  applying  rates  so  stated,  and  stable 
conditions  are  the  ends  aimed  at  in  the  law  and  enforced  by 
the  Commission.  The  rules  which  the  Commission  has  promul- 
gated have  eliminated  the  complexities  ani  contradictions  which 
'  in  the  past  have  characterized  tariff  construction  and  have  re- 
sulted in  securing  the  publication  of  a  single  rate  for  a  given 
service  applicable  to  the  shipper  without  expert  knowledge  as 
well  as  to  the  industrial  combination  with  a  force  of  trained 
men  at  his  conunand.  Perhaps  more  than  individual  reductions 
of  excessive  rates,  or  convictions  for  rebate,  this  reform  has 
brought  about  absolute  equality  between  shippers  large  and  small 
in  the  payment  of  freight  charges.  Generally  speaking  the 
existence  of  a  joint  through  rate  in  excess  of  the  sums  of  the 
Ideals  was  indefensible,  and  the  Conmiission's  rules  upon  this 
subject  have  resulted  in  the  actual  reduction  of  such  higher 
through  rates  in  thousands  of  instances.  The  magnitude  of  the 
work  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  the  12  months  ended  No- 
vember 30,  1907,  tljere  were  filed  with  the  Commission  220,982 
tariff  publications,  all  containing  changes  in  rates  and  rules 
gtjverning  transportation,  and  about  400,000  notices  of  concur- 
rence in  tariffs.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  reformation  of 
the  railroad  tariffs  of  the  country  in  such  shape  that  the  legal 
rate  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  a  person  of  ordinary  intel- 
ligence will  be  perhaps  of  as  much  benefit  to  the  carriers  and 
their  agents  as  it  is  to  the  public  at  large. 


THB3    COURTS    AND    THEI    CORPORATIONS. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  with  reference  to  corporations  is 
stated  in  the  chapters  relating  to  those  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  following  sununarization  of  the  important  cases 
acted  upon  by  the  courts  during  the  past  four  years  will  be  of 
additional  value  in  this  connection. 

The  Act  of  June  29,  1906,  known  as  the  Hepburn  Rate  Law, 
amended  and  strengthened  the  Interstate  Commerce  laws  re- 
specting rebates  in  interstate  transportation,  and  in  many  other 
important  particulars,  embracing  within  those  laws  oil  pipe  lines, 
express  companies,  and  sleeping  car  companies  as  common  car- 
riers in  interstate  transportation,  prohibiting  interstate  passes 
or  free  transportation,  prohibiting  railroads  to  transport  from 
one  State  or  Territory  to  another,  or  to  a  foreign  country,  com- 
modities in  the  production  or  manufacture  of  which  they  are 
interested  directly  or  indirectljs  giving  the  Interstate  Cojjamerce 
Commission  power  to  determine  and  enforce  just  «*\v^  x^-aatoraai^^ 
maximum  rates,   and  enlarging  tke  t^ovj^t^  ol  \>afc  ^cpsssss^sKiss^ 
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to  elicit  and  compel  information  from  railroad  carriers  as  to 
their  capitalization,  indebtedness,  earning",  operation,  etc. 

Important  cases  are  now  pending  in  the  courts  relative  to  va- 
rious features  of  this  law,  es|)ecialiy  the  commodity  clause,  the 
power  of  the  Commission  to  fix  rates  and  to  com[)el  the  pro- 
duction of  information.  These  cases  are  under  the  special  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  will  receive  his 
personal  attention  in  the  argument  in  the  Supreme  Court  when 
they  reach  that  tribunal. 

In  the  Beef  Trust  Case  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  com- 
bination of  a  dominant  proportion  of  the  dealers  in  fresh  meat 
throughout  the  United  States,  in  order  to  regulate  prices  and  re- 
strict shipments,  is  an  illegal  combination  within  the  prohibition 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  (Decided  January  30,  1905; 
196  U.   S.,  375.) 

In  the  cases  against  the  Netv  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
and  the  Chcsapeahe  tfe  Ohio  Railway  Companies,  the  important 
point  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  was  that  a  carrier  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  cannot  contract  to  sell  and  trans- 
port and  deliver  a  certain  commodity  when  the  transaction 
amounts  to  granting  indirectly  a  less  rate  than  the  published 
rate  for  the  transportation ;  that,  whatever  the  device  or  method, 
shch  a  contract  is  illegal  under  the  Interstate  (.'ommerce  laws  if 
the  amount  charged  for  transportation  is  less  than  the  pub- 
lished rates.     (Decided  February  19,  1906;  200  U.  S.,  361.)  - 

In  the  recent  ca,se  of  the  Croat  Northern  Uailway  Comfmny  ». 
United  States  (decided  February  24,  1908,  208  U.  S.,  452),  the 
Supreme  Court  adopted  the  (iovernment's  construction  of  section 
10  of  the  Hepburn  law,  and  held  that  the  provision  therein  con- 
tained relating  to  pending  prosecutions  was  only  intended  to  save 
methods  of  procedure  provided  for  by  the  old  law,  and  did  not 
operate  to  release  prior  offenders  from  prosecution.  The  result 
of  this  decision  enabled  the  Governnient  to  prosecute  all 
offenses  which  had  been  committed  against  the  Elkins  Law 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Hepburn  Law,  provided,  only^ 
si7ch  offenses  were  not  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations 
when    instituted. 

In  the  other  recent  cases  of  the  packing  companies  (de- 
cided March  6,  1908.  209  U.  S.,  56),  several  important  ques- 
tions  were   decided    in    favor   of   the    Government. 

1.  It  was  held  that  a  "device"  to  obtain  rebates,  in  order 
to  come  within  the  -prohibition  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Law,  including  the  Elkins  Act,  need  not  necessarily  be  fraud- 
ulent, but  that  the  term  "device"  includes  any  plan  or  con- 
trivance whereby  merchandise  is  transported  for  less  than  the 
published  rate,  or  whereby  any  other  advantages  may  be  given 
to  or  discriminations  practiced  in  favor  of  the  shipper. 

2.  It  was  held  that  the  shipper  and  the  carrier  could  not 
make  a  "contract"  for  the  transportation  of  freight  at  the 
legal  rate  and  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  which  would 
protect  the  shipper  from  a  proscution  at  the  instance  of  the 
Government  on  the  charge  of  receiving  a  rebate  in  the  event 
that  the  carrier  svhscqnenily  and  during  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract advanced  the  rate  as  provided  by  law  and  notwithstanding 
such  advance  the  shipper  still  continued  to  ship  imder  his 
cbn tract  rate. 

3.  It  was  also  held  in  this  case  that  in  prosecutions  for 
violations  of  the  Elkins  Act  the  Government  could  prosecute 
either  the  carrier  or  the  shipper  in  any  judicial  district  through 
which  the .  transportation  was  conducted ;  in  other  words,  that 
the.  carriage  of  the  merchandise  was  a  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable element  of  the  offense  defined  by  the  law.  This 
was  a  most  important  question  to  have  settled  for  our  guidance 
with  respect   to   future   prosecutions. 

In  the  case  of  the  Government  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  as  an  illegal  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  a  preliminary  victory  was  won  b;f  the  Gov- 
ernment respecting  jurisdiction,  the  power  of  Congress  to  au- 
thorize the  process  of  a  Federal  Court  to  run  outside  its  dis- 
trict, and  other  related  questions,  by  a  decision  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri,  March  7,  1907. 
X  ^  «  Standard  Oil  Co,,  Fed.  Rep.,  290) 
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This  case,  which  is  the  usual  suit  in  equity  under  the  Sher- 
ibtui  law  to  dissolve  an  illegal  combination  is  steadily  pi^oceed- 
ingp  on  the  taking  of  testimony,  and  it  is  expected  will  be 
heard  by  the  Circuit  Court  within  the  next  six  months.  The 
Government  is  also  conducting  other  proceedings  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  including  a  prosecution  for  taking  re- 
bates on  shipments  of  oil  from  the  Western  Pennsylvania  and 

•New  York  oil  fields  to  New  England  points,  which  is  pending 
and  will  soon  be  tried  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Western  District  of  New  York. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana,  in  which  a  fine  of  $29,240,000  was  imposed, 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Illinois  held  that  under  contracts  by  a  shipper  for  through 
interstate  shipments  solely  with  one  railroad  company,  althouj^-h 
such  shipments  passed  over  the  lines  of  other  companies,  a 
common  arrangement  between  the  carriers  for  a  continuous 'car- 
Hage  is  sufficiently  proved,  and  that  under  such  a  contract  and 
arrang-ement,  where  the  shipper  obtained  a  concession  from  the 
lawful  published  rates  in  interstate  shipments  in  violation  of 
the  Federal  law,  the  fact  that  another  railroad  or  route  may 
have  had  a  published  rate  about  as  low  is  immaterial,  the 
shipper  is  chargeable  with  knowledge  of  the  lawful  rate  where 

"it  has  been  published  and  filed  in  accordance  with  law  and 
is  accessible  to  the  public,  unless  he  is  misled  after  usin^ 
proper  diligence  t©  ascertain  the  rate ;  and,  finally,  that  uhdet 
the  provisions  of  the  Elkinj?  Act  forbidding  the  giving  or  r0- 

^ceiving  of  rebates,  where  a  shipper  has  been  continuously,  re- 
ceiving rebates  the  Government  is  not  limited  to  a  prosecution 

'for  a  single  offense,  but  each  shipment  made  at  the  illegal  rate 

'constitutes  a  separate  offense,  and  under  established  rates' on 
car  lots,  each  car  constitutes  a  separate  shipment.  (Decided 
August  3,   1907;   155  Fed.  Rep.,  305.) 

The  judgment  in  this  case  was  reversed  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  and  the  case  remanded  with,  instructions  to  grant  a 
new  trial  by  an  opinion  filed  July  22,  1908,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  trial  court  erred  in  it's  rulings  on  the  admission  and 
exclusion  of   evidence  bearing   on  the  shipper's   intent  and   its 

'abtual  knowledge  of  the  lawful  published  rate;  that  the  trial 
court  also  erred  in  making  each  carload  and  not  an  entire  ship- 
ment the  unit  or  integer  to  determine  the  number,  of  offenses,  and 
abused  the  discretion  vested  in  the  court  in  imposing  the  fine. 

It  is  the  earnest  contention  of  the  Government  that  the 
Court  of  Appeals  mistook  the  state  of  the  case  shown  by  the 
record  as  to  the  admission  and  exclusion  of  evidence,  and  ad- 
Judged  the  other  propositions  of  law  incorrectly  in  view  of 
the  authorities.  Immediate  steps  will  be  taken  to  have  this 
decision  reconsidered  and  reviewed  in  all  the  ways  known  to 
the  law. 

On  July  29,  the  Attorney-General  issued  the  following  state- 
ment regarding  the  case : 

"The  Government  will  make  every  effort  In  Its  power  to  secure  a 
Tevlsion  of  the  recent  decision  and  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
tor  the  Seventh  Circuit  in  the  case  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana,  either  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  Itself,  or,  if  necessary,  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  gentlemen  who  have  been  in 
consultation   with   me   all   unite  in   my  opinion   that  in   the  interest  of  the 

-impartial  and  effective  administration  of  our  laws,  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  and  the  possible  consequence  if  this  opinion  should  stand  as 
authority  without  question  by  the  government. 

"To  this  end  an  application  for  a  reargument  of  the  case  and  a 
motion  for  a  modification  of  the  opinion  will  be  submitted  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Other  appropriate  steps  will  be  taken  afterward,  their  character 
to  be  determined  by  the  Court's  action  upon  this  application. 

"The  pending  prosecutions  in  which  the  giving  or  receiving  of  rebates 
or  offenses  of  like  character  are  charged  will  be  pressed  to  trial  and 
Judgment  by  the  government  with  all  possible  energy  and  as  promptly  as 
.may  be  practicable. 

"In  the  view  of  th©  Government's  legal  advisers  the  reversal  of  the 
Judgment  in  the  case  recently  decided  in  no  way  affects  the  merits  of 
that  controversy  or  the  necessity  and  duty  of  bringing  to  punishment 
if  possible  in  this  and  any  other  cases  any  individual  or  corporation  shown 
to  have  evaded  or  defied  the  laws." 

In  United  States  v.  McAndrews  d  Forbes  Oo.^  'a.\v  vcvsJsSrXaxv^vnX. 
aiider    sections    1   and   2    oi   t\i^   ^\ietiQa.ii.   fciSsXN.-'^^xi.^X*  ^s»•^    ^"^ 
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one  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  Tobucco  Trust,  it  was 
decided  on  demurrer,  among  other  points,  that  a  corporation 
may  be  liable  criminally  for  conspiracy,  and  that  an  indict- 
ment under  the  anti-trust  law  may  charge  all  who  aid  in  the 
commission' of  the  offenses  as  principals,  and  a  corporation  and 
\ta  officers  who  personally  participated  in  committing  the  oitenses 
may  be  joined  as  defendants,  although  their  acts  may  be  sep^ 
arate  and  not  done  at  the  same  time,  and  that  to  bring  any 
given  case  or  scheme  within  the  law,  the  restraint  of  trade 
need  not  amount  to  a  total  suppression,  nor  the  attempt  at 
monopoly  to  a  complete  monopoly,  but  it  is  sufficieni  if  the 
necessary  operation  tends  to  restrain  interstate  commerce  and 
to  deprive  the  public  of  the  advantages  flowing  from  free  com- 
petition. (Decided  December,  1906;  149  Fed.  Rep.,  823.)  The 
case  is  now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court,  having  been  taken 
there  on  a  'vvrit  of  error  by  the  defendants,  who  were  convicted 
in  the  trial  court. 

In  the  proceedings  preliminary  to  the  Paper  Trust  suit  and 
the  Tohacoo  Trust  prosecution,  the  United  States  won  a  very 
important  victory  by  compelling  certain  witnesses  to  testify  under 
personal  immunity,  without  protecting  other  persond  or  corpo- 
rations, with  the  result  that  in  the  Paper  Trust  case  the  final 
decree  provided  for  its  dissolution,  and  the  Tobacco  Trust  prose- 
cutions are  proceeding,  along  with  a  suit  in  equity  to  dissolve 
that  combination,  with  the  aid  of  the  testimony  and  infor- 
mation of  which  the  Government  compelled  the  production. 
(Paper  Trust  Cases,  201  U.  S.,  92,  117;  decided  March  12,  1906; 
Tobacco  Trust  cases,  id.,  43,  90,  decided  same  day.) 

In  the  suit  in  equity  to  dissolve  the  Tobacco  Trust  the  testi- 
mony has  all  been  ts^en,  and  the  argument  before  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  has  just  been  completed.  May,  1908. 

The  suit  against  the  Anthracite  Coal  Trust  is  now  ready  to 
be  pressed  vigorously,  and  active  proceedings  will  be  under- 
taken forthwith  and  maintained  in  the  Federal  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  bill  to  dissolve  the 
combination  was  filed. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  The  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  et  ah,  recently  insti- 
tuted in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Government  seeks  to  enjoin  that  company 
from  exercising  further  control  through  stock  ownership  over 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Company  and  to  prevent  the 
New  Haven  road  from  controlling  the  various  trolley  lines 
paralleling  said  road  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  The  bill  charges  the  New 
Haven  road  with  combining  and  attempting  to  combine  under 
one  common  control  the  various  railroad  systems  and  electric 
railway  systems  in  New  England. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  in  obedience  to  the  demand  of 
the  people  and  the  legal  and  economic  policy  reflected  in  the 
Sherman  law,  the  Republican  administration,  legislative  and 
executive,  has  been  steadily  proceeding  during  the  last  four 
years  to  maintain  its  record  of  uncompromising  prosecution 
against  the  grejit  combinations  which  are  violating  the  law. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Government  policy  and  efforts  have  been 
to  reach  the  strong  and  vast  aggregations  of  power  and  cap- 
ital, rather  than  to  avoid  enforcement  of  the  law  against  them 
and  proceed  against  minor  and' less  culpable  defendants,  and 
the  foregoing  review  shows  also  that  the  results  achieved  have 
been  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Government. 


THB3    CAST-IRON   PIPE3    CASB. 

Jndgre    Taft*«    DeclHioii    and    its     Important    Relation    to    tlie 
Trnnt   Q^aestion. 

No  list  of  judicial  decisions  declaring  the  power  of  Congress 

over   combinations   in    restraint   of   trade    is  complete    without 

naming  the  Addyston  Pipe  &   Steel  Co.   case.     It  was   one  of 

the  early  and  most  important  successes  of  the  Federal  Govern- 

ment  in  attempting   to   enforce   the   Sherman   Anti-trust   Act, 
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and  was  ^a  signal  judicial  victory  for  Judge  William  H.  Taft^ 
for  the  Supreme  Court  in  deciding  the  case  affirmed  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  and  adopted  the  reasoning  and  quoted 
a  considerable  portion  of  Judge  Taft's  opinion  in  deciding  the 
case  in  the  lower  court.  The  Circuit  Court  had  decided  the 
case  against  tlie  Government  in  a  long  and  exhaustive  opinion, 
BO  that  the  ^^cision  of  the  Appelate  Court,  delivered  by  Judge 
Taft,  which  the  Supreme  Court  held  was  the  law  was  a  path- 
breaking  one  and  blazed  the  way  for  later  decisions  which  have  , 
settled  beyond  all  dispute  the  wide-reaching  power  of  Congress 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  when 
the  case  was  first  tried,  over  eleven  years  ago,  the  power  of 
Congress  was  not  clearly  understood,  even  in  the  minds  of  law-  • 
yers  and  court. 

The  history  of  the  case,  briefly  stated,  is  as  follows:  The 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  filed  a  bill  in  equity 
against  six  corporations  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cast- 
iron  pipe,  charging  thejp.  with  a  combination  and  conspiracy 
in  unlawful  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  in  such  pipe  in 
violation  of  the  "Anti-trust  Law."  The  companies  manufactured 
iron  pipe  in  four  different  States  and  they  divided  their  sales 
territory  into  six  districts,  and  agreed  not  to  bid  against  each 
other,  though  fictitious  bids  were  put  in  at  prices  higher  than 
was  bid  by  the  member  of  the  combination  m  whose  territory 
the  particular  contract  to  be  bid  on  was  located.  The  Circuit 
Court  dismissed  the  bill,  basing  its  decision  mainly  on  the  case 
of  United  States  vs.  E.  C.  Knight  Company,  wherein  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  dismissed  a  bill  filed  under  the  anti-trust 
law,  which  sought  to  enjoin  the  defendants  from  continuing  a 
union  of  substantially  all  the  sugar  refineries  of  the  country  for 
the  refining  of  raw  sugars.  The  Supreme  Court  held  the  monop- 
oly thus  effected  was  riot  within  the  law,  because  the  contract  or 
trust  agreement  related  only  to  the  manufaoiM;^  of  sugar  and 
not  to  its  sale,  and  it  was  not  within  the  poSi^r  of  Congress  to 
regulate  manufacture  within  a  State.  The  trial  court  held  the 
cast-iron  pipe  case  was  governed  by  the  reasoning  in  the  sugar 
trust  case,  and  decided  against  the  Government.  The  case  was  ap- 
pealed to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  was  heard  by  Mr.  J^us- 
tice  Harlan,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Circuit  Judges  Taft  and 
Lurton.  This  court  held  the  combination  was  unlawful,  both  at 
common  law  and  under  the  Sherman  act  of  1890  against  trusts 
and  monopolies. 

Judge  Taft's  opinion,  delivered  February  8,  1898,  was  hailed 
by  the  Government  as  a  great  victory  in  its  fight?  against  monopo-  • 
lies,  and  on  December  4,  1899,  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  Judge 
Taft's  decision  and  adopted  his  reasoning  and  the  very  language 
in  his  opinion. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  Judge  Taft's  opinion  is  worth  quot- 
ing entire :  "Much  has  been  said  in  argument  as  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  functions  in  respect  of  all  trade 
and  industry  in  the  States  if  the  view  we  have  expressed  of  the 
application  of  the  anti-trust  law  in  this  case  is  to  prevail,  and  as 
to  the  interference  which  is  likely  to  follow  with  the  control 
which  the  States  have  hitherto  been  understood  to  have  over  con- 
tracts of  the  character  of  that  before  us.  We  do  not  announce  • 
any  new  doctrine  in  holding  either  that  contracts  and  negotia- 
tions for  the  sale  of  merchandise  to  be  delivered  across  State 
lines  are  interstate  commerce,  or  that  burdens  or  restraints  upon 
such  commerce  Congress  may  pass  appropriate  legislation  to  pre- 
vent, and  courts  of  the  United  States  may  in  proper  proceedings 
enjoin.  If  this  extends  federal  jurisdiction  into  fields  not  before 
occupied  by  the  general  government,  it  is  not  because  such  juris- 
diction is  not  within  the  limits  allowed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.'* 

Not  one  of  the  least  of  Judge  Taft's  services  to  his  country 
was  his  illuminating  and  record-making  decision  in  the  Addy- 
ston  Pipe  and  Steel  Company  case. 

One     vital,     dominating     fact     confronts     tlie     ^^v^^^^'vANn. 
party    ivhich    no    oratory,    ivUicli    i^o     «:\o<v^*iaL«.«t,    "^'^'^^==^^^^ 
rhetoric    can   obscure  t   BRYAT«'S   ^Omi^VTVO^  ^8Ke.N:?^^  'VK»'^'^ 
B1/1CCTI02V.— New    York   l^orld. 
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THB    DESMOCRATIG    PLAN    OF    TRUST    REGULATION    IS    THB 
PLAN    PROPOSBD    BY    STANDARD    OIL    MAGNATESS. 

The  plan  which  the  Democratic  national  platform  of  1908 
proposes  for  the  control  and.  regfnlation  of  trusts  and  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  commerce  is  precisely  that  proposed 
and  publicly  recommended  by  the  Standard  Oil  PresicTent  and 
Vice-President.  Moreover,  it  is  certified  to  by  Mr.  Bryan's  paper, 
the  "CJommoner,"  as  the  genuine  Standard  Oil  plan. 

The  "CJommoner,"  in  its  issue  of  October  31,  1902,  says: 

The  plan  of  Testing  in  the  Federal  Government  exclusive  control  of 
truBts  was  not  originated  by  the  present  leaders  of  the  Republican  partj. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  in  his  testimony  before  the  industrial  commission, 
'  when  asked  what  legislation  would  be  advisable,  said :  "First,  federal  legisla* 
tion  under  which  corporations  may  be  created  and  regulated,  if  that  were 
possible."  Vice-President  Archbeld,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  said: 
^The  next  great  and,  to  my  mind,  Inevitable  step  of  progress  in  the  direo- 
tion  of  our  commercial  development  lies  in  the  direction  of  national  or 
federal  corporations."  Henry  H.  Rogers,  a  Standard  Oil  magnate,  indorsed 
Mr.  Archbold's  suggestion. 

ft 

Tlie   Plan   Proposed  by   Standard   Oil   MagrnateA   in    1809. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Standard  Oil  magnates  referred 
to  by  l^Ir.  Bryan's  "Commoner"  and  apparently  followed  in  the 
Democratie  platform  of  1908,  will  be  found  in  detail  in  Vol.  1 
6f  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission.  On  page  797  Mr. 
Rockefeller  is  asked:  "What  legislation,  if  any,  would  you 
suggest  regarding  industrial  combinations?"  His  answer  is: 
"Iirst,  Federal  legislation  under  whicli  corporations  may  be 
created  and  regulated^  if  that  be  possible;  second,  in  lieu 
thereof,  State  legislation  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible  encour- 
aging combinations  of  persons  and  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  industries,  but  permitting  3tate  supervision,  not 
of  a  character  Jjo  hamper  industries,  but  sufficient  to  prevent 
frauds  upon  tHqBublic." 

^^'  (Signed)         JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER. 

On  page  565  of  the  same  volume,  Mr.  Archbold,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  says:  "If  you  should  ask 
me,  gentlemen,  what  legislation  can  be  imposed  to  improve  the 
present  conditions,  I  answer  that  the  next  great,  and  to  nay 
mind,  inevitable  step  of  progress  in  fhe  direction  of  our  com- 
mercial development  lies  in  the  direction  of  National  or  Fed- 
eral corporations.  *  *  Lack  of  uniformity  in  the  laws  of 
various  States,  as  affecting  corporations,  is  one  of  the  most  vex- 
.  aUous  features  attending  the  business  life  of  any  great  corpor- 
ation today,  and  I  suggest  for  your  most  careful  consideration, 
the  thought  of  a  Federal  Corporation  law." 

The  Plan  Proposed  by  the  Democratic  Platform  In  1908. 

The  portion  of  the  Democratic  national  platform  of  1908 
which  offers  the  plan  of  the  Democratic  party  with  reference 
to  trust  regulation  is  as  follows : 

"We  favor  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law 
against  guilty  trust  magnates  and  oificials,  and  demand  the  en- 
actment of  such  additional  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  it  impossible  for  a  private  monopoly  to  exist  in  the 
United  States.  Among  the  additional  remedies  we  specify  three : 
First,  a  law  preventing  a  duplication  of  directors  among  com- 
peting corporations;  second^  a  license  system  which  will,  with- 
out abridging  the  right  of  each  State  to  create  corporations, 
or  its  right  to  regulate  as  it  will  foreign  corporations  doing 
business  within  its  limits,  make  it  necessary  for  a  manufac- 
turing or  trading  corporation  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
to  take  out  a  Federal  license  before  it  shall  be  permitted  to 
control  as  much  as  twenty-line  per  cent  of  the  product  in  which 
it  deals t  the  license  to  protect  the  public  from  watered  stock 
and  to  prohibit  the  control  by  such  corporation  of  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  any  product  consumed  in 
the  tTnited  States ;  and,  third,  a  law  compelling  such  licensed 
corporations  to  sell  to  all  purchasers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
"•^  on,  the  same  terms,  after  making  due  allowance  for  cost  of 
inaportation.** 


BEQULATWN  OF  CORPORATIONS.  B3 

Tlie  Republican  platform,  instead  of  propositi g  to  ffiue  Apevittl 

favors  to  certain  corporations  in  the  form  of  Federal  licenses 

as  proposed  bj/  the  Standard  Oil  magnates  and  the  Detnocratio 

party f  proposes  uniform  and  equal  enforcement  against  all  cor- 

porationst   great    or    small,    of    existing    law   and   such   further 

taws  as  may  be  necee^sary.    The  plank  of  the  Eepublican  platform 

of  190B  is  as  follows ; 

^^       '"The  Republican   Party  passed  the   Sherman   Aiiti'trust  Jaw 

^HTer   Democratic  opposition    and   enforced   it  after   Democratic 

^■dereliction.     It  has  been  a  wholesome   instrument  for  ^ood  in 

the  hands  of  a  wise  and  fearless  administration.     But  experience 

^  has  shown  that  its  effective nefia  can  be  strengthened  and  its  real 

©bjecta  better  attained  by  such  amendments  as  will  give  to  the 

Federal   Government  greater   supervision   and   control   over   and 

secure  g-reater   publicity   in    the  manag-ement  of  that   class  of 

corporations  eng-aged  in  interstate  commerce  having  power  and 

^Opportunity  to  effect  monopolies." 

It  must  be,   at   least,   a  pleasing-  surprise   to  the   Standard 
Company,   after  its  recent  experience  with  Republican  offi- 
cials  in   enforcement   of  existing'  laws,  to  find  the  Democratic 
platform    declaring-   for   the     very     leg-ialation     publicly   recom- 
nended  by  its  President  and  Vice-President  in  1899  and'  certi:fted 
by  Mr.  Bryants  "Commoner"  in  1902,  as  the  genuine  Standard 
3il  plan  in  behalf  of  corporations^ 


Tbe  bis^se«t  (JorpornttoTir  lllce  the  hambleftt  prtt^ate  cttl- 
tvn,  mnBt  W  lield  to  iitrJcl:  <:fjiiipl  lan€*e  Tvltli  tlie  tvUI  Of  <1»« 
people  na  exiirt^Maeil  lui  the  funtlatnental  law.— P  rent  dent 
looHevelt    at    Clncinimti*   t>lilo,    Septt'mbtjr    20*    10Oa. 
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i*      Tfce   *»rJIT  airf>cta   tmmt^   Ottjy    mm   H   tkllcvim  all    othei*  Inter-       H 
#«%■«      It   ■oftkea  kII  tbcHe  Intereatii,  lartre  op  sinallr  prolltabli^)        S 
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aakea  kII  tbcHe  Intereatii,  lartre  op  sinallr  prolltabli^) 
|»itd  Itfl  benf^fltJii  onn  tt«  tnk^u  froi»  the  InrKe  only  nfid«r  pen- 
»ttT  of  tukluK  til  em  from  tlie  iiiiia.ll  alao.^ — President  Roo^e^-elt 
M    MlnneapoHii,   April    1,   1I>0» 


VndiejF'    present-daT   condltioiiii    it   ia   an    nec«iiftBrr   to    have 

BorpOTHtloiiffl,  In  tlie  hnnlnefla  vrorld  h.%  It  is  to  have  onpanlaa- 

|ttonH<-'tiiiloiiii-^flmoni^     tvAKre-'norlLera^       ^''e    have    a,    ri^ht    to 

mlc    In    enc-l>    rtmc   only    tlilis;    thnt    irood,    andi    not    harniT    Hltall 

iollow.— FreHldeat   Rattnev^lt   at   Provldeuee,    R*   L,    Aii£fiiBt   23, 

Mr.  Bryan*«  i^-hole  Kf'^iiiein  of  reiocdlev  for  the  evilji  that 
lioth  Mr.  Roonevelt  anit  he  nud  manr  others  reeoirolze,  !■ 
based  on  UIn  dJHtniBt  of  the  lioneMr*  f^ouruife  and  liupar- 
ilftHty  of  the  ludlvldnnl   an  an  avent   on   behalf  Of  the   iieopfe 

[in  earry  on  any  part  of  K'ovrrnnient  and  reatiB  on  the  propo^ 
■itlon  that  our  preient  nyiiteni  of  renrmentntlve  ifovern- 
juent    id    a    fnllnre.     He     Ti'onld     have    igtrcr^-eronient     tft^rrnershlp 

fiti    ralHvayi^    tieeaaiir    he    doeit    not    bi^Mevr    it    In    poHNlbTe    to 

RHecare  nn  Intemtnte  cooinieree  ronimiAMlon  that  the  ''''mooey 
po^fver"  eannot  and  vtlll  not  nltlmatelK  OTrn-  tie  Tvonld.  have 
Ifhe  inlttnilvr  and  reCerendiim  beeauHe  he  dlRtfimtN  reptve^i^ 
ientattve  govern  men  t  and  1iai«  no  rontldence  in  tbe  aUili'tT- 
pr  the  propte  to  And  men  nho  >vill  conAelentiouslir«  and 
free  frojn  the  In  fine  nee  of  the  '*nLoney  povrer,"  reprenent  tiieAi 

lln  preuHFlu)^  aod  vottOKf  leBtHlatiou.  He  ^TOnld  take  away 
irom  cotirtj^,  bernnne  he  illKtroHtPi  the  ability  of  JodseA  to 
reftlnt  the  mallipo  Intlnence  of  the  ^^money  power,*'  the  power 
to  enforce  'their  own  ordem  antil  a  Jnry  in  called  to  tell 
the  eonrt  wbeHier  tho  order  liaA  heett  dlaoheyedp  and  thna, 
In  praetleet  tboaich  not  In  ttieory^  the  Jnry  ivoitid  eome  to 
pans  on  the  eorrectnemi  and  Just  fee  of  the  conrt^a  order. 
^^on>  Wm,  H.   Taft,  at   Colnmbnn,  Oh  to. 

The    Democrntn   are   a    party    havinip  no  nolidarltyt   nnlttn^ 

.elements   Ihnt    are   a^   tmnLl^nble  j%.h   oil   and  water,  Vind  vrhen 

itJtey  crome  to  uiake  n  icovernnient,  nhould  they  ever  be  eleeted 

lti>    po^TeFf    tlie    adnihilAtrntlon     Tronld     beeome    a«     nervelefls 

fmn   a    man    ^trleken    ^vitli    paralyslM.    iteoauNe   the    milleal    dlf- 

ferenee     betv^-een    the    eirnientii    neeevNary    t»    make    np    the 

toarty    «%-oaiti    he    ■€»    i^reat    am    to    proiltK^e    perfect    at  aquation 

In    leKldlaHve    provlnlon     for    the    enteric  en  el  en    i^^hich    mif^ht 

mrise.    The   Demorratle  party  today^  on    or^anlsedp   In   nothing* 

lltnt     orffaalKed     fncnpnelty.    Seitber     element     of     the     party 

fivoald   liave  a  Henae  of  reHponfilbiHty^  ntron^  enonsh  to  Over- 

Wowe    ita   antaiB^onlpini    to    the    princlpleii    upheld   l»y   the    other 

ftaeflon.    vrere    It    to    eome    Into    poiver* — Hon.    ^"nii    H.    Taftj.   at 

Ifontpeller,   Vermont. 

One     vital,     donilnntlni^     faet     eonfronta     tl&^    i^^txl&v^^^xv^ 
^  party    whleli     no    orntoryt    whIeK     tio     eVftti^wia^i.^,    ""^^^^^JS^ 
rbetorie    ran    ohiieures    BRYAN*?^    TiOmiliATrVOH   ^Nk^Pi^^  ^K»^^% 
I^^CT'OX— New    lork.    Vi'cirld. 
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THE  MONEY  PANIC  OF  1907. 


The  panic  of  1907  was  financial,  not  industrial  or  commercial. 
The  country  was  at  the  high  tide  of  iadastrial  and  commercial 
activity.  The  great  manufajt..ring  industries  and  those  related 
thereto  were  making  their  high^'st  records.  Tlio  vaL.e  of  manu- 
factures shown  by  the  census  of  1905  (including  its  estimate  for 
customs  work  and  repairing)  aggregated  neariy  17  bll.ion  dollars, 
against  13  billions  in  1900,  9  1-3  billions  in  1890,  and  5  1-3  billions 
in  1880.  The  imports  of  manufacturers'  materials  in  the  fiscal 
years  1900  and  1907  so  much  exceeded  those  of  1903  as  to  make  it 
perfectly  apparent  that  the  manufacturing  activities  of  those 
years  were  still  in  excess  of  those  recorded  by  the  census  of  1903. 
Not  only  were  imports  of  manufacturers*  materials  higher  in  1907 
than  ever  before,  but  exports  of  manufactures  were  also  in  excess 
of  any  former  year,  thus  again  indicating  unusual  activity  in 
manufacturing;  while  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  pro- 
duced, the  quantity  of  coal  mined,  the  quantity  of  freights  car- 
ried on  the  (ireat  Lakes  and  on  rdilroads,  the  quantity  of  grain, 
flour,  cotton,  live  stock,  meats  and  other  commercial  staples  ar- 
riving at  the  great  interior  centers  and  departing  therefrom  was 
also  greater  than  ever  before,  gives  further  evidence  that  the 
commercial  as  well  as  industrial  conditions  of  the  early  and  mid- 
summer months  of  1907  were  at  high-water  mark.  The  railroads, 
with  all  their  greatly  increased  faciliyes  in  trackage,  in  cars  and 
equipment,  were  unable  to  respond  to  the  business  activity,  and 
James  "J..  Hill,  a  distinguished  Democrat,  who  h-id  declared  in 
November,  1906,  that  the  trafVic  congestion  exceeded  imagination, 
and  that  there  was  neither  money  enough  nor  rails  enough  in  the 
world  to  build  track  enough  to  carry  the  traifio  offered,  declared 
again  in  1907  that  the  railroads  would  need  1,100  million  dollars 
yearly  for  five  years  for  "Construction  work. 

The  demands  for  money  for  conducting  and  enlarging  these 
great  industrial,  commercial,  and  transportation  enterprises  grew 
apace.  In  January,  1907.  the  Chicago  and  Alton  sold  $6,000,000  of 
notes,  the  Western  Indiana  $5,000,000,  the  Southern  $15,000,000, 
New  York  Central  $50,000,000.  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
voted  to  issue  $25,000,000  of  stock.  In  February  the 'Rock  Tsland 
sold  $6,500,000  of  notes,  the  Lackawanna  Steel  C^nnpany  $5,000,- 
000,  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  of  New  York  $10,- 
000.000.  the  Pennsylvania  $60,000,000.  the  Tidewater  Railroad 
$10,000,000.  .New  York  city  sold  $30,000,000  of  })onds  and  the 
New  Haven  road  $28,000,000  of  bond.s.  In  the  succeeding  months 
the  issues  of  .securities  of  this  character  continued  until  by  the 
middle  of  the  year  the  total  thus  issued  in  sums  sr.fflciently  large  to 
be  easily  noted  aggregated  more  than  a  thousand  million  dollars  of 
securities  thus  placed  upon  the  market,  and  this  continued  into 
August  and  September,  despite  the  fact  that  the 'scarcity  of 
money  resulted  in  the  actual  i.ssue  of  but  one  billion  dollars* 
worth  of  railway  notes,  stocks  and  bonds  out  of  a  total  of  more 
than  V/2  billions  authorized.  But  the  world's  losses  of  capital  by 
wars,  coupled  with  the  speculative  investment,  rendered  loans 
moi^e  and  ihore  difficult 

The  amount  of  money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States  was 
nearly  three  billion  dollars,  and  including  the  money  in  the 
Treasury  exceeded  three  billions,  and  the  amount  of  per  capita 
circulation  was  larger  than  ever  before,  being  over  $32,  as  against 
a  little  over  $21  in  1896.  Nine-tenths  of  the  business  was  as  usual 
in  times  of  financial  peace,  being  transacted  by  the  use  of  checks, 
script,  notes  and  other  financial  paper.  Millions  of  holders  of  sur- 
plus money  had  deposited  the  surplus  in  banks,  which  in  turn  had 
loaned  the  legitimate  proportion  of  their  deposits,  and  these  had 
been  in  turn  deposited  by  those  to  whom  the  loans  were  made  or 
by  others,  so  that  the  aggregate  record  of  deposits  in  all  bank? 
mf  loan  and  tnjfit  companies  of  the  country  was  in  190 
"r  IS  billions  of  dollars,  while  the  actual  amount  oi  moTi^^  '. 
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the  country  was,  as  above  shown,  biit  about  three  billion  dollar:?. 
It  goes  \vithout  saying  that  any  sudden  incident  which  would 
startle  and  alarm  these  millions  of  depositors  whose  bank  records 
showed  an  aggregate  of  13  billions  of  dollars  would  cause  them 
suddenly  to  rush  to  the  banks  and  demand  their  money,  thus  cre- 
ating not  merely  a  panic,  but  rendering  the  banks  physically  un- 
able to  meet  their  demands,  since  the  credits  to  depositors 
amounted  to  more  than  four  times  the  amount  of  money  actually 
in  the  country,  including  both  that  in  circulation  and  the  amount 
held  by  the  Treasury. 

In  October  occurred  a  series  of  incidents  sufficient  to  cause 
just  the  sort  of  alarm  indicated.  The  three  Heinze  Brothers,  large 
operators  in  Wall  street,  failed  in  an  attempt  to  manipulate  cer- 
tain copper  stocks,  and  this  resulted  in  a  run  upon  the  Mercantile 
National  Bank,  of  which  one  of  the  brothers  was  president.  The 
collapse  of  the  copper  pool  and  the  resulting  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  Heinze  Mercantile  National  Bank  led  to  a  distrust  of  certain 
Mher  banks,  and  this  being  followed  by  the  compulsory  resigna- 
tion of  certain  bank  officers  increased  the  alarm  of  depositors, 
and  runs  were  begun,  resulting  in  demands  which  were  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  ability  of  banks  instantly  to  meet.  As  the  panic  spread 
to  other  parts  of  the  country  other  millions  of  depositors  de- 
manded their  hundreds  of  millions  of  deposits,  and  again  in  ex- 
cess of  the  inunediate  ability  of  the  banks  to  respond,  although 
practically  all  of  them  would  have  been,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, able  to  meet  the  ordinary  calls  from  their  depositors.  This 
condition  was  met  in  part  by  additional  deposits  of  public  moneys 
in  national  banks,  as  shown  by  extracts  on  subsequent  pages  from 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Congress,  appended 
hereto;  in  pa,rt  by  the  issuance  of  clearing-house  certificates,  in 
part  by  the  refusal  of  banks  to  pay  on  any  one  day  more  than  a 
small  percentage  of  the  sum  due  each  depositor,  and  in  other 
cases  by  the  declaration  of  a  two  weeks'  holiday  by  the  governors 
of  certain  States,  thus  holding  in  check  the  momentary  alarm, 
and  by  January  the  banks  of  the  country  had  returned  to  a  cash 
basis  and  to  full  cash  payment  of  such  calls  as  were  made  upon 
th6m  by  their  depositors. 

The  President  in  his  message  of  December,  1907,  reconunended 
legislation  providing  for  a  more  elastic  currency  by  issuing  emer- 
gency  circulation,  secured  by  State  and  municipal  bonds.  This 
recommendation  gave  rise  to  the  introduction  of  various  financial 
bills,  among  which  were  the  Aldrich  bill,  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  American  Bankers'  Association  bill,  the  Fowler  bill, 
the  Vreeland  bill,  and  many  other  bills,  introduced  in  the  House. 
There  was  a  spirited  discussion  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  and 
wide  differences  of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
various  plans.  This  resulted  at  the  close  of  the  session  in  a 
compromise  bill,  which  was  signed  by  the  President  on  May 
30.  This  bill  was  designed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
financial  troubles  experienced  in  the  autumn  of  1907,  among 
which  was  the  need  of  additional  currency  for  emergency  pur- 
poses. The  bill  as  passed,  stated  briefiy,  provides  for  the  issu- 
ance of  emergency  currency  on  State  and  municipal  bonds  at  90 
per  cent  of  the  unimpaired  capit.al  and  surplus  of  the  bank,  and 
other  securities  at  75  per  cent  of  their  cash  value.  The  applications 
for  the  issue  of  emergency  currency  are  to  be  made  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  securities  pledged  for  the  issue  of 
such  currency  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  national  currency  asso- 
ciations. This  legislation  marks  a  very  liberal  and  progressive 
step  forward  in  the  securing  of  an  elastic  currency.  At  the 
same  time  the  Treasury  is  amply  safeguarded  by  the  guaranty 
of  the  associations,  which  practically  eliminates  all  hazard  as 
to  the  soundness  of  the  security.  The  high  rate  of  5  per  cent 
to  10  per  cent  per  annum  is  expected  to  retire  the  circulation 
when  the  emergency  is  past. 

The  able  management  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  util- 
izing public  fimds  to  stay  the  incipient  panic  of  March,  1907,  and 
his  timely  preparation  for  anticipating  the  need  of  money  for 
crop  moving  purposes  by  depositing  funds  early  in  the  national 
hanks  to  prevent  a  tightness  in  the  nvon.e5  Tcv^btYfeX*.  ^^wts^-e. 
Ugh  commendation.    It  was  an  action  ol  -^tWi^tlWotl,  VckaXwaA.  ^'t 
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waiting  for  a  cure,  which  latter  always  involves  cost  and  dis- 
aster. When  the  panic  reached  most  dangerous  proportions  in 
New  York  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  hastened  there,  and 
with  the  prompt  cooperation  of  the  bankers  $150,000,000  were 
pledged  to  stay  the  progress  of  tlie  panic  Of  this  sum  about 
$40,000,000  were  pledged  in  a  temporary  way  by  the  United  States 
Treasury.  Further  aid  was  extended  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  issuing  3  per  cent  certificates  of  indebtedness  and 
iPanama  bonds.  He  permitted  the  banks  to  take  out  circulation  on 
these  securities,  and  also  allowed  them  to  substitute  bonds  ac- 
ceptable for  savings  bank  investments  for  Government  bonds 
pledged  for  public  deposits,  provided  the  released  bonds  wore  used 
for  securing  additional  bank  note  circulation.  In  this  way  some 
$$6,000,000  in  national  bank  notes  were  Issued  from  October  1, 
1907,  to  January  1,  1S08.  This  action  was  severely  criticised  by 
many  who  did  not  understand  the  conditions  that  required  it* 
His  remarkable  reply  to  Congress,  giving  reasons  to  justify  the 
steps  he  had  taken  to  relieve  the  situation,  won  the  approbation 
of  Congress  as  well  as  that  of  the  country.  * 

In  addition  to  emergency  legislation,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, known  as  the  "National  Monetary  Commission,**  com- 
'posed  of  nine  members,  to  inquire  into  and  report  to  Congress 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  what  changes  are  necessary  or 
desirable  in  the  monetary  system  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
.laws  relating  te  banking  and  currency,  which  should  enable 
Congress  io  legislate  intelligently  and  to  assure  the  country  a 
sound,  scientific,  and  elastic  currency  to  meet  aU  the  conditions 
of  our  modern  business  life. 

Discussing  the  panic  and  its  causes.  Secretary  Taft  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association  6f 
J^ston,  on  December  30,  1907,  said :  "The  world  generally  has  a 
"certain  amount  of  loanable  capital  available  for  new  enterprises 
or  the  enlargement  of  old  ones.  In  periods  of  prosperity  this 
capital,  with  the  instrumentalities  for  enlarging  its  potentiality 
by  credits,  is  put  into  new  enterprises  which  are  profitable,  and 
the  increase  in  free  capital  goes  on  almost  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression.  After  a  time,  however,  expenses  of  operation  and 
wages  increase  and  the  profit  from  the  new  enterprises  grows 
smaller.  The  loanable  capital  gradually  changes  its  form  into 
investments  less  and  less  convertible.  Much  of  that  which  mi^ht 
be  capital  is  wasted  in  unwise  enterprises,  in  extravagance  in  uv- 
.ing,  in  wars  and  absolute  destruction  of  property,  until  the  avail- 
able free  capital  becomes  well  nigh  exhausted  the  world  over,  and 
the  progress  of  new  enterprises  must  await  the  saving  of  more. 
Men  continue  to  embark  in  new  enterprises,  however,  the  capital 
fails  them  and  disaster  comes. 

"For  eight  or  nine  months  last  past  there  were  many  indica- 
tions that  the  loanable  capital  of  the  world  was  near  exhaustion. 
This  result  was  brought  about  not  only  by  the  enormous  expan- 
sion of  business  plants  and  business  investments,  which  could  not 
be  readily  converted,  but  also  by  the  waste  of  capital  im  extrava- 
grance  of  living  and  by  the  Spanish  war,  the  Boer  war,  and  the 
Russian-Japanese  war,  and  in  such  catestrophes  as  Baltimore 
and  San  Francisco.  It  became  impossible  for  the  soundest  rail- 
roads and  other  enterprises  to  borrow  money  for  new  construc- 
tion or  reconstruction.  The  condition  was  not  confined  to  this 
country,  but  extended  the  world  over,*  and  was  made  manife^  in 
•  the  countries  of  Europe  even  before  it  was  felt  here. 

"Secondly,  the  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided  that  the  revela- 
tions of  irregularities,  breaches  of  trust,  stock  jobbing,  over- 
issues of  stock,  violations  of  law,  and  lack  of  rigid  State  or  Na- 
tional supervision  in  the  management  of  some  of  our  largest  in- 
surance companies,  railroad  companies,  traction  companies,  and 
financial  corporations  shocked  investors  and  made  them  withhold 
what  little  loanable  capital  remained  available.    Such  disclosures 
had  much  more  effect,  probably,  abroad  than  they  had  here,  be 
cause  here  we  are  able  to  maloB .  eUstinotiohs,  while  there,  at 
remote  distance,  the  revelations  created  distrust  in  our  whol 
■.business  fabric 

"When,  therefore,  two  or  three  institutions,  banks  and  trui 
xyunpanies,  supposed  to  be  selid,  were  found  to  hanre  ti^eir  capiti 
"fapiirmd  by  stock  jobbing  oi  tkeir  oiSoers,  the  public  were  eaail 
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frigfhtened  and  the  run  upon  the  banks  began.  The  question  then 
became  not  one  of  loanable  capital,  but  of  actual  money  to  be 
used  in  the  transaction  of  the  day,  a  very  different  question, 
though  of  course  closely  related. 

"It  would  seem  that  our  system  of  currency  is  not  arranged  so 
as  to  permit  its  volume  to  be  increased  temporarily  to  counteract 
the  sudden  drain  of  money  by  the  hoarding  in  a  panic.  It  is 
probable  that  the  stringency  which  reached  its  height  on  that 
dark  day  of  October  24  might  in  part  have  been  alleviated  had  we 
had  a  currency  which  could  automatically  enlarge  itself  to  meet 
the  tremendous  demand  of  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month  while 
public  confidence  was  being  restored.  The  National  Administra- 
tioB,  together  with  many  of  the  large  capitalists  of  New  York 
and  elsewhere,  put  their  shoulders  under  the  load,  and  by  various 
devices  of  an  unusual  character  have  brought  about  the  present 
condition  of  gradually  increasing  confidence. 

''The  injurious  consequences  to  follow  from  this  panic  are  not 
likely  to  be  ^o  long  drawn  out  or  to  result  in  such  disastrous  in- 
dustrial depression  as  the  panic  of  1893  or  the  panic  of  1873,  and 
this  for  the  reason  that  the  condition  of  the  country  makes  it  so 
much  easier  to  resume  business  gradually,  to  accumulate  capital, 
and  then  to  renew  those  enterprises  which  had  to  be  abandoned 
for  the  lack  of  it." 

W.  B.  Ridgely,  who  was  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  during 
the  financial  troubles  of  19f  7,  says :  "As  long  ago  as  the  date  of 
the  San  Francisco  catastrophe  there  has  been  no  lack  of  warning 
indications  of  financial  troubles  and  possible  business"  disaster. 
For  at  least  16  or  12  years  there  has  been  an  era  of  advancing 
prices  and  great  industrial,  commercial,  and  speculative  activity  in 
all  countries  of  the  world.  Credits  have  increased  and  multiplied 
until  the  limit  has  been  reached,  in  the  amount  of  reserve  money 
on  which  it  must  be  based.  *  *  *  These  conditions  have  been 
world-wide  and  by  no  means  confined  to  the  United  States. 
Crises  of  more  or  less  severity  have  arisen  in  several  important 
countries,  and,  as  is  always  the  case  when  there  is  a  demand  for 
liquidation,  it  first  manifested  itself  in  the  stock  market." 

Representative  Hill  of  Connecticut,  discussing  the  subject, 
said:  "The  panic  of  1907  began  with  the  distrust  of  individual 
credit  and  a  profound  siispicion  of  the  banks  managed  by  the  men 
whose  credit  was  so  distrusted.  The  causes  lay  deeper,  but  they 
were  manifested  in  the  weakest  spot.  The  conditions  which 
brought  the  panic  were  world-wide  and  not  confined  to  the 
United  States." 

Kepresentative  Vreeland  of  New  York  said  in  a  speech  in  Con- 
gress upon  this  subject :  "On  the  first  day  of  October  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  blest  with  great  prosperity.  Everywhere  the 
millions  of  our  people  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupatiori.  Our 
mills  and  factoris  were  uable  to  fill  their  orders.  The  consuming 
power  of  our  people  had  never  been  greater.  The  railroads  of 
the  country  could  not  furnish  sufficient  cars  to  move  the  products 
of  farm  and  factory.  The  people  of  New  York  city  took  fright 
and  commenced  drawing  their  deposits  from  other  banks.  The 
bankers  clear  across  the  continent  became  alarmed,  and  all  tried 
to  draw  their  money  from  New  York  in  cash  at  one  time.  The 
result  was  that  the  New  York  banks  were  obliged  to  refuse  pay- 
ment, and  a  general  suspension  of  cash  payment  took  place 
throughout  the  United  States." 

Representative  Weeks  of  Massachusetts,  discussing  this  ques- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives,  said:  "The  reasons  for 
this  panic  were,  generally  speaking,  overspeculation,  overcapitali- 
zation, overexpenditures  by  the  Government,  States  and  munici- 
palities, as  well  as  by  individuals,  the  tying  up  of  large  amounts 
of  capital  in  permanent  fixtures  instead  of  retaining  it  as  liquid 
capital,  the  carrying  of  excessive  stocks  of  goods,  the  abnormal 
development  of  business  in  every  branch,  all  of  which  led  to  the 
credit  expansion  of  the  dollar  to  the  breaking  point.  Credit  hav- 
ing been  broken  down,  the  natural  and  usual  result  followed." 

Representative  Overstreet  of  Indiana,  in  discussing  this  sub- 
ject in  the  House  of  Representatives,  said  :    "The  rec^wt  ^"?cccv^  VSv- 
lowed  unusual  and  startling  disc\o?^v\Te^  ol  iT^^w^i  ^xv^  x^vx^xcv^Tv-aj^^u- 
meut  in  some  of  the  great  \nawTaT\cAi  eor[v\>a.w\e.^  ^tv^  ^\>c\ft:^  \^iak.^^v% 
enterprises  of  the  country.    It  toWowed  t\^e.  lvvc>iX^«^  ei:^sR^.o«s«^  w 
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unprincipled  financiering,  as  illustrated  in  the  Alton  Bailway  deal 
and  as  practiced  by  speculative  bankers  of  the  type  of  the  Heinze 
syndicate  of  banks  in  New  York.  Overspeculation,  unwarranted 
extension  of  credits,  and  a  disregard  of  honest  methods  in  busi- 
ness transactions  alarmed  the  country.  These  disclosures  devel- 
oped a  lack  of  confidence  and  trust  in  men  and  not  in  business. 
With  all  these  forces  combined,  the  onslaught  overthrew  public 
confidence,  money  went  into  hiding,  loans  -were  called,  fac^ries 
were  closed,  and  liquidation  set  in.  It  was  impossible  to  foresee 
these  conditions,  and  they  came  without  warning  and  at  a  time 
when  the  business  conditions  of  the  country  were  at  high  tide." 

Senator  J.  W.  Bailey  of  Texas  (Democrat)  said,  in  discussing 
this  subject  in  the  Senate :  **I  have  my  opinion,  and  it  is  a  very 
definite  one,  as  to  what  produced  the  recent  financial  stringency. 
*  *  *  It  was  due  immediately  t»  the  overuse  of  bank  credits 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  came  when. the  country  had  the  least 
reason  to  expect  it.  Our  crops  had  been  abundant  and  the  price 
of  almost  every  farm  product  was  more  than  satisfactory.  A 
recent  statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shows 
that  the  products  of  American  farms  last  year  exceeded  in  value 
any  previous  year  in  our  history.  There  had  been  neither  war 
nor  pestilence,  the  balance  of  trade  was  largely  in  our  favor,  and 
there  was  absolutely  no  question  as  to  ^he  value  of  our  money.  1 
do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  it  has  been  charged  that  the  trouble 
was  due  to  the  persistent  demand  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  enactment  of  new  laws  and  the  enforcement  of  old 
laws  to  regulate  and  control  our  railroads ;  but  that  charge  has 
been  made  by  men  whose  minds  are  heated  with  resentment,  and 
it  will  not  bear  a  close  analysis.  The  President  has  demanded 
only  that  the  railroads  of  this  country  should  be  required  to  deal 
justly  with  the  people,  and  he  has  evinced  no  disposition  to  haraj^ 
or  to  oppress  them."  • 

Hon.  J.  A.  M.  Adair  of  Indiana,  in  discussing  this  subject  in  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  on  January  23,  1908,  said : 
"This  panic  came  on  us  at  a  time  of  unprecedented  prosperity. 
The  products  of  the  farm  brought  extremely  high  prices.  The 
agriculturists  were  more  prosperous  than  they  had  ever  been  be- 
fore. Our  great  mills  and  manufacturing  establishments  were  run- 
ning day  and  night,  with  orders  six  months  in  advance;  labor 
was  universally  employed ;  the  banks  throughout  the  country 
were  bursting  with  deposits;  our  splendid  railroad  system  was 
unable  to  handle  the  freight  offered  for  transportation.  *  ♦  » 
With  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  we  were  hurled  into  the  chasm  of  one 
of  the  worst  panics  our  nation  ever  experienced.  The  holders  of 
watered  stock  were  panic  stricken ;  depositors  were  frightened 
lest  they  could  not  get  their  money.  Banks  and  trust  companies 
closed  their  doors  in  the  face  of  their  depositors ;  there  was  no 
money  to  handle  the  business  of  the  country,  and  the  people 
looked  with  suspicion  on  checks  and  drafts  offered  in  payment  of 
obligations.  The  manufacturing  industries  were  unable  to  pro- 
cure money  to  pay  labor.  Orders  placed  with  our  manufacturers 
were  canceled,  and  this  forced  the  factories  to  cancel  orders  for 
material.  *  *  *  I  do  not  believe  our  present  financial  crisis 
is  due  to  our  financial  system,  but  to  a  lack  of  confidence  in  our 
business  fabric,  brought  about  by  disclosures  of  dishonesty,  cor- 
ruption and  crookedness  in  many  of  our  great  corporations." 

M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  a  distinguished  French  writer  and 
economist,  discussing  the  American  crisis  in  the  Economiste 
BVancaise,  says :  "It  is  true  that  lack  of  currency  elasticity  may 
have  helped  on  the  troubles,  but  the  principal  cause  of  the  crisis 
now  raging  in  the  United  States  and  which  has  in  a  less  degree 
touched  Germany  is  the  complete  disregard  of  the  well  established 
rule  of  political  economy,  that  capital  limits  industry.  *  *  * 
New  enterprises  had  been  started  or  old  enterprises  enlarged  far 
beyond  the  sum  total  of  available  capital — that  is,  beyond  the 
amount  of  capital  actually  produced  by  the  savings  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Reserves  of  capital  have  fallen  short  of  the  re- 
quirements of  extravagant  American  demands.  The  industrial 
megalomania  in  the  United  States  took  no  account  of  what  was 
possible.  It  merely  devoted  itself  to  pushing  up  everything.  The 
dehanch  of  extravaffance  was  particularly  indulged  by  the  con- 
'ucting'  companies  and  by  the  great  American  raWways.    Cor\- 
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tracts  were  placed  for  the  constructiqn  in  the  single  year  of  1907 
of  vast  amounts  of  work,  and  the  companies  prepared  for  such 
excesses  by  issues  of  securities  to  a  simply  stupendous  amount. 
The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  in  this  panic  the  United 
States  is  simply  paying  the  penalty  for  its  extravagant  expan- 
sion at  a  time  when  credit  conditions  were  merely  nominal." 

Mr.  Seymour  Bell,  the  British  Commercial  Agent  iii  the 
United  States,  in  a  letter  to  the  British  Government,  presented  in 
Parliament  and  printed  by  the  authority  of  that  body,  says : 

"During  the  earlier  months  (of  1907)  all  industries  were  ex- 
ceedingly busy  and  mills  were  working  at  their  utmost  capacity. 
Many  unfilled  orders  had  been  carried  over  from  the  previous 
year,  and  buyers  were  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  getting  de- 
livery of  their  goods.  The  railway  lines  were  congested,  wages 
were  at  their  highest,  and  the  high  price  of  commodities  raised 
the  price  of  living  to  an  extreme  point.  Money  was  becoming 
scarce,  and  the  railways  and  other  corporations  were  encounter- 
ing great  difl&culties  in  obtaining  the  capital  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  improvements  and  extensions  which  were  in  procMs  of 
being  carried  out.  Speculation  in  mining  and  real  estate^^ad 
been  rife  and  personal  extravagance  was  at  its  height. 

"The  situation  was  peculiar.  On  the  one  hand  there  were  thti 
manufacturers  with  more  orders  than  they  could  fill  and  busy  en- 
larging their  plants,  merchants  selling  large  quantities  of  goods 
at  satisfactory  prices,  labor  in  such  diemand  that  even  with  the 
addition  of  the  1,200,000  immigrants  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
inefficient  workers  at  good  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
dear  money,  owing  to  scarcity. 

"When,  owing  to  a  failure  in  New  York,  light  was  thrown 
on  the  management  of  some  of  the  large  financial  concerns  in  the 
city,  public  confidence,  which  had  previously  been  undermined  by 
certain  investigations,  gave  way  completely,  resulting  in  an  acute 
money  panic. 

"The  panic  was  entirely  financial.  It  has,  it  is  true,  brought 
about  a  widespread  suspension  of  trade  and  industry  through- 
out the  country,  but  there  has  t>een  no  throwing  on  the  market  of 
merchandise  at  ruinous  prices.  The  manufacturers  without  delay 
proceeded  to  curtail  the  supply  and  thus  reduce  such  chances  as 
there  might  have  been  of  glutting  the  market  with  unsalable  arti- 
cles. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  farmers,  who  form  the 
backbone  of  American  prosperity,  have  not  been  affected  by  the 
financial  situation.  A  country  that  produces  crops  valued  at 
nearly  £1,500,000,000  ($7,300,000,000)  is  unlikely  to  suffer  long 
from  industrial  stagnation.  Farmers  have  had  nine  years  of  al- 
most uninterrupted  prosperity,  their  buying  power  is  high,  and 
the  towns  dependent  upon  them  will  remain  prosperous. 

"The  farmers  who  a  few  years  ago  owed  money  now  own 
money,  and  liave  an  assured  outlet  for  their  products,  as  there 
is  no  oversupply. 

"The  cloud  of  uncertainty  is  now  passing  away,  and  the  worst 
of  the  storm  has  now  passed.  *  *  *  It  is  expected  that  before 
many  months  have  passed  business  will  be  on  a  safer  and  more 
normal  basis." 

Hon.  C.  M.  Depew,  discussing  this  subject  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  says :  "A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  and 
the  weak  link  in  the  recent  situation  was  the  trust  companies, 
with  their  enormous  deposits  and  limited  reserves.  There  is  no 
question  about  their  soundness  and  their  possession  of  a  large 
surplus  beyond  all  their  obligations  to  their  stockholders  and  de- 
positors. Nevertheless,  while  doing  a  banking  business,  they 
were  not  equipped  for  a  banking  emergency.  A  run  was  started 
on  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company,  whose  stock  was  selling  at 
twelve  hundred  dollars  for  a  hundred-dollar  share.  The  spectacle 
of  millionaires  jostling  clerks  and  bank  messengers  in  the  rush  to 
get  to  the  window  for  their  money  before  the  cash  was  exhausted 
was  illuminating.  It  show^ed  that  in  a  panic  human  nature 
works  the  same  with  rich  and  poor.  *  *  *  Then  Mr.  Cortel- 
you  came  to  the  rescue  and  deposited  available  money  in  the  na- 
tional hanl<«  rntil  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  was  down  to  about 
five  millions.  The  action  of  the  Government  in  plaoinnr  $240,000.- 
000  with  the  bank.s.  and  this  letter  of  t\:L^  YTfe^\e!.^w\..  ^vw^xv%X^S&& 
a  clarion  note  of  confidence  \i\  every  o^e^,  v^oTV.^tLC>^, -sXwrc^,  \stfcvQr 
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house  and  dwelling  of  the  country,  together  with  the  courageotts 
action  of  the  New  York  banker»  and  banks  In  importing  gold  and 
helping  institutions  assailed,  stopped  the  panic  and  saved  the 
country."  ^  • 

Secretary    Cortelyou    on    the    Banks^ 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  response  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  George  K.  Cortelyou,  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  calling  for  information  regarding  the 
operation  of  the  Treasury  during  the  panic  period: 

Bxtracts    from    Report    of    Secretary    Cortelyoa  on  AfiventA  of 

'  Panic. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  wide  discussion 
which  has  occurred  in  regard  to  it,  it  seems  proper  to  summarise  as 
briefly  as  possible  the  operations  of  the  Treasury  for  the  past  year,  and 
to  follow  this  by  a  statement  more  in  detail  of  the  methods  and  reasons 
for  some  of  the  steps  taken  during  the  financial  panic  of  1907. 

In  March,  1907,  busineKS  conditions  were  becoming  unsettled,  and 
thera  shortly  developed  a  period  of  acute  stringency  in  the  money  markets 
whiq^  called  for  prompt  and  effective  measures.  Various  relief  measures 
wew  taken,  and  while  this  stringency  was  quite  promptly  relieved,  sig- 
nificant indications  of  still  further  financial  disturbance  were  apparent, 
and  the  Department  therefore  kept  in  very  close  touch  with  the  situation 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  was  decided  in  the  latter  part  of  August  to  make  each  week  sub- 
stantial deposits  ef  public  moneys  in  national  banks,  with  a  view  to  facil- 
itating the  movement  of  the  crops  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  The 
Treasury  was  at  that  time  in  good  condition  to  render  substantial  aid 
in  this  direction.  The  nominal  cash  balnnce  on  July  31,  1907.  was 
ICfSS  574,188.  Of  this  amount  $156,990,204  was  on  deposit  in  national 
ban!£  depositaries  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
or  to  the  credit  of  disbursing  ofilces.  The  net  excess  of  cash  above 
deposits  stood,  therefore,  before  this  distribution,  at  about  $81,500,000, 
affording  a  considerable  margin  above  the  amount  required  for  a  oob- 
venient  working  balance. 

Beginning  on  August  28,  and  continuing  each  week  until  October 
14,  this  plan  of  weekly  deposits  was  followed,  a  total  of  about  $28,- 
000,000  being  allotted  to  various  banks.  These  banks  were  located  in 
each  of  the  46  States,  in  the  Territories,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Every  endeavor  was  made,  from  the  information  and  requests  at  hand, 
6o  to  distribute  this  fund  that  it  w^uld  meet  actual  needs  in  sections 
where  business  activity  was  at  the  maximum  and  currency  was  most  ur-  ■ 
gently  required. 

About  the  middle  of  October  events  occurred  which  indicated  that 
a  monetary  stringency  had  arisen  much  more  severe  than  that  which 
experience  has  shown  usually  occurs  in  the  autumn  in  connection  with 
the  movement  of  the  crops.  Rumors  were  current  concerning  many 
manufacturing  establishments  and  others  interested  in  large  projects,  who 
were  embarrassed  by  inability  to  raise  ready  cash  to  continue  their 
operations.  In  New  York  City  this  condition  was  brought  to  a  head 
by  the  appeal  of  several  national  banks  to  the  clearing  house  coDBunittee 
for  aid,  which  was  quickly  followed  by  the  suspension  on  October  22 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company,  after  the  payment  of  about  $8,000,- 
000  in  cash  to  depositors.  Almost  immediately  runs  began  upon  two  other 
large  trust  companies,  deposits  were  reduced  in  many  other  institutions, 
money  began  to  be  hoarded  by  individuals,  and  on  October  26  the  New 
York  banks  decided  to  issue  clearing   house  certificates. 

Before  the  dociFion  of  the  New  York  clearing  house  to  issue  clearing 
house  certificates,  the  Treasury  transferred  to  the  national  banks  within 
a  few  days  the  sum  of  about  $35,000,000.  These  deposits,  with  the 
aid  given  to  those  banking  institutions  which  were  severely  assailed  by 
those  which  were  less  disturbed,  tended  to  stay  the  panic  which  was  other- 
wise imminent. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  currency  by  the  institutions  which 
ware  subjected  to  pressure,  the  Treasury  Department  forwarded  to  New 
York  within  three  days  about  $36,000,000  in  small  bills.  While  these 
were  not  in  all  cases  used  in  making  direct  deposits  of  public  moneys, 
they  were  available  at  the  sub-treasury  for  any  banking  institution  which 
desired  to  obtain  them  in  exchange  for  bills  of  larger  denomination  or 
for  coin.  At  a  later  date,  gold  coin  was  paid  in  many  cases,  at  the 
request  of  certain  institutions,  because  they  found  that  payment  of  coin 
to  dei>08itors  tended  in  a  measure  to  discourage  runs.  It  was  not  be- 
cause the  coin*  was  preferred  to  notes ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  because 
depositors  did  not  desire  to  be  burdened  with   taking  away  the   coin,  and 

S referred  notes  of  large  denominations.  It  is,  indeed,  a  source  of  grati- 
cation  that  at  no  period  of  the  crisis  was  there  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  Integrity  of  the  currency  issued  either  by  the  Government  or  by 
national  banks.  The  effect  of  the  law  of  March  14,  1900,  in  creating 
an  adequate  gold  reserve  and  providing  necessary  measures  to  replenish 
■the  reserve  in  case  of  need,  so  completely  set  at  rest  any  distrust  of  the 
exchangeability  of  all  forms  of  paper  for  gold  that  the  subject  was  hardly 
mentioned  anywhere,  except  as  a  cause  qf  congratulation  upon  the  efTects 
of  the  gold  standard  act.  The  transfer  of  large  amounts  of  gold  from 
the  Treasury  to  the  banks  made  it  necessary  to  run  the  mints  at  high  pres- 
Bcore  in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  March 
14,  1900,  that  not  more  than  $50,000  000  of  the  legal  gold  reserve  of 
$160,000,000  should  be  kept  in  bullion.  There  was  at  no  time  any  dis- 
position to  convert  any  form  of  Government  paper  Into  gold  because  of 
-*"-•  "ncstlon  as  to  safety  of  the  paper,  nor  was  there  any  disposition  to 
-  sold  certiScatea  tor  redemption  in  gold  coin. 
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While  the  action  of  the  Department  in  placing  large  sums  in  the 
national  banks  in  New  York  was  subjected  to  some  criticism,  it  was 
amply  Jiistified  by  the  conditions  as  they  then  existed  and  as  they  have  been 
disclosed  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events.  Figures  given  further  along 
will  show  that  the  national  banks  in  New  York  did  not  retain  in  their 
own  keeping  the  public  moneys  received,  but  were  enabled  through  their 
extended  relations,  as  to  reserve  depositaries  with  banks  of  all  classes 
throughout  the  country,  to  employ  these  moneys  to  meet  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  the  calls  made  upon  them. 

An  examination  of  the  deposits  made  by  the  Treasury  in  the  banks, 
from  time  to  time,  commencing  in  the  middle  of  October,  will  show  that 
as  the  stringency  progressed  the  Treasury  gave  relief  in  every  important 
locality  where  assistance  seemed  to  be  required.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
portant deposits  were  as  follows :  Chicago,  $3,000,000 ;  Pittsburg,  $1,500,- 
000;  Cincinnati,  $1,500,000;  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  $500,000;  and  in 
many  places  in  the  South  and  West,  the  public  revenues,  which  ordinarily 
would  be  remitted  to  the  various  sub-treasuries,  and  thus  taken  o.ut  of 
circulationi,  were  allowed  to  accumulate  in  national  bank  depositories. 

After  the  spectacular  events  in  Ntew  York,  however,  which  culminated 
in  runs  upen  three  important  trust  companies,  the  demand  for  money 
became  so  intense  that  the  banks  in  the  large  cities  were  obliged  to 
issue  clearing  house  certificates  to  use  in  place  of  currency  in  settling 
balances  among  themselves ;  and  in  many  places  outside  of  New  York 
certificates  of  small  denominations  printed  in  a  form  for  general  circulation 
were  largely  used.  Thus  each  city  endeavored  to  avoid  the  sMpment  of 
currency,  and  to  retain  for  its  own  use  such  cash  as  might  still  be  within 
its  control.  It  appears  that  in  New  York  City  alone  clearing  house  cer- 
tificates were  issued  in  excess  of  $100,000,000. 

By  the  middle  of  November  the  Treasury  had  met  the  demand  for 
relief  to  the  extent  that  it  had  deposited  with  the  banks  all  accumti- 
lated  funds  not  needed  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  meeting  Govern- 
ment expenditures, '  and  had  reduced  the  actual  workinfu  balance  to  ap- 
proximately $5,000,000.  To  allow  the  balance  to  fall  below  that  figure 
was  not  considered  prudent,  as  much  difllculty  was  experienced  in  bring- 
ing into  the  Treasury  public  moneys  actually  collected  at  sub-treasuries 
and  other  revenue  offices.  The  public  revenues  also  were  falling  off, 
owing  in  part  to  the  scarcity  of  currency,  which  prevented  the  payment  in 
the  form  required  by  law  of  internal  revenue  taxes  and  of  duties  on 
Imports. 

In  the  meantime,  and  as  apparently  no  further  deposits  could  safely 
be  made  from  the  diminished  cash  resources  of  the  Treasury,  national 
banks  were  notified  that  they  would  be  permitted  to  substitute  bonds 
suitable  for  savings  bank  investments  for  Oovernment  bonds  which  were 
held  as  security  against  public  deposits.  The  purpose  of  this  measure 
was  te  enable  the  banks  to  employ  the  Government  bonds,  which  were 
thus  released  as  security  for  additional  banknote  circulation,  in  conformity 
with  law.  To  this  ofter  the  banks  rsesponded  promptly,  and  as  a  result 
many  millions  of  additional  banknotes  were  taken  out  and  were  employed 
In  meeting  the  currency  famine. 

As  usual  in  emergencies,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  bonds,  and  other 
obstructions  of  detail,  prevented  the  increase  in  circulation  becoming 
effective  to  the  full  amount  until  some  time  after  the  need  for  it  had 
passed.  Just  before  the  acute  stage  of  the  crisis,  the  national  banknote 
circulation  stood  (on  October  15)  at  $607,118,742i.  While  strenuous  efforts 
were  made,  especially  by  some  of  the  large  banks  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  to  comply  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Department  and  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  increase  circulation,  the  amount  out- 
standing had  risen  on  November  1  only  to  $611,822,676.  and  on  November 
16  to  $631,344,943.  The  most  important  increase  in  the  circulation 
took  place  after  the  announcement,  about  to  be  referred  to,  of  the  Govern- 
ment issues  of  Panama  bonds  and  one-year  Treasury  certificates,  so  that 
the  circulation  attained  on  December  1  the  amount  of  $656,218,196 ;  on 
December  15,  $676,914,235  ;  and  finally,  on  December  31,  $690,130,895.  -By 
the  latter  date  the  urgent  pressure  for  currency  had  practically  ceased 
and  yet  notes  continued  to  be  issued  in  compliance  with  orders  previously 
received,  until  the  outstanding  circulation  on  June  5«  1908,  last,  was  $698,- 
511,588. 

The  fact  that  the  national  banks  were  exerting  themselves  to  increase 
circulation,  and  that  the  Treasury  by  these  new  issues  placed  at  their 
command  means  of  doing  so,  undoubtedly  had  a  moral  effect  which  tended 
to  check  the  panic  and  reduce  the  premium  on  currency.  The  banks 
were  hampered,  however,  before  the  aaniuncement  of  the  new  Clovem- 
ment  issues,  by  the  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  2  per  cent  bonds. 
These  bonds  sold  as  high  as  110,  and  even  at  this  price  the  supply  in 
the  market  obtainable  by  national  banks  was  extremely  limited  in  quan- 
tity. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  relieving  this  situation,  and  counteracting  the 
premium  on  currency,  which  was  itself  a  stimulus  to  hoarding  and  which 
practically  interrupted  exchanges  between  different  cities,  that  it  was 
decided  on  November  17  to  receive  applications  for  subscriptions  for 
$50,000,000  in  Panama  Canal  bonds,  under  the  Act  of  June  28.  1902, 
and  $100,000,000  in  3  per  cent  certificates  of  indebtedness,  under  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1898.  One  of  the  direct  effects  of  the»e  issues  was 
to  afford  to  the  banks  the  means  of  increasing  their  circulation.  If  the 
■proceeds  of  these  issues  had  been  retained  in  entirety  in  the  Treasury, 
the  increase  in  bank  circulation  would  have  been  offset  by  the  amount 
paid  by  the  banks  for  the  boad^.  By  providing,  however,  for  the  transfer 
to  the  banks  of  a  part  of  the  purchase  money  as  an  addition  to  their  holdings 
of  public  deposits  at  the  time,  a  very  considerable  net  increase  in  circu- 
lation became  possible. 

In  order  to  afford  this  relief,  the  banks  to  which  awards  were  made 
on   Panama    bonds   were   allowed    to    retain    90    per    cent    of   the   purchase 
price  as  a  deposit,  and  those  to  which   allotments  were  made  of  the  QtL'%> 
year  certificates  were  allowed  to  retain  75  per  cent  ol  1\^<&  v^tOsisv.'s^k  ^Vvts.^. 
Thus  an   inducement  was   offered  tot   aM\>%w\^WQU^  \.^  Voa  wk^   \ssk^«^,  w 
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well  as  a  means  of  increasing  banknote  circulation.  It  was  the  deliberate 
intent  also  that  the  offer  was  made  more  attractive  In  the  case  of  the 
bonds  than  in  the  case  of  the  certificates,  after  it  became  evident  that 
the  issue  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  latter  first  proposed  would  not 
be  required  to  restore  confidence.  Ultimately  the  results  of  these  offers 
on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  were  such  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
lasue  only  $24,631,980  in  the  Panama  bonds  and  $15,486,500  in  the 
certificates  of  indebtedness.  Practically  all  of  both  classes  of  obligations, 
excepting  $91,820  in  bonds,  were  used  as  the  basis  for  increasing  the 
banknote  circulation  or  securing  public  deposits. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  refrained  at  the  height  of  the  panic 
from  calling  on  the  national  banks  for  the  report  of  condition  usually 
required  during  November,  but  he  issued  such  a  call  for  reports  of 
condition  on  December  3.  The  result  of  the  call  revealed  what  was 
expected  in  well-informed  quarters — that  much  of  the  currency  with- 
drawn from  New  York  had  been  added  to  the  reserves  of  interior  banks, 
and .  that  their  position  was  execeptionally  strong.  The  fact  that  the 
call  had  been  made  and  the  report  submitted  contributed  another  favor- 
able factor  to  the  situation  imdkediately  afterwards,  by  enabling  the. 
banks  tb  release  a  part  of  this  accumulated  cash  to  meet  the  pressing 
needs  of  their  clients,  with  the  knowledge  that  they  would  probably  be 
able  fully  to  reinstate  their  reserves  before  another  call  was  made  by  the 
Comptroller. 

The  announcement  of  the  issues  of  new  securities  by  the  Treasury, 
accompanied  by  the  publication  of  a  letter  by  the  President  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  marked  in  some  degree  the  turning  point  of  the 
ganlc.  The  deficit  in  the  reserves  of  the  New  York  clearing  house 
anks  which  on  November  16  was  $53,669,950,  Increased  in  the  next 
week  less  than  $500,000,  and  in  the  following  weeks  turned  rapidly 
downward,  until  the  amount  on  December  28,  1907,  was  only  $20,170,350, 
and  by  January  18  had  been  converted  into  a  surplus  of  $22,635,476. 
the  cash  holdings  of  these  banks,  which  had  touched  a  mininum  on 
November  dS.  1907,  of  $215,851,100,  rose  on  January  18.  1908.  to  $295,- 
182,600.  No  further  steps  were  considered  necessary  by  the  Treasury 
except  to  continue  deposits  of  public  moneys  for  a  time  where  they  were 
available,  and  early  in  December  it  became  possible  to  replenish  the  cash 
In  the  Treasury  by  the  withdrawal  of  about  $6,000,000  from  national 
banks  in  New  York  City.  The  premium  on  currency  did  not  wholly  dis- 
appear until  about  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  but  remained  only 
nominal  during  the  latter  part  of  December  as  the  panic  subsided  and  as  the 
funds  withdrawn   from  banks   for   hoarding  were  gradually   restored 

So  rapidly  did  the  money  market  improve  after  the  tide  had  once 
turned  that  the  cail  made  by  the  Department  upon  the  banks  early  In 
Deceniber  for  the  return  of  $6  000,000  was  followed  on  January  24 
by  another  call  for  about  $10,000,000  from  New  York  banks,  and  this 
was  followed  on  February  25  by  a  call  for  about  $29,000,000,  each 
bank  having  an  available  excess  of  $50,000  or  over  being  called  upon 
for  the  payment  of  25  per  cent  of  its  holdings  of  public  money.  Voluntary 
payments  from  New  Yiork,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston,  Ma  the 
meantime  had  brought  nearly  10  millions  back  into  the  Treasury.  On 
April  28,  1908.  a  call  was  issued  for  the  payment  of  approximately  $45,- 
000,000,  and  this  amount  was  overpaid  by  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

In  Europe,  also,  conditions  began  to  improve  rapidly  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  crisis  in  America.  The  percentage  of  the  reserve  at  the 
Bank  of  England  rose  from  35.62  per  cent  on  January  2,  1908,  to  52.69 
per  cent  on  January  16,  and  the  directors  felt  justified  in  reducing  the 
official  discount  rate  from  7  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  on  January  2.  find  two 
weeks  later  (on  January  16)  to  5  per  cent.  The  gold  stock  of  the  bank, 
which  had  been  redveed  on  November  7  to  £27,725.225.  rose  on  January 
2.  1908,  to  £3ri  543,666.  and  on  January  16  to  £35,791.425.  The  Imperial 
Bank  of  Germany,  which  had  been  under  severe  pressure,  benefited  by  an 
increase  in  its  cash  by  about  $20,000,000  in  the  single  week  of  January 
17,  and  a  decrease  in  its  note  issue  by  $43,875,000,  and  under  these  con- 
ditions felt  Justified  in  reducing  its  discount  rate  from  7Mi  to  6^^  per  cent, 
and  later  (on  January  25)  to  6  per  cent.  The  Bank  of  France  also 
greatly  increased  its  cash  resources  and  reduced  its  discount  rate  early 
in  the  year. 

The  Secretary  did  not  feel  called  upon  at  any  stage  of  the  crisis  to 
interfere  directly  with  the  normal  movement  of  gold  between  international 
markets.  The  movement  of  foreign  exchange  was  very  irregular  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  crisis,  because  of  some  demand  for  remittances  to 
London  in  settlement  for  maturing  finance  bills  and  in  payment  for  Ameri- 
can securities  which  were  being  remitted  by  disturbed  foreign  holders 
to  the  United  States.  The  sum  of  $1,500,000  in  gold  was  actually  engaged 
for  export  to  Germany  on  October  19.  but  was  explained  as  being  a  special 
traneaction. 

After  a  short  period  of  uncertainty,  however,  exchange  turned  strongly 
in  favor  of  Imports  of  gold  into  the  United  States,  and  by  the  end  of  October 
engagements  of  over  $24  000,000  were  announced,  which  were  eventually 
■welled  during  the  next  two  months  to  more  than  $100,000,000.  None  of 
this  gold  arrived  until  November,  but  the  moral  effect  of  the  engage- 
ments was  felt  as  soon  as  they  were  announced.  The  metal  was  dis- 
tributed, chiefly  through  the  channel  of  the  New  York  clearing  house  banks, 
to  threatened  points  throughout  the  country.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of 
the  energy  with  which  the  banks  of  New  York  extended  aid  to  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  country  that  the  national  bank  returns  show  a  reduc- 
tion in  specie  in  the  national  banks  of  New  York  from  $173,221,007 
on  August  22,  1907.  to  $147,974,918  on  December  3,  1907.  Thus,  not 
only  did  the  entire  volume  of  gold  imported  between  these  two  dates  pass 
through  New  York  to  other  places,  except  so  far  as  a  part  was  hoarded 
bj  individuals,  but  the  New  York  banks  gave  \xp  $25,000,000  of  their 
usual   and  normal   reserves. 
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Magnitude   of  the  Criaia. 

Tbe  justification  for  taking  vigorous  action  to  arrest  panic  is  found 
In  tbe  remarkable  figures  of  the  disapppearance  of  currency  during  tUe 
period  of  atM>ut  six  weeks  from  the  suspension  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Trust  Company  on  October  22  until  confidence  was  partially  restored 
early  in  December.  Tbe  amount  of  currency  which  disappeared  from 
8i,Kbt  during  this  period,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  from  tbe  national 
bank  reports  and  other  sources  of  information,  was  about  $296,000,000, 
as  follows: 

Cash  absorbed  in  United  States  during  the  panic. 

Reduction  in  cash  in  national  banks,  August  22  to  December  3  $40,838,786 

Net  imports  of  gold,  November  1  to  December  31 106,403,770 

Increase  in  public  deposits,   August  22    to  December  3 79,834,689 

Increase  in  bank,  circulation,  August  22  to  December  3 49,856,524 

Deofease  in  cash  in  State  banks  and  Trust  Companies  of  New 

York  City,  August  22  to  December  19 19,191,700 

Tbtal 296,125,469 

Of  this  great  absorption  of  currency,  amounting  substantially  to  one- 
tenth  of  tbe  entire  estimated  money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  burden  fell  upon  New  York.  This  was 
almost  inevitable  from  the  fact  that  New  York  is  the  financial  distrib- 
utiog  center  of  the  country.  The  figures  show  that  more  than  the  entire 
net  Ios»  in  national  bank  reserves  fell  upon  the  national  banks  of  New 
York  City.  The  national  banks  outside  of  New  York  City,  in  spite  ot 
heavy  demands  upon  them,  were  able  by  the  aid  of  New  York  to  main- 
tain ai^  amount  of  cash  actually  larger  by  a  small  amount  on  December 
3  than  they  held  at  the  date  of  the  previous  report  to  the  CompteroUer 
on  A  gust  22,  when  conditions  were  relatively  tranquil.  The  national 
banks  of  New  York  City  not  only  met  'the  demand  for  currency  until 
their  reserves  were  reduced  $54,103,600  below  the  legal  limit  but  in  ad- 
dition they  imported  and  distributed  $95,000,000  in  gold,  and  distributed 
.also,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  depositors  and  banking  cor- 
respondents, all  of  the  money  of  the  Government  deposited  with  them. 
The  result  was  that  of  the  $296,000,000  currency  absorbed  throughout  the 
country,  $218,275,304  was  provided  by  the  banks  of  New  York  City.  The 
amount  thus  disposed-  of  by  New  York  banks  and  trust  companies  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

Currency  absorbed  through   New   York  banks. 

Keducttcn  in  ca5;h  in  national  banks,  August  22  to  December  3  $41,692,312 

Net  imports  of  gold,  November  1  to  December  31 94,095,481 

Increase  in  public  deposits,  August  22  to  December  3 47,576,o5a 

Increase  in  banknote  circulation,  August  22  to  December  3 . . .      15,719.455 
Reduction  in  cash  in  State  )>ank8  and  trust  companies,  August 

22    to    December    19 19,191,700 

Total 218,275,304 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  was  enhanced  by  tbe  fact  that  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  money  market  was  not  localized  in  the  United  States.  The 
first  engagements '  of  gold  were  from  London  and  were  met  by  a  prompt 
increa^se  of  the  BanV  of  England  discount  rate  from  4Vj  to  5%  per  cent 
on  October  31,  which  was  followed  on  November  4  by  an  advance  to  6 
per  cent,  and  on  Thursday,  November  7,  to  7  per  cent — the  highest  rats 
fixed  at  the  bank  since  1873.  In  Germany,  also,  severe  pressure  was  felt 
and  the  bank  rate,  after  having  been  flr?t  advanced,  on  October  29.  from 
5%  10  6^/^  per  cent,  was  further  advanced  on  November  8  to  7%  per 
cent — the  highest  rate  charged  by  the  Imperial  Bank  pince  its  organization 
in  1873.  The  Bank  of  France,  in  spite  of  its  imm-rnse  holdings  of  gold, 
advanced  its  rate  from  SVi  to  4  per  cent  for  commercial  discount**.  So 
serious  was  the  situation  in  London  that  aid  was  invoked  from  the  Ban'i 
of  Prance,  and  prudent  American  bankers  felt  it  necespary  to  limit  demands 
for  gold  un-^n  Lond">n  for  fear  that  if  they  became  ex:*e«  ive  a  commercial 
oris!*!  would  occTir  there  which  would  intensify,  the  danger  of  the  general 
situation  in  all  international  markets.  Arrangements  for  imports  of  gold 
into  New  York  were  made  not  only  In  Europe,  but  from  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  Cuba,  and  the  reaction  of  the  American  crisis  upon  Canada  • 
led  to  some  importations   into  that  country 

The  energy  with  which  the  economic  resources  of  the  country  were 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  situation  is  indicated  by  the  manner  in  which 
cxprrtation  of  merchandisp  was  expedited  by  the  railways  and  by  dealers 
in  tord'^n  exchange.  Thr  figurr^^  ->f  the  movement  of  m*»rchandife  are 
among  the  most  striking  ever  exhibited  in  the  history  of  fhe  country. 
They  are   briefiy   indicated   in   the   following   table : 

Foreign  trade  movement,  August  1  to  December  31,  1907. 


Month. 


^igust 

September 
October  -.. 
November  . 
December  . 


Import^  of   I    Ex  orsof 
me.  chandlse.:  meichandlse. 


$125,808,013 
10T,36'»,180 
ni,912,6il 
110.9<2,916 

92,^aa»Ti\ 


$127,270,447 
IS^, 318,342 
ISO, 258,085 
201,474,'LVl 


Excess  of 
(exports. 


$l,46t,404 
2S, 953, 162 
68,343.464 
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freight  for  export,  it  seemed  inadvisable  for  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  take  any  step  which  would  tend  to  counteract  these  efforts  by 
withdrawing  funds  from  the  banks  and  thereby  adding  to  the  evils  which 
It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  alleviate  and  bring  to  an  end. 

Allotment  of  the  Ne^v   Immiic  of    Secnrltlee. 

The  character  of  the  new  Issues  of  securities  offered  for  subscription 
on  the  19th  of  November  last  was  such  that  it  was  anticipated  that 
most  of  the  subscriptions  would  come  from  national  banks.  The  2  per 
cent  bonds  afford  such  privileges  to  national  banks  as  a  basis  of  note 
circulation  that  there  are  strong  inducements  to  the  banks  to  outbid  pri- 
vate investors,  who  would  find  in  the  bonds  nothing  more  than  the  best 
form  of  security  paying  only  2  per  cent  per  annum.  It  was  expected — 
and  this  expectation  was  fulfilled — that  the  bonds  would  be  used  largely 
as  a  basis  for  additional  banknote  circulation  and  that  such  circulation 
would  contribute  its  share  to  relieving  the  acute  pressure  for  currency 
which  existed  throughout  the  country.  Even  if  there  had  been  no  other 
Justification  for  limiting  subscriptions  to  national  banks,  this  consideration 
— that  the  bonds  would  be  used  to  meet  the  pressure  for  currency — would, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  have  Justified  an  absolute  Restriction  of 
the  awards  to  national  banks. 

The  leigal  right  of  the  Department  to  make  allotments  of  the  bonds 
and  securities  to  such  persons  and  banks  and  in  such  amounts  as  it 
might  see  fit  can  hardly  be  called  in  question,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
reservations  on  these  points  were  made  when  subscriptions  were  Invited. 
Thus  the  circular  offering  the  Panama  bonds  contained  this  distinct  pro- 
vision: *'The  Department  also  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all 
bids,* if  deemed  to  be  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  so  to  do." 

Obviously,  so  far  as  the  offer  of  securities  was  infiuenced  by  the  desire 
to  prevent  distress  in  the  money  market,  it  would  have  failed  of  this  ' 
purpose  if  the  awards  had  been  made,  even  to  bona  fide  bidders,  which 
would  have  resulted  in  large  drafts  upon  the  reserve  money  of  the  banks 
and  would  not  have  aided  in  drawing  money  from  private  hoards.  After 
careful  analysis  of  the  bids  received,  the  conclusion  was  reached  by  the 
Department  that  if  bids  were  awarded  to  individuals  in  large  sums  it 
would  have  the  tendency  to  cause  still  further  withdrawals  of  money 
from  the  savings  banks,  which  usually  carry  relatively  small  reserves  In  cur- 
rency, and  in  case  of  heavy  demands  upon  them  would  have  been  compelled 
to  draw  upon  the  national  banks  and  trust  companies.  It  was,  therefore, 
decided  in  the  case  of  the  Panama  bonds  to  make  no  awards  to  individ- 
uals in  excess  of  $10,000.  It  was  also  decided  to  accept  the  highest 
bids  of  national  banks  for  the  remainder  of  the  issue,  after  these  mini- 
mum allotments  to  individuals. 

There  was  another  consideration,  however,  which  it  was  felt  cast 
more  or  less  suspicion  on  offers  for  the  bonds  coming  from  individuals. 
This  was  the  fact  that  the  low  rate  of  interest  paid  upon  the  bonds  and 
their  obvious  advantage  to  the  national  banks  made  it  probable  that  indi- 
vidual offers  would  be  made  for  speculative  purposes — in  other  words, 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  right  of  subscription  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  banks.  If  there  were  any  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this 
anticipation  it  was  removed  by  the  character  and  amounts  of  bids  which 
were  received.  The  total  bids  for  the  Panama  Canal  bonds  amounted 
to  $2,220,604,580,  or  more  than  44  times  the  amount  offered.  This 
fact,  not  heretofore  made  public,  would  have  stamped  the  loan  as  an  even 
more  remarkable  success  than  it  was,  if  all  these  bids  could  have  been 
regarded  as  made  in  good  faith  by  responsible  parties.  Examination 
of  the  bids  shows,  however,  that  many  of  them  were  not  only  speculative 
in  character,  but  that  they  were  made  in  many  cases  for  very  large 
amounts  by  those  who  were  personally  irresponsible  and  incapable  of 
having  made  even  the  smallest  preliminary  pajrment  if  such  payment 
had  been  required.  When  the  awards  were  made,  therefore,  the  bonds 
were  awarded  without  hesitation  to  national  banks  in  those  cases  where 
the  prices  offered  were  102H  or  higher,  and  where  the  bid  appeared  in 
other  respects  to  be  made  in  good  faith  and  with  full  capacity  on  the 
part  of  the  bidder  to  execute  his  contract.  The  amount  thus  awarded  to 
national  banks  was  $24,908,040. 

The  awards  made  to  individuals  were  limited  to  those  cases  where 
the  amounts  subscribed  for  were  for  $10,000  or  lass,  because  such  bids 
had  at  least  a  prima  facie  appearance  of  good  faith.  Even  upon  this 
modest  basis  the  pajrments  made  after  the  allotment  of  the  bonds  showed 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  these  small  bids  were  speculative  and 
more  or  less  irresponsible.  While  the  national  banks  to  which  awards 
were  made  actually  took  up  and  paid  for  $24,478,860,  and  left  impaid 
for  $610,180,  or  only  a  little  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  awards,  the 
$325,660  awarded  to  individuals  were  taken  up  and  paid  for  only  to 
the  amount  of  $153,120,  and  $172,460,  or  considerably  more  than  half, 
were  not  paid  for  and  remain  on  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer.  Even  of 
the  amount  taken  up  and  paid  for,  only  $91,820  were  issued,  in  con- 
formity with  the  instructions  of  the  bidders,  directly  to  them.  In  other 
■cases,  to  the  amount  of  $61,300,  directions  were  given  to  deliver  the  bonds 
to  national  banks,  who  made  the  actual  payments.  Hence,  of  the  small 
amount  awarded  to  individuals  only  about  28  per  cent  proved  to  be  bids 
to  obtain  bonds  for  investment. 

There  was  less  margin  for  speculation  in  the  case  of  the  3  per  cent 
•certificates,  because  their  term  of  one  year  did  not  allow  for  any  con- 
siderable premium  without  extinguishing  the  amount  of  the  interest. 
They  were  issued  at  par,  and  this  made  them  immediately  available,  as 
it  was  not  necessary  to  secure  bids  as  in  the  case  of  the  Panama  bonds. 
They  therefore  afforded  a  convenient  means  to  the  banks  at  once  to  in- 
crease their  circulation.  For  this  reason  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
thought  proper  to  announce  at  an  early  date  that  offers  from  individuals 
would  no  longer  be  received.  While  a  number  of  such  offers  had  been 
received  prior  to  this  notice,  it  was  ultimately  decided  to  nLe.k!%  xs»a  ^^\^^.- 
.ments    except    to    national    banks.       T\iVa   ^ooVftVoii  *«««   ^<:X»Na.^  ^!^s    N:«^ 
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f()!i:-l(lorations  flr>t  the  dr.-^irc  lo  stumilatt-  tho  i  huo  of  banknote  clr- 
fulntloii  for  a  period  wlii<li  would  rollove  the  crisiH ;  and,  second,  the 
fact  that  the  annouiicenient  of  the  issue  of  the  new  securltieB  had  already 
to  a  large  extent  u«(()nii)ll.shed  its  intended  purpose  and  had  made  it  un- 
necessary to  issue  more  tlian  a  fra<-tioh  of  the  full  amount.  The  issue 
of  these  securities  was  suspendi-d  thirefon-  btfon*  I  hi;  date  first  named  for 
closing  the  receipt  of  subscriptions,  thu  tohil  amuuni  oC  ihc  subscriptions 
having  reached  $03,059,500.  Tim  amount  i.-suod  was  only  $15  430,500. 
As  all  of  these  were  registered  and  issued  to  national  banks  with  the 
understanding  that  they  should  be  used  us  a  basis  for  increasing  their 
circulation,  or  to  secure  public  deposits,  they  are  all  on  deposit  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  these  purposes.  The  statement  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  as  of  December  31,  1907,  shows  that  $14,- 
944,500  were  deposited  to  secure  circulation  and  $-192,000  temporarily  to 
secure  deposits,  pending  the  issue  of  circulation.  The  entire  amount, 
$15,436,500,   is  now   deposited  to   secure   circulation. 

One  advantage  in  the  issue  of  the  one-year  certificates  as  a  basis 
for  circulation  is  that  this  circulation  may  be  retired  within  one  year. 
It  is  provided  by  the  Act  of  March  4,  1907,  that  not  more  than  $9,000,000 
of  banknotes*  shall  be  retired  in  any  one  month,  but  this  restriction  does 
not  apply  to  obligations  called  for  redemption.  As  the  3  per  cent  cer- 
tificates will  at  maturity.  In  November  next,  fall  under  the  latter  ex- 
emption, the  notes  based  upon  them  can  I5e  retired  without  restriction  as 
to  amount  if  they  are  found  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  business. 
Moreover,  in  those  cases  where  the  Secretary  has  arranged  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  buyers  that  the  certillcates  may  be  called  and 
paid  off  within  a  less  period  than  one  year,  it  will  be  po.ssible  to  contract 
the  circulation,  if  it  appears  to  be  redundant,  without  even  waiting  for 
the  expiration  of  the  year  from  the  issue  of  the  certificates  and  without 
limitation    as   to   amount. 

While  the  awards  of  2»  per  cent  bonds  were  made  primarily  to  the 
highest  bidders  among  national  banks,  the  effect  of  the  awards  was  to 
distribute  the  bonds  among  banks  in  40  of  the  4<;  States  of  the  Union. 
The  one-year  certificates  were  distributed  less  widi-ly,  because  it  was 
found  practicable  to  limit  the  issue  before  the  time  originally  set  for 
ceasing  to  receive  sub.«criptions.  The  certificates  were  taken,  however, 
by  institutions  in  at  least  18  States  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  Union. 

It  was  properly  pointed  out  in  some  quarters,  when  two  issues  were 
proposed,  aggregating  $150,000,000,  that  they  might  tend  to  an  inflation 
of  the  banknote  circulation  which  would  be  disturbing  if  the  demand  for 
currency  should  be  diminished  by  the  cessation  of  business  activity.  It 
was  In  consideration  of  this  factor  that  the  Secretary  felt  justified  in  re- 
stricting the  issues  in  both  cases  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  their  an- 
nouncement had  produced  the  desired  effect  upon  public  confidence.  The 
issue  of  the  Panama  bonds  would  have  been  required  in  any  ease  within 
a  short  time  to  meet  the  expenses  of  constructing  the  canafi,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  can  hardly  be  held  responsible  for  the  effect  of 
such  issues  upon  the  volume  of  the  banknote  circulation,  whatever  may 
be  his  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  inflation  which  might  result. 
Practically,  therefore,  the  responsibility  resting  upon  him  relates  only 
to  the  $15,436,500  in  the  one-year  certlflcates  and  will  terminate  with 
their  maturity  and  redemption  on  November  30  of  the  current  year.  If 
currency  is  at  that  time  redundant  in  amount  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  the  exportation  of  gold,  the  fact  that  at  least  this  portion  of  the 
circulation  might  be  retired  by  operation  of  law,  unless  secured  by  the 
deposit  of  other  existing  bonds  for  longer  terms,  may  have  a  salutary 
effect  upon  the  exchanges. 

Dlstrlbutloii  of  Public  Moneys. 

Obviously  when  the  pressure  was  focused,  to  the  extent  which  has 
been  set  forth,  on  the  flnancial  center  of  the  country,  it  seemed  advis- 
able to  focus  relief  there  also.  The  national  banks  of  New  York  City 
held  on  August  22  only  $28,253,386  in  deposits  of  public  money,  aside 
from  certain  balances  of  disbursing  officers,  or  considerably  less  than 
3  per  cent  of  the  national  banking  capital  of  the  city.  The  United 
States  deposits  in  national  banks  in  all  other  places  were  about  $115,- 
000,000,  or  more  than  12  per  cent  of  the  national  banking  capital  of 
the  remainder  of  the  country.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  under  the  policy 
of  recalling  the  public  funds  which  was  inaugurated  in  the  spring,  that 
the  national  banks  of  New  York  were  not  favored  with  any  large  pro- 
portion of  public  moneys,  but,  if  any  unintentional  discrimination  was 
shown,  were  treated  less  favorably  than  the  banks  of  other  sections  of 
the  country.  Not  a  dollar  of  the  public  moneys  has  been  deposited  in 
the  national  banks  of  the  country  upon  any  other  basis  than  that  of  the 
public  interest.  These  funds  have  been  deposited  and  distributed  without 
regard  to  partisanship,  and  no  individual  or  association  of  individuals, 
no  city  or  state  or  section,  has  received  any  other  than  that  fair  and 
impartial  consideration  to   which  each  is  entitled. 

While  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  felt  compelled,  In  order  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation,  to  increase  deposits  largely  in  the  banks  of 
New  York  City,  even  the  proportion  left  in  their  custody  after  the  panic 
had  subsided  was  smaller  than  the  proportion  in  certain  other  cities 
and  States.  The  amount  of  public  deposits  December  7,  1907,  in  the  entire 
country  was  $222,352  252,  which  amounted  to  15.3  per  cent  of  national 
banking  capital  and  surplus,  amounting  to  $1,451,296,366.  While  the 
banks  of  the  State  of  New  York  appear  as  holders  of  public  moneys  to 
the  amount  of  26.8  per  cent  of  their  capital  and  surplus,  the  banks  of 
the  New  England,  Eastern,  and  Middle  Western  States  taken  as  a  whole 
and  including  New  York,  show  a  percentage  of  deposits  to  capital  and 
surplus  of  only  a  little  more  than  15  per  cent.  The  banks  of  the  Southern, 
Western,  and  Pacific  States,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  proportion  of 
learly  18  per  cent.  With  the  elimination  of  New  York  from  the  East- 
*n  group,  the  percentage  of  the  remaining  Eastern  and  Middle  Western 
ttes  is  only  about  11.2. 
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Pull  details  of  this  distribution  of  public  funds,  show  that  they  are 
distributed  among  some  1,400  national  banks.  The  chief  object,  of 
course,  in  distributing  public  funds  is  not  to  afford  profit  to  banks  as 
such,  but  to  afford  to  the  business  community  means  for  carrying  on  its 
transactions  upon  a  normal  basis  of  money  supply  and  interest  charges. 
It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  by  the  Department  to  extend  the  dis- 
tribution of  public'  funds  to  all  small  banks,  but  the  aim  has  been  to 
distribute  them  so  widely  in  every  part  of  the  country  that  the  benefit 
of  the  funds  thus  distributed  would 'reach  even  the  most  remote  quarters 
through  the  increased  power  of  making  loans  and  rediscounts  given  to 
the   stronger  bank^  of  the   locality. 

It  has  been  sought  under  the  present  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  reduce  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  public  funds  as  far 
as  possible  to  an  equitable  basis.  While  one  of  the  means  of  doing  this 
has  been  to  correct  inequalities  in  the  percentage  of  such  distributions 
by  States,  and  such  corrections  are  still  being  made  from  time  to  time, 
it  has  not  been  felt  that  the  sole  and  conclusive  test  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  distribution  was  the  exact  percentage  of  funds  distributed.  On  the 
contrary,  where  particular  trade  movements  were  taking  place  involving 
a  special  demand  for  currency,  larger  deposits  have  been  made  than  in 
communities  where  the  supply  of  currency  and  capital  appeared  to  be 
adequate  to  meet  existing  demaiiids.  The  State  of  Lousiana,  for  instance, 
where  the  cotton  movement  of  the  Southwest  is  largely  financed,  held  on 
December  7,  deposits  equal  to  27.4  per  cent  of  its  national  bank  capital 
and  surplus.  The  State  of  Texas,  on  the  other  hand,  which  has  banking 
capital  equal  to  about  four  times  that  of  Louisiana,  has  received  only 
5.2  per  cent  of  this  amount  in  public  moneys,  because  the  resources  of 
the  local  banks  appeared  to  be  equal  to  the  local  character  of  the  ex- 
penditures involved  in  the  movement  of  the  cotton  crop.  It  may  be  added, 
in  the  case  of  Texas  and  in  some  other  States  where  the  distribution  of 
public  funds  was  small,  that  the  banks  showed  by  the  large  reserves  of 
cash  which  they  held  that  they  did  not  need  Government  assistance. 
Thus,  the  percentage  of  total  reserve  held  against  deposits  was  in  Texas 
^5.72  per  cent,   and  in  Arkansas  29.82r  per  cent. 

In  the  West,  Wisconsin,  which  contains  only  one  large  commercial 
center,  received  deposits  in  the  ratio  of  only  9.9  per  cent  of  banking 
capital  and  surplus,  while  Indiana  received  17.1  per  cent.  On  the 
Pacific  Coast,  California  received  22.2  per  cent;  the  State  of  Washington 
29.4  per  cent,  and  Oregon  34.4  per  cent.  In  New  Elngland  on  the  other 
hand,  where  business  is  carried  on  less  with  borrowed  capital  than  In 
some  other  sections  of  the  Union,  the  average  percentage  of  public  de- 
posits for  the  national  banks  of  the  entire  section  was  only  8  per  cent, 
and  in  Connecticut  as  low  as  3.2  per  cent.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
in  spite  of  considerable  differences  in  the  distribution  of  public  funds, 
it  could  hardly  be  asserted  that  the  figures  indicate  any  justifiable  pref- 
erence for  one  section  of  the  c'ountry  over  another.  If  they  do  indicate 
such  a  preference,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  West  and  South  as  against  the 
Eastern  States,  where  resources  In  addition  to  the  normal  commercial 
assets  of  the  banks  are  less  needed  than  elsewhere,  except  in  New  York, 
upon  which  centers  the  pressure  from  nearly  the  entire  country. 

The  subject  of  the  equitable  distribution  of  these  deposits  is  one  to 
which  the  Treasury  Department  has  given  much  attention.  Bear- 
ing in  mind'  the  peculiar  needs  of  different  sections  and  the  well-recog- 
nized movements  of  currency,  it  was  intended  so  to  distribute  the  weekly 
deposits  which  were  begun  In  August  as  to  remove  the  inequalities  which 
might  be  found  to  exist  in  a  manner  so  gradual  as  to  prevent  any  sudden 
and  violent  disturbance  to  business  in  any  locality.  To  formulate  an 
intelligent  policy  and  pursue  proper  methods  in  dealing  with  these  de- 
posits, a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  in  April,  1907, 
consisting  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Loans 
and  Currency,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Public  Moneys.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  equitable  distribution  of  th^se  funds  by 
gradually  increasing  the  deposits  where  they  were  most  needed,  and  it 
was  the  intention  to  deposit  in  several  additional  weekly  .Installments, 
some  of  which  had  already  been  prepared,  substantial  amounts  in  cer- 
tain of  the  larger  cities,  notably  Chicago,  St  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Cin- 
cinnati and  other  points.  This  policy  of  gradual  distribution  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  panic  of  October.  It  then  became  necessary  to  mass  funds 
in  large  amounts  where  they  would  be  most  effective,  and  the  figures 
already  given  show  that  from  the  financial  centers  they  were  distributed, 
almost  automatically,  to  the  points  most  seriously  threatened. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  making  deposits  in  large  amounts  in  the  national 
banks  of  New  York  and  other  important  cities,  aside  from  the  great 
effectiveness  of  such  deposits  in  financial  centers,  whence  they  would  find 
their  way  to  the  points  where  the  need  was  greatest,  was  the  fact  that 
these  banks  were  able  more  promptly  to  obtain  the  bonds  required  as 
secyrity.  The  emergency  was  too  keen  to  assign  deposits  to  banks  which 
were  not  in  possession  of  bonds  or  could  not  obtain  them  promptly,  either 
by  purchase  or  by  borrowing  from  large  financial  institutions  not  en- 
gaged directly  in  the  business  of  note  issue  or  the  payment  of  demand 
deposits. 

An  effort  was  made  also  to  broaden  the  basis  upon  which  public  de- 
posits might  be  made  by  extending  the  list  of  bonds  acceptable  to  the 
Department.  Up  to  about  the  1st' of  October,  State,  railway,  and  muni- 
cipal bonds  were  accepted  at  90  per  cent  of  their  market  value,  when 
not  above  par,  when  such  bonds  came  within  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  governing  investments  by 
savings  banks.  At  about  this  time  bonds  coming  within  the  provisions 
of  these  laws  became  very  scarce.  Banks  were  then  Informed  that  bonds 
would  be  acceptable  which  came  within  the  laws  of  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey,  thus  making  available  many  millions  of  bonds  which  were  con- 
sidered as  good  security. 

The    Department    has    exercised    great    cauUotv    \w    Wv^    ^Q.Q,«^\.^Tka«>    ^"V 
bonds  as  securities  for  deposits,  and  in  nearly   a\\  ca?.es  ^>\^xfe  XiOtAs  ^^*^ 
Accepted  which   were  not  legal   savings-ban\s.  boxv^LS   \.\i.cY   ^ex^  xsvvtVRA'VA.'av^ 
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at  a  price  equal  to,  and  in  some  cases  in  excess  of,  that  of  savings>bank 
bonds.  It  was  deemed  wise,  however,  as  they  were  not  classed  as  savings- 
bank  bonds,  to  accept  them  at  a  lower  rate,  namely,  75  per  cent  of  their 
market  value.  .  In  every  case  the  Department  has  required  an  ample 
margin,  and  has  every  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  security  it  has 
accepted.  It  may  be  further  stated  that  many  of  th'e  bond^  accepted  by 
the  Department,  and  this  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  Government  bonds, 
are  selling  above  par,  which  gives  additional  margin,  and  in  those  cases 
where  the  market  price  was  above  par  no  bonds  have  been  accepted  beyond 
90  per  cent  of  their  par  value.  » 

The  net  result  of  the  Treasury  operations  under  the  present  admin- 
istration of  the  Department  has  not  been  to  increase^  the  principal  of 
the  public  debt,  or  the  interest  c&ages  upon  it,  in  spite  of  the  recent 
issues  of  securities.  On  the  contrary,  the  principal  of  the  interest- 
bearing  debtMeclined  from  $920,099,510  on  March  1,  1907,  to  $897,503,990 
on  June  1,  1908.  Interest  charges  stand  at  about  $2,544,000  less  than 
In  March,  1907. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  a  net  decrease  In  the  principal  of  the 
debt  is  due  to  the  redemption  and  payment  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  4  per  cent  funded  loan  of  1907,  which  by  its  terms  was  redeemable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States  after  July  1,  1907.  Owing  to  the 
demand  for  money  which  arose  in  the  spring  of  1907,  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  anticipate  the  maturity  of  a  part  of  these  bonds  by  offering  to 
pay  the  principal  with  interest  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $25,000,000. 
This  offer,  which  was  made  by  a  circular  issued  by  the  Department  March 
14,  1907,  resulted  in  redemptions  between  that  date  and  June  24,  of  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $25,088,750. 

In  the  meantime  steps  were  taken  to  dispose  of  the  remainder  of 
the  loan.  Under  the  circular  of  April  2,  1907,  inviting  the  surrender 
of  $50,000,000  In  the  maturing  bonds  in  exchange  for  2  per  cent  con- 
sols of  1930,  there  were  received  for  refunding  between  that  date  and 
May  31  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $50,307,800.  These  measures  left 
outstanding,  subject  to  redemption,  4  per  cent  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$36,121,450.  Most  of  these  bonds  were  received  for  redemption  and  the 
interest-bearing  debt  was  reduced  by  about  $36,000,000  during  the  month 
of  July. 

The  reduction  obtained  by  the  two  operations,  redemption  in  advance 
of  maturity  and  ultimate  redemption  after  maturity,  was  about  $61,000,000. 
As  the  new  issues  of  securities  amounted  on  December  31  to  $24,088,040 
in  Panama  Canal  bonds  and  $15,436,500  in  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
making  a  combined  sum  of  $39,524,540,  this  increase  of  the  debt  fell  about 
$21,500,000  short  of  the  reduction  previously  made. 

Even  more  favorable  is  the  showing  In  respect  to  annual  interest 
charges.  The  redemption  of  about  $61,000,000  4  per  cent  bonds  ex- 
tinguished annual  interest  charges  of  $2r,440,000.  The  substitution  of 
2  per  cent  bonds  for  the  remaining  $50,000,000  of  the  4  per  cent  loan 
reduced  the  interest  charges  by  about  $1,000,000  per  annum.  The  total 
saving  *of  about  $3,440,000  Is  offset  by  the  interest  on  the  new  securi- 
ties, which  amounts  to  about  $482,000  upon  the  Panama  bonds  and  about 
$463,000  upon  the  3  per  cent  certificates,  making  a  total  additional  in- 
terest charge  of  about  $945,000.  Offsetting  this  increase  in  charges 
against  the  reduction  caused  by  the  redemption  and  refunding  of  the  4 
per  cent  loan  there  emerges  a  saving  for  the  current  year  of  nearly  $2,- 
600,000. 

As  it  has  been  shown  that  the  issue  of  the  Panama  Canal  bonds  was 
a  necessary  incident  to  the  construction  of  the  canal  and  that  substantially 
the  only  one  pbssible  criticism  which  could  lie  against  the  action  of  the  x.e- 
partment  was  as  tp  the  exact  date  of  the  issue,  it  is  fair  to  consider  the  in- 
terest payments  upon  the  $15,436,500  in  one-year  certificates  as  representing 
the  only  important  obligation  Incurred  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  seek- 
ing to  avert  a  financial  disaster.  The  amount  of  Interest  upon  these  obli- 
gations will  be  about  $462,000  if  they  run  to  maturity,  or  a  little  more 
than  half  of  a  cent  per  capita.  It  seemed  to  the  Secretary  that  the  benefit 
to  the  country  as  a  whole,  including  the  Inhabitants  of  its  most  remote 
parts,  would  more  than  compensate  this  expenditure.  The  amount  of 
such  interest  payments,  moreover,  is  likely  to  be  still  further  reduced  by 
arrangements  which  have  been  made  with  certain  of  the  banks  to  sur- 
render their  certificates  In  advance  of  maturity  with  interest  only  to  the 
date  of  such  surrender. 

Owing  to  various  other  readjustments,  including  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable sum  In  the  old  4  per  cent  loan  in  1900  had  not  been  presented 
for  redemption  or  conversion,  the  estimated  annual  interest  charges  on  the 
debt,  which  was  $23,645,678  on  March  1,  1^07,  stood  on  June  1,  1908, 
at  $21,101,197.  As  the  one-year  certificates  are  not  likely  to  be  renewed, 
disbursements  of  interest  on  their  account  will  cease  within  a  year,  and 
if  no  further  change  occurs  in  the  principal  of  the  interest-bearing  debt, 
the  reduction  made  in  the  interest  charges  between  March  14,  1907  and 
November  30,  1908,  will  be  approximately  $3,000,000. 

GroTTtli   of   Money    In    Circulation— Tlie    Nctf    Cnrrency    Lair— 
Tbe  Treasury  Department  and  tbe  Money  Panic. 

The  net  increase  in  the  stock  of  money  during  the  last  four 
years  has  been  $587,631,922,  consisting  of  gold,  $302,893,065;  sil- 
ver, $40,680,905,  and  national  bank  notes,  $252,460,952,  while 
there  was  a  decrease  of  $8,402,000  in  Treasury  notes  in  1890. 

The  Treasury  holdings  of  gold  on  June  30,  1908,  amounted  to 

^r,p01,666,550,  against  $97,353,776  on  January  31,  1895. 

*nhie  increase  in  small  denominations,  $10  and  under,  during 

Iftst  four  years  has  been  $314,337,811,   showing  that  there 

VL  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for  small  bills  to  meet 

drements  of  trade  and  commerce. 
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There  has  been  much  important  legislation  in  currency  mat- 
ters to  meet  the  demands  of  the  business  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, notable  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following  en- 
actments, which  were  passed  upon  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  1906:  An  increased  supply  of  bills  of  small  denomina- 
tions; increase  of  the  monthly  limit  of  retirement  of  national 
bank  notes  from  $3,000,000  to  $9,000,000 ;  authomizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  receive  other  than  United  States  bonds 
as  security  for  public  deposits,  among  which  are  State  and  mu- 
nicipal bonds  And  other  securities  that  are  acceptable  as  savings 
bank  investments;  the  issue  of  $10  gold  certificates;  amendment 
to  the  law  of  1900,  permitting  the  issuance  of  United  States 
notes  in  denominations  less  than  $10 — ones,  twos,  and  fives. 

National   Banks  and  GroTrtli   of  National   Banking   since   tke 
BevlnnlnflT  of   lOOO. 

The  act  of  March  14,  1900,  entitled  "An  act  to  define  and  fix 
the  standard  of  value,  to  maintain  the  parity  of  all  forms  of 
money  issued  or  coined  by  the  United  States,  to  refund  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  for  other  purposes,"  commonly  known  as  the  "Gold 
Standard  Act,"  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  the  organization  of 
national  banks,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  authority  was  granted 
for  the  formation  of  national  banking  associations  with  capital 
of  $25,000,  and  added  to  the  value  of  the  note  issuing  franchise 
by  permiting  the  issue  of  circulating  notes  to  the  par  value  of 
the  United  States  bonds  deposited  as  security  therefor.  From 
the  date  of  the  passage  of  that  act  to  June  1,  1908,  charters 
were  granted  to  3,889  associations,  with  authorized  capital  of 
$228,198,300.  By  reason  of  liquidations,  voluntary  and  other- 
wise, the  net  increase  in  number  of  banks  was  3,193.  Capital 
stock  increased  from  $616,308,095  to  $925,697,775,  a  net  increase 
of  $309,389,680.  Circulation  outstanding  increased  during  this 
period  from  $254,402,730  to  $698,449,517,  the  net  increase  being 
$444,046,787. 

On  February  13,  1900,  the  date  of  reports  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  next  previous  to  that  of  the  passage  of  the  gold 
standard  act,  there  were  in  active  operation  3,604  banks  with  ag- 
gregate resources  of  $4,674,910,710,  of  which  $2,481,579,942  con- 
sisted of  loans  and  discounts  and  $476,544,315  of  lawful  money, 
that  is,  gold,  silver,  and  legal  tenders.  The  principal  liabilities 
of  the  associations  were  as  follows :  Capital  stock,  $613,084,465 ; 
surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $363,872,959;  circulation  out- 
standing, ^204,912,544;  individual  deposits,  $2,481,847,032.  On 
May  14,  1908,  the  date  of  the  latest  reports  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  the  niunber  of  national  banking  associations  in 
operation  was  6,778,  their  loans  and  discounts  $4,528,346,875, 
specie  and  other  lawful  money  $861,326,450,  and  aggregate  re- 
sources $8,594,622,697.  Capital  stock  paid  in  amounted  to  $912,- 
361,919,  surplus  and  other  undivided  profits  $758,108,662,  circu- 
lating notes  outstanding  $614,088,723,  and  individual  deposits  $4,- 
312,656,789. 

Comparing  the  condition  of  the  banks  on  February  13,  1900, 
and  Mdy  14,  1908,  there  is  shown  to  have  been  a  net  increase  in 
number  of  associations  of  3,174 ;  in  aggregate  resources  of  $3,- 
919,711,984;  in  capital  stock  $299,277,454;  in  surplus  and  other 
undivided  profits  $394,235,698;  in  circulating  notes  $409,176,177, 
and  in.  individual  deposits  $1,830,809,753.  The  percentages  of 
increase  were  as  follows:  Number  of  banks,  88.07  per  cent;  ag- 
gregate resources,  83.85  per  cent;  capital  stock,  48.82  per  ceUt; 
circulation,  199.68  per  cent;  individual  deposits,  73.77  per  cent. 

Classifying  the  returns  by  geographical  divisions,  the  States 
in  each  division  being  shown  in  the  accompanying  table  relating 
to  the  number  and  capital  of  national  banks  organized  since 
March  14,  1900,  it  is  noted  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  aggregate  resources  of  banks  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  New  England  States  the  number  of  banks  decreased 
from  565  to  485  and  the  capital  in  the  sum  of  $35,822,020 ;  but 
the  increase  in  surplus  and  undi\^ided  profits  was  $17,163,010,  in 
circulation  $16,390,368,  and  in  individual  deposits  $65,034,43&. 

The  number  of  national   banks  in  op^xSkWoxv  \tl  \>Difc  ^-o.^n.^^vv 
States  on  February  13,  1900,  was  ^7^,  an^i  oxv^b.^  \\,\.^^'^,  ^^'^"^• 
This  increase  in  number  of  "ban\cs  was  atle^w^^^  >o^  ^^  ^"^^^^^^v?^? 
capital  stock  to  the  extent  of  $116A^\,^1^\  «>m'\Avi^  ^^^  \vw\v5^^ 
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profits,  $187,694,952;  circulating  notes,  $133,265,042,  and  indi- 
vidual deposits,  $643,575,617. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  number  of  banks  in  operation  in- 
creased over  150  per  cent,  or  about  545,  to  1,369,  resulting  in  an 
increase  in  capital  stock  of  $72,831,910;  in  surplus  and  undivided 
profits,  $53,441,175 ;  in  circulating  notes,  $76,760,030,  and  indi- 
vidual deposits  of  $229,122,825. 

The  number  of  banks  in  the  Middle  Western  States  was  nearly 
doubled,  the  increase  being  from  1,053  to  1,931,  and  an  increase 
in  capital  stock  of  $83,246,950;  surplus  and  undivided  profits, 
$85,917,020;  circulation,  $115,126,149,  and  in  individual  deposits, 
$529,319,606 

The  most  notable  increase  in  number  of  banks  was  in  the 
Western  States  division,  viz,  235  per  cent,  or  about  346  to  1,161 
banks.  The  increase  in  capital  stock  in  this  division  was  $32,- 
385,700 ;  in  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $23,875,439 ;  circulating 
notes,   $33,587,585,   and   individual   deposits,    $194,855,710. 

On  February  13,  1900,  there  were  in  operation  in  the  Pacific 
States  119  national  banks,  and  on  May  14,  1908,  including  five 
associations  in  the  insular  possessions,  Jthere  were  336.  The  in- 
crease in  capital  in  this  division  was  $30,210,700;  in  surplus  and 
undivided  profits,  $26,144,100;  in  circulation,  $34,047,002,  and  in 
individual  deposits,  $168,901,555.  The  capital  of  the  five  banks 
in  the  insular  possessions  on  May  14,  1908,  was  $710,000;  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits,  $158,957 ;  circulating  notes  outstand- 
ing, $385,747,  and  individual  deposits,  $1,134,176. 

The  number  of  national  banks  classified  by  capital  stock,  or- 
ganized in  each  State  and  geographical  division  since  March  14, 
1900,  together  with  the  number  and  paid-in  capital  stock  of  na- 
tional banks  reporting  to  this  office  on  May  14,  1908,  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table : 

Summary y  'by  States,  geographical  divisions,  and  classes,  of  na- 
tional banks  organized  March  H,  1900,  to  May  SI,  1908, 
and  the  number  and  capital  of  reporting  national  banks  on 
May  U,  1908, 
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THE   CURRENCY   LAW. 

From  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  Sixtieth  Con- 
gress it  was  agreed  by  all  Kepiiblicans  that  an  honest  attempt 
should  be  made  to  enact  into  law  a  Currency  bill  which  should 
provide  for  any  future  emergency  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  a 
panic  such  as  we  had  last  fall.  Early  in  the  session  the  Repub- 
licans reported  a  bill  known  as  the  Vreeland  bill  and  it  passed 
the  House  by  a  good  majority.  During  its  consideration  the 
Republicans  gave  the  Democrats  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon 
the  so-called  Williams  bill,  which  had  had  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  but  the  Democrats  refused  to  vote  even  for  their  own  bill, 
and  persisted  in  a  useless  filibuster,  but  could  not  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  Republican  bill. 

In  the  Senate  the  so-called  Aldrich  bill  was  passed  and  con- 
ference committees  were  appointed  in  both  houses.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  the  House  would  not  accept  the  Aldrich  bill,  and 
that  the  Senate  would  not  accept  the  Vreeland  bill,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  end  of  the  session  that  a  so-called  conference  bill 
was  agreed  upon  by  the  Conference  Committee  of  both  Houses. 
This  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  on  May  37th.  and  passed 
by  a  vote  of  106  to  140,  the  Republicans  voting  ixv  t\v^  ^'^xrx^'?\.- 
live  and  the  Democrats  in  the  nef^aW^e.  TYve^  ^«k.Tc\^  eow\«?x^?ekSi« 
bill  was  introduced  the  following  cAay  \i\  t\ve  ^e^^V^  i^^<3^  ^^^"sr 
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that  body  on  Saturday,  May   30th,  after  a  filibuster  had  been 
attempted  against  the  bill  by  the  Democrats.  . 

In  speaking  upon  the  measure  during  its  consideration  in  the 
Ilonse  Representative  Burton,  of  Ohio,  said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  incompetency  of  the  Democratic  party  to  rule  this 
people  was  never  more  emphatically  displayed  than  hy  their  course  on 
this  currency  legislation.  Last  autumn  there  was  a  frightful  panic.  The 
mightiest  financial  institutions  tottered  as  if  they  would  fall,  and  wheeis 
of  commerce  and  Industry  were  clogged,  hundreds  of  thousand  were  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  much  of  the  cause  of  this  distressful  condition 
was  the  rigidity  and  insufficiency  of  our  currency  system. 

The  Republicans  of  this  House  came  here  determined,  in  spite  ot 
barren  theories,  in  spite  of  selfish  interests,  and  against  the  solid  oppo- 
sition of  the  Democratic  party,  to-do  something  for  this  country,  so  that 
such  a  calamity  might  not  occur  again.  [Applause  on  the  Republican 
side.] 

If  you  gentlemen  had  been  in  power  and  had  gone  home,  having  done 
nothing,  you  might  better  have  called  on  the  rocks  and  the  hills  to  fall 
on  you  because  of  your  inability  to  take  care  of  this  most  urgent  prob- 
lem. And  yet  you  fill  the  air  with  cries  that  this  measure  is  prompted 
only  by  political  emergency,  that  it  is  partisan.  Gentlemen,  if  there  is 
any  question  which  should  be  approached  dispassionately,  if  there  is  any 
question  wherein  we  should  seek  to  grasp  the  real  situation  and  solve 
it,   it  is  this  which  relates  to  the  money  supply  of  the  country. 

But  this  bill  throws  open  to  any  national  bank  of  the  country  the 
opportunity  to  become  a  member  of  an  association  of  banks,  each  of  whlcb 
may  Issue  currency  upon  its  resources — that  Is,  upon  commercial  paper 
or   securities    approved   by    the   association. 

There  must  be  at  least  ten  banks  associated,  having  a  capital  and 
surplus  of  not  less  than  $5,000,000.  But  if  any  single  banking  asso- 
ciation having  public  bonds  wishes  to  issue  currency  under  the  method 
embodied  in  the  Aldrich  bill,  it  may  do  so. 

On  this  side  we  have  had  the  courage  to  bring  forward  a  measure 
for  the  relief  of  the  country  and  to  meet  the  fear  of  panic  and  distress ; 
on  the  othbr  side  you  have  fled  from  your  own  measure.  And  fiow  you 
accuse  others  because  they  Introduce  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  existing  situation,  containing  a  principle  to  which  even  you  cannot 
make   objection. 

•  «  «  *  «  •  *••  « 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  agreed  upon  may  not  be  permanent.  We 
have  placed  a  time  limit  upon  them  to  satisfy  that  potent  public  opinion 
which  believes  that  we  ought  to  have  an  entire  reorganization  of  our 
whole  banking  system.  Some,  no  doubt,  will  maintain  that  thes6  pro- 
visions will  work  so  well  that  no  such  readjustment  will  be  required. 
At  any  rate,  we  are  advocating  the  passage  of  a  law  which  has  in  it 
no  element  of  danger.  No  bank  note  can  be  issued  which  will  not  be 
good  anywhere  on  the  globe.  The  tax  is  so  high  that  there  can  be  no 
danger  of  any  inflation.  The  redemption  fund  of  10  per  cent  substituted 
for  the  reserve  provision  in  the  House  bill  is,  I  believe,  an  improve- 
ment. And  with  this  on  the  Statute  books  the  ship  of  commerce  may  go 
out  into  the  most  stormy  .sea  with  the  hope  that,  though  tempests  n^ay 
come,  she  will  weather  them  all,  and  weather  them  in  safety.  [Pro- 
longed applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

The  bill  as  it  became  a  law  is  as  follows : 

THE  NEW  CURRENCY  LAIV. 
An    Act    to    Amend    tbc    National    Banking:    Laws. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatices  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  aaaembled.  That  national  banking  as^ 
pociations,  each  having  an  unimpaired  capital  and  a  surplus  of  not  less 
than  twenty  per  centum,  not  less  than  ten  in  number,  having  an  aggre- 
gate capital  and  surplus  of  at  least  five  millions  of  dollars,  may  form 
voluntary  absociations  to  be  designated  as  national  currency  associations. 
The  banks  uniting  to  form  such  association  shall,  by  their  presidents 
or  vice-presidents,  acting  under  authority  from  the  board  of  directors, 
make  and  flle  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  certificate  setting  forth 
the  names  of  the  banks  composing  the  association,  the  principal  place  of 
business  of  the  association,  and  the  name  of  the  association,  which  name 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  certificate  the  associated  banks  therein  named  shall 
become  a  body  corporate,  and  by  the  same  so  designated  and  approved 
may  sue  and  be  sued  and  exercise  the  powers  of  a  body  corporate  for 
the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned :  Provided,  That  not  more  than  one 
such  national  currency  association  shall  be  formed  in  any  city :  Pro- 
vided, further.  That  the  several  members  of  such  national  currency  as- 
sociation shall  be  taken,  as  nearly  as  conveniently  may  be,  from  a  ter- 
ritory composed  of  a  State  or  part  of  a  State,  or  contiguous  parts  of  one 
or  more  States :  And  provided  further.  That  any  national  bank  in  such 
<ity  or  territory,  having  the  qualifications  herein  prescribed  for  mem- 
bership in  such  national  currency  association,  shall,  upon  its  application 
to  and  upon  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be  admitted 
to  membership  In  a  national  currency  association  for  that  city  or  ter- 
ritory, and  upon  such  admission  shall  be  deemed  and  held  a  part  of  the  body 
corporate,  and  as  such  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  and  subject  to 
a))  the  liabilities  of  an  original  member:  And  provided  further.  That  each 
national  currency  association  shall  be  composed  exclusively  of  banks 
not  members  of  any  other  national  currency   assocVaUou. 

The   dissolution,   voluntary  or  otherwise,  ot  any  \>a,Tvk  \tv  Rv\c\i  aaao^iV- 
Mtjon   shall   not   Affect    the   corporate    existence   ot  t\ie   a&socVaUou   uu\q^« 
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r  there  sball  thtu  remain  less  than  tbe  minimum  number  of  ten  bankB ; 
Provided,  hotoever,  Tliat  the  re^Suction  of  Ltie  numWr  of  Bftid  banks  below  , 
the  Biiuimum  of  ten  Rhnll  not  sflfect  the  exLsttnce  of  the  corporiitlond 
with  respect  to  tbc  aasertiptt  of  all  fights  m  favor  of  or  against  suah.1 
ssaoclatloij.  The  afTalrs  of  the  aHf:ocl^aioD  RhaU  be  managed  by  a  board  ^ 
conalsttni  of  one  rtprcscntativB  from  each  baok.  By-laws  for  the  gov- 
«rnment    of    the    assogiatlon    Bball    be   luadc    bjr    the    b^>ard,    subjeet   to    the 

■       approval  of   the  Secretary   of  the  Treaaury.        A   president,    vice-president,  ^ 
Eecretary.    treasiirer,    and    au    executive    committee    of    not    lefis    than    av« 
EDombera*  eball  be  elected  to  tbf  boards     Tho  powers  of  such  board,  excepfl 
In  the  election  of  ofllcers  ana  miiklag  of  by -I  aw  a,  may  be  exeroUed  through^ 
Its  oxecutlTQ  committee. 

The  natloual  currency  association  herein  provided   for  shall  have  and 
exerclae   any  and  all   powers   necessary   to  carry   out   tb«  parposes  of  thrs 
Becilon,    namely,    to    render   available,    under    the    direction    aud   contrnl    of 
tbtj  Secretary    of   the   TiTasury,    hk    a   basis    for  adfUtional  circulation,   any 
se<^urltles.   Including  conamerclal  paper,  held  by  a  national  batiMni^  rbsoci-  i 
ation.        For    the    purpose    of    obtaining    such    addltEoual    ulrculatfon,    anfd 
bank    belotjglns    to    any    national    banking    a&sociation.    having    clrenlatlnsl 
notes   outstanding   secured   by    the   deposit   of   bonds   of   the   Unlt€?d   Statasjf 
td    mn   amount   not    leas   than    forty    per   centum    of    Its   capital    atnck,    and  J 
Which  has   Its  capital    unimpaired  and    a   surplus  of  not  less   than   twenty  J 
pftr    centum,    may   deposit   with   and    trmtiJ^fer   to    the   aj^sot^iatlon.    In    truati 
for  the  United   States,   for   the    purpose    hereinafter   provided^    such   of   the  j 
^ecurltteB   above   tnentlODcd   as   m&y  be   satisfactory   to    the   board   of   the  I 
assoclatloEL.        The    offllcers    of    the    association    may    thereupon,    in    bebnlf  j 
of   auch   bank,    make   application    to    the    Comptroller   of   the   Curreocy    for  \ 
an  Issue  of  additional  circulating  notes  to  an  amount  not  esceedlng  seventy- i 
Ov«   per  centum  of  the  cash  value   of   the  securities  or  coin  Qie  re  la  J   paper  v 
an  deposited.       The    Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall   Immediately   trans*  f 
mft   Hueh  application    to  the  Secretary  of   the   Treasury    with  such   recom-  [ 
mendatlon   as  he  thinks  proper,   and   if,    In  the  judgment   of   Ibe  Secretary  J 
of    the    Treasury,    business    conditions    tn    the    locality    demand    additional l 
circulation,    and    if    he    be   satSiJiied    with    the    character   and    value   of    thft  ^ 
•tcurittss   proposed  and  that  a   lien   In   favor  of  the   United  Slates   on    the 
■ecuritles   so  deposited  and  on  the  assets   of  the  banks  composing   the  a&- 
sootation  will  b«  amply  enfflclent   for  the   protection  of  the   United   States, 
h«  may  direct  an   laeue  of  additional  circulating   notes  to   the  aasocl ation. 
on  behalf  of  such  bank,  to  an  amount  in  bis  discretion,  not,  however,  ex- 
ceeding   seven ty-flvej    per    centum    of    the   cash    value    of    the    Bccuritles    an 
»       deposited :    Provided,    That    upou    the    deposit    of    any    of    the    State,    city, 
town,    county,  or  other  municipal   bonds,  of    a  charEicter   described   In  eec- 
tlon  three   of   this  Act.    circulating   notes   may   he   IsBued    to   the   extent   of 
not   exceeding   ninety   per  centum  of   the   market  value    of    such  honda    so 
deposited  :  And  provided  further.  That  no  national  banking  association  shall 
be  authorised  in  itny  event  to  issue  circulating  nates  based  on  commercial 
paper  in  oxceaa  of  thirty  per  centum  of  its  unimpaired  cftpltal  and  HUr- 
plus.       The  term   ^'commercial  paper"   shall   he  held  to   Include  only  notes 
rep  restp  ting   actual   cum  me  re  la  I   transactions,   which   when   accepted  by  the 

•  association  shall  bear  the  names  of  at  least  two  responBible  partial  and 
have  not  e:xceedlng  four  months  to  run. 
The  banks  and  the  assets  of  aJl  banks  belonging  to  the  association 
shall  be  Jblntly  and  severally  liable  to  the  United  States  for  the  redemp- 
Uon  ol  such  additional  circulation  ;  and  to  secure  f^uch  liability  the  lien 
created  by  section  fifty-two  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  Eevised  Statutes 
shall  extend  to  and  cover  the  assets  of  all  banks  bflon^inK  to  the  aBSO" 
elation,  and  to  the  securities  deposited  by  the  banks  with  the  as^ciatloQ 
pursuant  to  the  nrovlsions  of  this  Act:  but  as  beiween  the  several  banks 
composing  auch  association  each  hank  i^hall  be  liable  only  In  the  pro- 
portion that  its  capital  and  surplus  bears  to  the  aggregate  capita)  and 
aurpiua  of  all  such  banks.  The  association  may.  at  an]  tlme^  require 
of  any  of  its  constituent  banks  a  dopoalt  of  ndditinnal  securltiea  or 
commercial  paper,  or  an  exchange  of  the  securities  already  on  deposit, 
to  iecure  such  additional  circulation  ;  and  In  case  of  the  failure  of  such 
bank  to  make  such  deposit  or  exchange  the  association  mny,  after  ten 
days*  notice  to  the  bank,  sell  the  securities  and  paper  nl  ready  in  its 
hands  at  public  sals,  and  deposit  the  proceeds  with  the  Tr<sasurer  of 
the  UnltCifS  States  as  a  fund  for  the  redemption  of  such  additional  cir- 
culation, ff  such  fund  be  Insufnclent  for  that  purpose,  the  association 
may  recover  from  the  bank  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  by  suit  In  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  Men 
hereinbefore  provided  for  In  favor  of  the  United  States  npon  the  afi^ets 
of  such  bank.  The  association  or  the  Senretafy  of  the  Treasury  may 
pfirrmit  or  require  the  withdrawal  of  any  such  securities  or  commercial 
paper  and  the  substitution  of  other  securities  or  commercial  paper  of 
equal  value  therefor. 

Sec.  2.  That  whenever  any  bank  belonglr^g  to  a  national  currency 
RiBoelatlon  shall  fall  to  preserve  or  make  good  it'^  redemption  fund  In 
the  Treasury  of  tb«  United  States,  required  by  section  three  of  the  Act 
of  June  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  chapter  three 
Hundred  and  forty-three,  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  shall  notify  such  national  currency  association  to 
make  good  such  redemption  fund,  aod  upon  the  failure  of  such  national 
currency  aesoclatlcn  to  make  good  .^ueh  fund,  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
8t&ti8  tnay»  in  his  discretion,  apply  so  much  of  the  rsdemptlon  fund 
belonging  to  the  other  banks  coni posing  such  national  currency  assocl-> 
atloti  as  may  bo  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  and  such  national  currency 
aasoclatlon  may,  after  five  days'  notice  to  Kugh  bank,  proceed  to  sell  at 
public  sale  the  securities  ao  deposited  by  such  bank  with  the  aasocl&tinn 
porsoRUt  to  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  Act,  and  deposit  the 
proceeda  with  the  Treaaurer  of  the  United  States  as  a  fund  for  the  re- 
demption of  Xha  additional  circulation  taken  out  by  such  bB.^V  \5:^,ftKt  SMvt. 
Act. 

'  Shc,  3,  That   any   national   bnT\li\ii%  asRQt\at\fiii   ^XsK^ti  ^^'^  ^^I^'^^^'^^ 
notflA   oiitstandlnff,    ••ourefl   Hy   tb*    depoaU   ^l  \niV\.ft?v  ^^^X'^*  ^^t^.^,  ^*»  « 
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amount  of  not  less  than  forty  per  centum  of  its  capital  stock,  and  which 
has  a  surplus  of  not  less  than  twenty  per  centum,  may  make  application 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  a'ithsrity  to  issue  additional  cir- 
culating notes  to  be  secured  by  the  dcpcsit  of  bonds  other  than  bonds 
of  the  United  States.  The  Cr>mptrollor  of  the  Currency  shall  transmit 
immediately  the  application,  with  his  recommendation,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Trea>!ury,  wlio  shall,  if  in  his  judgment  business  conditions  in  the 
locality  demand  additional  circulation,  approve  the  same,  and  shall  de- 
termine the  time  of  issue  and  fix  the  amount,  within  the  limitations 
herein  imposed,  of  the  additional  circulating  notes  to  be  issued.  When- 
ever after  receiving  notice  of  such  approval  any  such  association  shall 
deposit  with  the  Treasurer  or  any  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  such  of  the  bonds  described  in  this  section  as  shall  be  approved 
in  character  and  amount  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  tlic 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  upon  the  order 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  circulating  notes  In  blank,  registered 
and  countersigned  as  approved  by  law,  not  exceeding  in  amount  ninety 
per  centum  of  the  market  value,  but  not  in  excess  of  the  par  value  of 
any  bonds  so  deposited  such  market  value  to  be  ascertained  and  determined 
under  the  direction   of  the  Secretary   of  the  Treasury. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  shall  accept  as  security  for  the  additional  cir- 
culating notes  provided  for  in  this  section,  bonds  or  other  interest-bearlag 
obligations  of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  or  any  legally  authorized 
bonds  issued  by  any  city,  town,  county,  or  other  legally  constitute<l 
municipality  or  district  in  the  United  States  which  has  been  in  existence 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  which  for  a  period  of  ten  years  previous 
to  such  deposit  has  not  defaulted  in  the  payment  of  any  part  of  either 
principal  or  interest  of  any  funded  debt  authorized  to  be  contracted  by 
it,  and  whose  net  funded  indebceduess  does  not  exceed  ten  per  centum 
of  the  valuation  of  its  taxable  property,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  last 
preceding  valuation  of  property  for  the  assessment  of  taxes.  The  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  shall  accept,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  securities  herein 
enumerated  in  such  proportions  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  determine, 
and  he  may  with  such  approval  at  any  time  require  the  deposit  of  addi- 
tional securities,  or  require  any  association  to  change  the  character  of 
the   securities    already   on   dep')sit. 

)  Skc.  4.  That  the  legal  title  of  all  bonds,  whether  coupon  or  reg- 
istered, deposited  to  secure  circulating  notes  issued  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  section  three  of  this  Act,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  association  depositing  them,  under 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  A  receipt 
shall  be  given  to  the  association  by  tlve  Treasurer  or  any  Assistant  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States,  stating  that  such  bond  is  held  In  trust  for 
the  association  on  whose  behalf  the  transfer  is  made,  and  as  security 
for  the  redemption  and  payment  of  any  circulating  notes  that  have  been 
or  may  be  delivered  to  such  association.  No  assignment  or  transfer  of 
any  such  bond  by  the  Treasurer  shall  be  deemed  valid  unless  counter- 
signed by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  The  provisions  of 'sections 
flfty-onc  hundred  and  sixty-three,  fifty-one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four,  flfty-one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  fifty-one  himdrod  and  sixty-six,  and 
ftfty-one  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  secjtions  fifty-two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four to  fifty-two  hundred  and  thirty-four,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  respecting  United  States  bonds  deposited  to  secure  circulating 
notes  shall,  except  as  herein  modified,  be  applicable  to  all  bonds  deposited 
under  the  terms  of  section  three  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  additional  circulating  notes  issued  under  this  Act 
shall  be  used,  held,  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  circulating  notes  of 
national  banking  associations  heretofore  issued  and  secured  by  a  depo.sit 
of  United  States  bonds,  and  shall  be  /subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  law 
affecting  such  notes  except  as  herein  expressly  modified :  Provided,  That 
the  total  amount  of  circulating  notes  outstnnding  of  any  national  banking 
association,  including  notes  secured  by  United  States  bonds  as  now  pro- 
vided by  law,  and  notes  secured  otherwise  than  by  deposit  of  such  bonds, 
shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the"  amount  of  its  jinimpaired  capital  and 
surplus:  Avd  provided  further,  That  there  shall  not  be  outstanding  at  an> 
time  circulating  notes  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  an  amount 
of  more  than  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Sec.  6.  That  whenever  and  so  long  as  any  national  banking  associ- 
ation has  outstanding  any  of  the  additional  circulating  notes  authorized 
to  be  issued  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  it  shall  keep  on  deposit  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the  redemption  fund  required 
by  section  three  of  the  Act  of  June  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-four, an  additional  sum  equal  to  five  per  eentim  of  such  additional 
ciruclation  at  any  time  outstanding,  such  additimial  five  per  centum  to 
be  treated,  held,  and  used  in  all  respects  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  redemption  fund  provlde-d  for  by  said  section  three  of  the  Act 
of  June  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- four. 

SBC.  7.  In  order  that  the  distribution  of  notes  to  be  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  as  equitable  as  practicable  between 
the  various  sections  of  the  country,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
not  approve  applications  from  associations  in  any  State  in  excess  of  the 
amount  to  which  such  State  would  be  entitled  of  the  additional  notes 
'*"*'^in  authorized  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  which  the  unimpaired  capi- 

and  surplus   of  the  national   banking   associations   in   such  state   bears 

<}    total    amount   of    unimpaired    capital    and    surplus    of    the    national 

K   associations    of   the    United    States :    ProvUhd,    Iwwcver,    That    in 

".pplications    for    associations    in    any    State    shall    not    be    equal 

luJat  which   the  associations  of   such   State  would   be   entitled   to 

method   of   distribution,    the    Secretary   of    the    Treasury   may, 

>^lon,    to    meet    an    emergency,    assign    the    amount    not    thus 

■ny  applying  association  or  associations  in  States  in  the  same 

|9^tr7. 
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■  Sec.  8.  That  it,  Bhsll  btj  the  dwty  of  Ibe  Secretarry  of  the  Treasury 
B  lo  QbtnU)  InfortiiatifJti  Viith  referciife  to  thp  valme  and  character  of  the 
H  socuritl^as  authorized  to  he  aetepted  under  Uie  prDvI^jntlsE  of  this  At:t.  and 
H  he  shall  from  time  to  tiiDe  furnish  [DforiDatlon  to  UMtional  batiklug  im- 
■^  feociatlous  iis  to  such  secaritlee  as  would  toi*  acceptable  under  the  pm  via  Ions 

of  this  Act. 

Sec,  fl.  That    section    fifty- two   hundred    nnd   fourLaen   of   the   Eevlsed 

fBtatutes.  as  amended,  he  further  aJnended  to  read  as  foUowiJ : 
"SKC,  5214.  National  banking  a.s&dclatton£  having  on  deposit  hoods 
of  the  United  States,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  per  centum 
per  aBnum,  Ititiluding  the  band^  Ifisued  Car  the  conatructioti  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  under  the  provisions  of  eettlon  eight  of  *An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  constnietlon  of  a  canal  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacifld  dceatis/  approved  June  twetity-i^igblli,  liineteen  hundred  and  two. 
to  secure  its  circulating  note;?,  shall  pay  to  th*?  Treasurer  of  ths  United 
States,  in  the  months  of  January  and  July,  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one 
per  centum  eat^h  half  year  upon  the  averagP!  amount  of  such  notes  in 
circulation  as  are  based  upon  the  deposit  of  such  bond?;  and  such  aaso- 
ciatlonH  havtni^  on  deposit  bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  interest 
at  a  rate  hleher  than  two  per  centum  per  annum  Hhall  pay  a  tai  of 
nne-haU  of  ans  per  centum  each  half  year  upon  the  average  sLtnount  of 
Its  notes  In  circulation  a»  are  baeed  upon  the  deposit  of  auch  hondi;. 
National  banklajg  associations  having  circulating  notee  secured  otherwise 
than  by  bonds  of  the  United  States  ahail  pay  for  the  firat  month  &  tax 
at    the    rate  of   ave   per  centum    per   annum    upon    the   average    amount   of 

tsuch  of  their  notes  In  circulation  as  are  bailed  upon  the  deposit  of  such 
securities,  and  afterwnrdg  an  additional  tajt  of  nne  per  centum  per  annum 
for  Maeh  month  until  a  tai  of  tea  per  centum  per  annum  is  reached, 
and  thereafter  such  tax  of  ten  per  centum  per  annum,  upon  the  average 
amount  of  RUch  notes,  Every  national  banking  aBsoclation  having  out- 
standing circulating  notes  i^eeured  by  a  deposit  of  other  securities  than 
United  States  bonds  shall  make  monthly  returns,  under  oath  of  Its  presi- 
dent or  cashier,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  such  form 
as  the  -Treasurer  may  prescribe,  of  the  average  monthly  amount  of  its 
notes  so  secured  in  circulation  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Gurrency  to  cause  such  reports  of  notes  In  circulation  to  be  verified 
hy  Gxam  I  nation  of  the  batiku'  recofds.  The  taxes  received  on  cIrculaMng 
notes  secured  otherwise  than  by  bonds  of  the  United  States  shall  he  pair! 
Into  the  Division  of  Redemption  of  the  Treasury  and  credited  and  added 
to  the  reserve  fund  held  ior  the  redemption  of  United  States  and  other 
notes." 

SEC.  10.  That  section  nine  of  the  Act  approved  July  twelfth,  eighteen 
_.     hundred   and    eighty -two.   as    aniended   by   the   Act   approved   March   fourth* 
^    Qiueteen  hundred  and  seven,  be  further  amended  to  read  as  follows ; 
M  "Sec.    B.  That  any   national   hanking  association   desiring   to   withdraw 

■  its  circulating  notea,  secured  by  deposit  of  United  States  bonds  in  the 
manner  provided  in  section  four  of  the  Act  fipproved  J  nne  twe^ntleth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- four,  Is  hereby  authorised  tor  that  pur- 
pose to  deposit  lawful  money  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and^ 
with  the  consent  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Gurrency  and  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  withdraw  a  proportionate  amount 
of  bonds  held  as  security  for  its  circulating  notes  ii^  the  order  of  such 
deposits ;  Provided,  That  not  more  thai^  nine  millions  of  dollars  of  lawful 
motley  shall  be  so  deposited  during  any  calendar  month  for  this  purpose, 

*"Any  national  hanking  association  desiring  to  withdraw  any  of  its 
circulating  notes,  secured  by  the  deposit  of  securities  other  than  bonds 
of  the  United  States,  may  make  such  withdrawal  at  any  time  In  like 
Eoanner  and  effect  hy  the  deposit  of  lawful"  money  or  national  bank  notes 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  such  deposit  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  th«  securities  so  deposited  may  be  withdrawn  :  Pro 
vidtyd.  That  the  deposits  under  this  section  to  retire  notes  secured  by  the 
deposit  of  securities  other  than  bonds  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
he  covered  into  the  Treasury,  as  required  by  section  six  of  an  Act  en- 
titled 'An  Act  directing  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  and  the  Issue  of 
Treasury  notes  thereon,  and  for  other  purposes,*  approved  July  fourteenth, 
eighteen  lnundrod  and  ninety,  but  shall  he  retained  In  the  Treasury  for  the 
purpose  of  redeeming  the  notes  of  the   bank  making  such  deposit," 

Sec,  11,  That  section  fifty-one  hundred  and  seventy-two  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  be.  and  the  same  Is  hereby  amendotl  to  road  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5172.  In  order  to  furnlah  suitable  notes  for  circulation,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall,  under  the  dlreefion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  cause  plates  and  dlefi  to  he  engraved,  In  the  best  manner 
to  guafd  against  counterfeiting  and  fraudulent  alterations,  and  shall  have 
printed  therefrom,  and  numbered,  such  quantity  of  circulating  notes,  in 
blank,  of  the  denominations  of  Ave  dollars,  ten  dollars,  twenty  dollars, 
fifty  dollars,  one  hundred  dollars,  five  hundred  dollars,  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  ten  thousand  dollars,  as  may  be  required  to  supply  the  as- 
si^iBtlnns  entitled  to  receive  the  sams.  Such  notes  shall  state  upoji 
H   their   face  that   they  arc  secured  by   United   States  bonds  or  other  securl- 

■  ties,    certified    by    the    written    or    engraved    signatures    of    the    Treasurer 

■  and  Kegister  and  by  the  imprint  of  the  seal  of  th«  Treanury*  They 
shall  also  express  upon  their  face  the  promise  of  the  assoclatioti  receiving 
the   same   to   pay   on    demand,    attested    by    the    signature    of   the    president 

>or  vice-president  and   cashier.        The   Comptroller  of   the   Currency,    acting 
under    the    direction    of   tbO'   Secretary    of   the    Treapury,    shall    as   soon    aa 
practicable,    cause    Co    be    prepared    circulating    notes    in    blank,    registered 
and  countersigned,    as  provided   by   law,    to    an    amount   eaual   to    fifty    per 
centum    of   the   capital    stock    of    each    national    banking    ass^oclntion  ;    such 
notes    to    be    deposited    in    the    Treasury    or    In    the    sub- treasury    of    the 
United    States    nearest    the   place   of   business   of   each    a^ssodation,    and    to       « 
be   held   for   such  association,    subject   to   the   order  of   the    Comptroller   of      m 
the   Currency,   for   their   delivery   as  provided   by   law:    Frovid^.^,  '^Vs^ 'C^ca     m 
Ootoptroller  of  the  Currency  may  iBHVie  ■nstl\(>i[ia\  ^assiVL  ^&\i&i&  ^1  'Ca*  -^-^^saKcX 
form  until  plates  can  be  preptirad  a.ii4  tU^iMlBAXTia  TwAsja  VwaMfeCv  »»  -a^Mp^* 
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provided:  Provided,  however.  That  in  no  event  shall  bank  notes  of  the 
present  form  be  IssAied  to  any  bank  as  additional  circulation  provided 
for  by  this  Act." 

Sec.  12.  That  circulating  notes  of  national  banking  associations,  when 
presented   to    the   Treasury    for    redemption,    as    provided    in    section    three. 
of   the   Act   approved   June   twentieth,    eighteen    hundred    and   seventy-four, 
shall  be  redeemed  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  13.  That  all  acts  and  orders  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
and  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  have 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  have  power, 
also,  to  make  any  such  rules  and  regulations  and  exercise  such  control 
over  the  organization  and  management  of  national  currency  associations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  14.  That  the  provisions  of  section  fifty-one  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  with  reference  to  the  reserves  of  national 
banking  associations,  shall  not  apply  to  deposits  of  public  moneys  by  the 
United  States   in   designated  depositories. 

Sec.  16.  That  all  national  banking  associations  designated'  as  regu- 
lar depositories  of  public  money  shall  pay  upon  all  special  and  additional 
deposits  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  such  depositories,  and 
all  such  associations  designated  as  temporary  depositories  of  public  money, 
shall  pay  upon  all  sums  of  money  deposited  in  such  associations  interest 
at  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  not  less, 
however,  than  one  per  centum  per  annum  upon  the  average  monthly 
amount  of  such  deposits :  Provided,  however.  That  nothing  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  change  or  modify  the  obligation  of  any 
association  or  any  of  its  ofQcers  for  the  safe-keeping  of  public  money : 
Provided,  further.  That  the  rate  of  interest  charged  upon  such  deposits 
shall  be  equal  and  uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 

Sec.  16.  That  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sections  of  this  Act  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  17.  That  i^  Commission  is  hereby  created,  to  be  called  the 
"National  Monetary  Commission,"  to  be  composed  of  nine  members  of  the 
Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  thereof,  and  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
thereof;  and  any  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

Sec.  18.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Commission  to  inquire  Into, 
and  report  to  Congress  at  the  earliest  date  practicable,  what  changes  are 
necessary  or  desirable  in  the  monetary  system  of  the  United  States  or 
In  the  laws  relating  to  banking  and  currency,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
are  authorized  to  sit  during  the  sessions  or  recess  of  Congress,  at  such 
times  and  places  as  they  may  deem  desirable,  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers,  to  administer  oaths,  to  summon  and  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, and  to  employ  a  disbursing  officer  and  such  secretaries,  experts, 
stenographers,  messengers,  and  other  assistants  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  said  Commission  was  created.  The 
Commission  shall  have  the  power,  through  sub-committee  or  otherwise, 
to  examine  witnesses  and  to  make  such  investigations  and  examinations, 
in  this  or  other  countries,  of  the  subjects  committed  to  their  charge  as 
they  shall  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  19.  That  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sections 
seventeen  and  eighteen  of  this  Act,  and  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  Commission  and  its  members,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  Said  appropriation  shall  be 
Immediately  available  and  shall  be  paid  out  on  the  audit  and  order  of  the 
chairman  or  acting  chairman  of  said  Commission,  which  order  and  audit 
shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  upon  all  Departments  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  accounts  of  such  Commission. 

Sbc.  20.  That  this  Act  shall  expire  by  limitation  on  the  thirtieth 
day  of  June,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen. 

Approved  May  SO,  1908. 


THE   CURRBNCT   LAHT. 

Its    Pro'risloiis    Outlined    by    an    Accepted    and    Unprejudiced 
AntUority. 

[Prom  "Bradstreets,"  May  30,   1908.] 

The  bill  Is,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  compromise  measure,  in 

which  the  conferees  have  combined  as  far  as  possible  the  fea- 

IfareB  of  the  Aldrich  and  Vreeland  bills.    It  empowers  national 

ly^TtTflTiy  associations,  each  having  an  unimpaired  capital  and  a 

■orplua  of  not  less  than  20  x>er  cent,  not  less  than  ten  in  number, 

and  having  an  aggregate  capital  and  surplus  of  not  less  than 

~    )00,bOO,  to  form  voluntary  associations  to  be  designated  as 

ooal  Currency  Associations.    The  banks  uniting  to  form  such 

*tion8  kre  required  through  their  officers  to  file  with  the 

^v  of  the  Treasury  certificates  setting  forth  the  names 

«ioiations  and  of  the  buiks  composing  them  and  their 

IM  of   huBiness,   whereupon   the   associated   banks 
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named  in  eauli  t-t^rti filiate  are  to  herome  a  body  corporate,  enti- 
tled to  sue  and  be  sjued  and  tq  exereise  the  powers  of  a  body 
(urporate  foy  the  pitrpose  of  the  bill.     Not  nitire  than  one  s   .  ii   J 
(issfK'iation  is  to  he.  formed  in   any  city  j  the  members  thereof    | 
iii-e  Uf  be  taken  as  nearly  as  eonvonientlj  may  be  from  a  terri- 
torv  composed  of  a  state  or  pai^  of  a  state  or  coritigTioiis  parts 
of  iJTie  or  more  etateSi  and  110  membe^r  of  one  national  currency    m 
usi^fK^iation  is  to  be  a  member  of  another,  bnt  any  national  bank    ■ 
within  the  territory  of  an  association  having  the  reqnlsite  qnali-    " 
fifutinnij  is  entitled  to  become  a  member  thereof*    The  affairs  of 
eaeh  association  are  to  l.>e  manag-ed  by  a  board  consisting  of  one 


^L  representative  from  each  hank. 


In  order  to  obtain  additional  circulation,  any  bank  belonging 
to  a  national  currency  association  having  circulating  notes  out- 
standing secured  by  the  deposit  of  United  States  honds  to  an 
•  amount  nut  les^^  than  40  iicr  cent  ot  its  capital  stocky  and  which 
has  its  capital  unimpaired  and  a  surplus  of  not  less  than  20 
per  cent,  may  deposit  with  and  transfer  to  the  association  in 
trust  for  the  United  States  such  securities  held  by  it,  including- 
commercial  paper,  as  may  be  sati.sfactory  to  the  board  of  the 
association,  whose  officers  may  thereupon  in  behalf  of  such  bank 
apply  to  the  ComptrpUer  of  the  Currency  for  an  issue  of  ad- 
K  ditional  circnlatin^  notes,  not  exeeedinrr  75  per  cent  of  the  cash 
y  value  of  the  securities  or  commercial  paper  so  deposited^  The 
application  is  to  he  immediately  transmitted  by  the  Comptroller 
with  such  recommendation  as  he  shall  think  proper  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  who  may  direct  an  issue  of  additional 
notes  to  the  association  on  behalf  of  the  applying  bank  to  an 
amount  in  his  discretion  not  exceeding  75  per  cent  of  the  cash 
?alue  of  the  securities  deposited,  provided  that  in  his  jiidgment 
busineis  eonditions  in  the  locality  demand  additional  circula- 
tioni  that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  character  and  value  of  thjp 
securities  proposed,  and  that  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States 

fon  the  securitifts  deposited  and  on  the  assets  of  the  banks  com- 
posing the  association  will  be  amply  sufacient  to  protect  tlie 
government  ypon  the  deposit  of  state,  county^  or  nninicipal 
bonds,  circulating  notes  may  he  issued  to  not  exceeding  00  per 
cent  of  the  market  value  thereof,  but  no  national  bank  is  to  be 
authorized  in  any  event  to  issue  cireulatinj^  notes  based  on  com- 
mercial paper  in  excess  of  30  per  cent  of  its  unimpaired  capital 
and  surplus*  The  term  "commercial  paper,*'  as  used  in  the  bill, 
is  defined  to  Include  only  notes  representing  actual  commercial 
transactions^  wMch  when  accepted  by  the  association  shall  bear 
.  the   names   of  at  least  two  responsible    parties   and   have   not 

»  exceeding  four  months  to  run. 
As  a  m.eans  of  additional  security  for  the  notes  Issned  under 
tbe  bill,  it  is  provided  that  the  banks  and  the  assets  of  all  banks 
belonging  to  the  association  to  whom  they  are  issued  shall  he 
jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  redemption  thereof,  and  the 
lien  created  by  section  5230  of  the  Ite vised  Statutes  is  extended 
to  cover  the  assets  of  all  banks  belonging  to  the  association  and 
the  securities  deposited  by  the  hanks  with  the  assceiation, 
though  as  between  the  several  banks  composing  ftnch  association 
each  bank  wHll  be  liable  only  in  the  proportion  that  its  aggregate 
capital  and  surplns  bear  to  the  aggregate  capital  and  surplus  of 
all  siich  banks.  Associations  may  at  any  time  require  from  any 
of  their  constituent  banks  a  deposit  of  additional  seen  titles  or 

■  commercial  paper  or  an  exchange  of  securities  already  on  de- 
posit, and  in  case  of  the  failure  of  a  bank  to  in«et  such  require- 
ment may,  after  ten  days*  notice  to  the  bank,  sell  the  secui*Jtie.,H 
and  paper  already  in  their  hands  at  public  sale  and  deposit  the 
proceeds  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  a  fund  for 
the  redemption  of  the  additional  circulation,  or  In  case  of  the  in- 
sure ieu*'.y  thereof  may  recover  the  amount  of  the  deiicieney 
»by  suit.  In  the  event  of  any  hank  failing  to  preserve  or  make 
good  its  redemption  fund*  the  national  currency  association  of 
which  it  is  a  meii^ber  may  he  notified  to  do  so,  and  in  the  event 
of  its  failure  tiic  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  is  authorized 

■  to  apply  so  much  of  the  redemption  fund  of  the  other  banks  com- 
posing the  association  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
Ah  already  intimated  aiiove^  bonds  otAie,r  Vci3q.vl  fc^^^sR,  ^\  Nfefe 
United  States  may  be  actiepted   as  se^\ttl\.y  lOft  a^^vVv^xisaX  <ax- 
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culation.  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Treasurer  of  the  LTiiitcd  States  is  to  accept  for  that  purpose 
bonds  or  other  interest- bearing  obligations  of  any  state  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  legally  authorized  bonds  issued  by  any 
<'it3',  town,  county  or  oilier  legally  constituted  niuuiciiwiil  v  or 
district  in  the  United  States  which  has  been  in  existence  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  and  which  for  a  period  of  ten  years  pre- 
vious to  the  deposit  thereof  has  not  defaulted  in  the  payment 
of  any  part  of  either  ])rincipal  or  interest  of  any  funded  debt 
authorized  to  be  contracted  by  it,  antl  whose  net  founded  indebt- 
edness does  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  valuation  of  its  tax- 
able property.  The  legal  title  of  all  bonds  deposited  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for 
the  association  depositing  them. 

The  notes  issued  under  the  bill  are  to  be  used,  held  and 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  national  bank  notes  heretofore  issued 
and  subject  to  the  jn-ovisions  of  law  alfccting  such  notes  except 
as  modified  in  the  bill.  The  total  amount  of  outstanding  cir- 
culating notes  of  any  bank,  however,  must  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  its  unimpaired  capital  and  surplus,  and  the  total  amount  of 
notes  issued  under  the  bill  must  not  at  any  time  exceed 
$500,000,000.  "While  any  bank  has  outstatiding  any  of  the  ad- 
ditional circulation  authorized  by  the  bill,  it  is  required  to  keep 
on  deposit  in  the  Treasury,  besides  the  redemption  fund  re- 
quired under  the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  an  additional  si.m  equal 
to  5  per  cent  of  such  additional  circulation,  to  be  held  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  by  that  act.  To  secure 
an  equitable  distribution  of  the  notes  issued  under  the  bill,  it 
is  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  n(»t  approve 
applications  from  any  state  in  excess  of  the  amount  to  which 
such  state  would  be  entitled  on  the  basis  of  the  i)roi)ortion  borne 
by  the  unimpaired  capital  and  surplus  of  thi^  banks  of  that 
state  to  those  of  the  l)anks  of  the  whole  country,  provided  that 
where  the  applications  from  any  state  are  below  its  propor- 
tion the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  meet  an  emergency,  may 
assign  the  amount  not  applied  for  to  any  applying  association 
in  another  state  in  the  same   section  of  the  country. 

The  tax  on  the  additional  circulation  is  fixed  by  the  bill  for 
the  first  month'  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the 
average  amount  of  such  notes  in  circulation,  with  an  additional 
tax  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  for  each  month  afterward  until 
a  tax  of  10  per  cent  per  annum  is  reached,  and  thereafter  a  tax 
of  10  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  average  amount  of  the  notes. 
These  taxes  are  to  be  added  to  the  reserve  fund  held  for  the 
redemption  of  United  States  and  other  notes.  l*rovision  is  niado 
for  the  appointment  of  a  currency  commission,  consisting  of 
nine  members  from  each  branch  of  the  national  legislature,  to 
report  what  changes  are  desirable  in  the  monetary  sj'stem  of 
the  United  States  or  in  the  laws  relating  to  banking  and  cur- 
rency, such  commission  to  sit  during  the  sessions  or  recess  of 
Congress. 

A  Measure  of  Panic  Insurance. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.] 

In  the   first  place,  it  certainly   does  provide  a  measure  of 
protection  against  the  worst  effects  of  such  a  financial  criste 
aa  we  had  last  winter.    It  provides  for  the  issue  of  emergency 
cfurrency  up   to   $500,000,000   that   could  be   issued  quickly   by 
iiatlonal  banks  in  case  any  scare  developed  that  led  to  with- 
drawal of  reserve  money  into  hoarding  places.     That   is   souic- 
tliing  so  invahiable  to  the  financial  system  of  the  United  States 
that,  however  defective  the  mechanism  to  accomplish  this  may 
be  and  however  short  it  may  fall  of  a  thorough-going  reorgani- 
•♦'on  of  the  banking  and  currency  laws  of  the  United  States, 
'iust  be  accepted  as  a  great  relief  measure.     It  is  pauic  iu- 
:se. 
■^over,  in  accomplishing  this  it  does  so  with  a  frank  ac- 
*-tnent  that   the   law   is   a  temporary   expedient.     This 
'flM>ment  is  made  in  the  last  section  of  the  bill,  which 
*,  the   Act   shall  expire  by  limitation  on   June  30, 
meantime  a  national  monetary  commission  is  pro- 
Ich  is  to  report  what  changes  are  necessary  in  the 
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laws  relating  to  banking  and  currency.  The  purpose  is  that 
between  now  and  1914  a  really  comprehensive  and  scientific 
system  of  banking  shall  be  enacted. 

Ex-Secpetary  Sliavr  on   Cause  ol  Panlcn. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Business  League  of  Chicago 
ex-Secretary  Shaw  said: 

"The  American  people  have  been  living  extravagantly  and  this  prac- 
tice has  become  well-nigh  universal,  and  applies  as  much  to  the  West 
as  to  the  East.  Boldness  in  business  has  also  been  the  rule.  In  the 
agricultural  States  men  have  purchased  lands,  paying  part  cash,  and 
have  felt  perfectly  safe  with  a  mortgage  representing  50  per  cent  of 
the  prospective  value.  City  and  suburban  property  has  been  purchased 
in  the  same  way.  Others  have  purchased  well-known  and  high-grade 
stocks  and  bonds  as  investments,  but  have  borrowed  a  part  of  the  pur- 
chase price.  Timber,  coal  lands  and  mining  enterprises  have  been  cap- 
italized, and  every  locality,  East^  West,  North,  and  South,  has  aided  in  their 
flotation.  Commercial,  industrial,  and  electric  railway  enterprises  have 
been  projected,  and  securities  thus  created  have  found  a  ready  market 
in  rural  as  well  as  in  urban  communities.  ^Meantime,  everyone  has  de- 
nounced the  speculator  and  none  have  been  more  generous  of  criticism 
than   those   most   guilty. 

"It  has  been  popular  for  several  years  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
American  business  men,  their  methods,  and  the  institutions  with  which 
they  have  been  connected.  With  few  exceptions,  both  the  secular  and 
the  religious  press  have  vied  with  magazine  writers,  Chautauqua  lec- 
turers, and  ambitious  politicians  in  painting  in  most  somber  colors  every- 
thing American,  and  in  gazetting  as  unworthy  of  confidence,  quite  indis- 
criminately, American  business  men.  A  few  most  shameful  disclosures 
have  been  held  up  quite  universally  as  fair  illustrations  of  conditions 
generally  instead  of  exceptions.  Threats  of  criminal  prosecutions  of  un- 
named persons  on  undefined  and  indefinite  charges  have  been  liberally 
exploited.  Naturally  these  things  have  had  their  infiuence.  Universal 
business  confidence  cannot  be  maintained  indefinitely  in  the  face  of  uni- 
versal denunciation,  and  when  confidence  forsakes  us  there  is  nothing 
left  on  which  to  rest  our  business  and  industrial  superstructure. 

"Lest  I  might  be  misunderstood^  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  in 
my  Judgment  this  country  will  never  outgrow  the  lift  toward  civic  and  busi- 
ness righteousness  resulting  from  the  policy  of  strict  enforcement  of  law 
which  has  characterized  the  administration  of  President  Roosevelt.  I  am 
equally  cert|iin  that  it  will  take  us  some  years  to  outgrow  the  evil  effects 
resulting  from  agftation,  reckless  legislation,  and  ill-considered  prose- 
cutions by  those  who  have  been  unable  to  appreciate  the  President's  pur- 
poses." 
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Stocks  of  Money  in  the  Principal   Countries  of  the  IVorld,   in 
1878,  1806,  and  1806. 

This  table,  which  shows  the  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and  un- 
covered paper  in  each  of  the  princix)al  countries  for  which  figures 
are  available,  compares  the  quantities  of  these  various  classes 
of  money  in  1906  with  that  of  1896,  the  period  of  the  silver 
agitation  in  the  United  States,  and  with  that  of  1873,  the  earliest 
year  for  which  figures  of  this  character  were  collected  by  the 
Director  of  the  Mint,  whose  office  is  authority  for  all  of  the 
figures  in  this  table.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  the  total  money  in  the  United  States  have  grown  much 
more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  country,  and  that  the  growth 
from  1896  to  1906  has  been  very  strongly  marked  with  a  gain 
far  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  list.  Attention 
is  also  called  to  the  fact  that- the  total  stock  of  gold  in  the  13 
countries  named,  as  shown  by  the  final  line  of  the  table,  has 
grown  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  either  of  the  other 
classes  of  Vnoney  named. 

In  this  connection  the  table  showing  the  world's  gold  and  sil- 
ver production  from  1493  to  1907  will  prove  interesting.  The 
table  in  question  will  be  readily  found  by  reference  to  the  index. 

By  an  examination  of  that  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
world's  gold  production  since  1873  has  aggregated  as  much 
as  in  the  entire  period  from  1492  to  1873.  An  analysis  of 
that  table  discloses  the  fact  that  the  value  of  gold  produced 
in  the  world  from  1492  to  1873  was  6,120  million  dollars, 
coining  value,  and  that  the  production  from  the  beginning  of  1873 
to  the  beginning  of  1908  was  6,368  millions.  Statisticians  esti- 
mate that  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  world  is  now  double  that 
of  1875,  while  the  quantity  produced  since  1896  has  been  over 
three  billion  dollars,  or  one-third  as  nmc\v  «k.^  \>aa.\.  ^xo^^a^^  Nk^ 
the  400  years  prior  to  1896. 
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The  periods  of  protection  in  the  United  Statres  have  been  it 
periods  of  pro2Spt»rity»    The  periods  of  prosperity  hiive  been  those 
of  protection.     In  the  lir^t  half  of  the  little  morii  tliau  ii  oen- 
tin-y  of  our  evistenee  niitler  the  Constitution  protection  and  low 
*      tariff    alternated    at   eomparatively    frequent    int«?rvurls.      In    the         - 
H  second  half  protection  has  l>eeti  th<?  rule,  low  tarift"  the  exception-     fl 

■  in  the  48  years  from  1860  to   1908   ther«  have  been  45  years  of     B 

■  protection  and  45  years  of  prosperity,  3  years  of  low  taj'iff  and  3     H 
B  years  of  adversity*     To  be  snre,  there  were  during  the  long  peiv     B 

iod    of    protection    eertalu    financial    disturhiinces,    due    to    inci-      ^ 


I 
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protection 
dents  and  e^uses  which  had  no  relation  to,  and  were  not  affected 
by,  the  system  of  raising  of  revenues,  but  these  were  except  ions 
which  proved  the  rule  of  genei^al  prosperity  as  an  uceonipaiil- 
ment  of  protection. 

Measuring  from  IS  12,  the  date  of  the  first  protective  tariff, 
to  1861,  the  l>ep:inning  of  what  may  be  termed  the  permaneDt 
period  of  prot<=*ction,  there  were  many  experiments  with  free 
trade  and  protection,  *'Dunng  that  long  period."  said  the  late 
James  G,  BJaine,  in  his  celebrated  reply  to  William  E.  Glad- 
stone published  in  the  North  American  Kevjew  in  Jannary,  1890, 
"free  trade  tariffs  were  thrice  followed  by  intiutstrial  stagnation, 
by  financial  embarrassments^  by  dii^treaa  among  all  classes  de- 
peiicient  for  snbsisteiice  upon  their  own  labor.  Thrice  were 
these  burdens  removed  by  the  enactment  of  a  protective  tarlfi. 
Thrice  the  protective  tariff  promptly  led  to  industrial  activity, 
to  financial  ease,  to  prosperity  among  the  people ;  and  this  happy 
condition  lasted  in  each  case  imtil  illegitimate,  prolific  com- 
binations precipitated  another  era  of  free  trade.  *  *  *  As 
an  offset  to  the  charge  that  free  trade  tariffs  have  always  ended 
in  imtiici  and  long  periods  of  'financial  distress*  the  advocat^es 
of  free  trade  point  to  the  fact  that  a  financial  panic  of  great 
severity  fell  upon  the  country  in  187^  when  the  protective  tariff 
of  1861  was  in  full  force.  The  panic  of  1B73  was  widely  different 
in  its  true  origin  from  those  whieh  I  have  been  exposing.  The 
Civil  War  had  sacrificed  on  both  sidfs  a  vast  anionnt  of  prop^ 
erty,  a  half  million  men  had  been  killed,  and  a  million  more  dis- 
abled;  the  ptiblic  debt  that  must  be  funded  reached  nearly 
S,O00  millions  of  dollars;  ♦  *  *  two  gi'eat  calamities  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  had  caused  the  expenditure  of 
inore  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  suddenly  withdrawn 
from  the  ordinary  channels  of  commeree ;  the  rapid  and  exten* 
sive  rebuilding  in  Chicago  and  Boston  after  the  destructive 
fires  of  1871  and  1873  had  a  elost^r  connection  with  the  panic 
of  1875  than  is  commonly  thought*  Still  further,  the  n\x  yeara 
of  depression  from  1873  to  1879  involved  individual  suffering 
rather  than  general  distress.  The  country  as  a  whole  never  ad- 
vanced in  wealth  mote  rapidly  than  during  that  period,  ♦  *  ♦ 
The  business  distress  was  relieved  and  prosperity  restored  under 
protection*  whereas  the  ruinous  effects  of  panic  nnder  free  trade 
have  never  been  restored  except  under  protection." 

Ill  is  masterly  analysis  by  Mr.  Blaine  of  the  relation  of  pro- 
tective tariffs  to  prosperity  and  of  great  finaiicial  depressiona  Im 
their  relation  to  low^  tariffs  has  been  fully  justified  by  the  events 
since  it  was  written.  The  long  period  of  depression  which  fol- 
lowed the  rettirn  to  low  tariff  immediately  succeeding  Mr- 
Blaine's  defeat  for  the  presidency  continued  during  that  entire 
period  of  low  tariff  and  until  relief  was  obtained  by  a  retnrn  to 
protection.  Following  the  reestablishment  of  protection  in  1897 
came  an  immediate  restoration  of  prosperity,  which  con  tinned 
steadily  until  the  great  disturbances  in  w*orld  finances  resulting 
from  the  Boer  and  Russo-Japanese  wars»  and  the  local  disturb- 
ances resulting  from  the  great  losses  consequent  upon  the 
Baltimore  and  San  Francisco  disasters,  which  paralleled  tbe 
Chicago  and  Boston  disasters  c^T  \Wl\  ^w^  W\%^  t^Aaxx^.  Xa  \si 
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Mr»  Blaine   as  closely  eoniiected   with   the  p&nU   of   1973,    and 
fully   justifying'  his  statement  that   finaneial   depreasiotis   under 
protection  ai^e  due  to  momentary  causetj  and  are  lint  temporary^ 
in  duration* 

That  the  pa  nil*  of  1CKJ7  wa«  diie  to  the  grt^at  causes  above  re-' 
f erred  to  and  to  the  lack  of  iiujfiojent  curreney  to  tinante  the 
g-reat  undertakhsfiK  t^o^rl-qMeut  upon  the  tremendous  prosperity 
whirh  had  fonu*  to  the  toiizitry  uader  the  decade  of  pi^otectlon 
is  now  generally  miiQoded,  nw  will  he  «een  from  the  quotations 
which  follow  from  diutinj^tdsht^  writt^rs  upon,  und  sjtndents  of 
this  subject,  That  it  was  mereiy  u  financial  panic,  temporary  In 
its  exiatence  and  not  a  ^r-eat  intiustrial  depre*ssion  reducing  em- 
ploy men  t.  waffes,  and  ju'^t'^^  '>f  the  products  of  labor,  siicli  as 
that  accompany iufr  the  WiJsou  low  tariff,  will  be  equally  apparent 
by  a  comparison  of  conditions  in  the  :^nnimer  of  lUOS,  ten  monthH 
after  thia  panic  of  imn,  with  those  of  the  summer  of  1896,  after 
three  yeara  of  low  tariiT  and  aecompan^'lnif  industrial,  as  well 
as  financial  depression.  The  piihlie  soup  houses,  the  Coxey  ar- 
mies, the  thousandH  coui]ielled  to  safriflce  self  respect  and  ask 
and  accept  charity  and  the  millions  unsuccessfully  seeking*  em- 
jdoytnent.  which  charact^^riiced  the  industrial  panic  ae^ompanylng 
the  low  tariff  period^  ISO 4 -7,  contrast  strongly  with  condition* 
to-day,  H 

AunlneiiH  ltni»r€»veinciit«   In    10dR  ^| 

That  business  conditions  have  already  greatly  improved  and 
that  the  financial  disturbance  of  eight  months  ago  is  not  to  re^ 
suit  in  general  business  depression  is  now  giincrally  conceded-       -^M 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Democratic)  of  Juo&^| 
J*  1908,  announced  the  re*samptiou  of  work  on  fall  time  m  large 
Qumbera  of  the  New  England  cotton  and  woolen  mills.  The 
same  iaaue  reports  fvoni  t^aducjih,  Ky,^  the  big  hosiery  mills  of 
that  city  running  day  and  nig-ht  in  the  hope  of  catching  up  with 
order^^ 

The  Philadelphia  Ledgin'  of  June  2d  reports  the  Coplin  Cement 
Manufacturing    Company   as    working   day    and    night   with   it^  J 
entire  force,  while  large  nuinbera  of  other  industries  were  re-i^B 
ported  as  increasing  their  force  of  employees  and  working  op  | 
full  time. 

t  Dispal;ches  from  St*  I-ionis  fjublished  on  June  1st.  state  that 
17»000  names  were  on  June  1st  added  to  pay  rolls  in  St.  Louia 
and  vicinity,  and  that  $5,000,000  ivorth  of  goods  had  lM*en  sent 
from  the  Ht*  Louis  ho^ises  to  manufacturers  within  a  fortnight. 
The  New  York  Ercniug  Post  (Democratic)  of  May  23d,  cotw- 
menting^  u^M>n  the  imprfjvemcnt^  says:  "It  is  only  fair  to  remem- 
ber that  the  cnuntry  has  to-day  in  its  sound  currency  and  pro'=:- 
perous  interior  two  factors  making  for  recovery  which  did  not 
exist  in  ]S74:'*  and  on  June  Is^t  pnbliakes  dispatohes  from  many 
places,  especially  the  New  England  cotton  and  woolen  jnilU, 
annoimcing  a  return  to  fail  time.  ^ 

The  Washin^jfton  Post  ( Democratic)  of  June  2d  says :  *'June  H 
begins  the  real  smnmer  season  with  many  signs  of  returning 
prosperity.  Plentiful ne*is  of  money  and  its  cheapness  have  en- 
couraged promot*M%s  of  industrial  enter  prices  and  railroad  bull* 
dcrs  to  i*eaew  their  plans  of  expansion).  Some  of  the  best  in- 
formed railroad  men  foresee  business  that  will  tax  the  cajjacity 
of  their  equipment.  Merchants  are  beginning  to  order  for  a 
busy  fall  trade.     The  country  is  all  right*"  i 

R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  say  in  their  Tteview  that  their  fignrefl  of  com- 
mercial failures  for  the  month  of  May*  1 90S,  present  the  most 
encourajR-ing  monthly  stat-enient  as  to  the  aniouHt  of  defaulted 
indebtedness  since  Jnly  of  last  year  and  its  1;otal  of  13 V^  iwil- 
lions  compares  favorably  with  20  1/3  millions  in  the  l>est  pre* 
ceding  month  of  this  year.  The  New  York  Henild  of  June  l&t 
iiays ;  **All  the  factors  of  production  are  with  ns  in  full  blast,  and 
■^th  easy  money  and  good  ci'op  prospects,  to  which  the  element 

eontidence  is  now  added  by  the  enactment  of  the  currency 

the  outlook   is  bright  indeed  for  the  highest  measure  oi  ^t 

1+ity,"  ^ 

Hew  York  Journal    (Demod^tic)    of  June  2d  says:  '*The 

i^  wakhig  np.     Mills  and  factories  that  have  been  clo^d 

ib^are  ag^ala  humjniug  and  whirring  with  action.    Trade 
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is  improving.  New  Yprk  merchants  are  reinstating  employees 
^that  they  were  forced  to  diapetis**  with  lust  fall  because  of  the 
flurry  in  WaJl  street.  In  Chicago  commercial  men  are  pre- 
parijig  for  a  proi;perous  sea-son.  In  the  great  mamifacturkig 
centers  of  the  East  fears  have  fled  from  owners  of  plants  and 
many  chimneys  that  had  I<Jiig  grown  cold  are  now  sending  up 
their  former  volumes  of  smoke.     There  is  mune^*  m  the  banka 

IB-nd  the  specter  of  diati-^as  is  dimmer." 
The  New  York  Herald  of  July  26»  s^ays:  From  all  over  the 
(land  come  the  good  tidings  that  an  unmistakable  and  abundant 
wave  of  proBj)erity  is  sweeping  along.  To  the  lleraid  come  dia- 
patehej!!  from  the  great  centers  which  prove  beyond  doubt 
rthat  *'gooil  times''  are  here — and  here  ap  parent  I  j\  to  stay,  Mills 
rare  rimning  full  blast,  crops  are  bumper  everywhere,  the  rail- 
roads are  taking  on  men,  and  the  entire  nation,  with  one  accord, 
'0ives  vect  to  thf^  expression  that  prosperous  seai^ons  are  at  hand. 
In  the  uplift  of  general  Industry  from  depression,  following- 
upon  satisfactory  harvests,  no  one  can  overlook  the  tremendona 
^B  force  of  abundant  and  cheap  money.  While  the  vast  aceumu' 
^Bjations  in  the  banks  of  the  country  are  in  themselves  the  evi- 
^■denees  and  resuity  of  lessened  activitieK  of  commercial  life, 
^■Ithe  great  accumulations  of  surplus  fnnds  gathered  In  the  financial 
^p  reservoirs  provide  the  quickening  of  industry  when  the  proper 
^Kperiod  for  recuperation  has  run  its  course* 

^fi  How  vast  a  sura  of  reserve  money  has  accumulated  in  the 
cofuntry  in  recent  months  can  oaily  be  approximated.  But  in 
the  national  baaks  alone,  under  the  call  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  for  their  condition  on  May  14 ^  there  was  no  leas 
than  $861,326,450  of  specie  and  lei^pal  tenders  or  reserve  money. 
Of  thia  enm  $318,000,000  was  in  the  vaults  of  national  banks 
i  in  New  York  City.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  just 
tissued  a  call  for  the  condition  of  the  national  banks  as  of  July 
fl5*  The  flgiires  on  this  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  general 
Impression  is  that,  despite  gpld  exports  during  the  interval,  the 
[showing  **legal  reserve  money"  will  have  been  augmented. 

The  total   gold  circulation   in   the  United   States,  according 

recent  estimates,  amounted  t-o  the  huge  total  sum  of  $1,445,- 

PiOODjOOD,  of  which  36  per  cent  was  held  in  the  national  banks  of 

H-he  Ignited  States  and  nearly   16  per  cent  in  the  banks  of  New 

york  City  J  which  is  the  central  reservoir  of  the  financial  system. 

fAs  already  stated  on  May  14,  the  national  banks  of  the  countiy 

field  $861,326,450.  which  was  an  increase  of  $73,000,000,  a«  com* 

^  ired  with  the  pi'ceeding  call  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cnr- 

Frency,  that  of  February  14,  and  no  less  than  $171,000,000  moT9 

than  was  held  by  the  banks  of  the  national  association  a  Jtitt^r 

ago  in  May. 

■  Ifntloisiil  Bank   Condltloiiii,  II«,y   14,    lOOS. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  on  the 
operations  of  the  National  banks  of  the  cotmtry  shows  that  their 
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condition  had  nearly  returned  to  that  of  the  corresponding  date 
rin  1907,  a  period  of  high  tide  of  prosperity,  and  was  in  marked 
f contrast  with  conditions  in  March,  1897,  the  month  of  the  inaa* 
uration  of  William  McKinley,  and  the  approximate  end  of  the 
Filaon  low  tarlif  period*  The  capital  stock  paid  in  of  the 
[Kational  banlts  of  the  country  on  May  14^  1908,  was  912  million 
J  dollars ;  on  May  20,  IflOT,  one  year  earlier^  884  millions,  and  on 
i  March  9,  1897,  was  but  64Ja  million  dollars,  showing  an  improved 
1  condition  as  to  capital  stock  when  compared  with  that  of  one 
I  year  ago,  and  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent  when  compared 
that  of  the  correRponding  date  of  1897.  I3ie  surplus  fund  on 
ay  14,  1908.  was  .^SS  million  dollars,  against  535  millions  on 
fay  20.  1907.  and  but  347  millions  on  March  9,  1897.  The  nn-  ■ 
Idivided  pro  tits,  less  expenses  and  taxes  paid,  were  on  May  14,  H 
p908,  203  million  dollars,  against  136  millions  May  20,  1907,  and 
Plit  Sfijy^  millions  on  March  9,  1897.  The  individiial  deposits  on 
^fav   14,   190S,  were  4,313   million   dollars,  af^ninKt   4,323   millions 

May  20,  1907,  and  but  1,669  millionR  on  March  ^,  \%%1 ,  ^J?vfe  V^- 
iivldtial  deposits  on  May  14,  19 OB,  be^ng  tb.\v&  ^va^iVW^iXV^  ^'s^  TS5m?:5B^ 
&s  one  year  ago,  and  over  Zy^  timea  as  ttlvyc\v  ^sl  \ti  \%?^*^  -    f^^ 
fl^d  diaco  tints,  whicli  are  a  xnen-autfe  ot  Vnd\i'eitY\«i^^  -^sAvi^Vl'* 
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were  on  May  14,  1908,  4,528  million  dollars,  against  4,631  mil- 
lions on  Ma3'  20,  3907,  and  but  1,886  millions  on  March  9,  1897, 
being  thus  but  little  below  the  conditions  of  that  high  water 
mark  of  prosperit^r  one  year  ago,  and  more  than  2%  times  as 
much  as  in  March,  1897. 

Money  In  Clrcnlation,  July   1,  1908. 

The  money  in  circulation  in  the  ITnited  States  on  July  1, 
1908,  was  $3,045,257,289,  against  $2,772,956,455  on  July  1,  1907. 
the  year  of  high-water  mark  of  prosperity,  against  $1,506,434,966 
in  1896,  the  year  of  low-water  mark  of  Democratic  adversity,  and 
the 'year  in  which  Williamr  Jennings  Bryan  was  telling  us  that 
prosperity  and  sufficient  money  to  produce  prosperity  could  only 
be  had  by  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  The  per 
capita  circulation  July  1,  1908,  was  $34.81,  against  $32.22  on 
July  1,  1907,  and  $21.41  on  July  1,  1897,  the  per  capita  of  money 
in  circulation  on  July  1,  1908,  being  fhus  8  per  cent  more  than  in 
1907  and  60  per  cent  more  than  in  July,  1896,  the  low-record  year 
of  the  Wilson  tariff  period.  One  interesting  feature  of  this  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  in  the 
United  States  in  1908  its  compared  with  1896,  when  we  were  told 
that  increased  currency  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  is  the  fact  that  the  gold  and  gold 
certificates  in  circulation  (the  latter  being,  of  course,  the  equiva' 
lent  of  gold,  since  they  i-epresent  gold  deposited  in  the  Treasury) 
aggregated  on  July  1,  1908,  $1,403,017,937,  against  but  $497,103,- 
183  on  July  1,  1896,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much  gold  in  cir- 
culation in  1908  as  in  1896. 

Prices  of  Farm  Prodnetn,  1908. 

Another  evidence  that  the  financial  disturbance  of  1907  has 
not  seriously  affected  the  masses  or  their  purchasing  power  and 
has  not  brought  to  the  great  agricultural  population  the  terrible 
depression  which  characterized  the  low  tariff  period  is  found 
.in  a  comparison  of  prices  of  farm  and  other  products  prevailing 
in  the  markets  torday  with  those  of  1896.  A  little  table  below 
compares  prices  of  a  few  representative  articles  in  the  first  week 
of  June,  1908,  with  those  ruling  in  the  first  week  of  June,  1896. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  price  of  wheat  in  New  York,  which  in 
th^  first  week  of  June,  1896,  was  69%  cents  per  bushel,  was  $1 
per  bushel  in  June,  1908;  corn  advanced  from  3334  cents  per 
.J[).uahel  in  June,  1896,  to  78  cents  per  bushel  in  June,  1908;  oats, 
,;Crpm  22%  cents  per  bushel  in  June,  1896,  to  531/2  cents  per  bushel 
^yi,  1908 ;  lard,  from  4.4  cents  per  pound  to  8J/^  cents ;  mess  pork, 
from  $8  per  barrel  to  $14.50 ;  wool,  Ohio  XX,  from  17  cents  per 
pound  to  30  cents;  and  cotton,  from  7%  cents  per  pound  in 
June,  1896,  to  11.4  cents  per  pound  in  June,  1908. 

■Wholesale  prices  at  New  York  of  representative  articles  of  farm 
production,  1896  and  1908, 


'-  *''  ■■' 

Artiolefc 

First  week  In  Jane— 

,  ■      " 

1896. 

1908. 

Wheat,  -^...-J._„. 

per  bushel— 

DoUars. 
0.69% 

.044 
8.00 
.17 
.07% 

Dollars. 
1.00 

Com  __ 

*" 

per  bUBhel— 

.78 

OaU  -..—    -1 

per  bushel- - 

.53^ 

Wb»  porlc 



per  pound.. 

-._  per  barrel— 

.085 
14. .60 

Wool.    Ohio  XX_. 

per  pound-. 

*.30 

Cotton   



per  pound.. 

.114 

•Price  at  Boston. 

Kvldences  of  In  dost  rial  Activity. 

Nii^^er  evidence  of  the  slight  effect  upon  our  industries 

k^^al. panic  of  1907  when  compared  with  the  industrial 

Htif  J895  and  1896,  which  followed  the  enactment  of 

■  iaw,  is  found  by  a  comparison  of  the  imports  of 

^r.rt^w.  materials  at  the  present  time  w\t\x  t(l\o«A 
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[r-of  the  low  tariff  periods  and  also  by  a  ooiuparison  of  the  inaDu- 
f  act  tires   exported  at  the   present  time   with   those   of   the   low 
tariff  period.     The  iiiiportJ?  of  raw  material  for  use  in  matuifa^u- 
turing-  in  the  siiven  months  from  October,  liM}7,  to  and  mcluding^     H 
A^pril,   1&08,  the   full  i>eriod  of  the  finau<'uil   panic,   exceeded   m    H 
value  those  of  ant/  /*''^  Wt^«''  of  the  opemthtu  uf  the   W'Uhgh  low    ^ 
tariff   avt^   whose   frame rs  prided   theui8el\eK   rm    the   fact   that 

■  their  tariff  law  offered  free  raw  material!^  to  the  rnariiifacturers 
of  the  United  ^States.     The  importation  of  raw   rtLaterial  during 
the  entire  period  of  the  Wilson  law  averaged  16  mill  ton  doUarM 
per  vtofith  ;  during  the  aeven  months'  depression  under  the  Ding- 
ley  law,  from  October,  1,  1907,  to  May  1,  1908,  the  importation 
of  raw  material  lor  use   in  man n fact u ring  avertiffed  29  million 
dollars   per    month.     The  exports   of   manufactures   during  the 
three  years'  operation  of  the  Wilson  tariif  la\v  aggregated  774      h 
million  dollars,  or  an  average  of  31 14  million  dollars  per  montli.     H 
The  exports  of  manufactures  from  July  1,  1907,  t4>  May  1>  1903,     ^ 
including  the   full   period   of  the   depression   under  the   Dingley 
law,  aggregated  637  million  dollars,  or  an  average  of  63.7   rail- 
lions  per  month*     Thus  the  monthly  average  of  exportations  of 
manufactures  during  the  ten  months  ending  with  April*   1908, 
has  been  three  times  a*j  much  in  value  as  the  monthly  average 
during  the  entire  period  of  the   Wilson  law.     It  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  the  mine  of  mmmfactures  exported  in   the  fiscal     h 
j/ear  I'JOH  wilt  be  a^  gre{it  as  that  for  the  entire  three  if  ears  nnder    ■ 

»th€  Wilson  lai€,  this  estimate  for  1908  being  based  upon  the  11    H 
months*  figures  already  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  S 

All    1/^4 e   Return*    Favornlile.  H 

Necessarily  the  opportunities  for  a  statistical  comparison  of  ™ 
1908  conditions  with  those  of  earlier  years  are  few,  since  statis- 
tical statements  in  most  cases  apply  to  full  years,  either  fiscal 
or  calendar,  and  none  of  these  at  the  present  moment  are  avail- 
able for  the  year  1908.  In  all  of  the  monthly  or  briefer  periodic 
statementi^  available  the  latest  figures  for  1908  have  been  pre* 
ficnted,  and  the  iaJStantaneous  picture  of  conditions  which  they 
present  is^  as  seen  by  the  above,  extremely  favorable.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  to  compare  conditions  at  the  close  of  1907  (In 
some  cases  the  calendar,  and  in  other  ca^es  the  fiscal  year)  with 
those  of  earlier  dates  and  especially  to  compare  conditions  of 
1907,  aft«r  a  decade  of  Dingley  operation,  with  those  of  1897, 
after  three  years'  experience  with  low  tariff  and  four  years  ex* 
perieuce  with  Democratic  rule.  The  statements  and  tabic jj  which 
follow  compare  conditions  in  1907  with  those  of  1897,  the  year 
of  McKinley's  inaug^i ration  and  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley 
law,  also  in  other  cases  with  those  ot  1906,  the  last  full  year 
of  Democratic  and  low  tariff  rnle. 


hC^OBlPARISQlV   OF  CONDITIONS   III   J.B07   WITH  THOSK   OW  IH^T* 

Wintrnt^lBlf     Com  me  re  I  a  I     niiil     Indnntrtal     Condltlotm     in     th« 
United    itates   In    18(IT    and    at    Latest   ATiLlIalile   Date* 

'  Value  of  all  farm  products,  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture:  in  1307,  4,^50  million  dollars;  in  1907,  7,500  mil- 
Uons* 

Value  of  farm  animals:  on  January  1,  1897,  $1,655,415,000;  on 
Jannary  1,  1908.  $4,331,230,000. 

Value  of  horses  t     1897,  $453,650,000;  in  1908,  $1,867,530,000. 

Value  of  mules:  1807.  $5^^.302,000;  in  1908,  $416339,000. 

Value  of  cattle:     1897,  $877,109,414;  in  IMS,  $1,495,905,000. 

Value  of  sheep:     1897.  $fi7,O31,000 ;  in  1908,  $211,736,000. 

Value  of  swine:     1807,  $166,273,000^  in  1908,  $339,030,000, 

Farm  value  of  sheep  per  head:     1897,  $3.46;  in  1907,  $3,88. 

Value  of  wool  product:     1897,  SO  million  dollars;  in  1907,  7fl 
millions. 

Farm    value   of   crops:      13^7^  501   minion    doll  art ;  itt  \5J<^'\^ 
1,337  millions. 

Farm  vahae  of  wheat  crop  t     1897 ,  42&  milWoti  Aofta.t&\  vcl  Vi'ori , 
9S4  milUons. 
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Hay  crop  of  the  United  States:  1897,  401  million  dollara;  in 
1907,  744  millions. 

Potato  crop  of  the  United  States:  1897,  90  million  dollars; 
in  1907,  184  millious. 

Beet  sugar  product  of  the  United  States:  1897,  84  million 
pounds;  in  1907,  967  millions,  or  eleven  times  as  much  in  1907 
as  in  1897,  and  the  beet  sugar  production  in  1907  was  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  the  cane  sugar  production  of  the  United  States 
for  the  same  year. 

Farm  value  of  corn  per  bushel :  in  1897,  26.3  cents ;  in  1907, 
51.6  cents. 

Farm  value  of  wheat  per  bushel :  in  1897,  80.8  cents ;  in  1907, 
87.4  cents. 

Value  of  cotton  crop:  1897,  288  million  dollars;  in  1907,  683 
millions.     (Estimate  of  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange.) 

Price  of  middling  cotton  per  pound  in  the  New  York  market: 
1897,  7  cents;  in  1907,  12.1  cents. 

Price  of  medium  Ohio  fleece  wool  per  pound:  January,  1897, 
21  cents ;  January,  1907,  39  >eeuts. 

Average  price  of  corn  in  the  New  York  market:  in  January, 
1897,  32  cents  per  pound ;  in  January.  1907,  64  cents  per  pound. 

Pig  iron  production  in  1897,  9,652,000  tons ;  in  1907,  25,781,000 
tons. 

Coal  production:  1897,  178,776,000  tons;  in  1907,  429  million 
tons. 

Tin  plates  manufactured:  1897,  574,779,000  pounds;  in  1906, 
1,294,000,000  pounds. 

American  cotton  manufactured  bv  American  mills:  in  1897, 
2,792,000  bales ;  in  1907,  6,005,000  bales. 

Cotton  imported  for  use  in  manfacturing  in  1897,  51,899,000 
pounds;  in  1907,  104,792,000  pounds. 

Wool  imported  for  use  in  manufacturing:  in  1897,  350,852,000 
pounds ;  in  1907,  203,848,000  pounds,  showing  the  contrast  under 
protection  and  free  trade. 

Raw  silk  imported  for  use  in  manufacturing :  in  1897,  7,993,000 
pounds;  in  1907,  18,744,000* pounds. 

Crude  rubber  imported  for  use  in  manufacturing:  in  1897, 
35,574,000  pounds;  in  1907,  76,964,000  pounds. 

Pig  tin  imported  for  use  in  manufacturing  tin  plates :  in  1897, 
6J2  million  dollars;  in  1907,  38  million  dollars. 

Value  of  all  mineral  products:  in  1897,  $647,000,000;  in  1906, 
$1,903,000,000. 

Total  domestic  exports :  in  1897,  1.032  million  dollars ;  in  1907, 
1,854  millions. 

Exports  of  manufactures:  1897,  311  million  dollars;  in  1907, 
740  millions. 

Share  which  manufactures  form  of  the  exports:  1897,  30  per 
cent ;  1907,  40  per  cent. 

Imports:  1897,  $764,730,000;  in  1907,  $1,434,421,000. 

Imports  of  raw  material  for  use  in  manufacturing:  1897, 
$196,159,000;  in  1907,  $477,027,000. 

Imports  free  of  duty:  1897,  382  million  dollars;  in  1907,  644 
.  i^llions. 

Imports  dutiable:  1897,  383  million  dollars;  in  1907,  790  mil- 
lions. 

Excess  of  exports  over  imports :  1897,  $286,263,144 ;  in  1907, 
$446,429,653,  and  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  since  the 
Miigley  Act  went  into  effect,  over  5i/^  billion  dollars. 

Money  in  circulation:  July  1,  1897,  1,640  million  dollars;  June 
1»  1908,  3,036  millions. 

Gold  aiid  gold  certificates  in  circulation:  July  1,  1897,  555  mil- 
lion dolla€^ ;  June  1,  1908,  1,402  million  dollars. 

^er  capita  money  in  circulation :  July  1,  1897,  $22.87 ;  June  1, 
^•08,  $84.75. 

tttterest  on  public  debt:   July  1,   1897,   $34,387,000;  June  1, 

"^  '$31,358,000. 

»  capita  interest  charged:    July  1,  1897,  48  cents;  Jnne  1, 
cents.      ^ 

«r  of  national  banks  in  operation  in  United   States : 
1897,.  3,610 ;  February  14,  1908,  6,698. 

idc  of  national  banks  in  operation :  October  5,  1897, 
Wbmairy  14,  1908,  $905,550,000. 


r       Loans  and  dfacotmtis  of  national  hanks :  October  S,  1S97,  3,067 
mjIlioD  dollars;  February  14,  10O8,  4,433  million  dollars. 

Deposits  in  all  bank^  in  the  United  States:  1897,  5,095  million 
dollars;  1907,  13*100  millions, 

deposits  in  saviDgs  batiks:  1897,  1,983  milljon  dollars;  1907, 
3,495  millions. 

Number  of  depositors  in  saving's  banks :  1897,  5,201,132 ;  1907, 
8,588,811.  , 

Bank  cle-arinR-s  in  the  United  States:  1S97,  54  billion  dollars; 
1907,  155  bilHons, 

Wealth.  (There  are  no  figpres  for  1897  or  190T,)  Census 
estimate  for  190U  is  88,517  million  dollars,  and  for  1904^  107,104 
millions. 

Industrial  insurane^  in  force:  1897,  996  million  dollars;  in 
1906.  2,454  millions. 

Students  in  colleges,  universities,  and  schools  of  technology; 
in  1897,  86,000 ;  in  1906,  12S>,000. 

Telegraph  messages  sent:  1897,  71,780,000;  in  1907,  98,480,000, 

Kailways  in  operation  in  the  United  States:  1897,  184,591 
miles;  1907,  228,509  miles,  an  increase  of  43,918  miles. 

Passengers  carried:  1897,  504  millions;  1906,  8t5  millions. 

Tons  of  freight  carried:  1897,  7SS  millions;  1906,  1,610  mil- 
lions, 

Eaihvays  placed  nnder  receivership:  1897,  1,537  miles;  1907, 
317  miles. 

Railways  sold  nnder  foreclosure :  1897,  6,675  miles ;  1907,  114 
miles. 

Electric  railways  in  the  United  States:  1897,  18,76S  miles; 
1006,  36,312  miles. 

Average  freight  rates  on  wheat  from  St.  Lonis  to  Liverpool: 
1897,  SO, 33  cents  per  bnshel ;  in  1907,  15.87  centa  per  bushel. 

Tonnage  of  vessels  owned  on  the  ocean,  frontage,  lakes  and 
western  rivers  of  the  United  States:  1897,  4,769,000  tons;  1907, 
6.939  tons. 

Vessels  built  in  the  United  States:  1897,  233,333  tons;  1907, 
471^332  tons. 

Tonnage  of  Vessels  from  foreign  countries  entering  the  porta 
of  the  United  States:  1897,  23,760,000  tons:  1907,  36,622,000  tons. 

Tonnage  of  vessels  passing  through  the  Sauit  Ste,  Marie 
Clonal:  1897,  17,620,000  tons;  1907,  44,088.000  tons, 

•   Telephone  subscribers:  1897,  325,000;  January  1,  1908,  3,035,- 
000. 

Number  of  railway  employees:  1897,  823,476;  1906,  1,521,355. 

Wages  paid  by  railways:  1807,  466  million  dollars;  1906,  901 
millions- 

Expenditnres  for  public  schools  in  the  United  States:  1897, 
$187,682,000;  1906,  ^307,766,000. 

Immigrants  arrived  :  1897,  230,832  ;  1907,  1,285,349, 

Original  homestead  entries  in  the  United  States:  1897,  4,452,- 
000  acres;  1907,  14,755,000  aere>. 

Public  lands  sold  for  cash:  1S97,  7,754,000  acres;  1907,  20,867,- 
000  acres. 


71&^  Ij»reieiit  ptieiiOTO«iial  prosperHy  b^»  been  ^Ton  under  A 
tMriH  wliicrti  vrits  niftde  to  protect  Ibe  Intereiits  of  tli^  Ainerl- 
C!fl.ilt  i^rotlacer,  Imiiiiif^Hii  nmn.  wnRe^-vrorltcr,  mnA  farmer  atlke^ 
—Pk'eiiideiit   Rciaae-velt  at   MlruieupuliB,  April  4,   190n. 

Tlie  Rate  law  doeH  not  i^o  far  eniinKb.  The  ui^fl^tloe  under 
It  baa  Already  dlaeloried  llie  neceaMlty  for  neir  amendmetita 
iittd  ivlll  duiiljtleNFi  *<ii.tJ('K'eiit  more,  !$ueh  in  the  Cme  lUClJiod 
'^he  emplrleo-l  nzid  tentatltrs  metliod— of  seciirliie  proper 
t-emedteit  for  a.  new  evll^— Hon.  lATiti,  H,  Taft.  al  CotnmbnN* 
Ohio, 

The  honi  of  Indnntry  han  droivned  tlie  Tolce  of  ealA'Utity 
and  the  voice  of  despair  is  no  Ioniser  heard  in  the  ignited 
§tAte«,  a.nd  the  oratoffl  wltliotit  occupation  here  are  now 
loolclus:  to  the  Phtltppinf^s  foe  c^oiufort.  \n  ire  opposeil  them 
when  the^*  were  Htaiidlnjt?  aRalufnt  Indaiitelal  prourremi  at 
home,  ^Te  oppose  tliem  no'tv  an  the^f  are  standlnK  aifatniit  na-^ 
tfonal  dntr  In  our  iHland  poaseitBton  in  the  PacillC'-PreAldent 
ItfcKlnley. 

One     ^Itali     domiaatInK'     fact      confronts      the      Denificratte 
parti^     wtileh     no     oratorFv     whieli     no     eloquenee,     %¥lileh     tLa 
i-hetortc    ean    ohHCnrei    BRYAN'S    IVOMINATIOH  *l(r&^^'&  "^  ^^1^^^^ 
m^CCTION.— New    York   World. 
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88  PROSPERITT'-MONBT  IN  CIRCULATION. 

Money  In   Circulation   In  the   t'nited   States,   1880  to   1908. 

This  table  shows  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  in 
the  United  States  and  the  various  classes  thereof  at  decennial 
periods  from  1800  to  1880,  qninquennially  from  1880  to  1890, 
and  annually  from  1890  to  1908.  An  esi:)ecially  important  feat- 
ure is  the  decline  in  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  and 
in  per  capita  circulation  in  1895  and  1»9G  and  the  rapid  in- 
crease which  bas  tharikcteriKed  liinre  recent  years.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  tutal  amoiuit  of  nioiuy  in  Circulation  has  doubled 
since  1896  and  that  the  increase  has  occurred  chiefly  in  gold, 
and  in  gold  certificates  for  which  an  equivalent  in  gold  is  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  Uppinrnirnt.  The  total  circulation  has 
doubled  and  the  i>er  capita  circulation  has  increased  more  than 
50  per  cent  since  1896,  when  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  followers  were 
telling  us  that  free  coinage  of  silver  was  necessary  to  a  growth 
of  our  currency. 
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FEQ8PER!TY^BAyK  DEPOSITS. 


AAIVK    DE^POSITS. 

Daak    Depoiiltii    In    tta«    tntted    Stat»«   1S7EI   to    lOOT. 

This  tablcj  taken  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  shows  the  amount  of  money  deposited  in  all 
elates  of  hanks  and  the  grand  tot^l  of  bank  depoaita  la  the 
United  States  in  each  jpar  from  1875  to  Iy07*  It  vtill  be  noted 
that  the  total  gain  in  ti>tal  deposits  in  the  four  DeiTiocfatiu 
years,  from  the  end  of  189S  to  the  end  of  18&6>  was  bnt  280  million 
dollars,  an  annual  average  of  70  millions  dnrmg  that  periodt 
whiU^  the  increase  stnoe  the  begfinning-  of  1897  has  averaged  700 
million  dolhirj^  jxr  annum,  or  more  than  ten  times  as  much  an* 
nil  ally  as  the  annual  average  during  the  four  years  of  Democracy 
and  low  tariff. 

Deposits  in  haukit  of  ail  riames  In  the  United  states,  1875  *o  19<?7. 


I 
I 

I 
I 

I 


Depofilta  tn^ 


National 
baaka. 


isrs- 

1876- 

vm. 
mm- 

M7». 
18S0_ 
1881. 
t882_ 
188S. 

ie8<i 
ism. 

18S7. 

isss. 

188», 
18(30, 

im\- 

iwn 

1B9>_ 
ISfW. 
1817 

law 
18W) : 
io(n 

190«- 

i*m.  3 

1S04_S 

10(»fl_,4 
1007.14 


685,478,630 
611,133,883 
6SaH»67^» 
^U(t32,lfi0 
ei8,JS4.l4l 
813,701,031 
.aiU7»l,0P 

1*70. ISO.  3i0 
,10B,37B.^17 

,2ft5,fl7fl.97y 
,2^2,342,471 
,4tej37,!?7L^ 
,52l,745,fl6!5 

,7f»a,!UCT,flef} 

,5Sft.7fi1.230 
^B77»a01,SO] 
j:M,022,0fyr 

.6fla,4TJt,!5rifi 

.770,480,5*^1 
,023.3Pl7,lflO 
.  1^.1^7. S0^> 
.466,Of*2,7^3  2 
.9ll.B37.4H? 
,  098,  SfTS,  772,2. 
.200.flft3.W>i2, 
,3lS,4S9,R4ai2, 
,7S3.6'>i,4»t[3. 

,322.880.14113, 


Savings 
baakfl. 


Dollars 
0£4, 037,304 
9iU350,255 
806,218.306 
870,807,425 
aOS»400.298 
Slfl.lOQ  — 
891^^1.142 
Me,7W,081 
.034.  sag,  78' 
,073.294,  aS-i 
,09S,172,U7 
,l4l,530,,'i7a 
,23*1,247,371 
,38  4. 196. 5W 
,444,^1,39^ 

.7SS,2t29,filF 

,S08,a)0,262 

,777,63^.242 

,1*U,3^7.798 

,r*3i,466,IOP 

,<JH3,4lS,5fl 

,fKS.2fl8,  lOf? 


183.006. 42 f  1 


aWJ,7l5>.1^ft 
^l«.W43.m' 
060,104.486 
1S15,4H3,106 
918.775.320 
0O3.O77.3';7 

aos).ri44,eoi 

495,410,087 


State 
b&uka^ 


Loan  and 
GompanleH. 


,      Total 
Private       depojiJti. 
bonkfi. 


Boll  an 

Ta^i,371,43© 

lS7.&28,fl5§ 

226,654,538 

142,704,491 

106,958.25^ 

20§, 751,611 

2flJ,a«2.803 

2S1,77S,4WJ 

32S, 365,605 

:5U.307,9lfl 

342.882,767 

447,095,fl*a 

410.047,842 

607.0^4,481 

riSS,054,584 

fl*je,^7.012 

e4B,?Vl^,S09 

706.865,643 

ft^.l07.4P4 

772,410,423 

6f)5,6,'y3,*14 

723,640,706 

,ni2,3W5.406 

,164,020.972 

266.T3J5,t8a 

,6l0.ri0e,246,il 

.696.186.287,1 

,814,570.1631 

,07».218.(H»1 

.365 ,209,630,1 

,741,4«4J29|2 


afOse,a4fi,sio.2; 


DoUara .  l 
8^,025.571 
87,817,992: 
84,215,810; 
73.136,5781 
75,W7a.21^! 
90,008,0081 
111,370,^30 
144,841.506 
165.378,515 
188,745, 922| 
188, 417, 29a 
214,003.416 
240,190.711 
257^878,114 
MM, 612, 899 
aSfi,4K3,492 
355,330,080 
411, ass, 006 
486,244,07^ 
47l,tfiS,81f1 
516,652,65; 
5e6.4^3S,lW 
566,922.205 
662.IS8.397 
835.499,064 
.02S,2a2,40f7 
,271,081,174 
.52^. 887, 493 
p 589. 388.796 
600,322,335 
,980.856,737 
,008,987,790 
p«ei,623.035 


DoUari.  DoUata, 

321,100.000  2.182,512,741 
322,100,000  2, I'M, 629 ,791 
243,8 10,0(10:  2,057, ItW, 222 
183.»3Q,0OO  1,901,260,654 
139,920,000  1,8:^4,175,887 
162,667,235  2,l34,2fl4,8ftl 
24l,Slfi,5S#  2.538,570,871 
295,622,160'  2,755,743,582 


I 


EEEEI 


96.580,4571  3,305.091, ITl 
94,878,842,  3^19,343,819 
83,lS3,7ial  3,f;6, 410,402 

99,7ai,ae7(  4,061,00^,384 


4,196,811,5S0 
4,661,931,151 
4,627,223,910 
4,651,115,302 
4,92l,Sfl7,817 
4,945,124,424 
5, OJH  ,735,370 
5,688.1&4,I56 
6.768,659,961 
7,288,986.450 
8,45S,8Bfl,045 
9,104,722,966 
9,56S,A03,.=)94 
95, 791 ,  464  i  10,000,5 1^,999 
127 ,  SS7 ,008;  U  ,350, 739 ,  316 
109,&47,509  12,215. 7fi7. 666 
151 ,072 ,22S|18 ,099  ,fi35, 348 


94,959.727 
93,0dl>i48 
6S,552,dSie 
6«,074.5ifi 
81,324,932 
59,116,378 
50,27S,24S 
62,0(^5,081 
64,974,392 
96,206,049 
118,^1.903 
131,«69,948 
133,247,990 


Ttip  R^'pnUllcau  partx  ivmm  l^orn  Iftecatiiie  of  a  pHnclpl^i 
and  It  han  llveil  nnil  ktoivh  Iteeanve  of  prlnfririlev  too  noouiI 
to  b«»  overtbrowvit,  too  deep  to  tie  eirA«ed,-»Hon,  Jamea  S. 
Sherman. 

Id  tlie  fcre-At  battle  of  IS&G  the  RepnMleaii  prt4f  hkkIii 
Mtoof]  for  tlie  miiiiite^iiaiiee  of  the  InfeKrtty  of  tlie  natloti. 
Th<>  tf^ht  WAN  aanlimt  Oflilit  protlti^'ed  tty  B-  fcrrat  tnctimtrtal 
deprrJtpiloii,  and  aKHtoHt  ttie  moHt  noiiliipttlool  arffiinientB.  Tlie 
Repolilienn  part^i'  maintained  a  rnniTintf^Ti  of  edoea^tlnii 
amoTifi^  ttie  iT^ase-earnerii  and  the  farnierM.  \%'lileli  ultimately 
led  to  the  comnlete  defeat  of  this  wecoiid  flraaitclal  heren^- 
Trhleti  ha*  4lireatpn4>d  the  lnte|ifrlt>'  of  oar  hniitnr««  atractiire, 
~Hon.    Wm.    H,    Taft,   at    Knnaaa   City,  Mo, 

There      haa      never      Ifte^n     m     Repahllemi      Admlnlatmtlon 
which    lina    not    f?arrled    na    forward.    There    haa    not    heen    n 
Demoi^rnlie    A  dm  lulu!  rot  Ion    Ml  nee    the    advent    of   the    Ilepa6- 
Ueaii    pari  J     that    han    not    earrled    oh    baekvrard.    The    Demo- 
eralle    party    haa    never   had    the   conrajare,   even    when    It    liad 
the    opp€>rtnnlty,    to    enact    Into    la.w    Ita    own    promlaea.    The 
Repnbllean     pnrty    on    lite    eontrory     hati    not    onljr    prumtiied 
but     haw     fiilfUled     lt»    pledi^en    aad    adconipllahed    even    niore 
than    it    pledifed.    That    Ih    why    It    ban    the    eoaflitenee    of    t^^ 
people,    tlint    i»    why    It    ean    na;aiit    be    tiitTiiK^it^    ^vWi  XitigiVi^ 
lallon    nod    ail mtiiint ration    for    nuot^^r    V^xi&*    'Y'^m^    V%    '^^^^^^ 
tt    mhnuUi    be,    ami    I    believe    will    V>e,    aikacteaB^^'V    «%«Vil  i^^^^ 
A^oi  ember. — Hon,  Jumea  ^.  Sh.«Tn\iktu 


00 


PR0BPERIT7-^8AVING8  DEPOQtTB. 


^umher  of  savings  hanks  in  the  United  States,  numher  of  tf«- 
positorSy  amount  of  savings  deposits,  average  amount  due  each 
depositor  in  the  years  1820,  1825,  1830,  1835,  1840,  and  1845  to 
1907,  and  average  per  capita  in  the  United  States  in  the  years 
giivn. 

L Compiled  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.] 


Year. 


1820- 
1«25_. 
l&W- 
1835.. 
1840.. 
1845.. 
1846-. 
18I7_. 
1848^. 
18i9.. 
1850.. 
Itrtl.. 
1B52- 
ls53_. 
1H.U_. 
1855.. 
1856.. 
3857.. 
!»>«-. 
185?.. 
I860-. 
18&1.. 
1862-. 
1833.. 
1864-. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870-. 
W71.. 
1872^ 
1873.. 
lSTi_. 
1S7=1„ 
1876.. 
1B77,. 
li7S.. 
IS7»., 
1880.. 
1881., 
1882.. 
1888.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 


Numbei 

of 

banks. 


10 
15 
36 
52 
61 
70 
74 
76 
83 
90 
108 
128 
141 
153 
190 
215 
222 
281 
215 
259 
278 


317 
336 
871 
406 
476 
517 
577 
647 


771 
781 
675 
663 


1887-, 


1890.. 
1891.. 


1893.. 
1894.. 


1896..^ 
1897.i., 
1898.-.. 


1900 

1901..-. 

1902 

1P03 

1904.... 
1905... 
1900-... 
1907:... 


629 


630 
636 
616 
638 
684 
801 
819 
921 

i.on 

1,050 
1  030 
1,024 
1,017 


979 
987 
1,002 
1,007 
1,036 
1,078 
.1,157 
1,237 
1,319 
1,415 


Number 
of  iiepos- 

Itoi'ti. 


8,635 

16,931 

38,0.J5 

60,Ojoi 

76,701 

145,206 

158,709 

187,739 

11)9,764 

217,318 

251,351 

277,118 

308, 8T3 

365, 5JS 

396,178 

431,602 

487, J86 

400,128 

638,840 

622,556 

693,870 

694,487 

787,943 

887,036 

976,025 

960,8(1 

l,a,7,061 

1,18S,202 

1,310,114 

1,466,684 

1,680,816 

1,902,047 

1,992,925 

2,185,832 

2,293,401 

2,85^,864 

2,368,630 

2,395,814 

2,400,785 

2,288,707 

2,835,582 

2,528,719 

2,710,351 

2,876,438 

8,015,151 

8,071,495 

3,156,950 

3,418,018 

3,838,291 

4,021,523 

4,258,893 

4,538,217 

■4,781, 66*5 

4,830,599 

4,777,687 

4,875,519 

6,065(494 

6.201,132 

5,385,746 

5,687,818 

6,107^083 

6.35^,723 

6.666,672 

7,03-5.228 

7.305, i43 

7,606,229 

8; 027. 102 

8,588,811 


I'eposUs. 


$1,138,576 

2, 537,082 

6,J)r3,3Ut 

10,(313,726 

14,051,520 

24,503,677 

27,371,325 

31,627,479 

33,087,188 

36,073,924 

43,481,130 

50,457,913 

59,467,453 

72, 313, (-36 

77,82a,5K)8 

81,290,076 

95,538,230 

98.512,968 

108,438.287 

128,657,901 

149,277,501 

146,729.882 

109.43}, 540 

206,235.202 

236,280,401 

242.6L9.382 

282,155,794 

327,009,452 

892,781.818 

467,675,aTO 

549,874,358 

650,715,442 

735,016f805 

802,363,609 

864.556,902 

§21,037.304 

911.350,255 

866.218,306 

879,897.425 

802,490,298 

619.106,978 

691,961,142 

986,797,081 

1,024,856,787 

1,073.294,966 

1.005.172,147 

1.141,530.578 

1,235,247,371 

1,361,196,550 

1,425,230,349 

1,524,844,506 

1,623,079,749 

1,712,769,036 

1,785,150.957 

1,747,961.280 

1,810, 507 i 023 

1,907.156,277 

1,939 »376, 035 

2,065.631,298 

2,230,866,954 

2,449,517,886 

2,597.094,580 

2,750,m,290 

2,935.204,845 

3,060,178.611 

3,261,236,110 

3.182.137,198 

3.690,078,945 


Average 

due 
eacii  de- 
positor. 

Average 
pe  capi- 
ta m  %be 
United 

$131.86 

$0.12 

149.84 

.23 

183.09 

.54 

176.72 

.72 

178.54 

.82 

168.77 

,      1.23 

172.48 

•      1.88 

168.46 

1.50 

165.63 

1.52 

165.99 

1.60 

172.78 

1.87 

182.06 

2.10 

192.64 

2.40 

197.82 

2.82 

196.44 

2.94 

195.29 

S.O.) 

1§5.90 

8.40 

200.87 

3.41 

201.24 

8.61 

206.66 

4.21 

2L5.13 

4.75 

211.27 

4.66 

215.03 

S.18 

232.48 

6.18 

242.06 

6.01 

247.35 

e.96 

264.70 

7.06 

283.68 

0.03 

299.80 

10.02 

312.04 

18.12 

887.17 

14.86 

812.18 

18.45 

868.88 

18.11 

867.07 

10.85 

876.98 

80.80 

891.66 

21.86 

897.42 

80.86 

961.68 

18.60 

866.50 

18.48 

853.72 

16.42 

a50.71 

16.33 

a52.73 

ir.88 

356.70 

18.42 

356.29 

19.09 

355.96 

19.65 

856.66 

U.51 

861.36 

19^80 

361.80 

21.06 

855.41 

22.76 

354.40 

28.25 

358.08 

24.85 

858.04 

25.29 

858.80 

86.11 

369.56 

26.68 

365.86 

25.68 

371.36 

25.88 

376.50 

26.68 

872.88 

26.56 

383.54 

27.(S7 

392.13 

n'A 

401.10 

468.30 

83.45 

412.58 

84.89 

417.21 

86.52 

418.89 

37.52 

423.74 

89.17 

433.79 

41.18 

429.64 

42.87 

Anythlnir  that  makes  capital  idle,  or  Tvhleli  reduce*  or 
Aentroyn  It,  mnnt  riMlaee  tioth  Tiasco*  nitd  the  oTM»ortni>itr 
to  earn  -wafKt^m,  It  inMv  rnn  r*.^**  t!i<-  eltt'ci?i  of  a  t^MiK'  <lir4>uifi'b 
Vrhtcli  Tre  are  i^uNAlnK*  <*i^  tlimuiffh  wbleli  ive  imwaeil  in 
lAo.3  or  187.%  to  whittv  boiv  elowfly  atilled  in  a  i^ouiiuoiil  im- 
te^r^mt  we  aU  mrt^  fm  m*ta<-rJi  H<icl*tj-  We  are  In  tU*?  naiur 
'9tPitt,  ana  nnann'Anl  aiiffl  bti*ilut*!<«  nturinii  ^wU\eli  aHeftt  *>T*t 
re'  c^rtMin  to  nJTc'^rt  iiir  otliers-^Hfttt.  IMTm.  VL,  Tall,  la«l4t« 
e   CooM^er   Vniaa,  JVeiv   Xorlc   City. 
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SAVING   BANK   DEPOSITS. 

ilepoftllfl  nnd  O^pviiUarPi  in  S&vliier»  Bank«  In  llie  Urtnctiml 
Cuunlrieji  of  tbc-  Wcirldp  eonipiirea  tvIIU  tliuMv  of  file  tnll^d 

StdLt^^H. 

This  tablcT  whir»h  shows  the  number  of  depositors  in  sav^lnga 
banks  in  the  priiKiiml  eoyn tries  of  the  world,  and  the  average 
amoimt  per  capitiii  gives  an  opportunity  to  comx*^re  the  pros^ 
perity  of  Anierii^an  fciitvjngs  depositors  with  that  of  depoftitora 
in  other  counties.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  amount  of 
deposit  nnd  tHit  per  capita  deposit  exceed  in  tlie  United  States 
those  of  any  other  fountry  shov^'n  in  the  list,  which  includes 
nil  eoimtrit^s  for  which  statistics  of  this  charaeter  are  available. 
The  table  is  an  official  one  prepa4*ed  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
fot  publication  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  his  an- 
nual report  for  lOOS. 

DepQsitors,  omnmit  of  deposits  and  at^era^e  deposit  In  all  savin gs 
htiHks^  and  avcrafw  deposit  per  inhabitant  in  the  principal  eoun^ 
tries  of  the  tcorJd,  ac(*prdlng  to  latest  avuilable  information. 

[From  lf>07  lie^orf  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,] 


Couiitiiea* 

Number  of 
deposliora. 

DepoB  He- 

Average 
dtspoaiL 

Ai;utrla .„    *^^. 

Bel&lUTO  (&>^ «> 

Uemij&rlc  (b>  ^ ^*._*- 

Praoce- .  _, — _—>>,«,.,— —^.^^ -. 

Ger  nuiu  y.  ^ — — — — 

Hungary  (b)_^— ^_-^^_— «.-,—.»— 

lU\y  <d)— ^ _-— 

$5.&y,5T0 
1,323,044 

n,aa4.ai7 

l,54e,6'29 

6,&45,67S 

1,649,769 

790.  m 

s,6a^o0e 

1.941.055 
12,093,7S3 
1.500,443 
209,563 
107,191 
1,115,758 
lZ.5i3.§5a 
8,§88«S11 

ll  ,083,  iai,9di 
1S1,640,0&3 

2ia,yoo.390 

89§, 376,025 

«.S3l,a33.000 

370,944,025 

&1.«4I»,000 
100.25&,802 

24.434^885 

175,917.91*2 

1,017. 126, 4->8 

237.305,271 

63,741.650 

12,511,706 

45.39tJ,7a 

75.&6fl,732 

S.eg0.07B,S)45 

30a,7aS,2O5 

|l£r7,3S 

65.50 

100,06 

74.08 

163,71 

35.71 
S3 ,55 

NDrwBy -. ^.*„*_^,.^ — 

Russia  [ej _„„ —_*—.— 

Finland -,_^^„ . _ — 

Sweden ^ ^— ,_^^— ^„— ^,,_.. 

United  Kingdom __. 

Au*triilMla.„          ___. ., 

Canada  (f ) - i_„ . .  - 

Ca pa  Colony..,— _,-^._^.,       .*^,. 

Britfah  IntliA..  -    

156.^ 
»4,l» 

100,33 
00,90 
S4,l« 

16^.16 
B03.07 
116,75 
40.09 

J  apan^  _,._-. -  -^^_ ,,  _^ -^  ^^ 

United  Btftte^  CbK—    - 

All  other ^ „ ._, 

0.05 
4tfV,64 
111.46 

Total— L-        „     _.    _,       _ 

195,809,635 

>13.10Q,630*iSg2 

1139. S6 

a,  Dnt^  for  the  State-controlled  CaL^se  G^n^rale  d^Epargne,  Includos 
Aavln^s  diepo&ita  wltb  poBt-a^ces-  In  addiUon,  there  are  four  n]UnicIpal 
atid  five  private  savingB  banka,  which  on  Decemher  31,  1904,  had  42.279, 
and  oo  pecerober  31,  1&05,  42.171  depositors,  and  depoelta  to  the  amount 
of  $e,S7fi,623  In   1&04>  and   5&.57E,2.1S  In   IBOS. 

b.  Inclndea  ah  Eiavln^^  Jni^tltutlans.  Number  of  deiA>aUors  ta  Bavlage 
banks  proper,  exciuatve  of  branches  of  ordinary  bimkB,  was  In  1905,  1,021.- 

r  697;   in  1904,    906,615:  depoalte,   $160,621,194   in   1904,   and    1196.677,241 
I  In  1905. 

<),  Eicclyslve  of  owners  of  fiavln^?  deposits  la  commercial  banks  and 
savings  aasoclationR.  wbo  numbered  la  1905,  490,23a,  and  In  1904,  462,307, 
with  depoj^Ua  of  $1 44,62  2,0<^0  In   19^4  and  ;ie2.04S.(}00  In   1905. 

d-  Exclualve  of  depositors  in  the  ^-called  "sorieti  ordinaHe  dl  eredito" 
and  "soclatft  cooperative  dl  credlto."  for  whleh  tbe  number  of  depoaltOTs 
in  not  stated.     The  depoBlt«¥  at  the  end  j^f  1903  amounted  to  $S 5. 9 3 6, 495. 

e.  Preliminary  data  for  all  Govermnent  sayings  banks,  ae  published  in 
the  Viestnik  Tinaneov,  Dcppaits  are  exclusive  tof  aecurltien  held  for  depos- 
itors, the  nominal  valtie  of  which  os  December  31.  1906,  was  $115,4S1,000, 
and  on  December  31,  1906,  $122,262,000. 

f.  Eicclneive  of  depoaitJi  and  depositors  In  the  special  savluBs  banks. 
amonQtlng  on  June  30,  1906,  to  J2T.399.L94.  The  total  depofiita  In  all 
savings  bank^  amounted  thUB  to  $89,309,316  In  1006,  maklns  the  average 
deposit  per  Inhabitant  $13,37,  These  total h  do  not  Include  the  savings 
depoHlta  in  the  chcirtcred  banks  ("deposltH  payable  after  notice  or  on  a  fixed 
day"!  which  9ti  December  31  1906,  were  $308, 765,162,  and  on  Deoem- 
bar  SL   IBOB,  $333,411,275, 

g.  IndudeB  Ililm^ts  State  banka  having  aavlngs  departmentit. 


I 


Llt^ertT  and  tmnor  do  Aot  iiacR.«iire  fl.11  tliitt  the  pttriy 
u-^yjaod  f»r  uhil  HtniidJi  'of  t***!**?''  Tliere  t*  another  sreat 
iihrf«-rJyt«W  pill  If  I'  ivhtrh  the  RepMhllmn  party  adnpted  ftt 
!*■  Hirtli  *»"*'  ***«  fit* V4-1  oped  aluve  urn  hn»  mjne  of  the  Krent 
n^J^i-s    of    Chrlntendoin,     I     refer    lo    the    Polier    of    Pramr^nn, 

aU    ?U«     j*eoj*Ie-    of    the    wo*l^^»o^«    ^ilia**   *•   1i^«t&«»- 
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94  PROSPERITY— BUILDING  ASSOCIATION S—FAILVRES. 


BUILDING   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Thejr   Care   for  f728,000,000  of   the   People**   Savlnffs.^An    1b- 
creane  of  ^S,000,900  in  1007  Alone. 

[From  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune,  March  1,  1908.] 

The  report  of  Secretary  Cellarius,  of  the  United  States  League 
of  Building  Associations,  now  in  session  at  New  Orleans,  shows 
that  the  building  associations  of  the  United  States  are  caring 
for  the  enormous  number  of  728,000,000  dollars  of  the  savers 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States — the  home-builders  and 
home-owners  of  the  country.  Secretary  Cellarius  thus  tells  of  the 
remarkable  increase  in  the  holdings  of  the  building  associations 
during  1907: 

The  building  and  loan  associations  of  the  United  States  have  increased 
approximately  |66,000»000  in  assets  in  1907,  so  that  they  now  care  for 
$728,000,000  of  the  people's  savings.  The  members  of  these  associations 
are  largely  wage-earners.  They  have  in  the  aggregate  accumulated  a  vast 
sum,  which  has  been  mainly  loaned  to  members  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
their  own  homes. 

During  the  same  year  the  membership  increased  over  100,000, 
with  Pennsylvania  having  the  largest  increase  in  assets — $10,- 
000,000 — and  Ohio  next  with  an  increase  of  $8,000,000.  In  only 
one  State,  California,  was  there  a  decrease  in  membership,  2,000 
falling  from  the  rolls;  yet  the  assets  of  the  associations  in  that 
State  increased  in  the  sum  of  of  $200,000.  Plainly  the  calamity 
howler  ought  to  take  to  the  woods  in  the  face  of  the  showing  of 
the  building  associations  of  the  United  States.  Deposits  of  $673,- 
000,000  in  1906  rising  to  deposits  of  $728,000,000  in  1907  are  a 
most  conclusive  answer  to  the  pessimists  whose  only  delight  is  in 
the  determination  to  see  nothing  but  calamity  and  to  hear  noth- 
ing but  its  howls.  The  better  part  of  the  showing  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  depositor  in  a  building  association  is  a  home-builder, 
adding  immensely  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  raising  the 
standard  of  citizenship.  Ohio  shows  up  well,  magnificently  well, 
in  fact,  considering  the  greater  population  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
1908  will  push  her  further  to  the  front. 


FAILVRBS. 

Commercial  Failures  in  the  United  States,  1880  to  1907. 

The  table  which  follows,  taken  from  Dun's  Review,  a  non- 
partisan publication,  shows  the  number  of  commercial  failures 
and  the  amount  of  liabilities  in  each  year  from  1880  to  1C07. 
These  figures  are  for  the  calendar  years — the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31 — and  those  for  1907  therefore  include  most  of  the 
freat  failures  which  occurred  during  the  recent  financial  troubles. 
t  will  be  noted  that  the  total  liabilities  in  1907  ($197,000,000) 
were  but  about  one-half  of  those  of  1.893  ($346,000,000),  when  the 
population  was  but  about  three-fourths  that  of  today,  and  much 
lesc  than  the  annual  average  during  the  four  Democratic  years, 
1893,  1894,  1895  and  1896,  although  the  population  of  the 
United  States  was  then  less  than  70,000,000  against  the  inx'  i 
86,000,000.  The  liabilities  of  the  failures  of  1893  amounted  to 
$346,779,839.  when  the  entire  population  was  about  66,349,000,  or 
an  average  liability  of  $5.23  if  applied  to  the  entire  population. 
In  1907  the  liabilities  were  $197,385,225  and  the  population  85,- 
817,293,  or  an  average  liability  of  $2.30  per  capita  in  1907,  against 
$5.23  per  capita  in  1893. 


Prineiplea    are    more    endarlnar    than    men,    more    lastlnar 
tban    factions.— Hon.    Jamen    S.    Sherman. 

Instead  of  n|afcinff  a  panic,  the  national  policy  of  endlnar 

'  ^vrleaaneB   of  corporations   in  interstate  commerce,   and 

-^Inv  avrar  their  power  of  isaninff,  without  ■npervliilon, 

and  bonds,,  will  produce  a  change  In   their  manaffe- 

""^^  rentove  one  fruitful  cause  for  loss  of  public  con- 

■•■•_Wnft«  H.  Taft,  to    Merchants  and  Manufacturers' 

stoii«.  Mmmm* 


PB08PBRIT7.  f 

Commercial  failures  and  average  of  JiahlUties,  1880  to  1907. 
[From  Dun'B  Review,  New  York.) 


Calendar  Year. 


Nnmber 
of  fallureH 


1880 

1881— 


1883 

1884 

1885 

1888 

1887 

1888 

1859--. 

1890 

18W 

1882 

!•«•-. 

1IM».- 

1807 

18BB..- 
1800.... 

1000 

rm. 

1008-..: 


1904 

1905 

1908 

1907--, 


1  otal  for  the  Year. 


4,785 

5,582 

6,788 

9.184 

10,968 

10,687 

9,8S4 

9,634 

10,679 

10,882 

10,907 

12,278 

10,344 

16,242 

13,886 

13,197 

16,088 

13,351 

12,186 

9,337 

10,774 

11.002 

11,615 

12,069 

12,199 

11,520 

10,682 

11,725 


Mumberof 
buslnesH  con- 
cerns. 


746,823 

781,689 

622,256 

868.993 

904,759 

919.990 

969,841 

994,281 

1,046.662 

1,051.140 

1.110.5G0 

1.142.961 

1,172,705 

1,193  113 

1.114.174 

1,209,282 

1,161,679 

1,058,521 

1,105,830 

1,147,5% 

], 174 ,300 

1,219,242 

1,253,172 

1,281,481 

1,320.172 

1,856,217 

1,391,587 

1,417,077 


Per  ct. 
of  fail- 

Amount of 

A  verage 

ures. 

liabilities. 

liabilities. 

0.63 

$65,752,000 

$13,886 

.71 

81,156,932 

14,530 

.82 

101.647,664 

15.070 

1.06 

172,874,172 

18.823 

1.21 

226,343,427 

20.632 

1.16 

124,220,821 
lS,644,119 

11.678 

1.01 

11.651 

.90 

167,560,944 

17,302 

1.02 

123.829,978 

11,595 

1.04 

148,784.337 

13,672 

.98 

189,856,964 

17,406 

1.07 

189,868,638 

15.471 

.88 

114,044,167 

11,025 

1.28 

346.779  889 

22,761 

1.26 

172,992.868 

12',i6S 

1.Q9 

173,196.060 

13,124 

1.31 

226,096,831 

14,992 

1.26 

151,332.071 

11,559 

1.10 

130.662.899 

10.722 

.81 

90.879,889 

9,733 

.92 

138,495,673 

12,854 

.90 

113,092,376 

10,279 

.93 

117,476,769 

10,114 

.94 

155,444,185 

12,879 

.92 

144,202,311 

11.820 

.85 

102,676.172 

8,913 

.77 

119,201,515 

11.15a 

.82 

197,385,225 

16.834 

^Democratic  and  low  tariff  period. 


WHBAT  PRODUCTION  AND  CONStJMPTIOlf. 

Wheat  PrQ4action  and  Connmnptloii  of  the  United  States  and 
Production  of  the  World, 

This  table  shows  the  production,  exports,  quantity  retained 
for  comminptlon,  consumption  per  capita,  and  farm  value  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States,  for  a  long  term,  of  years.  The  per 
capita  consumption,  a  measure  of  the  prosperity  of  the  ]x»ople, 
was,  it  will  he  obserTed,  larger  in  1906  than  in  any  earlier 
year;  the  value  of  the  crop  per  acre  in  1905,  I90tt  ^and  1907, 
greater  than  in  many  years;  the  production  unusually  large, 
but  the  exportation  much  l>elow  the  annual  average  prior  to 
1004|  indicating  that  the  requirements  of  our  own  ))opulatioii 
are  rapidly  approaching  present  productive  capacity  and  justify- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  present  administration  to  expand  the 
producing  area  of  the  country  through  irrigation,  drainage  and 
the  eonaeryation  of  natural  resources. 


jQuantities  of  u)Keat  produced  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
worMy  and  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  exported  and  retained 
\     for  conaufhption,'  1ST1  to  1907;  flour  reduced  to  wheat  at  4j4 
bushels  to  1) arret, 

tFrom  the  Statistical  Abstract.] 


Te»r 
«ndln|r 


domestic  .    ^^^    , 
retained    LaoH-   V*««« 
for  con-    '*'?;?*'*  of  crop 
sumption.  sSmp-j^^re 


Wot  d'8 
production. 


crop. 

1.944,000,000 


110.09 
14.65 
10.15 
15.27 

Xl.\L  Xi^— 


^& 


PBOMPEEITT. 


QnmfUHes  of  wheat  prodtwed—Continued* 


Year 

ending 

Juue  U- 


Pfoduc 


£:x  ports 

of 
doRieiitle. 


1SS5 5l*i,7f.5.0OO 

1887. _„.J  ^maiH.(H)(l 

1«30- !  490,itfOpOOO 

\fm BTl,  780,000 

\fm 5is,fl4a,ooo 

1804 396,181,725 

is)5 _  4m,2m,iw 

'  1806 4fl7,l02,I?l7 

1&^7. I  127,684^346 

1S9S '  530.MMae 

lSIWi_-.__J  675J4«,70^> 

1S0P_„,J  54-,3fl3.eJ« 

IWJl. 522,22»,5KM 

1902 7l8,4fi0.21S 

1«I3 670, 0(13. 00ft 

lf»04 I  «11^.F5J,S3'5  I 

lim 5^2, 399, M7  I 

1900. „.._  ffi32>^tj.4a9  ' 

I9qfr j  735,300,970  I 


Domasttc       p^]. 

sumption.    «ujnp. 
Quantity       ""'^■ 


Vttlo© 

of crop 

per 


Bushels . 
KI3,570J6e 

IH, '!«'».  7!^:J 
l=i:^,S0tt9«<>  I 
llS,fKIJM  ' 

a^.fiOO.-J-i 
100,430.157 
lOfl.lSl^.'iIts 

lWl,9l2jfi;i=^ 
161.28<120 

I2fl,4i3,et^  I 

145.1^4.Q72  1 
217.3nO,O0l 
252.filB,4aO  I 
1^6,096,702  I 
2lS,9*Ki.07;i  ' 

^Z02,OOFi.'>fW  I 
120,737,613 
4^112.^10 
07.000,007  ' 
146,700,425  | 


SSOJt  1.034 
202.540,207 
a03<4]3.031 

5*27,267,218 
381,129,733 

38iT.lHJHa 

331,8i8/t9fl  I 

Sl5.4^i,^H 

310.6^8,970 

312,g4S,161 
')52.!530,2«g 
391,207,084 

:400.aao.».^2 

fil3.«§7,703 
467. 157, 410 
517.094,222 

scm,ssa,(io7 

WKj,370.4?2 


BUMll. 

6,77 
4,(17 
5,17 

e.oe 

4.60 

4,8U 
ZAi 

4.91 
3.95 
4.2a 
6.60 
4.74 
SM 

Q.m 

0,33 
0.15 
7.07 
a. 96 


8.0fi 
EM 
8.25 

10.^ 
8.m 
0.28 

12.80 
8.35 
0.16 
0.46 
0.!*e 
9.97 

10.86 

7,17 
7.01 
0.37 
ft,  14 
g.96 
n.58 
10.83 
10.37 


World'B 
produc^Uon. 


2,m,ma,WMi 


] 


2,432, 
2,4S1, 
2,5'?-2, 
S,rjfiO, 
2.502, 
2<50fi, 
2.236, 
£.945, 
2,783, 
2,640, 
2,9^1, 
3, mo, 
3,186, 
8,147, 
3,317, 
8J23, 
3,111, 


R  The  produBtlon  and  value  per  aero  r«l«t«  to  the  ealendtir  year  pr«««iiliLE 
the  AacoI  year.  ,J 


ProBpe Hty  Han  ^4»xne  at  liotnei  tli<?  nAtlonnl  honnr  nnd  lit- 
tervmt  hAV«  lieen  nphelct  abrnail.— From  rrenidpnt  Rooii«'velt*a 
Nfieeeh  of  aeceptnnoe.  J 

The  price   d(  Tih*^a*    Iff   flaieil    by   the   lM*ir   of  uniiply   iind  lie-i 
mnnrl,    whicli    In    c'ternali    ifnid    hffr«    not    mtide    lonii;    eroi»fi    or 
iiftort     cropn,     tiijcli     priceii     or     lo^w     prlt-es. — Mil],    McKinley     to 
Honieiilcafl    TiorklnBmeu,    Seplemljer    12,    1N9«, 

"We  ma«t  re^irard  anil  have  an  Intercut  In  whut  i?iir  neliJ^h- 
liorH  are  dolnf^^  and  when  \we  eon  ajti^lAt  tlieni.  we^  cannot 
tiapiH  by  on  the  other  Hide  a*  the  Levfte  did,  hnl  ive  mnnf 
tnhe  them  op  hk  the  Good  Samaritan  did  anil  1»lnd  up  their 
^'OonilA  and  prepare  to  Mead  thetn  on  their  *vay  rejolclnj^.'^ 
Hon.    l¥m.    H.    Taft,    at    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

The  troe  welfare  of  the  eonotr^'  U  Indlaiiolnhly  hound  upl 
with  the  ^frelfnre  of  the  farmer  and  the  i,va«e-¥Vorl»er — of  the] 
miin  wtko  tlllH  tile  HOil,  and  of  the  ntecliiinle,  tlie  handl-'l 
emftHninii,  tine  laborer.  If  we  ean  Innnre  tbe  prnaperity  off] 
thi-Me  two  elaiifieM  we  need  nat  trouble  onmelveii  abotil  the  I 
proHperltr  of  the  rmt,  for  that  %vlll  follow  am  a  matter  of] 
eonrne.— Vice^Preiiident  Rooiievett  at  openini^  uf  Pan-Atueri^  I 
ean   iCiKpooltlon.   May   20,    Ittai. 

In  tbe  flrKt  plaee  It  In  Nnlit  that  Hte  polley  of  the  nclntln- 
I  Nt  rati  on  hnn  hern  directed  for  tbe  lant  fcior  year«  nicalnBt 
orp^naiKed  cniiltal.  and  tliot  It  hu%  therehy  friK-btened  lu- 
veHtom,  f  deoy  It.  The  eoume  of  Ibe  adnklnl«t  rat  ion  baa 
been  d  I  recited  n^alant  »iich  orj^anlKed  capital  an  ^vaw  vio- 
lating the  HtatiiteH  of  tbe  United  StateM-^^nd  no  other.  It 
had  eyery  conMlderatton  and  deiclre  ttt  aid  Jiitcl  nmtHmt  orK^nn- 
t^ed  capital  wliicb  vran  enarnj^ed  In  leR'ltiniaie  bnHineNH.— Hon. 
Wm.  II,  Tnft,  to  Merehanln  anil  MunnfnctnrerH'  AHnoelatlon, 
RoMton,    Masa, 


The  tide  of  iirom p^flty  mny  ehli  and  flov«-,  bot  tbe  lereat 
waveH  of  In  Aunt  rial  ^venlth  ivill  continue  to  i^roTr  In  volniue 
ivlth  eTer-lnereiiHlng^  comfort  ajid  biippine^ft  to  onr  con-' 
tented  people.  %vV'*  it  HI  hoou  iiiiM»l>er  HIIMMM>,IM'>0.  .4nf|  he- 
canne  of  finr  Inte^l^ent  and  Mkllirnl  labor,  made  no  lieeauiie 
ftf  Kood  wnti^en  anil  ffood  living.  \\'e-  Mball  mnke  better  fabrlen 
and  iiolld  ntroUfSrer  ntroetnre«— thnt  In  nwlte  of  tlietr  hiKber 
coHt  In  the  bcK;lnntn|^  iilll  he  cheaper  In  the  end  nnd  will 
he  n^anleil  Uy  tbe  people  In  every  corner  of  the  earth.  So 
I  bat  we  Hball  caitture  the  market  a  of  the  world  in  urreater 
vofnine  ivltboot  ever  nocrlflt^InK^  our  home  nmrket*  tbe  fonn-' 
liatioii  of  our  National  ^vealtli  and  protf  ren^.-^Hon,  Jamei 
S.   ^hertnan. 


€>ne  ^'Ital,  domlnnflnMr  faet  confrontN  the  Densocratic 
ty  which  tm  oratory,  which  no  eloquence,  whieh  no 
«»rle  g^nu  ohtfcnre:  litlVA]V*9  NO3IINATI0IV  MKAIVS  TAFT'B 
rV#i»,V.— jr**w    li?rfc    WMrld. 
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Financial,  cammercial,  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  189^,  1896,  and  1901, 


Population   ..—— 

I  n  terf!«i  t  bi'ar  E  n jr  tlal>U^„^^,  ..dollB.  . 

Ajinuul  iuterent  charge ..dolls— 

AnnufiJ  tn teres t  iJW  cfupltpi cts.-i 

Receipts  irom  euutoTnfl-. dolls-.i 

l^BHtirr  n^eei^eBK  uet  oull  \ 

nary  . . ....dolls— I 

Gov't  ^ppndltures  (») dolls—! 

Gold  Jo  Treaflury.^--..^ doUs— i 

Gold  «nd  ffold  i^rtUlrate»  In  , 

ctreulatJfjn  (b)_  _, . .dolls— i 

MoDfty  [Q  drLnilatkiQ .„-dolls— ' 

Money    in    drculiitkii].     per  j 

capita    ...^ ._ -.dolls.. 

BapJc  elear]ngfl,  Scit  \  opk-.doUs— 
Bank  dBar'ww,  total,  U.  S..doll8__ 
Loanji   qrid    ili^'ount^*    rmtl 

batike    ,, dolls— 

Savings  bank  dep«altori!  (c) 

No.    _^ ,doll8- 

Savfngfi  bnnk  depDAttH  (d).. dolls.. 

Bank  duposita,  totttk. .dolls.. 

tndiisCdn!    Life    Insurnm'o   in  i 

forM  ,, dolls—' 

Total     life    insurance    in  * 

force  — _ (?o'ls--i 

Imports  .„.,__,. dolls- 
Imports,  per  iiaplta  CeK....dDlU..i 

Exports     .  „,„„^_ . doUa-, 

Exports,   per  capita  il\ dotU^.j 

Kzc«««  of  eJt ports  over  im-  j 

porta  ' , ,- .  .^ .. ilolla. . ' 

Imports  of  mfr's.  materials  .dDlla-. 
E^eportfl  of  n]|inulaottin^fl---dciU9^_ 
Share    mfr's    form    of    ^%- 

poTtfl    .„._^ iner  pent.- 

Exports  of  ttioat  ami  dairy 

produrtfl  _^^___... .f'^^ris,. 

Exports  to  Asia  and  Oc?t'flnia.dollfl.. 

EjtportB  to  PoTti?  Rlco^. (UtMb^- 

Exporta  to  Hawaii: ^dolls.. 

Eacpor'-s  to  Pbllipplne  Iiilep..donti„, 

Animals     on     farnifl,     total  ' 

value  -iloHs--, 

Horses  .dolls— 

Cattle  -dolls-i 

Males  .dolls— I 

Swine  — -- .—dolls..' 

Sheep                  dolls- 
Sheep,  total  In  U.  8 No.. 

Sheep,  av.  val.  per  head dolls. 

Farm  products,  value- 
Corn  -dolls-- 

Wheat  _-(!o'l8— 

Data  dolls. 

Hay  ^^_.- -^ dolls.. 

Potatoea   ,,, ,. dolls. 

Wool  production  ._ lbs_. 

Wool    __'._^... dolls.. 

Cotton  production. „.._,rt<i|lH,.. 

Beet-HUfi-ar    p ro liicti on ..^ tonit. .  I 

Mlncra  I    i^rof ii  u  t  ]  on .  _ . , ^ , . .  dollq . . 

Coal  prortHetion... ^tons.. 

PI  jf'J  tor]    product  I  on , ^tons.  ^ 

Steel  rails  mfK-^-^—— tons,, 

Ste»l    manhf nrlured .-.tons,. 

Exports  of  iron  Ami  ^t*»H.--dollB.. 

Tin  plates  manufaetuneil-^ ^Ibs^.j 

Tin  plates  Imported — _.-..Jb9„] 

Pig  tiff  imported Jba.. 

Domestic     cM>tton     used     in 

mfg r. batea_.' 

Stlk  Imported  for  mfe.-_ Iba^.i 

Hides  and  akins  Imported- -d oils.. ^ 

Rubber  Imports   for  mfp Iba^, 

Fi  O*  'CNviJt..  FfwiptH  of.._^dolla_^ 
Telegraph  mefiFaK''*  6pnt,.^-,,No,- 
TelFrphone  subAtfibera  (k)--^..No__ 

Patflutfl  Issued  __,-___- ._,*No__ 

FBllnrea    ^^.^...^^^ ^ No^^ 

FaHures*   llabflitlei , doUa. 

Original   homestead  entrles.nc*rea_^ 

H»11way«t  built  .mllea. 

Kaiiways,  net  ourninei^ ^^doils.- 

Rallwaya,   dividends  pald^udolls.- 

Rallwayp  ►     pmp|oy#ort^_.^. No., 

HaIN' a 7^ ,   wtigfn  paid......  .dol la^ _ 

RatlwayiiH  fr^lfr^t  r:arrli3d_...tOQB^ 
SaXZiraj  pasisaiurarir   carrjed_-!f o^i^- , 


65,080,000 
585,029,3j0  I 
22,893,88:* 

35  I 
177,452,964 

I 
354,937,781 
345,023,331  > 
114,612,892 

519,662,443  j 
,601,347,187  I 


70,254,000 
847,363,890 

34,387,266 

49 

160,021,762 

326,97<),200 
352,179,446  i 
102.494,781  I 

497,103,183  i 
1,506,434,966 
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24.56  21.41 

,279,905,236     29,350,894,884 
,883,572,438     51,035,651,733 


2,127,757,191 

4,781,605  ! 
1,758,329,018 
4,664,931,231 

583,527,016  , 

4,897,731,359  , 
827,402,462 

12.50 
1,030,278,148 

15.61 

202,875,686 
188,317,595 
183,076,682 

18.02 

141,240,834 

35,163,117 

2,856,003 

3.781,628 

00,914 

2,161,795,608 
1,007,593,636 
922,127,287 
174.882,070 
241,081,415 
116,121,200  I 
44,988,365 


2.60 


090  I 

,881 
,611 
,798 
,520 
,000 
,777 
,000 
,000 
,381 
242 
,000 
,936 
581 
980 
192 


642,146 

322,  in; 

209,253 

490,427 

V)3,567 

294.000, 

79,075, 

313,000 

5 

622.548 

160,115, 

9,157, 

1,298, 

4.927, 

28,800, 

42,119, 

422,176,202 

43,908,662 

2,856,000 

8,884,040 

26,850,218 

39,976,205 

70,980,476 

71,722,580 

216,017 

23,559 

10,344 

U4, 044, 167 

16,808,791 

4,441 

862,817,405 

93,862,412 

821,415 

440,818,900 

7aO,WB.O\\ 


1,971,642,012 

5,065,494 
1,935,466,468 
4,915,124,424 


85,817,000 
894,834.280 

21,628.914 

25 

332.233,363 

663,140,334 
578,903.748 
301,619,431 

hi, 161, 760,607 
b2, 772,956,455 

b82.22 
95,3L5,421,288 
154,662,615.258 

4.631,148,692 

8,588,811 
3,495,410,067 
13.099,635.348 


888,266.586    2.153.616.207 


13,706.810.284 
1.434,421.425 

16.55 
1.880,851,078 

21.60 

446, 4?), 653 
477.027,174 
740,123,451 

39.92 

202,392,508 
183.889,857 
g25.686,285 
hl4,485,725 
8,661,424 

4,423,697,853 

1,846,578,412 

1,627,054,878 

428,068,618 

417,791,821 

204,210,129 

68,240,282 

8.96 


5.913,067.492 
779,?24,674 

10.81  I 
882,606.038  , 

12.29  I 

102.882,264  ! 
197,6 J6. 852  i 
258.008,885 

29.80 

ns, 377, 549 

42,827,258 

2,102,094 

3,985,707 

162,446 

1,727,926,084 
500.140,186 
872,883.961 
103,204,457 
186,629,745 
65,167,735  j 
38.298,783  . 
1.70  j 

491,006,967 

810,602,539 

132,485,033 

388,145,614 

72,182.850 

272.474.706 

32,529,586 

269.116.000 

29,000 

640,544,221 

171,416,393 

8,623,129 

1,300,.325 

6,281,680 

41,160,877 

850,209,798 

385,138,983 

49,952,957 


\ 


2,506,000 

9,868,987 

80,620,177 

86,774,460 

82,409,808 

72,221,890 

281,695 

23,273 

16,088 

226,096,884 

4,880.915 

1,654 

882,766,979 

81, .528, 154 

m785.Q34 

nu,«fi&Civ^  \ 


1.8S6, 
551 
334 
743; 
188, 
298, 
78, 
678, 

Jl,902, 
jd69, 
25, 
J3, 
28, 
181, 
jl,2d3, 
142, 
96, 


901,000 
.437.000 
,538,000 
,507,000 
880,000 
294,750 
.263,165 
,000,000 
482,000 
,617.565 
,783,281 
,781,861 
,977.872 
896.000 
,680.871 
,738,880 
529,406 
018,005 

5,006,000 

18,748,904 

88,206,545 

76,968,838 

188,685.006 

98,480,097 

8,085,533 

86,620 

11,726 

197,385,225 

14,754,585 

J5.294 

1790,187,712 

j258,840,925 


Finsn^ialf  commetriah  ^nd  industrial  GonditiQns  in  the  United 
k  Btute$,  iSm,  1BB6,  md  WQ7.^€ontUiued. 


H                            ITEMS, 

KB». 

tsm. 

1907. 

Ran  ways,     tteight    r«nelpta. 

ton  ptfT  mile ..... cflDtfl— 

H 

K 

IT 

EaUwusfM    rtolU    under    ft>re- 

d^ifture    -„. . tnll6i.. 

i;m 

U,7S0 

U4 

Fretglit    paaaln^    Untxlt    9te. 

Mmie  canala  .... ...... >toai^^! 

1D,«47,£03 

I7»2l9pns 

4#,OS7,m 

WH0LEa.4LE  PRICES  (ANNUAL 
.4VERAGE). 

DoUara, 

BoUara. 

DoliaTs. 

Whflflt  ^ , per  bush.- 

0.7S7fl 

0.&413 

0.90T3 

^i-n    .— — „ ^.per  biwli,. 

.i500 

,S5S0 

.5^& 

iOftta  , ^, per  hmh^- 

,3W2 

.IBOI 

,4501 

jploup;  pBtent boiT^.. 

i.mm 

3.79S7 

^.^55 

0otB,  heflT^  .^^ ..^.100  Iba^. 

5.i^&a 

a.asrs 

0.0000 

Baetin.  nliort  Hettr  s! (3«J,,- pound— 

,0757 

.(Ha4 

,Q9U 

Btcerfl.  choice  to  C7ctrft..^.l00  Iba^. 

5.D&09 

*.5967 

0.5442 

Beef,  Irenrj  mulFG  ^(^flH..,.poaii[i__ 

,0702 

.fiflse 

.€684 

Coffee,  iWo  Ko.  7 -^.-.^. pound-* 

.1430 

.1£3» 

.mm 

Bogar,  granQlat*?!  ^,,_„^_pou£id__ 

.OI^M 

.015BS 

.04ffiil 

T^*  Fortnoia,  ilne,^ ^...pouDd-. 

.sQoe 

.2583 

,2300 

Men*H  sho&i,  vhi  kid— ^ pair— 

%.5£m 

S.tSOft 

2.sm 

Men's  jshoes.   bro^ao ^.-. pair- 

I.OIKS 

.K138 

1.3T20 

Serge  Beltings  ^. ___.__...._.. yard_- 

.9100 

,0143 

1,05 

TFomeo'B  dress  eoods,   cRah- 

mere  ^_.^— ,.. yariL^ 

.S7^4 

.1960 

.sazQ 

Wool*      OhJo.      and      XX, 

SCO nred    .  .^.. .- _.  .^ . pounds. 

,(nifl 

.me 

.7181 

Coal    autbradte.    star^ tott— 

4.1583 

S.7M2 

4,SglS 

Coil.  bftumlnouB.  at  mine... ton— 

.MOO 

.9000 

1.5375 

Petroleum ,    re  «ned- .,_._,.  g  nl  1  on. . 

.07&* 

.103© 

.!»« 

Fig  iroa.   foundry  No.  1 ton— 

15.7492 

12.9560 

S3.«»S0 

If  Ire    nana         ,  „.     ,  lOO  Ibfl— 

£.lfl0fl 

g.9aao 

2.1167 

Cat  nails..,. ItM  Jbs- 

1.768S 

2.7125 

2.1636 

Tln  plates   Co).^ „,10O  lbs„ 

&,3050 

S.+a.54 

4.0900 

Steel  raMB  .       —    _^. ^_.,_ton,. 

SO ^0000 

2g.O0GO 

2S.0D00 

Steel  billets  -. . ..—ton.. 

£3.9308 

18.8333 

S9.2S33 

t^pe,  uianllat  %  tncii— ..pounds _ 

.U48 

■oaw 

,1290 

"Net  ordinary  ^xpen^s"  toclod*  eacDOidrtiit'e*  for  "War.  yA\f\  IisditiDai 
Lpensiotifl,  payments  for  Interest,  and  **MlBcellane<HiB/'  but  do  not  include  psy- 
l^mients  for  premiunia.  printilpal  of  public  debt*  or  eicpenditures  tor  postal  g;@fyfCB 
1 9 aid  Irom  revenues  thereof. 

b  Ah  the  reault  of  special  Inveetlgatlon  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  a  rednc- 

||i<}D  ot  9^3^kOCK)nOno  ^as  ftiade  tn  tbe  estimate  of  fold  eoln  In  ctrculatiou  on  July 

1907,  as  compared  with  the  baslp  of  previous  yeara. 


e  Inci lidos  depositors  !□  OlinoEa  State  banks  having  sayings  departments . 


oj 

I 


jlinmber  of  whleb  ^ee  report  of  tbe  Comptroller  of  tbe  Curreney. 

d  EjtdUAive  of  niioole  State  banln  having  savlQgfl  departments. 

fl  Baaed  on  Imports  for  GonsnBipttoii  on]f . 

f  Bftjaefl  on  domestic  exports  oaly. 

g  Shipments  to  Forto  Rico» 

h  Bbipmentfl  to  HawaU. 

I  IndudflA  corn,  wb«st^  oata»  bnirteff »  ffB,  bq^wbtmt,  potatfliiii^  ftQd  hay. 

]  ISK)6- 

k  Indudes  statiitlcs  of  AiaarieaD  TeI«phoiia  and  l^Iegrapb  Company 
6)»crat|ng  companlea  asBociated  with  tt< 

1  1805. 

m  1895. 

n  ExMudes  eompensation  paid  by  Sotithom  Padflc  CompaiiTi  tiot  rtportfid. 
roiTosiwnding  amouirt^aid  in  1905  was  $^7,530,117, 

0  180^  flgiirea  are  f«  Imported  tin;  those  of  subsequeat  yi«ri,  of  domeitto 
Ihlinutacture. 


The  policy-  of  Waiitilfij^oB  la  thm  policy  of  t1i«  Re^iilill^Aii 
pnrty-.—^SenAtor  Oullom, 

fjinxiirlea   to  fbe   TCiir<>i>efiii   1ab<»rer  are  iie<»caaltle*   to   tlie 
Axn«flt?ait.^!leiiAtor    Krye,    In    41ic    Amfrrfean    HSconomiat, 

Ttie  peoi»1«  liaTP  nn  natlt^nce  vrtth  IliDae  "vrhn  wonld  violate 
^    p1lM:1ited    fnlth    of    tlie   ttatlon  and    Btaifip    It*    obHj^ntlonii 
""li  d.lstioiKO'r.— 'Hon,.  "Wwn-  BfeKlliilex  to  delefstton  of  la^rmeFat 
C»utnn,  SeptcmbeF  22,  18fl€. 

«  ti'QMln&Nfl  mem  of  our  com m unity  aa  a  ivliole  are  b^nnest 

*«*-  method*  are   HOutitk    The   PreRldent   ba»  iieT*?r    Piatd 

i.    Indeed,    It   l»  ehtefly    in    th.e   Interent    of   the   ^reat 

honeiit    bnHlneaa    men    that    he    has     made    hl«    jOLiriit 

4t/    hamia^mw     methodB.-^Mon^    Wm.    Hk,    T*ftr    to    BCe: 

m^  JVjSJtK/actarerjs'  AasoelAtlOfit  Bo«t*ni  llaaa. 


I 
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THE  TARIFF. 


Protection  to  American  labor  aiul  iiulustry  was  one  of  the 
leading  motives  whicli  led  to  the  Constitution — in  fa/it,  said 
Webster,  "Without  that  provision  in  the  Constitution  it  never 
could  have  been  adopted/*  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then  that  '■ 
the  first  revenue  law  placed  upon  our  statute  books  provided 
for  the  encouragemeirt  and  protection  of  manufacturer^.  , .  W  hile ' 
the  list  of  articles  enumerated  was  small  as  compared  to  t'^3 
extended  schedule  of  to-day,  yet  the  law  was  found  to  be  most 
efiEeotive  in  inaugurating  an  industrial  policy  and  an  industrial 
advance,  which  has  continued  with  more  or  less  torce  and  with 
comparatively  few  interruptions  to  the  present  day.  This  first 
tariff  law  continued  in  force  practically  without  material  change 
until  181S,  when  it  was  enacted : 

"That  an  additional  duty  of  100  per  cent  upon  the  permanent 
duties  now  imposed  by  law  upon  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
im^ported  into  the  United  States  shall  be  levied  and  collected  u^ion 
all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  which  shall,  from  and  alter 
the  passing  of  this  act,  be  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
any  foreign  port  or  place." 

And  it  was  further  enacted: 

"That  this  act  shall  continue  in  force  so  long  as  the  United 
States  shall  be  engaged  in  war  with  Great  Britain  and  until  the 
expiration  of  one  year  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  no 
longer:  Provided,  hoioevcr.  That  the  additional  duties  laid  by 
this  act  shall  be  collected  on  all  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchau* 
diae   as  shall  have  been  previously  imported.*' 

This  was  the  only  complete  revision  of  the  tariff  that  has 
takeii  place  in  our  history  on  account  of  war.  The  increase  in 
tariff  rates,  coupled  with  the  prohibitions  oi  non-intercourse, 
threw  us  on  our  resources  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
nyiny  new  industries,  which,  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  war, 
brought  immense  increase  of  national  wealth  and  business  ac- 
tivity. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress,  February  20,  1815,  Presi- 
dent Madison  asked — 

"Deliberate  consideration  of  the  means  to  preserve  and  pro- 
mote the:.nianiifacttires  which  have  sprung  into  existence  and  at- 
tained an  unparalleled  maturity  throughout  the  United  States 
during  the. period  of  the  European  wars." 

Tha  law  of  1812  terminated  on  February  17„  1816,  by  its 
own  provision,  one  year  after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent.  Fearing  that  the  duties  existing  before  the  war  would 
not  afford  sufficient  protection  to  the  newly  established  indus- 
tries,' it  was  the  determination  of  the  leaders  of  the  time  that 
those  duties  should  be  increased  in  the  new  law  of  1816 ;  and 
the  intention  was  to  make  the  tariff  a  thoroughly  protective 
one,  yet  it  proved  a  failure,  as  the  framers  of  that  tariff  had 
not' anticipated  the  inundation  of  goods  with  which  our  country 
would  be  flooded  from  abroad  and  particularly  from  England 
because  of  the  stocks  that  had  accimiulated  there  for  several 
yeank  We,  therefore,  experienced  our  first  great  industrial  de- 
pression, which  lasted  until  1824,  when  the  first  thoroughly  pro- 
tective tariff  law  was  enacted,  by  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
late '  President  McKinley:  "The  nation  was  quickened  into  new 
life,  and  the  entire  country  under  the  tariff  moved  on  to  higher 
trtmnphs  in  industrial  progress,  and  to  a  higher  and  better 
destiny  for  all  of  its  people."  In  1828  still  hicrher  duties  were 
substituted.  The  operation  of  the  law  brought  great  dissatis- 
faction in  the  South,  resulting  in  Nullification  in  South  Carolina, 
which,  however,  was  quickly  suppressed  by  President  Jactr- 
son.  The  agitation  against  the  high  duties  of  the  1828  tariff 
led' to  the  compromise  tariff  of  183*^.  which  provided  for  a 
gradual  reduction  every  two  years  until  only  20  per  cent  should 
remain.  Long  before  the  final  reduction,  however,  the  panic  of 
1837'came  upon  the  country,  bringing  disaster  on  every  hand  and 
the  greatest  business  depression  which  the  country  had  up  to  ,tliat 
time  known. 
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The  election  of  the  \MiitfH  in  1840  was  ffilJnwed  hy  the  tariff 
of  J842^nfi  tidrqimt'e  protectum  measure^  aiul  a  revivaJ  of 
industrv  and  prosperiiy  iinnieiliately  follfiwecL  But  the  Demo- 
crats a(|ain  t*anie  into  pout*!*  in  1844,  nod  under  the  lea  tier  ^ship 
of  the  Secreary  of  the  Treasury*  Jlobert.  J.  Walkei-,  of  .\lri*8l«t' 
Kippi,  a  new  law  wan  frainedl  in  1846  which  renialned  in 
ftu-ee  nntil  1857,  when  the  duties  were  further  reduced  and 
when  a  lotber  severe  panic  follo\ve<l  with  at'eonipanyinp  rlistretit* 
to  aU  phases  of  eomniert-e  and  industry.  This  j«*rind  from 
1 84ft  to  1860  was  act-ompunied  by  the  nea-rest  approach  to  free 
trade  in  our  history,  nnd  ^\hile  the*  country*  enjoyed  tuore  or 
less  progress  and  [x^rioils  of  pios|>i'rity  in  eertain  hidiistrial 
lines*  owing  largely'  to  dtunands  abr<iad  for  onr  agrienlaura) 
products,  due  to  i'oreig-n  wars  and  families*  yet  in  apite  of  tbeae 
favorable  conditions*  tlie  Ho-ealied  Walker  Tariff  and  tarifl?  of 
1857  brought  widespread  ruin  to  many  of  our  indn^tries  atid 
checked  our  industrial  progress. 

When  the  Hepublicans  came  int4>  powder  in  1860.  they  wera 
confronted  with  a  conntry  nearly  Imnkrnpt*  with  an  empty 
Treasury,  with  industries  prostrated,  with  expenditures  exceed- 
ing reeeipts,  and  with  an  unfavorable  balanee  of  trade.  Mr, 
Morrill,  of  Wrinoiit,  then  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Meann 
Committee*  framed  a  bill  oix  protective  tartff  lines,  w^hich  paseed 
the  House  of  Uepresent4itlves  on  May  J 1.  1861)*  and  the  Senate 
in  the  early  part  of  ISfih  iieinp  signed  liy  President  Buchanan 
on  March  Ji,  1861*  It  wiis  really  the  first  measure  of  any  kind 
enacted  hy  the  Ifepublican  fjarty.  ami  since  thnt  law  wiiis  placed 
on  the  statute  books  the  Republican  party  has  persii^tently  and 
consistently  ndvoeated  and  ena<^ted  tnarilT  laws  which  during 
their  opei'ation  have  not  only  afforded  sufficient  revenue,  but 
hav'e  ifiven  amiile  prfitection  fa  American  l:tl>or  and  indnstry 
against  the  competition  of  chetiper  labor  abroad.  This^  first  law, 
due  to  the  wisdom  of  Kepnblieaii  lenders*  was  in  no  way  intended 
to  be  a  war  measm'et  anci  after  the  war  broke  oat  and  during 
four  years  of  its  eonti nuance,  it  was  repeatedly  amended  to 
meet  existing  condHions.  After  the  close  of  the  war  and 
dnring  the  years  wiiich  followed  immerong  changes  were  made* 
reducing  many  of  the  high  rat^js  made  necessary  as  revenue 
producers  during  the  war  period,  but  the  Republican  principle 
of  protection  was  retined  so  long  as  the  legislative  and  exiec- 
utive   power   remained   in   the   hands    of   the    Republican    party. 

The  Mc  Kin  ley  law  enacted  in  1890  was  accepted  by  all 
Republicans  and  Protectionists  as  the  best  tariff  law  that  had 
ever  been  framed  np  to  that  time.  I'nder  its  operation  the 
country  was  at  the  heig-ht  of  its  prosperity  and  proffress  in 
1892,  when  suddenly  to  the  consternation  of  the  industrial  world 
a  Democratic  President  was  elected,  and  with  hini  a  Democratic 
Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentatives.  Anticipating^  the  enact- 
ment of  a  tariff  law  lari^^el^"^  for  revenue  only,  a  tinancial  and 
industria]  panie  came  over  the  conntry.  which  continued  nntil 
it  w^as  arrested  b^-  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Dinpfley  Tarrff 
in  1897,  Carrying  out  their  threat,  the  Democrats  framed  and 
passed  a  low  tariSf  bill  in  1894,  which  became  a  law  without  the 
signature  of  the  President  and  remained  in  foree  nntil  July 
24»  1897. 

Since  1897  to  the  present  time  the  ]>ingley  law  has  been  in 
operation,  and  under  it  the  Lrnit«d  States  has  fehown  a  progress 
and  prosperity  never  before  known  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
On  other  pages  will  be  found  detailed  tables  showing  thfi  changes 
from  year  to  year  in  the  various  phases  of  otir  industriaJ  life* 
in  our  foreign  trade  and  domestic  production*  and  in  the  state 
of  the  Treasury,  and  these  tables  w^ill  vindicate  to  the  ver^ 
last  degree  the  wisdom  of  the  Republican  party  in  framing  what 
has  been  without  question  as  nearly  perfect  a  tariff  law  as  it 
possible  to  frame  to  meet  eqtiit^ibly  the  needs  of  all  aee- 
of  the  conntry*  all  classes  of  people*  and  all  diTerstfted 
"dnstries.  To  show  compactly  what  progress  has  been  made 
d^T  the  Dingley  law  the  following  tabulation  is  given*  The 
^S9B  Is  taken  as  the  last  full  year  of  the  Clev^eland  Free 
Administration,  and  1907  is  taken  as  the  last  full  year  for 
lie  tigure^^  are  available* 
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I 
I 
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Cmditions  in  1907  compared  ioith  'tho$e  Vf  1S90. 


,>« 


FopaJHiloD, 


Po  pula  tlOD   -  —  ^ . „  __  ^ -.  - 

MoD€y   hi   circulation—^.-. . 

Bank    clearlnga    ,,: „„,,,__„_^ 

National  banks   fienoBrta__-„. 

SiivLngs  bankij   deimi$lta^ ._ 

^tate  bankB  depoHltB.^^-.. „^_^_. 

Receipts  o(  tbe  Gov't  (net  ordinary) 

Kja^cTidltiifBa   __.--^- 

I ni iiti rta    _ _^ .^ _^^_„, _„ „ „ , _,„^ ^_ 

ExpartB ^— 

Exports  of  mttnuUctur«,,_„ ^._ 

Farm  products  - ^_-^— ____ 

Value  ol  farm   anlmaJs^, ^— 

Corn   Cfftrm   valuei)—^ .._ ^. 

Wheat -.-* ^ >-^* ^,, , 

Oatfl  -  — ^^«^. 

Oottdn    . , ,-^_„^^_ „,_ 

Hay    ^ 


Goal  tnlned  -■ - ^__-^__,^_tonp-" 

Piff  Iron  manufacturfld. ..tons.. 

Steal    - ^—^^ tonii_. 

Tin  plate  mBiiufacturt!d...^potiadH.. 
Domestic  cotton  consuin&l-- .bales-. 

tiuiraT  fnonm mtid   ,._.,,,_.. tons . . 

Hallways  ^ . ^ ., ^^-mllefi . , 

Freight  carried  by  railways.  ..tons.. 
Poftt^fllee   rece]ptfl.^__^ ,„ 


Inoraa«« 

1806. 

1907. 

p«r 

cent. 

VO.S'Ji.QOO 

86*3n»2!*9 

93.18 

1 1., "106,131, 066 

12,772. 956. 4!i5 

84,07 

*5l,iJ.i,'j>fl^i,7;i:^ 

^l&i. 6^^.515, 238 

1W.80 

$l,fla8,413,508 

114.3223^, HI 

1^.10 

tl,!»{I5,460.4fi:^ 

^13.4^1,410.087 

80.60 

£99=1,  flSO,  fill 

1^,086,64*^800 

3*1,11 

m^,^ifi,w(^ 

!8flfl;^J40.334 

loa.si 

!|3^2,179.14fi 

r>7ii,l>0(3,74a 

64,38 

*779.724,d74 

|J.43*,4S1,425 

83.97 

!f8B2. 006,936 

*1. 890. 8^1,078 

113,10 

*2,'iH,00&,88S 

flt7|0,l2fl.4?il 

180.86 

a|t.2W.EX»,00(l 

17,  WO.  000,000 

76.36 

|lJ27,VJ'2g,Qfti4 

b* 4,331.330. 000 

150.09 

^lttl.006,067 

*l ,336,001,000 

17S.28 

$3l0.a02.53B 

}|!'i'>l,437,0O& 

78.50 

$132,465,033 

^3ii4,5ffS,0O0 

ifia.sa 

«afli ,  an,. "564 

p*721. 847,237 

1*7. ao 

#383.115,611 

$743,5<>7,000 

91.  S5 

m.4ia,3«) 

(136^,783.284 

115.71 

8,fl23,m 

i5,781»86l 

1DS.B8 

5,2Sl,flafl 

C23,306,138 

84a,00 

859,209*798 

cl, 293, 738,830 

2«0.W 

2,505,000 

.>.  005,000 

09,80 

i,aao.oe0 

2,393.978 

63.75 

182,760 

e222,635 

21,31 

773,863.716 

1,610,009.8^9 

IOS,(M 

1^2,499,208 

*1S3, 586.009 

123,5a 

a  Department  of  Agriculture  estimate  for  1897. 


b  1908. 


c  1906. 


To  show  in  brief  the  important  changes  and  revisions  of  the 
tariff  during  our  history  and  their  result,  the  following  sum- 
mary is  given,  beginning  with  the  tariff  of  1812,  the  first  im- 
portant revision  following  the  first  law  of  1789. 

Important  tariff  revisions. 


Si 


1812  War 

181b  To  provide  new  rates  after 

repeal  of  war  duties. 
18B4  ^lulnous  condition  of  indus 

tries. 

188B  Fo  increase  prosperity  .... 
1882  Conciliation 
1889  Dompromise     to     save     the 

Union. 

1842  To  save  our  industries   . . 
18i8|  To  satisfy  the  Southern  free 

traders. 
18671  To     decrease     the     revenue 

and   still    further   satisfy 

the    South 
First  Republican   tariff   for 

revenue   and   protection. 


1881 

1881 
1882 
1888 
18M 
1888 


Reason  for  revision. 


To  meet  requirements  of 
''      war. 


1887  To  help  wool  and  woolen  in- 

dustries. 
1890  To  estiabllsh  new  Industries, 

Mpeclally  iron  and  steel. 
1873  To  conciliate  "reformers.". 

1875  To  oorrect  act  of  1872 

1888  To   conciliate   revisionists.. 


18M 

vm 


To  BMOt  existing  conditions. 
To  try  free  trade 


To  provide  revenue  and  to 
nrotact  our  failing  Indus- 


Time    con- 
sumed.* 


No  debate . , 
39  days 

4%  months, 

4  months . . 
6  months.  . 
2    months . , 

5  months.. 
Zy2  months, 

6  months. . 


11    months. 

Passed 
promptly. 

7  months . . 

4  months . . 
3   months... 

1  month . . . 

2  months... 

5V^  months. 

8  months . . . 

5  months. .. 


Nature 
of  change. 


Rates  doubled . 
!  Moderate  protec- 
i      tion. 

I  Substantial       in- 
crease. 

Further   increase. 

Decrease    

Do 


Result. 


Increase    

Free  trade  and  ad 

valorem  duties 

Further  decrease. 


Increase 


General  increase.. 


Upward   changes. 

$28  per  ton  on 
steel  rails. 

10  per  cent  re- 
duction. 

Repeal  of  10  per 
cent  reduction. 

Reduction  and 
increased  free 
list. 

Increase  and  spe- 
clflc  rates. 

Large  reduction, 
free  wool,  etc.. 

Substantial  in- 
crease. 


Beneficial. 
Disastrouo. 

Beneficial. 

Do. 
Injurious. 
Disastrous. 

Beneficial. 
Ruinous. 

Bankruptcy. 


Beneficial. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Injurious. 
Beneficial. 
Injurious. 

Beneficial. 

Ruinous. 

Beneficial. 


♦  ThSf  li  the  time  of  actual  debate  and  pasaa*^,  ww\\saVs^  ^1  W\a%  te^mX 
la'  BglUtlaB,  hMrtngs,   and  preparaUon. 


-  The  fenete  o£*t!!he  Dcmocratfc  party  being  to  the  effect  that 
a  tarfff  should  be  for  revenue  only,  while  many  of  the  leading 
Democrats  advocate  absolute  free  trade,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  two  parties  and  foretell  what  would 
be  the  result  of  a  chanjife  in  our  system,  which  has  been  so 
successful,  so  thoroughly  tried,  and  so  fully  vindicated.  Every 
prominent  industrial  country  on  earth  except  one  has  resorted 
to  the  p>rotection  of  their  labor  and  industries,  and,  ft  is  thought 
that  within  a  few  years  even  Great  Britain,  the  only  free  trade 
country  on  earth  of  any  importance,  will  change  her  fiscal 
policy  and  again  adopt  the  system  of  protection.  It  would 
be  foJly  then  for  the  United  States  to  abandon  a  system  under 
which  she  has  thrived  to  an  unparalleled  degree  and  adopt  a 
system  discarded  by  practically  every  other  nation  and  com- 
petitor in  the  world's  markets. 

Perhaps  the  most  persistent  complaint  maue  against  the  pro- 
tective tariff  is  the  cry  that  the  tariff  is  the  "Mother  of 
Trusts,"   to   use  the   careless  words   of  a   departed   monopolist 

Trusts,  however,  are  not  a  product  confined  to  the  United 
States  or  to  protective  countries,  as  Free  Trade  England  is 
covered  with  them  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other; 
in  fact,  they  were  in  force  there  long  before  they  were  in  the 
United  States.  There  may  be  combinations  of  capital  or  labor 
and  associations  of  corporations  and  communities  of  interests 
that  are  for  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned,  and  there  may 
be  those  which  are  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  a  part  of  the  people 
and  which  give  advantage  to  another  part.  The  question  must 
be  studied  and  considered  and  handled  entirely  apart  from  the 
tariff. 

Regarding  the  charge  that  under  our  protective  system  our 
manufacturers  are  selling  goods  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home, 
it  may  be  said  that  this  universal  principle  of  business,  of  pro- 
duction, and  markets,  is  indulged  in  to  a  far  less  degree  iu 
the  United  States  than  abroad,  and  at  no  time  to  the  injury 
of  the  American  laborer.  We  also  sell  many  things  abroad  at  a 
larger  price  than  we  do  at  home.  We  sell  things  according  to 
the  markets,  according  to  prices,  according  to  supply  and  de- 
mand, according  to  the  universal  principle  of  competition,  but 
always  to  the  advantage  61  the  American  laborer,  who  reaps 
a  higher  reward  for  his  labor  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  While  it  is  possible  that  a  fraction  of  1 
per  cent  of  our  goods  sold  abroad  now  may  be  at  a  price  less  than 
at  home,  it  can  be  stated  without  fear  of  successful  contradic- 
tion, that  under  free  trade  we  would  lose  our  splendid  home 
market  and  be  obliged  to  seek  foreign  markets  in  competition  * 
with  the  cheap  labor  of  the  world,  without  profit  to  our  man- 
ufacturers or  suitable  wages  to  onr  workmen. 

The  export  discount  bugbear  does  not  any  longer  deceive 
the.  American  laborer,  for  the  American  voter  and  the  American 
workingman  prefers  to  see  our  factories  running  12  months 
a  year  instead  of  being  shut  down  for  two  or  three  months, 
and  a  stock  of  surplus  goods  piled  up  in  warehouse.  These  two 
principal  objections  that  the  Democrats  make  to  the  operation 
of  our  protective  sj'stem,  viz,  that  it  fosters  trusts  and  enables 
us  to  maintain  profitable  prices  at  home,  have  been  shattered 
time  and  time  again.  Opposed  to  them  are  the  many  favorable 
and  successful  results  which  have  come  to  our  great  country 
during  the  past  half  century,  and  particularly  during  the  last 
decide  under  the  operation  of  a  fiscal  system  which  limits  the 
importation  of  competitive  products  to  displace  the  goods  that 
should   be  manufactured  by   our  own   people. 

Of  the  many  satisfactory  reasons  for  maintaining  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  the  greatest'  of  course  will  be  that  of  the  high 
wages  insured  to  the  American  workingman.  Tables  showing 
the  wages  of  labor  in  the  United  States  and  other  eountries 
are  published  on  another  page  of  this  volvmie,  though  these 
are  scarcely  required  since  there  is  not  an  intelligent  man 
"viii^  to-day  who  does  not  know  that  the  American  workman  . 

B  two  and  three  times,  and   even  quadruple  the  wages  of 

tariff  countries.    There  is  no  man  but  who  knows  that 

»ndard  of  living  of  the  American  laborer  is  higher  than 

other  country,  that  he  not  only  gets  more  money  in 
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wagfes,  ■  but  far  more  comforts  at  home,  that  his  family  is 
better  housed,  better  fed,  better  clothed,  better  educated,  -enjoys 
more  of  the^  conveniences  and  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  than 
is  ever  dreamed  of  by  the  average  laborer  of  Europe.  So  long  as 
the  Republican  party  remains  in  power  there  will  be  no  abandon- 
ment of  an  industrial  system  made  possible  by  tariif  law  that  will 
maintain  this  standard  of  living  to  the  American  workmen. 

Another  reason  why  we  should  cuntiuue  our  tariff  on  pror 
tective  lines  is  that  it  gives  us  a  surplus  in  the  Treasur}'.  Under 
the  operation  of  the  Dingley  law,  since  the  Spanisn  war  our  re- 
ceipts have  exceeded  oi.r  exjH'iitiitures  by  nearly  $3000,000,000.  It 
IB  possible  that  a  deficit,  may  come  for  a  single  year  or  two,  due 
to  a  teniporary  depression  iu  busiu'.vss  or  to  extraordinary  expen- 
ditures, but  this  will  undoubtedly  adjust  itself  and  with  a  large 
surplus  for  just  such  an  emergency,  there  need  be  no  alarm,  be- 
cause in  a  single  year  or  even  a  two  year  period  the  expenditures 
may  exieed  oi.r  receipts.  Our  government  receipts  consist  almost 
wholly  6f  customs  duties  and  the  so-called  internal  revenue,  and 
this  internal  revenue  must  depend  largely  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  people,  upon  their  puivhasiug  power;  and  being  derived  al- 
most wholly  from  a  tax  upon  luxuries,  it  must  depend  almost  as 
wholly  iipon  a  surplus  wage  fund  maintained  over  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  internal  revenue  then  is  most 
directly  associated  with  the  tariff,  for  the  reason  that  if  duties 
are  lowered  and  foreign  goods  are  allowed  to  come  into  the 
country,  displacing  American  products  and  making  idle  Anierl^ 
can  workingmen,  the  internal  revenue  will  iniinediately  fall  off 
in  proportion.  As  regards  the  claim  which  the  Democrats  and 
free  traders  advance,  that  a  lowering  of  duties  will  result  in 
Increased  importations  and  increased  revenue,  the  opposite  ha's 
always  been  shown  to  be  the  result.  Although  for  a  time 
the*  purchase  of  foreign  goods  might  increase,  yet  when  the 
people  become  impoverished  from  lack  of  work  and  lack  of 
wag«s,  their  purchasing  power  is  reduced,  no  matter  how  cheap 
the  articles  may  be.  Protection  then  insures  adequate  revenuvi, 
without  resorting  to  direct  taxation,  which  has  always  been  ob- 
noxious to  the  American  people,  and  which  will  not  be  resorted 
to.  unless  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  war. 

Another  argument  which  the  Free  Traders  and  Democrats 
are  delighted  to  indulge  in  has  been  that  if  we  do  not  buy 
we  .cannot  sell.  In  the  eleven  years  of  the  Dingley  tariff  our 
sales  abroad  have  practically  doubled  and  we  are  to-day  in  the 
firist  rank  as  an  exporting"  nation,  and  during  this  time  our 
favortible  balance  of  trade  has  exceeded  four  billion  dol- 
lars. These  foreign  markets  which  we  have  been  gaining 
against  the  competition  of  the  great  industrial  nations  of  the 
earth,  we  have  gained  without  sacrificing  any  portion  whatever 
6f  6ur  splendid  home  nuirket,  which  is  the  envy  of 'the  civilized 
wofid. 

The  tariff  planks  of  tlie  Republican  and  Democratic  platforms 
since  1856  are  printed  on  another  page  of  this  volume,  as  shown 
Bjf  the  index". 

Following  these  various  changes  the  general  statement  can 
be  made  that  whenever  iu  our  history  the  tariff  has  been  reduced 
in  whole  or  in  part,  a  business  de])ression  has  followed,  and  in 
many  cascis  most  severe  commercial  and  industrial  pani(;s.  The 
general  statement  can  also  be  made  that  in  every  instance  where 
the  tari'fT  has  been  increased,  or  a  higher  duty  placed  upon  any 
article,  prosperity  has  followed  in  creneral  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  the  particular  article  or  class  of  articles  to  which  pro- 
tection was  given  or  upon  which  the  protection  was  increased 
showed  a  most  substantial  advancement.  Besides  the  general  re- 
vision shown  in  the  ])reoeding  table  there  have  been  at  various 
timeB  changes  in  our  tariff  schedules,  not  affecting  the  entire 
list  of  articles.  The  various  tariff  laws  are  shown  in  detail  in 
the  following  table : 

Our   rrinotpal   Tariff   LnwM. 

Date  of  such  "act.  Oharnoter  of  the  bill  and  other  remarks. 

1789,  July      4 Specific  and  ad  valorem  rates,  latte-r  ixcvvw  ^  \» 

15   ])er  cent. 

1790,  August   10.. Specific  and  ad  valorem  vaW^i,  VoAA^fex  licv>\\\  i-'V^ 

151^   per  cent. 
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the  various  artit^lcB  affected  by  the  tariil  upon  wbioli  changsa  jln 
ratea  of  <3uty  are  Uesi  ruble,"  ^ 

In  the  Housii,  on  May  16,  Mr>  Payne,  from  the  Committae 
on  Ways  and  Means,  moved  the  passage  of  the  following  tarifE 
re  so  hit  Ion :  '^Kesolved,  iTaat  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
ia  authorised  to  sit  during^  the  recass  of  Congress  and  to  gather 
such  informiition,  through  Government  agents  or  otherwii^e,  as 
to  it  may  seem  fit  looking  toward  the  preparation  of  a  bill  for 
the  revision  of  thfe  tariff;  and  said  committee  is  authorized  to 
purchase  such  books  and  to  have  such  printing  and  binding 
done  as  it  shall  refjuire,  and,  in  addition  to  requiring  the  atten- 
dance of  the  committee  stenographers,  is  authorized  to  employ 
an  additional  stenographer,  and  to  incur  auch  other  expeuiics 
as  may  im  deemed  necessary  by  said  committee ;  and  all  the 
expenses  of  «aid  committee  shall  bo  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  ori  the  usual  vouchora^  approved  aa  now  pro*^, 
vided  by  law?'  The  rcisolution  was  agreed  to  by  a  striet  jmrty 
vote  of  154  yeas  to  92,  nays. 

The  platform  adopted  at  Chicago  by  the  National  llepublican 
Convention    and   the   pledge   made  in   the   tariff   plank  will    be; 
faithfully  kept  by  those  selected  to  make  our  laws,  in  the  nest 
session  of  the  60th  Congress  or  in  the  iirst  session  of  the  Blst, 
Congress  ;  but  in  the  light  of  hit^tory  and  with  the  experience 
we  have  had  for  120  years,  and  the  record  of  the  Republican 
party  on  this  subject,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  new  taritf 
will  be  a  meastire  fully  protective  in  prmciple  and  framed  with; 
a  view  to  meet  the  requirements  on  an  equitable  basia  of  every 
section,  every  class,  and  every  induntry. 

The  primary  idea  in  levying-  a  tax  upon  merchandise  entering, 
a  commnnity  or  State  vtas  to  require  persons  from  abroad  trad- 
ing in  that  co 0*^5 unity  to  bear  their  proper  share  in  th  ^  public 
expenditures.  The  tranquillity  and  order  of  the  community,  and 
hence  its  coumitfrfial  poysihilitjes,  were  maiutained  by  the  g-ov- 
ejnment,  for  whose  support  the  local  producers  and  merchantB 
were  taxed,  and  it  was  held  thiit  merchants  from  abroad  desir^ 
ing-  to  enjuy  the  privilege  of  trading  in  that  community  should 
contribute  their  proper  share  to  the  maintenance  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  assured  commercial  privileges,  and  that  the^\'  should 
contribute  a  relatively  larger  percentage  of  the  valuf*  of  the 
merchandise  sold  than  was  required  of  the  local  dealrr  liecauso 
the  foreign  merchant  carried  away  with  him  his  profits,  while 
the  domestic  prodncrr  or  dealer  expended  his  profits  in  ihc  home 
community  in  the  sup^wrt  of  his  family  or  in  the  employment  of 
other  members  of  the  community.  Hence  the  tariff — a  tax  upon 
nierohandif!e  entering  a  community  from  abroad. 

^^^m^M^w  from  On  t  side  CoiM  petit  Ion  Con^f  ^ittlT^  TttcreaHlnfit. 

Originally  the  danger  to  domestic  industries  from  foreign 
competition  was  much  less  than  at  the  present  time.  Merchan- 
dise brought  into  any  country  from  abroad  mtist  first  bear  the 
cost  of  transpoi'tation,  and  in  times  when  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation was  p^reat,  and  when  goods  were  necessarily  transported 
by  animal  power  and  by  sailing  vessels  onl3%  this  high  cost  of 
carriage  was  of  itself  a  protection  to  the  domcstjc  prrducer  in 
any  eovmtry.  True,  thft  producer  of  merchandise  .pist  across 
the  border  line  of  a  country  had  an  enormous  advantapre  1  ver  the 
producer  a  thousand  or  five  thousand  miles  distant,  but  as  only 
sinall  priYportion  of  the  producers  w^ere  located  near  to  the 
'der  line  such  countries  did  not  find  it  nacessary  to  establish 
\  tariftiii  Ut  prot.cct  their  own  prorlucers  or  mafinfaoturers* 
iil^ancp  which  foreign  goods  must  be  carried  and  the  cost 
«uj«pfiruition  over  tJi:'«  distance  alone  sene  iff  create  a 
ye  wali  for  the  domestic  producer.  In  late  years  trhese 
na  I  if  dist-ance  and  transportation  have  absolutely 
The  railroad  and  the  modern  steamship  have  reduced 
t  trail  importation  compared  with  that  in  the  early  part 
h»i  tuiddle  of  the  century  just  ended :  while  the  tele- 
tbe  telephone  hare  annihilated  distance  and  t£iue» 
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'  Hert»lian tUse  from  the  interJor  of  Europe,  ordered  by  telephone, 
telegraph,  and  cable,  trftiia ported  from  its  place  of  production 
by  trolley  road,  canalized  rivers,  or  boats  operated  by  steam  or 
electricity,  or  by  railway  to  the  Atlantic^  and  thence  by  great 
steamships,  built  to  carry  hundreds  of  carlo  ad*  at  a  single 
voyage*  acruss  the  ocean,  and  agfain  transported  to  the  interior 
of  the  United  States^  by  the  cheapest  land  transportation  ever 
known  to  man»  can  he  placed  at  the  door  of  the  consumer  in  th© 
Mississippi  Valley  for  a  Y^ry  small  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
traasporting-  the  same  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 


Cbeap  Frel^htri  H»ire  D^atroyed  NAtnral  Proteettoii. 
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As  a  result  the  proteetlon  which  distance  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation atforded  to  the  local  producer  has  disappeared,  and  witti- 
ont  a  protective  tariff,  established  by  the  Government,  he  has  as  his 
direct  competitor  the  low-priced  labor  of  any  and  every  part  of 
the  i«"orld.  The  cheap  labor  of  the  den^^ly  populated  count rlea 
of  Europe,  the  140  million  low-priced  workers  of  Bussia»  the  30Q 
million  people  of  India,  whose  average  wage  is  but  a  few  cents 
per  day,  and  the  400  million  workers  of  China  are  to  day  aa 
mnch  the  competitors  of  the  workman  of  the  United  States  as 
though  they  w^re  lovati^d  but  just  across  the  border.  Modern 
methods  of  transportation  and  communication  have  brought 
these  great  masses  of  prod  lie  era  to  our  very  doors^  and  witbout 
the  protection  which  the  tariff  affords  would  place  that  ebeap 
labor  in  as  close  competition  with  our  own  a:^  it* would  hare 
been  a  half  century  a^o  if  located  bnt  a  hundred  miles  away* 

Ais  an  example  of  the  reduction  in  cost  of  transpoi'tation  may 
be  cited  the  fact  that  the  annual  averaj^  frelg-ht  rate  on 'wheat 
from  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  by  the  cheapest  method  of  trans- 
portation*  in  1873  was  40  cents  per  bushel  and  ia  1903  8  eetita 
per  bushel,  or  but  one-fifth  that  of  only  30  years  earlier.  Com- 
paring conditions  tiow  with  those  of  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  the  redvictjon  is  still  greater,  and  the  cost  of  iraneporta- 
tion  at  the  prcF^ient  time  may  safely  be  said  to  be  less  than  oBe- 
tenth  of  that  then  existing'.  An  illustration  of  the  reduction  in 
eost  of  transportation  through  modern  methods  i^  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  census  of  1?(S0  showed  that  the  railways  could 
traniiport  a  ton  of  wheat  for  b  g^iven  dist«Tiee  as  cheaply  as  a 
single  bushel  t^onld  be  transported  the  saine  distanre  by  horse 
power,  and  railway  rates  have  f allien  practically  OTie*half  sine© 
that  time.  That,  high  authority  the  Encyclopedia  Fritannica 
states  in  its  1903  edition  that  the  mechanic  in  Liverp  ol  mttf 
tfo-M?  pap  with  oif€  duif^s  wages  the  entire  toBt  of  fransporUn^ 
€k  ffefj^'^H  ^ffjiplff  of  bread  an4  meat  for  otre  man  from  Vhicafft- 
to  thfit  elty. 

These  facts  illustrate  how  completely  modern  methods  have 
destroyed  the  protection  which  the  local  producer  formerly  had 
against  foreign  competitors,  and  explain  the  reason  why  n>odern 
governments  have  found  it  necessary,  one  by  one,  to  adopt  the 
protective  system,  until  now  many  men  4n  the  most  ardent  and 
chief  remain inff  supporter  of  the  nonprotective  system,  the 
[Jnited  Kingdom,  are  seriously  discussing  the  adoption  of  a 
protective  tariff.  This  gradual  destrnction  of  the  natural  pro- 
tection fortnerly  sfTortled  by  distance  and  cost  of  trausporta- 
tfloti  accounts  for  th»'  fact  that  it  has  been  fonnd  necessary  to 
maintain  the  protective  taritf  on  the  variotrs  industries  as  they 
have  develo|>ed,  and  that  this  necessity  for  maintainiufT^  protec- 
tion for  those  indtistries  has  meantime  been  recognized  by  all 
other  leading  manufacturing  countries  nf  the  wort  1  whose  in* 
dustries  were  developpd  even  l>efore  those  of  the  United  State s^ 
except  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whose  ppople  are 
now  clamorini^  for  a  return  to  protection  of  their  1oii|t  estab- 
Hshed  domestic  indtn^ tries*  This  rcdnetion  in  cost  of  trans- 
portation is  indeed  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  stea<ly  move- 
ment toward  protection  which  has  characterised  the  history 
of  the  world  during  the  hist  half  centnry*  The  fact  thrtt,  with 
improved  methods  of  transiiortation  and  a  narrovjw^  ol  ^ves- 
tances  aad  cheapening  of  co?^!  ot  ttaiYa^fl^^Vj^^  ^?^^  -^"^ij^si 
world  hm   become  the   next-door  neig^i^onc   ol  ^^wiifet  ti^a^tsmsbNsaKA!^ 
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has  compelled  that  community  to  establish  tariff  duties  of  a 
:haracter  which  would  reduce  the  competition  offered  by  the 
?heap  labor  of  those  communities  against  which  distance  no 
longer  affoi*d8  protection. 

Practically  all  of  the  500,000  miles  of  railway  and  16  million 
tons  of  steamship  tonnage  with  which  the  world  is  now  supplied 
have  been  created  since  the  middle  of  last  century;  the  world's 
international  commerce  has  quadrupled  while  the  world's  popu- 
lation was  increasing  but  50  per  cent,  and  during  that  very 
period  the  nations  of  the  world  have  one  by  one  found  it 
necessary  to  establisl)  tariff  protection  to  take  the  placi^  of  that 
protection  which  distance  and  high  cost  of  transportation  for- 
merly afforded. 


Trust*  Have  Lonv  Flourished  in  Free  Trade.  Bntpland. 

No  one  familiar  w^ith  the  history  of  trusts  and  great  combi- 
nations in  other  parts  of  the  world  can  for  a  moment  accept  as 
accurate  the  assertion  that  the  tariff  is  responsible  for  the  ex- 
istence of  organizations  of  this  general  character,  whether  un- 
der the  title  of  trusts  or  otherwise.  Mr.  Blaine,  in  1888,  on  re- 
turning from  a  visit  to  Europe,  declared  in  his  speech  opening 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  that  year  that  trusts  and  com- 
binations to  control  prices  even  at  that  early  date  existed  in 
free-trade  England  in  large  numbers;  or,  as  Senator  Dolliver 
has  recently  expressed  it,  "England  was  even  then  plastered  all 
over  with  ^-usts."  In  October,  1895,  a  steel-rail  tr^ist  which  em- 
braced the  steel-rail  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  was  or- 
ganized, and  on  February  5,  1896,  the  London  Ironmonger  an- 
nounced the  details  of  its  agreement,  the  chief  amon?  tl  em  being 
that  "there  is  to  be  no  underselling.'*  In  1895  the  Sheffield 
Telegraph  published  the  draft  of  a  scheme  pr.>posing  t:  e  com- 
bination of  200  iron  firms  in  the  various  cities  of  E  iLhind  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  prices  of  all  classes  of  ron.  In 
1897  the  details  of  the  combination  between  the  great  armament 
manufacturing  firms  were  announced.  Some  of  the  gr  at  com- 
binations in  England  for  the  control  of  prices  of  articles  in 
common  use  were  organized  as  early  as  1890,  among  them*  the 
following :  The  Salt  Union.  Limited,  with  a  cap  tal  of 
$10,000,000;  in  the  same  year,  the  Alkali  Company,  combining  43 
manufacturing  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $30,000,000 ;  the 
J.  &  P.  Coates  Company,  thread  manufacturers,  in  1896,  a  com- 
bination of  four  businesses  with  a  capital  of  $37,000,000 ;  another 
cotton  thread  organization,  a  year  later,  combining  15  manu- 
facturing establishments  with  a  capital  of  $14,000,000;  a  com- 
bination of  ^cotton  spinners  in  1898,  combining  31  establishments 
with  a  capital  of  $30,000,000 ;  in  the  same  year  a  combination  of 
the  dyeing  interests,  combining  22  establishments  with  a  capital 
of  $22.000.000 ;  also  in  the  same  year  a  combination  of  the  York- 
shire Wool  Combers,  combining  38  establishements  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $12,000,000 ;  also  in  1898  a  combination  of  60  calico  print- 
ing establishments  with  a  capital  of  $46,000,000;  in  1900  a  com- 
bination of  28  wall  paper  manufacturers  with  a  capital  of 
$21,000,000,  and  in  the  same  year  a  combination  of  46  establish- 
ments of  cotton  and  wool  dyeing  organizations  with  a  capital 
of  $15,000,000.  In  the  decade  1890-1900  the  public  announce- 
ments of  combinations  in  free-trade  England  include^  328  dif- 
ferent business  concerns  amalgamated  into  15  great  organiza- 
tions with  a  total  capital  of  $230,003,000,  while  a  ve  -y  large 
number  of  minor  organizations  and  those  which  wero  not  made 
public  should  be  added  to  the  list  to  render  it  complete.  Many 
great  combinations  have  been  organized  in  free-trade  England 
since  1900,  but  this  history  of  the  decade  in  which  great  com- 
binations of  capital  of  this  character  have  been  common  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  where  manufacturing  capital  is  pie  tiful  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  such  combinations  and  or^a'uz  itions  are 
not  confined  to  protection  countries,  but  on  the  contrary  flourish 
with  equal  vigor  in  the  one  free-trade  country  of  the  world  in 
which  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital  exist^^  to  yvstily  the  qv- 
ff-anlzatioii  of  combinations  of  this  kind. 
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Bxport  Price  Redaction  in  Free  Trade  IfinMrland. 

Exportation  at  prices  below  those  of  the  home  market  is  not 
in  any  sense  the  result  of  or  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  It  is  practiced  more  freely  in  fvee  trade  (Ireat 
Britain  than  in  any  other  country.  United  States  Consul  Hnfus 
Fleming,  writing  from  his  i^ost  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  an 
official  report  on  this  subject  says: 

"  *lt  is  the  policy  of  British  manufacturers  to  maintain 
prices  in  the  home  market  at  the  ■  highest  possible  level  and 
to  make  whatever  roucessloKS  may  be  necetiMury  in  foreiyn 
markets^*  said  the  managing  director  of  a  leading  British  metal- 
working  ccmipany  to  me.  He  referred  to  the  industries  hi 
general,  excepting  such  as  are  based  largely  upon  the  manufac- 
ture of  low-grade  goods  for  the  foreign  trade.  There  can  i)e 
no  doubt  that  this  manufacturer  spoke  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  His  opinion  is  corroborated  by  investigation 
in  various  departments  of  production.  Cutting  prirCH  in  forcif/n 
markets  to  meet  competition,  or  to  prevent  competition,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  a  common  practice,  the  length  to  which  it 
is  carried  depending  altogether  on  circumstances,  chiefly  on 
stocks  and  labor  conditions.  When  a  considerable  surplus  re- 
mains on  the  hands  of  the  producer  the  effort  is  to  avoid  over- 
loading the  home  market  and  thus  reducing  the  price  of  the 
bulk  of  the  product  to  sell  the  surplus  in  foreign  countries 
at  the  best  price  obtainable. 

"At  all  times,  even  when  great  trade  conditions  at  home  and 
abroad  are  excellent,  it  is  the  rule  in  British  industries  to  quote 
lower  prices  to  foreign  buyers  and  British  ex  porters  than  to 
the  average  domestic  trader.  The  difference  in  favor  of  the  for- 
eigner or  exporter  ranges  from  4  to  6  per  cent.  The  British 
maker  of  an  important  machine  informs  me  that,  although  hi; 
has  no  competititm,  he  quotes  the  machine  to  customers  in 
Belgium  and  one  or  two  other  countries  on  the  Continent  at 
15  per  cent  less  than  the  price  Jit  which  it  is  sold  in  thi.-*. 
comitry  The  reason  is  that  these  Belgian  and  other  Continental 
firms  will  not  pay  more  than  a  certain  amount  for  it,  and  he 
comes  to  their  terms  in  order  to  obviate  the  danger  of  compe- 
tition arising  from  the  invention  and  manufacture  of  a  simi- 
lar apparatus  in  Belgium  or  elsewhere.  He  told  me  that  he 
would  sell  abroad,  in  the  present  state  of  trade,  at  any  price 
he  could  get  above  cost.  Another  example  of  sales  made  in 
a  foreign  market  at  much  1k»1ow  home  prices  has  fallen  directly 
under  my  notice.  I  have  seen  invoices  of  a  British  firm  of  steel 
wire  manufacturers  to  (lerman  buyers  in  which  the  prices  were 
fully  20yg  per  cent  lower  than  the  prices  quoted  to  home  cus- 
tomers. This  reduction  was  not  due  to  an  extraordinary  sur- 
plus, but  principally  to  a  determination  to  put  a  certain  line 
of  goods  into  a  comi>etitive  market. 

'There^are  few  manufacturers  whose  business  in  foreign 
competitive  markets  is  not  regularly  condu<*ted  on  the  plan  of 
getting  the  goods  off  their  hands  at  a  profit  if  p<jssible  and  at 
cost  if  necessary.  It  may  be  doubted  if  price  lists  and  discount 
sheets  are  anything  more,  outside  of  the  hr>me  market,  than  aitls 
to  bargaining,  except  in  seasons  of  very  marked  activity  at 
home.  In  most  trades  the  one  fixed  purpose  is  to  not  reduce 
prices  to  British  ccmsumers  until  forced  to  do  so.  .As  one  manu- 
facturer expressed  it  to  me,  'This  is  the  very  root  of  success 
in  all  commercial  busines.s — to  hold  what  you  have  and  gain 
what  you  can.* 

••(h'erproduction  is  an  evil  no  less  frecpiently  observed  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  (lermany  and  the  I'nited  States.  A  well- 
known  English  writer  on  economic  subjects,  who  l)eloiigs  to  the 
.  Manchester  school,  saicl  to  me  in  a  recent  (conversation  that 
it  was  distinctly  true,  as  stated  in  one  of  his  works  on  trade 
relations,  that  overproduction,  although  not  (in  his  opinion) 
BO  widely  diffused  here  as  in  the  I'nited  States,  was  a  diiticult 
recurring  factor  in  the  commercial  jirolilem  ;  that  'thf  British 
manufacturer.  undiM-  such  <-in'um>tan<'f's.  re('oirni'»'>  tli**  inadxis- 
ability  of  floodiFiir  h»>  <>wu  m;irl\«'t<  wirli  rlp-ap  «*<Mum<»*U\.\v"t , 
which  they  will  req-irc  time  tn  t\''i-sv.  \\\v.>  vXv^^-v^'nwv^  n>cv^ 
period  when  he  can  supply  them  aj^viwi  yu'»>Vvvjl\A'5,  au<\.  XAvere\^v« 
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he  sells  the  surplus  to  foreign  countries  at  a  loss*  He  added 
that  *there  is  scarcely  a  tariff  wall  in  existence  that  the  British 
manufacturer  will  not  climb  over  at  such  times.* 

"This  political  economist  looks  upon  the  foreign  trade  as 
distinct  from  the  domestic  trade ^  to  be  handled  by  each  producer 
as  circumstances  seem  to  demand,  especially  in  periods  of  over- 
production. To  the  same  effect  a  prominent  brewer,  an  ex- 
member  of  Parliment,  said:  '1  have  been  dumping  ale  and  beer 
on  foreig^n  markets  all  my  life  whenever  I  have  had  a  surplus. 
Practically  every  manufacturer  in  this  country  sells  his  goods 
ahroad  for  the  hest  price  they  will  bring  when  his  stock  is  too 
heavy  to  be  unloaded  at  home  in  a  reasonable  time  without  breaJs* 
ing  th*^  market/  As  I  have  before  indicated,  this  statement  of 
British  commercial  practice  is,  in  my  opinion,   unquestionable." 

United  States  Consul  Samuel  M.  Taylor  writes  from  Glasgow, 
Scotland:  ''Generally  sf^eaking,  manufacturers  of  soft  goods 
(cottons,  etc.)  have  one  price  for  domestic  and  export  trade, 
and  surplus  stocks  are  avoided  by  limiting  the  output,  even  to 
the  extent  of  closing  the  works.  However,  if  there  id  a  sor- 
plus,  *odds  and  ends,'  it  is  exported  at  reduced  prices.  In  the 
iron  and  steel  trade,  however,  it  is  different.  Manufactured 
steel  for  export  is  sold  at  from  5  to  10  i>er  cent,  less  than  for 
domestic  use,  and  even  at  a  greater  reduction.  In  other  words, 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  a  foreign  country  where  compe- 
tition is  brisk  is  largely  assumed  by  the  British  exporter  or 
manufacturer  by  means  of  this  reduction,  and  even  England 
is  treated  as  foreign  by  the  Scotch  manufacturer  and  gets  re- 
ductions accordingly.  The  Scotch  manufacturer  neither  expects 
nor  receives  the  same  profits  on  his  exports  to  foreign  countries 
that  he  obtains  at  home.  The  same  statement  applies  largely 
to  machinery.  In  Scotland  a  combination  at  present  exists 
which  fijces  the  price  of  steel  plates  for  the  whole  of  Scotland, 
but  gives  the  members  of  the  combination  power  to  sell  in  other 
districts  than  Scotland  at  whatever  prices  they  choose.  In  the 
coal  trade,  in  the  words  of  my  informant,  'it  is  well  recognized 
that  foreign  consumers  can  buy  cheaper  than  home  consumers, 
the  reason  being  that  colliery  proprietors  could  not  dispose 
of  their  product  with  the  regularity  and  in  the  quantity  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  large  output  unless  they  sold  cheap  and 
granted  facilities  to  the  foreigner.'  " 

Ifixport   Price  Reduction   In   Forelgrn    Countries. 

Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  in  a  statement  before  the  House 
CoDMnittee  on  Merchant  Marine  in  April,  1906,  said:  "The 
Great  ^Britain  home  price  of  rails  is  $31.50  per  ton  and  the  ex- 
port price  of  Great  Britain  is  $25,  f.  o.  b.  their  mills.  In 
Germany  the  home  price  is  $30  and  the  export  price  $24;  in 
.Prance  the  home  price  is  $31  and  the  export  pricf?  $25.50;  in 
Austria  the  home  price  is  $31  and  the  export  price  $25.50; 
in  Belgium  the  home  price  is  $30  and  the  export  price  $34; 
in  the  United  States  the  home  price  is  $28  and  the  export. price 
about  $26.60.  There  is  less  margin  in  this  country  than  any- 
where else,  and  the  home  prices  abroad,  you  will  obserre,  are 
invariably  larger  than  our  home  prices. 

"Now,  take  structural  material,  including  shapes,  plates,  bars, 
angles  and  tees.  In  Great  Britain  the  home  price  is  $1.60 
per  100  pounds  and  the  export  price  $1.35 ;  in  Germany  the  home 
price  is  $1.50  and  the  export  price  $1.25;  in  France  the  home 
price  is  $1.65  and  the  export  price  $1.35 ;  in  Austria  the  home 
price  is  $1.50  and  the  export  price  $1.35;  in  Belgium  the  home 
price  is  $1.55  and  the  export  price  $1.35;  in  the  United  States 
the  home  price  is  $1.60  and  the  export  price  $1.40.  Our  price 
of  plates  lately  has  slightly  increased  because  of  the  demand. 
Our  customers  generally,  however,  are  covered  for  the  season  at 
about  $1.40.  These  figures  are  taken  from  authoritative  sources 
and  T  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  reliable.  They 
are  the^  figures  upon  which  we  are  doin^  our  business  right 
along  every  day." 

*"If  you  did  not  have  this  avenue  oi  export  trade  \i>j  nv\i\k^ 
you  could  dispoae  of  the   surplus  product  nvYiicYi  \a  Vn.  eiLce^a  «S. 
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the  domestip  demand,"  said  Representative  Littlefield,  "you  would 
either  have  to  stop  producing  and  therefore  lose  the  use  of 
your  mills  and  sustain  a  loss  in  that  respect,  or  you  would  have 
to  carry  the  surplus  product  on  hand  until  the  demand  •was 
created  for  it  elsewhere? 

*'Yes;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  manufac- 
ture and  carry  ,the  surplus ;  it  runs  into  money  so  fast.  I  think  we 
would  have  to  shut  down  our  mills,  and  you  know  what  that 
means  in.  the  disorganization  of  forces.  So  it  really  comes  to 
this:  That  we  would  be  obliged  to  increase  the  cost  of  manu- 
fucture  if  we  could  not  run  at  full  capacity.  That  would  be 
the  inevitable  result." 

Bnffllah  Attitude  ToTvarda  Truata. 

The  United  States  Industrial  Commission  mftde  a  thorough 
Investigation  of  trusts  and  trust  operations  in  foreign  countries 
as  well  aci  in  the  United  States  in  1900,  sending  an  expert  (Prof. 
J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  University)  to  the  principal  E:  ropeaa 
countries  and  giving  the  subject  much  careful  attention  and 
study.  The  report  stated  that  "there  is  a  strong  tendency  to- 
ward the  formation  of  industrial  combinations  everywhere  in 
Europe,"  and  of  the  situation  in  England  says:  "There  were  in. 
earlier  days  very  many  local  combinations  to  keep  up  prices, 
and  in  some  cases  these  rings  have  proved  very  successful.  ^  With- 
in the  last  three  years  a  very  active  movement  toward  the  con- 
centration of  industry  into  large  single  corporations,  quite  after 
the  form  that  has  been  common  in  the  United  States,  may  be. 
observed.  Nearly  all  the  feeling  that  one  notes  in  England  on 
this  subject  has  reference  to  the  later  corporations  formed  by 
the.  buying  up  of  many  different  establishments  in  the  same  line 
of  business — corporations  that  through  combination  have  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  in  many  particulars  a  good  degree  of  monop- 
olistic control.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Industrial  combinations  in  Europe 
do  not  seem  to  have  awakened  the  hostility  iu  any  co^^vf*  i  t 
is  met  with  in  the  United  States.  In  England  .one  finds  in 
the  papers  a  little  expression  of  fear  of  the  newer  large  cor- 
porations. The  Government  has  taken  no  action  whatever  re- 
garding them  further  than  to  pass,  August  8,  1900,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Companies  Act,  which  provides  for  greater  publicity 
regarding  the  promotion  and  the  annual  business  of  corpora- 
tions than  ^before.  *  *  ♦  There  is,  relatively  speaking,  little 
objection  to  combinations  in  Europe,  and  in  some  caises  the 
governments  and  people  seem  to  believe  that  they  are  needed  to 
meet  modern  industrial  conditions.  They  do  believe  that  they 
should  be  carefully  supervised  by  the  Government  and,  if  nec- 
essary, controlled.  ♦  *  *  The  great  degree  of  publicity  in  the 
organization  of  corporations  has  largely  prevented  tTiese  evils 
arising  from  stock  watering,  and  has  evidently  had  much  effect 
in  keeping  prices  steady  and  reasonable  and  in  keeping  wages 
steady  and  just.  There  seems  to  be  no  inclination  toward  the 
passage  of  laws  that  shall  attempt  to  kill  the  combinations. 
This  is  believed  to  be  impossible  and  unwise.  Laws  should  at- 
tempt only  to  control,  and  that,  apparently,  chiefly  through 
publicity,  though  the  governments  may  be  given  restrictive 
power  in  exceptional  cases." 

BIfeGt  of  Protection  on  Bxport  Trade. 

One  of  the  assertions  made  and  offered  as  an  argument 
against  protection  is  that  high  tariffs  established  by  a  country 
lead  other  countries  to  discriminate  against  the  products  of  that 
protection  country  and  exclude  them  from  their  markets,  either 
•  by.  adverse  legislation  or  otherwise.  Let  us  see  about  this.  "The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating."  The  proof  of  the  effect 
of  protective  tariffs  upon  the  export  trade  of  the  countries 
having  such  protection  is  found  in  the  measure  of  the  actual 
growth  of  their  exports  as  compared  with  the  growth  of  coun- 
tries not  having  a  protective  tariff  and  offering  in  the  world's 
markets  the  same  class  of  goods*  as  those  offered  by  the  protec- 
tion country.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  re- 
cently published   a    Statistical  A}QE\.T^A\t  ol  \Jaj6  '^or^^^  ^X^^aa. 
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(r*T**  the  exports  of  domestic  prodiitts  by  eacli  of  the  principal 
*"oiiritnfH  i>f  the  world  during  a  long  term  of  yearK.  It  i^  easiy, 
th**iK  lo  ^^fitiipare  the  g-mwth  in  exiJorU'^  l»y  fhp  t*oiiiitrje8  haFingf 
A  pf^j|<!ftJve  tariff  with  that  of  the  single  remaining'  tionprot^sc* 
ted  i'l/iiniry— the  United  Kingdom.  The  two  most  strongly 
nmi*lced  examples  of  protective  tarilf  countrie?^  are  Germany  and 

Ithe  (Tnltetl  Stat-es,  and  the  ehief  frec-tracle  eonntry  of  the  wnrld 
i*i  the  llnited  Kingdom.  These  three  crjunti-ioH  are  also  pspepiaUy 
•uitubJe  for  contrast  in  the  effet»ts  of  their  respective  tariff 
poiictieK  npoTi  their  export  trade  by  reason  of  tht*  farr.  that  thay 
a-rp  the  i'hief  competitors  for  the  great  markets  of  ih-  world 
»ntl  the  only  eountrJe5j  of  the  world  whose  anntiai  rxpurts  reayh 
or  pass  the  hill  Ion  dollar  line,  each  of  tliesp  t"o:in  tries  exporting 
an  anally  more  tlian  one  billion  dollaivs'  worth  of  nierfhandise* 
while  no  other  country  of  the  world  ha8  ever  exportaJ  so  much 

I  as  one  billion  dollars'  value  of  donief^ti<^  ]jroduetr«  in  a  single 
year,  I^et  \m  see,  tiien,  what  the  ciTeet  of  protection  has  been 
upon  sales  abroad  by  the  United  States  and  Germany,  the  world's 
mo8t  conspicuous  examples  of  protective- tar  iff  eonnirief*.  as  com- 
pared with  the  effect  of  free  trade  upoa  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  >vnrUfs  most  marked  exampli*  of  low- 
tariff  cotmtries.  The  Statistical  Abstract,  above  referred  to, 
compiled  from  the  official  fig  it  res  of  the  conntricH  in  question 
and  isj^ued  by  the  Bureau  of  R  tat  is  tics,  shows  that  the  exports 
of  domestic  products  from  free-trade  rnitcd  Kingtlom  grew 
from  1,085  million  dollars  in  1880  to  1.8„^R  millions  in  1906, 
an  increase  of  less  than  70  per  cent;  whilt^  thnsp  from  protec- 
tfon  Germany  grew  from  688  millions  in    1H80  to  t,aG4  millions 

I  in  1905,  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent;  and  those  from  protec- 
tion United  States  grew  from  824  millions  in  ISSO  to  1,854  mil- 
lions in  1907,  an  increase  of  125  per  cent*  This  certainly  doea 
not^  justify'  the  assertion  that  other  countries  discriminate 
Against  and  reject  the  merchandise  of  the  country  having  pro- 
tective •tariff  laws  and  favor  that  of  coiintrie-4  having  free  trade. 
While  of  course  the  general  law  of  supply  and  de  and  in- 
flnences  in  a  g-r eater  or  less  degree  the  volume  of  exports  from 
year  to  year,  the  experiences  above  cited  are  sufficJent  to  clearly 

Iindicate  that  the  existence  of  a  protective  duty  on  imports  does 
tiot  result  in  an  exclusion  of  our  exports  hy  other  cocn tries, 
isince  our  exports  have  increased  enormously  during  the  opera- 
tion of  protective  tarjff  laws. 
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Another  and  even  more  striking  illustration  of  the  growth 
of  exports  under  low  tariff  and  protection,  respectively,  is  found 
in  a  stndy  of  the  detailed  liistory  of  the  tariffs  and  exp  rt  trade 
of  the*  United  States-  The  only  protective  tariffs  wh  ch  the 
United  States  had  prior  to  1861  operated  during  the  years  1813- 
16»  1825-33,  and  1843-46,  an  aggregate  of  17  yearns  prior  to  1861. 
Since  that  time  protective  iarlifs  have  covered  the  year^  1861-94 
and  18B7-1908,  making  the  totnl  of  the  period  covered  by  protec- 
tive tariffs  6riJ  years,  against  57  years  of  low  tariff,  counting  the 
formative  period  from  1790  to  1813  as  low^  tariff.  Thus  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution  is  about  evenly 
divided  Isetween  protet^tive  tariff  and  low  tariff.  Now,  let  us  see 
the  result  in  its  effec't  upon  our  exports  during  those  two  great 
periods  of  protection  anil  low  tariff — 63  years  of  protection  and 
57  years  of  low  tariff.  Diirrng  the  fl7  yearrt  of  low  tariff  the  im- 
pttrU  exceeded  the  exports  by  $514,934,931;  during  the  62  years 
f  protective  tariffs  the  ViPpoi't^  exceeded  thf:  impLtrts  toy  over 
billion  dollars.  Thtf>ie  st^itement^g  are  compiled  from  official 
port>i  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics  tLud  their  ac- 
-Tfacy  can  oot  be  c^alled  into  question.  Docs  this  look  as  though  . 
t«ctive  tariffs  had  the  effect  of  reducing  or  destroying  the 
*t  trade*? 


lt|||i«>tl    States   on    Acconnt    uf   C^tir    TartlTf 
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have  been  made  from  time  to  time  that  ^European 
likely,  by  reason  of  the  high  protective  tariff  in 
tes,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  t^T  the  exclaslon 
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of  ©UT  products  from  thtvt  markets.  Ihis  asatrtion  hmm  be^n 
made  over  and  over  agftln  for  year%  but  more  sBp^ciallj  in  com- 
pftratively  recent  jear$.  But  such  action  seems  highly  improbable, 
for  tlie  following  rea&onH :  1.  The  countries  in  which  tl  eee  tbreata 
of  retaliation  are  most  ftequeotly  heard  are  them&elrea,  in  all 
cates  except  the  United  Mng-dom,  protect  ire-tar  j  11  ooimtries, 
and  it  ifl  unlikely  that  they  would  ejerioudy  and  throug^Ji  olli<  ial 
action  complain  of  a  protective  •tariff  established  in  any  other 
country*  %.  The  European  oountrieB  can  not  afford  to  exclude 
our  staple  producti,  which  are  required  in  such  larg-e  quantitiea 
by  their  people  and  which  would  advance  in  price  in  their  mar- 
kata  if  the  supply  from  the  world's  largest  producer  were  cut  off. 
3.  The  eicl union  of  the^e  neoestary  products  from  the  United 
Statei  would  neoesBitate  their  importation  from  other  countrieHi 
and  by  reducing  the  ftupplieji  iu  these  other  countries  would 
make  markets  for  our  products  in  those  countries  drawn  upon 
or  in  other  countries  from  which  they  had  been  accuBtomed  to 
draw  their  supplies.  4.  Experiments  of  this  kind  for  the  ex- 
eluaion  of  our  meats  from  certain  European  countries  have  not  ^ 
resulted  in  a  reduction  of  our  total  exports  of  meats  and  other  ■ 
provisions.  5.  The  countries  which  have  complalnad  most  bitter-  ■ 
ly  of  the  tariff  of  the  United  Stat«B  have  steadily  and  rapidly 
inor#a»ed  their  importations  of  our  products  meantime.  6, 
During  the  very  period  in  which  the  talk  of  exclusion  from 
European  countrieK  of  American  manufactures  have  been  made, 
our  exports  of  manufftatures  to  those  countries  have  most  rapidly 
inoreasod. 

Am  to  the  first  proposition,  it  is  from  the  European  coimtrlea 
f^t  tke  threats  of  retaliation  against  the  proteotive^ariff  lawa 
of  the  United  States  are  most  frequently  heard.  Yet  all  of  the 
leading-  countries  of  Europe,  with  the  e reception  of  the  United 
Klnfi'dom,  have  within  comparatively  recent  years  adopted  pro- 
tect! ve-tariflC  systems  and  in  most  cases  are  now  increasing-  or 
proposing  to  increase  their  rates  of  duty  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  making  their  tariffs  more  thoroughly  ptotcctive.  In  the 
case  of  the  United  Kingdoms  the  only  European  country  of  im- 
portance not  having  a  protective  tariff,  the  adoption  of  a  pro- 
tective system  is  being  strongly  urged.  It  seems  highly  improb 
able  that  a  country  officially  adopting  a  tariff  system  with  the 
explicit  purpose  of  protecting  its  own  industries  would  oom plain 
of  like  action  on  the  part  of  any  other  country,  even  if  the  rates 
which  that  country  imposes  were  higher  than  those  which  it 
Imposes. 

Retnllutlon   a.  Boomerang,  ^M 

The  European  countries  in  question  are  large  consumers  of 
the  great  products   of  the  United   States^^:otton,   wlieat,   corii, 
meats,  and  other  forms  of  provisions — as  well  as  of  manufac- 
tures.    The  United  States  is  the  wor3d*s  largest  prodncor  of  every 
one  of  these  arjticlcs.     She  x* reduces  three-fourths  of  tiie  cotton 
of  the  world;  three -fourths  of  its  corn;  three-fifths  of  tae  wheat 
entering  the  European  market!?  from  extra*European  countries; 
and  two-^fths  of  the  meats  which  enter  into  inter  national  com* 
merce.     The  European  countries,  with  possibly   one   or   two  ex- 
ceptiousi  do  not  produce  a  siifficieut  supply  of  these  articles  for   h 
their  respective  home  markets.     They  must  buy  them  in   large  H 
quantities  from  some  other  part  of  the  world.     One  important  ™ 
effect   of   excluding   from   their   markets    the   products    of    the 
world's  principal  source  of  these  various  articles  must  be  to  in- 
'  crease   in  their  home  markets  the  prices  of  those   articles*     If 
through  concerted  action  by  these  countries  three- fourths  of  the 
world's  supply  of  cotton   (produced  in  the  United  Stiites)   were 
excluded  from  their  markets  naturally  the  price  for  the  remain- 
Lng  one-fourth* of  the  world's  cotton,  wherever  produced,  would  J 
advance  greatly,  and  this  principle  would  apply  iu  the  exclusion  H 
of  any  of  the  great  products  of  which  the  United  States  exports    ■ 
a  sufficiently  Target  percentage  to  make   absence   of  its  product 
a   factor  in   detei'mining  prices.     Imagine   the   effect   upon   the 
price  of  wheat  if  three-fifths  of  the  extra-European  supply  for 
European  markets  w^ere  destroyed  in  a  ftiii^le  Vlc^w-c  ^te  ^a.^,  /V\s!t- 
agine   the   efl^ect   upon   prices    of   meal^i   \i  ^^   y^^    cl^tA*   o^  ^^^ 
woj-id'fl  available  supply  tor  t^e  iiitar\ift.%\oTwa^  Vca.^^  vivt^e.  ^w^29«ft 
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out  of  existence.  Note  the  effect  upon  the  price  of  cotton  due 
to  a  small  shortage  in  the  crop  of  the  Unit(Ml  States,  and  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  effect  if  all  of  the  cotton  supply  of  the 
United  Stat<»s — three-fourths  of  that  which  the  world  produces — 
were  shut  out  of  the  markets  demanding  that  cotton. 

Even  if  certain  countries  were  to  exclude  the  j^reat  products 
of  the  United  States  from  their  markets  they  woijld  be  com- 
pelled to  draw  their  supply  from  some  other  country  or  coun- 
tries, and  the  products  of  the  United  Slates  would  find  her 
markets  in  those  countries  thus  drawn  upon  or  in  thp  countries 
to  which  they  had  formerly  furnished  their  surplus.  The  world's 
production  of  the  requirements  of  man — cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
provisions — is  no  n>()rr  than  the  quantity  recpii red  by  the  variohs 
parts  of  the  world  which  are  now  brought  into  such  close  com- 
mercial relationship  by  reason  of  cheap  transportation,  and  if' 
through  the  exclusion  of  our  products  from  certain  countries 
the  products  of  other  countries  were  drawn  upon  to  supply  those 
markets  our  products  would  in  turn  find  a  sale  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  world  thus  affected  by  that  change  in  supply.  These 
great  requirements  of  man  for  food  and  clothing,  deuianded  as 
they  are  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  easily  transjxjrted  to 
any  given  spot,  like  water,  seek  their  level,  and  the  exclusion  of 
our  products  from  one  country  or  group  of  countries  would 
simply  result  in  their  finding  markets  in  the  spot  from  which 
those  consuming  countries  might  draw  their  supply. 

Reaults    of    ExperliueniH    In    Rotnllntion. 

Certain  experiments  in  the  exclusion  or  attempt  to  exclude 
American  products  have  been  made  in  European  countries  durin^Qr 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  the  effect  of  those  experiments  upon 
our  sales  of  the  articles  in  question  is  worth  noting.  Beginning 
agout  twenty  years  ago  certain  of  the  European  countries  began 
the  exclusion  of  certain  classes  of  meats  from  the  United  States, 
charging  that  they  were  dangerous  to  public  health  by  reason  of 
the  presence  of  trichinae  in  hogs,  Texas  fever  and  other  disoi.-;'-; 
in  cattle,  and  upon  other  but  somewhat  similar  grounds.  These 
rulings  or  legislation  against  American  meats  extended  from 
country  to  country  upon  various  pretexts  during  a  scries  k 
years,  down  to  a  very  recent  date,  proving  in  each  case  more  or 
less  a  barrier  against  the  meat  products  of  the  Unite; I  States. 
They  resulted  in  some  cases  in  more  stringent  export  regulations 
by  the  United  States,  and  in  some  cases  in  a  moditicatiou  of  the 
legislation  or  regulations  in  the  country  of  iniportation,  and 
the  net  result  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  exportation  of 
provisions  from  the  United  States  during  the  very  period  in  ques- 
tion. The  total  value  of  provisions  and  animals  for  iood  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  in  1880,  the  approximate  date  at 
which  this  adverse  movement  against  provisions  from  the  Unitcl 
States  began,  was  130  million  dollars,  and  237  millions  in  1907, 
a  gro\\'th  of  more  than  100  million  dollars  in  exports  of  pro- 
visions and  live  animals  for  food  purposes  during  the  very  period 
in  question,  and  a  very  large  propoi'tion  of  this  growth  was  in 
exports  of  those  articles  to  European  countries. 

Another  evidence  of  the  indisposition  of  other  countries  to 
attempt  to  exclude  the  required  products  of  the  United  States 
from  their  markets  is  foiuid  in  the  fact  that  although  a  dozen 
of  the  great  countries  of  the  world  simultan(»ously  protested 
against  the  Dingley  tariff  act,  no  one  of  those  countries  ex- 
cluded any  of  the  products  of  the  United  States  following  the  ^ 
enactment  of  that  law  or  even  reduced  by  a  single  dollar  the* 
value  of  their  purchases  from  this  country.  These  protests, 
while  not  a  joint  action,  and  while  relating  in  some  cases  to  dif- 
ferent features  of  the  act  from  those  com[)lained  of  by  other 
Drotesting  coimtries,  were  practically  simultaneous,  and  as  the 

usage  of  the  act  without  recognition  of  their  protest  was  a 

rultaneous  rejection  by  the  United  States  of  those  protests, 

"''Hjcurrence  offered  to  them  a  special  and  unique  opj^ortunitj' 

'Mnbined  action  in  excluding  our  products  from  tlieir  mar- 

TTet  not  a  single  one  of  those  countries  took  such  action, 

■  tio  case  did  they  reduce  their  purchases  from  the  I  nitcd 

On   the  contrary,   our  expoHs  to  every   one  of  the   i.i 
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countries  have  increased.  Our  exports  to  the  12  countries  which 
protested  against  the  act  in  question  were  in  1896  $618,688,000, 
and  in  1907  $1,220,000,000,  an  increase  of  about  100  per  cent  as 
compared  with  1896,  the  year  prior  to  that  in  which  these  pro- 
tests were  made.  (See  table  of  countries  protesting  against 
Dingley  law,  and  exports  to  them.) 

Besides,  the  complete  power  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  retaliation  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  only 
countries  from  which  there  could  be  any  possibility  of  danger 
are  the  leading  industrial  and  commercial  nations  of  Europe, 
Their  policy -is  protective,  so  is  ours.  But  if  they  are  compelled 
to  buy  largely  of  ourproducts  from  necessity,  we  buy  largely  of 
theirs  from  choice.  We  are  among  their  best  customers,  what 
they  buy  of  us  are  jiecessaries ;  what  we  buy  of  them  are  chiefly 
luxuries.  If  they  were  to  proscribe  our  prbducts  vve  could  more 
easily  proscribe  theirs.  So  long  as  we  maintain  the  protective 
policy  we  can  defend  ourselves;  the  more  we  advance  towards 
free  trade  the  fewer  weapons  of  defense  we  hold. 

Thus,  both  the  logic  of  the  siti^ation  and  our  actual  experi- 
ence with  adverse  legislation  and  threats  of  such  legislation  fail 
to  justify  the  assertion  that  our  products  of  any  class  are  being 
excluded  or  are  likely  to  be  excluded  from  the  markets  of  other 
countries  by  reason  of  our  protective  tariff. 

0«r  Bzports  of  Manufaotnrea  Gain  More  Rapidly  titan  those 
of  Natural  Prodacts. 

To  the  argument  that  the  world  must  have  our  natural  pro- 
ducts and  hence  our  freedom  from  danger  of  adverse  combina- 
tions against  them  an  answer  might  be  made  that  our  chief 
concern  is  in  the  exports  of  manufactures.  True,  but  has  the 
existence  of  our  protective  tariff  affected  adversely  our  exports 
of  manufactures?  The  exports  of  manufactures  in  the  fiscal 
year  1897,  the  last  year  under  the  low  tariff  Wilson  law,  were 
311  million  dollars;  in  1907  they  were  740  million  dollars,  an 
increase  of  about  150  per  cent.  During  that  same  period  the 
exports  of  all  articles  other  than  manufactures  increased  from 
721  millions  in  1897  to  1,114  millions  in  1907,  an  iucrease  of 
about  50  per  cent.  Thus  our  exports  of  manufactures  have  in- 
creased about  150  per  cent  and  those  of  all  other  articles  about 
50  per  cent  during  the  existence  of  the  highly  protective  Dinglky 
law. 

Protective  Tariff  as  a  Re-venue  Producer. 

In  the  matter  of  revenue  the  contrast  between  low  and  pro- 
tective tariff  is  equally  striking.  In  the  57  years  of  low  tariff 
no  less  than  22  of  the  total  showed  an  excess  of  expenditures 
over  receipts  by  the  Government ;  while  in  the  62  years  of  pro- 
tective tariffs  46  of  the  total  showed  an  excess  of  receipts  over 
expenditures.  Of  the  16  years  under  protective  tariffs  in  which 
the  expenditures  exceeded  the  revenues  no  less  than  nine  were 
war  periods,  when,  necessarily,  expenditures  exceeded  receipts 
from  ordinary  sources,  while  in  only  two  of  the  years  in  which 
deficits  occurred  under  low  tariffs  could  that  deficiency  be 
charged  to  war  conditions.  The  war  of  1812-14,  the  civil  war, 
and  the  war  with  Spain  all  occurred  during  protoctive-tariff 
periods;  while  the  war  with  Mexico  occurred  during*  a  low- 
tariff  period.  (See  statement  and  table  on  this  subject  on  an- 
other page  of  this  volume.) 


TARIFF   AGRPJEMKNT    WITH    GERMANY,    JULY    1,    1907. 

In  1906,  a  new  tariff  went  into  operation  in  the  German 
Empire,  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  modern  European 
method,  of  tariff  making.  It  consists  of  a  so-called  "general"  or 
"autonomous"  tariff,  which  is  applied  to  imports  from  countries 
which  have  no  commercial  treaties  with  Germany,  and  a  "con- 
ventional" tariff,  comprising  the  reduced  tariff  rates  which  a.T*^. 
granted  to  nations  with  whom  such  treaties  ax^  xv^^oW^XiCi^iL.  'Y*aa 
rates  of  duty  imposed  by  the  generaV  tarVtt  ^t^  Ta>3Lc\v  Vvj^v-x  — ■ 
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in  many  oaMS  more  than  double — the  "conventionar*  dntiM. 
In  acoordanoe  with  the  terms  of  this  tariff,  Germany  has  nego- 
tiated reciprocity  treaties  with  some  ten  European  nations,  and 
it  is  her  intention  to  negotiate  similar  treaties  with  every  nation 
in  the  world  with  which  she  has  a  commerce  of  any  importance. 

By  the  tern^s  of  her  tariff  act,  the  higher  rates  of  duties 
would  have  automatically  applied  to  all  dutiable  goods  imported 
from  the  United  States  into  Germany  after  March  1,  1906.  The 
attention  of  the  United  States  Government  was  drawn  to  this 
fact  by  a  diplomatic  note  from  the  German  ambassador,  dated 
November  4,  1905,  accompanied  by  a  friendly  expression  of  the 
desire  of  the  German  government  to  enter  into  a  conunercial 
arrangement  with  the  United  States  under  which  the  same 
treatment  would  be  accorded  to  her  exports  to  Germany  as  to 
those  from  other  countries  with  which  she  had  commercial 
treaties.  As  a  result  of  the  correspondence  that  ensued,  a  "Pro- 
risorium"  was  agreed  to,  and  subsequently  ratified  by  the  German 
Keichstag,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  application  of  the  higher 
German  tariff  rates  to  American  goods  was  postponed  for  one 
year  and  four  months,  pending  the  formal  negotiation  of  a 
conunercial  agreement  between  the  two  countries. 

To  arrange  the  details  of  such  an  agreement,  the  President 
sent  a  tariff  commission  to  Germany  in  November,  1906,  cen- 
sisting  of  S.  N.  D.  North.  Director  of  the  Census;  James  L. 
Gerry,  Chief  of  the  Customs  Division  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  N.  I.  Stone,  tariff  expert  of  the  Department  •£ 
Conmierce  and  Labor.  This  commission  spent  two  months  in 
Berlin  in  daily  conference  with  a  commission  of  twelre  experts 
designated  by  the  various  departments  of  the  German  govern- 
ment. It  brought  back  two  tentative  plans  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  tariff  differences  between  the  two  nations.  One  was  a  com- 
plete reciprocity  treaty,  framed  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  German  treaties  with  other  countries.  The  altematire 
proposition,  which  was  temporary  in  character,  was  signed  l^ 
the  President,  Jur..  1,  1907,  and  was  subsequently  ratified  by 
the  German  Reichstag.  Under  its  terms  it  remains  -in  ^ect 
from  July  1,  1907,  until  June  30,  1908,  and  thereafter  for  tix 
months  from  the  date  upon  which  either  nation  shall  have  given 
notice  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  agreement.  In  other 
words,  the  agreement  may  continue  indefinitely,  while  it  is  at 
the  same  time  within  the  power  of  either  nation,  in  the  event 
that  it  does  not  operate  to  its  satisfaction,  to  terminate  it  upon 
six  months*  notice. 

Under  the  agreement  about  95  per  cent  of  the  United  States 
exports  to  Germany  retain  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  tariff 
thereon.  The  articles  affected  include  cereals,  fmits,  and 
other  faim  products,  meats,  lumber,  boots  and  shoes,  all 
sorts  of  manufactures  of  leather,  paper,  glass,  iron  and  steel, 
all  forms  of  electrical  appliances,  agricultural  implements,  ma- 
chinery, arms,  watches,  etc. 

It  remains  to  summarize  the  concessions  which  the  United 
States  has  granted  in  return.  The  agreement  was  negotiated  under 
the  provision  of  section  3  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897.  Under  a  prior 
agreement  with  Germany,  that  country  received  all  the  con- 
cessions in  the  way  of  reduced  duties  permitted  under  this 
section,  except  the  remission  of  20  per  cent  of  the  duty  on 
champagne.  Champagne  is  a  product  of  France,  and  not  to  any 
extent  of  Germany.  The  German  manufacture  of  sparkling  wines 
is  insignificant  and  the  concession  to  Germany,  permissible  un- 
der this  item,  only  served  the  purpose  of  the  basis  upon  which 
to  hang  certain  modifications  in  the  Treasury  and  Consular 
Kegulations  for  the  administration  of  our  customs  laws,  as  fol- 
lows: That  in  all  reappraisement  cases  the  hearings  shall  be 
open  unless  the  appraisers  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  the  public  interests  will  suffer  thereby;  that  the 
"market  value"  of  imported  goods,  whenever  such  goods  are 
made  and  sold  wholly  for  export,  so  that  there  can  exist  no 
domestic  value  established  by  sale,  shall  be  the  export  price  of 
the  goods  in  question ;  that  certificates  of  invoices  issued  by  the 
"  Oerman  chambers  of  commerce,  which  are  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  tiie  German  government,  aViaW  \ife  a.ee«^\,^d  by 
our  appniserM  aa   "competent   evidence"    (.not  ufte^a^^uxW.^   ^^^*. 
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oluBive),  and  considered  in  connection  with  all  other  evidence, 
whenever  the  appraisement  of  goods  imported  from  Germany  is 
nnder  consideration;  that  all  agents  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment sent  to  Germany  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  customs  tariff  shall  be  duly  accredited  to  the  German 
government,  and  certain  other  minor  modifications  in  the  con- 
sular regulations,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  save  exporters  to  the 
United  States  from  personal  appearance,  duplicate  invoices,  etc. 


Prodnetion  and  Prices  of  Beasemer  Steel  Rails  In  tlie  United 

States. 

The  following  table  gives  the  annual  production  in  gross  tons 
of  Bessemer  steel  rails  in  the  United  States  from  1867  to  1907, 
together  with  their  average  annual  price  at  the  works  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  our  Government  at 
various  periods  on  foreign  steel  rails.  Prices  are  given  in  cur- 
rency. 

[N6t«  the  pyramid  of  production,   the  Inverted  pyramid  of  prfoea,  and  the 
reduction  In  the  duty.] 
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The  aoeMtioii  «»f  tnrlflf  revision  stands  ^J^o^y  »l»f' *  ''O"* 
fhf  anentlon  or  <1ealinK  with  the  trusts.— President  Roose- 
velt   At    Afllnneai^olls,   April  4,    1903. 

JTo  cliaiiare  in  «Arlir  duties  can  have  anr  ■mbstantlal  ««««* 
In  solvlnar  the  «o-calld  trust  problem.— President  Roosevelt 
%t  Mliinea,i»olls,     -^pril  4,  1903. 

Anyrthlnar  tho.*  makes  capital  Idle,  or  which  reduces  or 
(estroT-*  **•  ittiaai*  reduce  both  wagres  and  the  opportunity 
o  efurn  -tviaare*.    I*    only  reaulres  the  elTects  of  a  panic  through 


X>a.««ingr,  or  througrh  whicb  we  passed  In 
898  or  IS'^Sj  *»  al&ow  how  closely  united  In  a  common  in- 
west  ^vre  all  as-«  i^  modern  society.  "We  are  in  the  same 
9mU  »■»«.  ilM«ii<5to.l  and  business  storms  which  affect  one 
-e  certain  to  i^tfeet  all  others.-Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft,  before 
e    Cooi»«ir    ITnioxK.     jjew   York   City. 

OMe      ir*****»      *<*«»»liiatln«     fact     confronts     the     Democratic 
rty     -wlilcli     mo      oratory,    which     no     elofiuencc,    whlc^    i^«^ 
eE?^*S*TS*"Vr-?J^*^^'-*«    BRYAN'S    NOMINATIOIK    WS^K^^  '^W^'IC*^ 
BCTIOBT.— BTeTV     York    IVorld. 
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th:b  tariff— effect  on  export  trade. 


Selling  price  of  iron  ore  and  price  of  pig  iron  at  date  of  buying 
movement,  1894  to  1908. 

[Furnished  by  Mr.  George  Smart,  Editor  of  the  Iron  Trade  Review.] 


^•ason. 


1894.. 
1895- 
1896_. 
1897.. 
1898- . 
1899_. 
1900. . 
1901_. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904- 
1905- . 
1906-. 
1907-. 
1908.. 


Date  of  buying 
movement. 


March   1,    1894 

April    1.    1895 

May  1.    1896 

May  20,    1897 

March  20,    1898. 

February    1,    1899.. 
December    15,    1899. 

April   15,    1901 

February  1,   1902 

March  20,    1903 

April   15,    1904 

February  1,  1905. 

December  6,   1905 

November  10,   1900.. 
June   18,    1906 


Season  iron  ore  prices. 


Dollars 
2.76 
2.90 
4.00 
2.dO 
2.76 
3.00 
5.50 
4.25 
4.25 
4.50 
3.25 
3.75 
4.26 
5.00 
4.60 


a 

— 

« 

®  A 

-S 

^ou, 

1 

033  ^ 

«    a 

a^ 

o«" 

Dollars 

Dollars 

2.35 

2.50 

2.16 

2.25 

3.50 

2.70 

2.26 

2.16 

2.25 

1.86 

2.40 

2.15 

4.50 

4.25 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

4.00 

8.60 

3.00 

2.76 

3.50 

3.20 

4.00 

3.70 

4.75 

4.20 

4.25 

3.70 

so® 


Dollars 

""r90" 
2.25 
1.90 
1.75 
2.00 
4.00 
2.75 
2.76 
3.20 
2.50 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
3.50 


Iron  prices. 
Valley. 


Dollars 

9.66 

9.40 
12.40 

8.36 

9.55 
10.30 
24.15 
16.16 
15.90 
21.50 
13.36 
15.50 
17.25 
21.60 
16.00 


a 


Dollars 

0.65 

9.40 

11.15 

8.40 

9.80 

9.75 

22.15 

14.40 

15.90 

21.65 

13.15 

16.00 

17.26 

21.50 

15.00 


Groivtli    of    Imports    and    Bxporta     of    Mamtfactnres    In    tlie 
United    Kingrdom    and    United    States,    respecti-vely,     from 
•  -1870  to  1907. 

This  table,  which  shows  the  value  of  manufactures  imported 
into  and  exported  from  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom, 
respectively,  at  quinquennial  periods  from  1870  to  1907,  is  es- 
pecially interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  compares  the  trade 
in  manufactures  of  the  United  States  under  protection  with 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom  under  free  trade.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  increase  in  imports  of  manufactures  into  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  more  rapid  than  that  into  the  United  States 
and  that  the  percentage  of  growth  in  exportations  of  manu- 
factures from  the  United  States  has  been  much  greater  than 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  United  Kingdom's  importations 
of  manufactures  grew  from  $277,000,000  in  1870  to  $762,000,000 
in  1907,  an  increase  of  considerably  more  than  20Q  per  cent, 
while  those  of  the  United  States  grew  during  the  same  period 
from  $229,000,000  to  $638,000,000,  an  increase  of  considerably  less 
than  20Q  per  cent.  In  the  exports  of  manufactures  the  contrast 
is  much  more  strongly  marked;  the  exports  of  manufactures 
from  the  United  Kingdom  were  $888,000,000  in  1870  and  $1,690,- 
000,000  in  1907,  a  gain  of  a  little  less  than  100  per  cent,  while 
those  from  the  United  States  grew  from  $70,000,000  in  1870  to 
$740,000,000  in  1907,  an  increase  of  nearly  1,000  per  cent. 

This  seems  to  disprove  the  frequent  assertion  of  the  Demo- 
crats that  a  protective  tariif  at  home  destroys  our  chances  for 
selling  abroad. 


Bxports  of  Manafactures  and  Total  ESxports  of  Domestic  Mer- 
chandise froni  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and 
GermanFi   from  1876  to  1907. 

.    The  table  which  follows  shows  the  imports  and  exports  into 

and  from  free  trade  United  Kingdom,  and  protective  Germany. 

a;iid  the  United  States,  respectively,  from  1875  to  1907 ;  also  the 

Mnx)Pta  of  manufactures  from  each  of  those  countries  during 

itjpcriod.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  exports  of 

iyVviie^  States  have  grown  more  rapidly  than  those  of  either 

many  or  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  growth  in  the  exports 

UiUfactures  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  in  either  of 

•eenMitries.     Manufactures  exported  from  the  United  King- 

■^afeOLOunted     to     $979,000,000     in      1875     and     in     1907     to 

9^000,000,  having  thus  increased  less  than  76  per  cent,  dur- 
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ing"  that  time.  Those  from  Germany  grew  from  $460,000,000  in 
1880  (no  dat^  for  1875)  to  $1,047,000,000  in  1906,  an  increase  of 
about  130  per  cent.,  while  those  from  the  United  States  grew 
from  :?  0^,000,000  n  1875  to  $740,000,000  in  1907,  an  increase  of 
over  (>^3  per  oent*  This  seems  to  pretty  thoroughly  dispose  of 
the  slat  foment  that  protection  injures  the  export  trade  of  the 
ppot^iTted  country. 
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found  in  the  tariff  of  "Country  A"  on  articles  in  the  exportation 
of  which  their  country  is  not  interested.  In  case  Country  B  is 
an  exporter  of  textiles  and  chemicals  tlie  nef><)tiat()rs  represent- 
ing Country  B  will  be  interested  in  having  the  rates  on  these 
products  only  reduced  by  Country  A.  If  the  concessions  granted 
by  one  side  are  found  to  be  equivalent  to  those  granted  by  the 
other,  new  sets  of  rates  will  be  constructed  which,  as  a  rule, 
will  be  lower  in  either  tariff  than  the  rates  on  the  same  articles 
adopted  originally  by  the  legislatures  of  the  two  countries. 
Sometimes  the  result  of  such  negotiations  is  that  some  conven- 
tional rate  adopted  does  not  differ  from  the  original  autonomous 
rate,  but  is  merely  "fixed"  or  "bound"  for  the  period  of  time 
during  which  the  tariff  agreement  is  to  last.  The  conventional 
tariff  schedule  which  results  from  such  negotiations  is  therefore 
composed  of  reduced  and  "bound"  or  "fixed"  rates.  The  gen- 
eral schedule  may  be  changed  at  any  time  without  breaking  any 
of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty ;  the  conventional  rates  must  re- 
main in  force  during  the  lifetime  of  the"  treaty  and  can  be 
changed  by  the  consent  of  both  parties  only. 

Such  negotiations  usually  are  carried  on  with  more  than  one 
country  and  result  in  reductions  or  binding  of  rates  on* various 
groups  of  articles  in  the  exportation  of  which  the  pariieular 
countries  are  interested.  In  case  a  country  does  not  care  to 
enter  into  such  special  tariff  negotiations,  relying  merely  on  the 
most  favored  nation  clause  in  its  existing  treaties  with  the  re- 
spective country,  all  the  conventional  rates  accorded  to  other 
countries  as  the  result  of  special  negotiations  are  granted  to 
that  country  as  a  matter  of  course.  For  example,  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  reason  of  its  most  favored  nation  clause,  obtained 
without  special  negotiation  all  the  conventional  rates  granted  by 
Germany  in  1905-1906  to  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, Belgium,  Servia,  Roumania,  Sweden,  Bulgaria  and 
Greece.  Inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of  the  countries  also  con- 
cluded commercial  agreements  with  each  other  and  extended 
the  concessions  granted  to  any  one  of  them  to  all  others  having 
most  favored  nation  clauses  in  their  treaties,  it  follows  that  all 
concessions  granted  originally  only  to  one  country  in  the  cycle 
are  applicable  to  importations  from  all  other  countries  entitled 
to  such  concessions  by  reason  of  their  most  favored  nation 
clause.  It  can  be  seen  therefore  that  the  application  of  the 
original  general  tariff  adopted  by  the  legislature  is  considerably 
modified  by  the  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  and  that  the 
conventional  rates  are  the  ones  normally  applied.  These  rates 
come  into  force  by  legislative  enactment,  each  tariff  conven- 
tion or  treaty  with  its  set  of  new  conventional  rates  being  sub-' 
ject  to  sanction  by  the  legislature.  The  conclusion  of  such 
tariff  treaties  on  the  part  of  the  negotiators  therefore  presup- 
poses nojk  only  an  expert  knowledge  of  the  export  industries, 
for  w^hich  concessions  are  obtainecl,  but  also  of  the  limits  of 
concessions  from  the  rates  of  the  general  tariff  which  may  be 
granted  without  endangering  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  treaty 
by  the  legislature  of  their  own  country.  For  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  cannot  be  modified  by  the 
legislature,  which  merely  reserves  in  itself  the  right  to  adopt 
or  reject  the  treaty  as  a  whole.  In  the  case  of  the  maximum 
and  minimum  tariff,  unless  the  right  to  grant  all  or  certain  mini- 
mum rates  for  equivalent  concessions  is  specially  conferred  u])on 
the  Executive  ])y  the  legislature,  a  similar  legislative  sanction 
is  necessary,  though  from  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  scope  and  freedom  of  the  negotiators  is  more  lim- 
ited and"  restricted. 

Vfeportant     Difference     Between     ilie     Conventional     and     the 
•  Mnxlmnm   and    Minlninnt    SyiiteniH. 

The  most  important  difference  between  the  two  types  of  the 

»le  tariff  system  is  that  the  maximum  and  minimum  tariff 

the  "Government  free  to  change  either  the  maximum  or 

B  rates  whenever  circumstances  and  changed  industrial 

dfi  make   such   action   advisable.     All   that  the   Govern- 

JiidA  Itself  to  do  with  regard  to  the  foreign  country  is 

TO  to  it  its  iniiiiinuni  tariff.     As  the  French  negotiators 
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put  it  in  their  letter  to  the  Canadian  delegates  during  the  ne- 

fotiations  for  the  recent  reciprqcity  treaty,  "it  is  a  principle  in 
rench  customs  legislation  that  the  Administration  cannot  re- 
noimce  its  right  to  revise  or  modify  the  tariff."  Under  the  sys- 
tem of  conventional  tariffs  the  contracting  powers  specify  the 
exact  rate  of  duty  to  be  respectively  applied  to  each  other's  prod- 
ucts, and  while  the  general  rates  may  be  moved  up  or  down 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  treaty,  the  conventional  rates  can- 
not be  raised  during  this  period  except  by  mutual  consent.  In 
order  to  insure  stability  of  rates,  tariff  conventions,  as  a  rule, 
are  concluded  for  a  certain  number  of  years — not  less  than 
five,  but  usually  for  a  longer  period,  ten  or  even  twelve  years. 
It  is  plain  that  either  system  has  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages and  no  a  priori  judgment  upon  the  respective  merits  of 
the  two  systems  is  possible. 

Bnropean  Interpretation  of  tl&e  Most  Favored  Nation  Clause. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  "most  favored  nation  clause," 
by  reason  of  which  countries  obtain  more  favored  treatment 
,  freely  and  as  a  matter  of  course  without  special  negotiations 
or  equivalents.  Inasmuch  as  the  European  interpretation  of  this 
clause  differs  considerably  from  ours  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion would  seem  necessary.  The  American  view  or  interpreta- 
tion of  this  clause  is  that  every  favor  or  concession  granted  by 
a  treaty  Is  to  be  compensated  by  a  definite  and  positive  con- 
cession of  some  sort  in  return,  and  that  the  American  Govern-  , 
ment  reserves  |;o  itself  the  right  to  judge  in  each  particular 
case  of  the  adequacy  of  the  return  favor  or  concession.  In  op- 
position to  this  construction  of  the  clause  the  one  now  accepted 
by  European  countries  in  their  commercial  relations  is  that  all 
concessions  and  favors  given  to  a  third  party  shall  be  at  once 
and  without  any  special  return  extended  to  the  other  party  to 
whom  such  treatment  is  guaranteed.  The  result  is  that  a  na- 
tion having  been  granted  the  most  favored  nation  clause  by  its 
neighbor  is  assured  that  while  this  clause  is  in  force  it  will  not 
be  treated  less  fetvorably  than  any  other  nation.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  favors  or  concessions  given  to  any  other  country 
are  at  once  and  as  a  matter  of  course  given  to  all  other  nations 
entitled  to  the  most  favored  nation  clause.  And,  second,  these 
concessions  are  given  without  any  special  compensation  even 
4)hough  they  were  secured  by  the  first  country  in  return  for 
specified  and  important  concessions. 

Such  an  interpretation  of  the  clause  in  connection  with  a 
special  tariff  agreement  assures  to  the  parties  concerned  the 
maximum  possible  benefits  in  the  markets  of  the  other  con- 
tracting party.  Either  country  when  sufficiently  interested  has 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  greatest  possible  concessions  for 
its  own  export  industries  by  granting  through  direct  negotia- 
tions return  concessions  on  its  own  general  rates.  Moreover,  it 
is  assured  that  subsequent  tariff  treaties  with  other  countries 
will  not  make  less  favorable  its  position  in  its  neighbor's  market, 
inasmuch  as  all  such  subsequent  concessions  and  favors  granted 
to  a  third  party  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  without  further 
concessions  on  its  own  part,  be  extended  to  it  by  reason  of  its 
most  favored  nation  clause. 

It  is  therefore  seen  that  the  conventional  tariff  system  is 
closely  interwoven  with  the  most  favored  nation  clause.  The 
United  Kingdom,  having  a  duty  on  but  few  articles  and  thus 
no  concessions  to  offer,  is  unable  to  make  special  tariff  agree- 
ments and  must  be  satisfied  with  benefits  reflected  to  it  merely 
through  its  most  favored  nation  clause.  For  no  matter  how 
large  the  circle  of  countries  that  conclude  special  tariff  agree- 
ments with  conventional  rates  it  is  plain,  from  what  has  been 
said  above,  that  the  reduction  or  '^binding"  of  rates  will  apply 
only  to  such  articles  which  constitute,  so  as  to  say.  the  special 
iield  of  the  respective  coimtries.  These  reductions  or  conces- 
sions may  or  may  not  be  of  special  importance  to  other  coun- 
tries which  receive  the  more  favorable  rates  throufrli  the  most 
favored  nation  clause  only.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  industr'al  cow- 
ditions  and  the  needs  of  foreign  marketi?.  Iot  \tvT\o\\^  Kw^^w^VcK^-a* 
are  not  identical  in  the  various  couutxv^is,    \l^\i^e>  ^  ^Q>asiXx^ 


^ 
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which  It  able  to  offer  conc^ssioiis  is  in  a  better  strategic  posi- 
tion to  obtain  concessions  for  its  export  induatrics  t^n  a  coim-  ^M 
try  which  has  no  such  coneesslona  to  offer.  ^| 

This  disadvantage  becomes  more  pronounced  in  relation  to 
the  United  States,  which,  aa  mentioned  above,  grants  conces- 
sions only  upon  receiving-  equivalent  concessions  from  the  other 
nation^  Am  a  matter  of  fact,  the  concessions  of  Section  3  in  the 
Dlngley  tariff  have  never  been  extended  to  artfcles  the  products 
of  the  United  Kidgdomj  for  tlie  reason  that  the  latter  country 
was  not  in  position  to  offer  equivalent  concessions. 

Tlie  FofettIt»t&  uf  tlie   UiLlted   StKlea.  ^^ 

It  !■  difficult  to  bring  the  United  States  tar  i  IT,  now  In  forcBj 
under  any  one  of  the  heads  of  tariff  systems  disousaed,  as,  al- 
though chiefly  of  the  first  named  or  "autonomous"  type^  it 
partakes  of  some  of  the  features  of  a  "maximum  and  minimuoi" 
tariff  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  of  1903 
has  also  features  of  a  "general  and  conventionar  tariff.  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Dingley  tariff  authorized  the  President  to  reduce 
duties  on  argols,  brandies,  sparklLng  and  still  wines,  vermuth, 
paintings^  and  statuary,  whenever  reciprocal  and  equivalent 
concessions  might  be  secured  in  favor  of  the  products  and  marni- 
factures   of   the    United    States.     The    following    countries    are 

f  ranted  reduced  rates  under  this  provision  t     France,  Germanji 
taiy,  Portugal^  Spain,  and  Switzerland*     The  concessions  whifh 
were  granted  in  the  case  of  these  several  eonntries  were,  how- 
ever,  not  equal.     Thus,   in   the   case   of   Italy    and   Switzerland 
this  country  was  able  to  obtain  in  exchange  for  concessions  of 
flection  3  all  the  conventional  rates  granted  by  those  countries 
to  other  nations^  either  through  special  tariff  treaties  or  by  rea-  ^m 
son  of  the  most  favored  nation  clause.     In  the  case  of   Spain  ^M 
we  are  entitled  to  treatment  under  the  minimum  tariff.     In  the  ^ 
case  of  Portugal  the  concessions  obtained  included  the  lowest 
rates  accorded  to  any  other  country,  except  Spain  and  Brazil, 
on  wheat,  corn,  fiours,  except  wheat,  Hon r^  lard,  and  grease ,  min- 
eral oil,  certain  agricultural  machinery,  tools  and  instruments, 
tar  and  mineral  pitch.  ^M 

The  coaceBsions  obtained  from  Germany  in  exchange  for  those  '^ 
given  to  her  products  under  Section  3  of  the  Dingley  tariff  in- 
clude now  most  of  the  conventional  rates  granted  by  her  throxj^h 
previous  special  conventions  to  Russia,  A-ustrla-Himgaryi  Italy* 
Switiorland,  Belgium  and  Roumania*  and  Servia.  In  the  case  uf 
France,  however,  the  concessions  from  the  general  rates  are 
more  restricted  and  include  at  present  merely  the  minimum 
rates  on  canned  meats,  manufactured  and  prepared  pork  meats. 
lard  and  its  compounds,  fresh  table  fruit-s,  dried  or  preserved 
fruits,  apples  and  pears,  crushed  or  cut  and  dried,  common 
woods,  paving  blocks,  staves  and  hoops.  ^M 

In  Becember,  1903,  a  reciprocal  convention  between  the  ^ 
Dnited  States  and  Cuba  went  into  effect,  liy  the  terms  of  which 
the  United  States  granted  a  20  per  cent  reduction  upon  all  im- 
ports from  Cuba,  the  products  of  that  island;  while  the  Cuban 
Government  granted  reductions  on  a  large  list  of  aTticles*  vary- 
ing between  25  and  40  per  cent,  on  the  produce  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  United  States  imported  into  that  island.  The  re- 
duced rates  granted  to  Cuba  have  not  been  extended  to  any  other 
country,  the  United  States  Government  ri^garding  the  crammer- 
cial  relations  between  this  country  and  the  island  of  Cuba  as 
■^Cullar  and  sui  generis .  J 

ttatratlon     of     tbe     ConT^e^titlcmal     and     tlie     Mas  I  mum     and 
Mliilmam   TarltTii. 

*  rlow  are  given  extracts  from  the  German  and  French  Cus- 
"^arifTs  respectively  aa  illustrations. 

rat«s  In  the  second  column  of  the  German  Tariff,  marked 
tional*  are   the  res  alts  of  reciprocity  treaties  concluded 
a"ions  foreign  nations,  with  the  exception  of  tho   rat*?s 
Tariff  Nos,  1,  3,  3  and  4.     These  rates  were  fixed  by  the  ^ 
Reichstag  at  the  titne  of  the  adoption  of  the  Tariff,  so  , 
eveiit  a  rt^dnction  of  duties  on  these  cereals  below  that  j 
a   resuU  of  treaty  negotiations. 
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In  the  case  of  the  French  Tariff,  the  Parliament  was  likewise 
anxious  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  duties  on. cereals  and  this  was 
done  by  failing  to  provide  any  rates  in  the  "minimum  tariff* 
column  on  these  products,  leaving  but  one  set  of  duties  in  the 
general  tariff  in  tariff  Nos.  68-76  inclusive. 


bxample:  op  customs  tariff  of  francb. 

(Maximum  and  minimum.) 
Schedule  A — Import  tariff » 


o 


& 


ArUoles. 


76bls 
77 


78 


848 


850 


851 


Second    Section— Vegetable   Products. 

VI.— Farinaceous  Pood. 

Wheat,  spelt,  and  meslin: 

Grain 

Crushed,   and  grist  containing  more 

than  10  per  cent  ol  flour 

Flour  at  the  rate  of  extraction  (aux 
taux  d'extraction)— 

Of  70  per  cent  and  above 

Of   between   70  per   cent    and   GO 

per  cent- 

Of  60  per  cent  and  below 

Oats: 

Grain 

Meal 

Barley: 

Grain 

Meal 

Rye: 

MeaLlI"IIIIII""I"III"II"I"IIIIIII" 

Indian    corn: 

Buckwheat: 

Malt IIIIIIHHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIZIIIIIIII 

Ships'  biscuit  and  bread 

Groats,    grits   (coarse  flour),    pearled   or 

cleaned  grain __ 

Millet,  hulled  or  cleaned— 

Semolina    and   Italian    pastes    (SO   2.40 

francs) 

Sago,    salep,    exotic    feculee  and    their 

derivatives 


100  kilos  G, 
100  kilos  N. 

do 

-do 

do 

100  kilos  G. 
-do 


—do 

—do 


XXIII.— Glass  and  Crystal. 

Plate  glass: 

Less  than  one-half  of  a  square  meter 
in  surface  

One-half  of  a  square  meter,  inclusive. 
to  1  square  meter,  exclusive- 
Rough  _ _ 

Polished  or  slivered 

1  square  meter  or  more- 
Bough  

Polished  or  silvered _ 

Glass,  common,  cast  or  molded,  with  or 
without  grooves,  reliefs,  or  perfora- 
tions, of  any  thickness,  shape,  or 
size,  for  insulators,  roofing,  windows. 

piping,  or  pavements- 

Table  glass,  of  glass  or  crrstal: 

Plain  and  molded,  white,  or  of  one 

color,  and  colored  in  the  paste 

Cut  and  engraved,  in  any  other  man- 
ner than  is   necessary   for   elTacing 

the  mark  of  the  pontee _ 

Decorated  in  gold  or  color 

Lamp  chimneys  

Window  glass: 
Conmion— 

Panes    not    exceeding    50    square 

centimeters  In  surface 

Panes   exceeding   60   square   ccuti 

meters  in  surface. 

Colored  or  slightly  tinted  glass,  un- 
dulated glass 

Framed  window  g^ass.  colored  glass, 
enameled,  engraved,  decorated  "wVlVi 
lithographic,  pliotographic,  or  otY\w 
print*,  or  hand  painted 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


-do 

_.do 


...do 

do 

.-.do 

.—do 

—do 

...do 

100  kilos  N. 
100  kilos  a. 

100  kilos  N. 

-do 


lOOkflosN. 


Sq.  meter, 
.do 


..do..-, 
..do  — 


100  kilos  G. 
-do 


100  ki'os  N. 

-do 

-do 


100  kilos  (>. 
100  kilos  N. 
.do^ — 


Bate  of  duty 

(additional  taxes 

included). 


General 
tarlflr. 


Francs. 
7.00 


11.00 


n.w 


18.50 
16.00 


19.00 
11.00 


25.00 


1.25 
4.00 


8.00 
5.00 


6.00 
6.00 


20.00 
35.00 
18.00 


7.00 
12.00 


Mini- 
mum 
tariflr. 


Francs. 


6.00 

8.00 
5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

8.00 

5.00 
2.50 



4.00 
4.00 
7.00 



16.00 
6.00 

y     *&.^\ 


16.00 

to.oe 


20.00 


1.00 
3.00 


2.00 
3.50 


4.50 

4.00 


16.00 
2S.00 
15.00 


5.00 
10.00 


.\ -do 


--,^ 


Vtf^5A 


V«^.^ 


12«  MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM  TARIFF. 

Schedule  A — Import  tariff — Continued. 
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!S 

"E 

09 


352 


355 
356 


357 
358 


Articles. 


XXIII.— Glass  and  Crystal— Continued. 

Watch  glasses: 

Bough,     Including    glasses    for     toy 

watches  

Glasses    for    clocks*     flat,     cut    and 

polished  ___ _ 

Glasses  for  clocks,  other,  and  watch 

glasses,   cut  and  polished 

Spectacle  and  optical  glasses: 

Plane,   concave,   or  convex 

"Koylos,"   or  window  glass,    cut  on 

one  surface 

Polished  or  cut 

Vitrifications: 

Vitrifications   and  enamel.    In   luraos 
and  tubes— 

Not  cut __. 

Cut,  not  rebaked. 

Vitrificatlonii  in  beads,  perforated  or 
♦        cut,   spun  glass,   balls,    and  imita- 
tion coral  of  glass _ _ 

Imitation    precious    stones,     trinkets 

of  glass,  colored  or  not... 

Flowers  and  ornaments  of  beads  and 

porcelain,  mosaics  on  paper :. 

Wreaths,   finished  or  not.   and  other 
vitrified   or  porcelain   articles,  with 

or  without  metal  ornaments 

Bottles,  full  or  empty 

Cullet  or  broken  glass 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


-_..do 

—.do 

-—do 

100  kilos  N. 


-do. 
-do. 


100  kilos  G. 
—.do 


100  kilos  N. 

...-do 

-..-do 


—do 

100  kilos  G 
-—do—. 


Hate  of  daty 

(additional  taxes 

included). 


General 
tariff. 


Francs. 
20.00 
75,00 
180.00 


30.00 
180.00 


6.00 
7.50 


30.00 
150.00 
150.00 


175.00 

4.50 

Free. 


Mini- 
mum 
tariff. 


Francs. 
15.00 
50.00 
150.00 


iT.OO 

150.00 


5.00 
6.00 


20.00 
100.00 
125.00 


150.00 

8.50 

Free. 


I  am  a  protectionist  because  I  think  by  tbat  policy  tbe 
vrorkmen  of  America  -vrill  be  i^rell  paid  and  not  underpaid.— 
Hon.  Georgre   F.   Hoar. 

A  tariff  for  revenue  only  resulted  in  cheaper  ivool,  cheap- 
er bread,  cheaper  everythin^r;  there  ivas  no  doubt  about 
that)  but  did  cheapness  produce  happiness,  as  they  said  it 
vrouldf  Noj  it  produced  misery,  just  as  we  said  it  ivould.—- 
Hon.  M.   N.  Johnson,  in   Congrress,  March  24,   1897. 

The  railivays  can  blame  no  one  but  themselves  if  the 
revelation  of  the  ilagrrant  violations  of  laTr  and  of  their 
unjust  administration  of  a  public  trust  have  led  to  an  out- 
burst of  popular  indiKrnatlon  and  have  brougrht  on  tenipofary 
excess.— Hon.    Wm.    H.    Taft,    at    Columbus,    Ohio. 

The  most  casual  observer  must  have  perceived  the  rapid 
improvement  in  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
ivhich  follo'wed  the  enactment  of  the  Dingrley  laiv,  an  iui- 
provement  'which  has  steadily  increased  in  deg^ree  notivith- 
Btandingr  the  adverse  influence  of  actual  ivar. — Hon.  C.  ^SV, 
Fairbanks,   in    U.   S.  Senate,  June   3,   1898. 

I  am  a  protectionist  because  facts  confront  us,  not  theo- 
ries. I  have  seen  the  waKC-earpers  of  Great  Britain  and  con- 
tinental ESurope;  kno^v  ho^v  they  live;  that  they  are  homeless 
nnd  landless  as  far  as  oivnership  is  concerned;  that  they  are 
helpless  and  hopeless  as  to  any  brlgrhter  future  for  them- 
Melves  or  their  children;  that  in  their  scant  v^ajires  there  is 
no  margrin  for  misfortune  and  sickness,  pauperism  beingr  the 
only   refugre. — Hon.    IVilliam    P.    Frye. 


IVhat    has    been    the    result    to    the    United    States    of    this 

■o-called   colonial   policy?      l^ell.    It    has    added   to   her  trade 

■omethingr   over   one    hundred    millions    of   dollars.      I    do    not 

think  that  is   Important  Except  as  a   begrlnnlngr.      If  the   rov- 

.•rnment    continues    its    friendly    policy    tovrard    Porto    Rico 

JM>dl   the   Philippines    and    opens   her   markets   as   -vrell   to   the 

^latlipplnes    as    to    Porto    Rico,    this    trade     vrill    treble    and 

AviAdruple  In   a  marvelously  short  time,  so  that  merely  from 

l^e  standpoint  of  material   progrress,   the  mutual  benefits  for 

;«A«   people   ive   are    helping:   and   ourselves   -will   be   no   mean 

JiUitlflcation  for  the  policy.— Hon.  Wm,  H.  Taft,  at  Cleveland, 

.tV^io. 

One  vital,  dominating-  fact  confronts  the  Democratic 
Vty  irhieh  no  oratory,  ^vhicli  no  elociuence,  vrhicli  no 
lltorlc  can  obscuret  BRYAN*S  NOMINATION  MISANS  TAFT'S 
^CTMON^^New   York   World. 
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KXAMPLB   OF   CUSTOMS   TARIFF   OF   GERMANY. 

(Conventional.) 

Rates  of  import  duty. 

[NOTE.— All  rates  are  given  per  100  kilos,  net  weight,  except  where  otherwise 
indicated  by  footnotes.] 


Articles. 


785 


PART  I.-AORICULTURAL  AND  FOREST  PROD- 
UCTS,  AND  OTHER  NATURAL  ANIMAL  AXD 
VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS,  FOOD  STUFFS,  AND 
ARITCLES  OF   CONSUMPTION. 

A.— Field,  garden,  and  meadow  produce. 


CEREALS   AND   RICE. 


Rye 

Tare:  Sacks.  1. 
Wlieat  on(!  spelt 

Tare:  Sacks,  7. 
Bnrley: 

Malting  barley  

Other  _ 


Tare:  Sacks,  1. 

NOTE,— The  following  is  to  be  regarded  as  bar- 
ley other  than  "molting  barley,"  and  to  be  ad- 
mitted at  the  reduce«l  rate:  • 

(1)  On  entering  at  certain  customs  stations  pro- 
vided with  special  autlo  ity,  barley  which,  in  its 
pure,  nnmlxeii,  beardless  state,  does  not  reach  the 
weight  of  65  kilos  i>er  hectoliter,  and  likewise  dues 
not  contain  more  than  30  per  cent  of  grain  of 
wliich  the  weight  is  67  kilos  i>er  hectoliter  or  more. 
(2)  Barley  for  which  proof  is  fnrnishe:!  that  it  is 
unfitted  for  the  manufacture  of  malt  or  that  it  is 
not^  intended  for  that  purpose. 

In  case  the  correctness  of  the  ascertainment  of 
the  quantity  admit ted.under  (1)  is  disputed  by  th6 
Importer,  or  in  case  other  grounds  of  doubt  as 
regards  the  use  to  which  it  Is  to  be  put  arise 
respecting  a  consignment  presented  for  clearance 
on  account  of  its  special  character,  the  customs 
department  Is  only  bounc!  to  admit  the  goods  at 
the  reduced  rate,  provided  it  is  first  rendered  un- 
suitable for  use  In  the  manufacture  of  malt.  This 
can  be  done  at  the  option  of  the  customs  depart- 
ment by  grinding,  hulling,  bruising,  or  any  similar 
process.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the 
application  of  any  such  process  does  not  entail 
any  expense  to  the  importer. 

Oats _: 

Tare:  Sacks,  1. 

Buckwheat 

Millet  (panicum,  Italian  millet) 

Maize  (Indian  com)  and  sorghum  (dhoura) _.. 

Other  cereals  not  specially  mentioned 

NOTE  TO  NOP.  !-«.— Cereals  in  sheaves,  as  di- 
rectly gathered  on  the  field,  will  pay  half  the  duty 
In  the  grain  as  specified  above. 

Malt,  except  that  roasted  or  ground— 

From  barley 

From  other  grain 

Rice,  not  cleaned. 

LEGUMES,  DRY  (RIPE). 


Beans  for  food ___ 

Pease,  lentils 

Beans  for  fodder  (horse-beans,  etc.),  lupines,  vetches.. 
NOTE  TO  NOS.  11  and  12.— Legumes  In  the  straw 
are  to  pay  half  the  duty  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs. 

OLEAGINOUS  FRUITS  AND  SEEDS. 

Bape  seed,  colza  seed,  dodder  seed,  oil-radish  seed, 
mustard  seed,  hedge-mustard  seal.. 

Poppy  seed,  also  rii>e  poppyhcads,  sunflower  seeds, 
etlible  cyperus  root,  b€e(!huuts,  laurel  berries 

Peanuts,  sesame,  "madia"  seed,  ben  nuts,  kapok  seed, 
and   Niger   seeds 


PART  XV.-OLASS  .AND   GLASSWARE. 

Glass  In  the  mass  (also  glass  paste  unshaped  or  In 
rough  lumps);  fusible  glass,  enamel,  and  glazing 
in  the  lump,  colored  or  not.  and  glass  powder 
(ground  glass) - 

•Gross  ^Q\g\it, 


General 
rate  of 
duty. 


CoDven- 
tloual 

rale  of 
duty. 


Marks. 

7.00 


7.50 


7.00 
7.00 


7.00 

5.00 
1.50 
5.00 
l.yO 


*10.25 

•11.00 

4,00 


Marks. 
5.00 


5.50 


^55Rv\ 


4.00 
1.30 


5.00 


1.50 
3.00 


6.75 
"4?06 


4.00 
4.00 
2.50 

2.00 
1.50 
1.50 

5.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Its 


COLONIAL  TARIFF. 
Bates  of  import  duty — Continued, 
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Articles. 

Geueral 
rate  of 
duty. 

Coiiveu- 
tioual 
rate  of 
duty. 

PART  XV.— GLASS  AND  GT>ASSWARE-Continued. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

73« 

Rough  rods  and  tubes  of  natural  colored  glass 

3.00 
3.00 

3.00 

*8.m 

I     17.00 

24.00 
20.00 

30.00 
24.00 

36.00 

3.00 

Glass   tubes   and  rods,   without   distinction   of  color, 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  beads  and  blown  art 
wares,   etc - » . 

3  00 

787 

Hollow  glass- 
Neither  molded  nor  ground,    polished,   smoothed, 
cut,  etched,  or  figured— 
Of  natiffal  color    _. 

3.00 

White    (or    half    white)    transparent,    with    or 
without  separate  rings  of  massive  white  (or 
half-white  glass) 

*8.00 

738 

Colored    or    white    nontransparent,     or    even 
flashed  with  colored  or  white  nontransparent 

glass - jt-... 

Tare:  Cases.  40;  casks.  40;  hampers.  13. 
With  the  bottoms  only  molded,  or  with  the  stop- 
t  pers  shaped  or  ornamented  by  grinding,   mold- 
ing,  etc.— 
Colored    or    white    nontransparent,     or    even 
flashed  with  white  or  colored  nontransparent 

glass 

Other  _._ _ _ 

/       10.00 
1       15.00 

12.00 

739 

Tare:   Same  as  No.  737. 
Molded,    ground,    polished,    smoothed,    cut,    en- 
graved, or  flgurai  in  any  other  way- 
Colored    or    white    nontransparent,     or    even 
cased  with  colored  or  white  nontransparent 
glass ■ 

15.00 

Other  _ 

12.00 

740 

Tare:  Cases— Ink  wells  made  of  ground  white 

transparent  glass,   20;    other,   40.       Casks   40. 

Hampers,    13. 

Painted,   gilt,   or  silvered,   aire  figured  by  colors 

being  applied  or  burnt  in 

20.00 

So-called  "Sllberglass"  (ordinary,  white,  transpar- 
ent, uncut,  and  hollow  glass,  to  which  an  even 
and  glittering  appearance  of  a  color  like   silver 
has    been   Imparted   by   means    of   washing   the 
whole  of  the  interior  with  amalgam,  but  which 
has  not  undergone  any  further  process  of  work- 
ing  on   the  outside),    used   as  ornamental  balls 
for  garden  posts,  chandeliers,  and  the  like 

15.00 

Other  hollow  glass  of  a  like  description 

20. UO 

Tare:  Cases,  40;  casks,  40;  casks,  40;hampers,  13. 

•Gross  weight. 

Tariff    Relations    Betvreen    the    Mother    Country    and    Its    De- 
pendencies, PoMsesflions,  or  Colonies.     (Preferential  TarifiTs.) 

The  tariff  relations  between  the  mother  country  and  its  col- 
onies may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Those  in  which  Colonial  imports  into  the  mother  country 
are  subject  to  the  same  rates  of  duty  as  the  products  of  foreign 
countries  enjoying  the  most  favored  nation  treatment.  This 
mode  of  treatment  of  colonial  imports  prevails  at  present  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands;  in  the  case  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Netherlands,  which  are  practically  on 
a  free  trade  ^asis,  the  reasons  of  such  policy  are  obvious.  Irf 
the  case  of  Germany  the  imports  from  her  colonies  consist  al- 
most exclusively  of  such  products,  mainly  raw  materials,  as  do 
not  enter  into  competition  with  German  home  products  or  manu- 
factures and  are  not  subject  to  any  duty  whatever  their  orgin. 

2.  Those  in  which  colonial  products  when  imported  into  the 
mother  country  are  subject  to  preferential,  that  is,  lower  cus- 
toms duties;  thus,  for  example,  the  United  States  accords  a  25 
per  cent  reduction  from  the  general  rates  to  all  dutiable  imports 
from  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  French  Government  accords 
preferential  treatment  without  limitation  as  to  quantity  to  cer- 

.  "teiin  articles,  such  as  lumber,  palm  oil,  etc.,  imported  from  the 
French  West  coast  of  Africa.  In  other  cases  reduced  rates  are 
cbarg>ed  on  limited  quantities  of  certain  colonial  products. 

3.  Those  in  which  the  tariff  of  the  mother  country  is  made 

*o  apply  to  the  colonies  and  trade  between  the  mother  country 

<^^d  its  colonies  is  free  and  subject  to  no  duty.     An  example  of 

.WW5I4  treatment  -is  presented  by  the  tariff  arrangement  existing 


I 


'  between  the  United  States  and  Forto  Itico,  In  the  case  of  tariff 
relations  between  France  Snd  the  larger  purt  of  her  colonies, 
while?  free  trjide  exijitti  in  most  articles  i^xchaiig-etl  between  them, 
important  ex^eptiims  to  the  ifeneral  rule  are  jfound  in  the  ease 
of  '^coloniar'  prodiiets  imjiorted  into  Kranee,  such  as  cocoa, 
chocolat^e,  coffee,  tea,  pepper,  etc,  which  are.  subject  to  revenue 
dirties,  thoug^h  in  most  eaj^ess  these  duties  are  50  x>er  cent  below 
tlie  minimum  rates  charged  on  imports  of  the  aame  character 
from  foreign  countries. 

Trentuieiit  liy  Ike  CoIiihU-h  of  (ioofln  Coinliiir  from  ift^  Mntlier 
Conn  try   or   otht^r    Colmilew  t'niier  tlie  fiaine   ^€i^  vrelHrtitr. 

The   fiscal   treatment   uf   imports    from   the   mother   country 


I 


I 


by  the  colonies  is  likewise  three-fold :  fl 

1.  Those  in  which  no  fiscal  favor  or  preference  is  shown  to     V 
imports  from  the  mother  country.     This  is  the  arrangement  pre- 
vailing at  present  in   the   Uuteb   German  colonies  aaid  Briti^ 
Crown  colonies,  as  well  as  in  the  Philippine   Islands  with  re- 
gard to  imports  from  the  United  States. 

•  2.  Those  in  which  the  products  of  the  mother  country  are 

subject  to  preferential  trcatmentj  that  is,  admitted  intxj  the  col- 
ony on  pay  met]  t  of  lower  rate^  of  dxity  than  charg-ed  on  imports 
from  foreig-n  eonntrici^.  Thr  manifest  purpose  of  such  le'giHla- 
tion  is  to  bring  about  a  closer  economic  and  commercial  relatjon- 
ship  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  couiTtry  and  to  open 
a  more  favorable  market  for  the  products  of  the  mother  country 
in  exchange  for  better  opportunities  offered  to  the  products  erf 
the  oolciny  in  the  markets  of  the  !nother  country*  Unless  ex- 
isting treaties  with  foreign  countries  eontain  prQvisions  to  the 
contrary,  it  would  seem  that  a  foreign  country  cannot  claim 
the  extension  to  her  products  of  the  preferential  rates  on  the 
basics  of  its  most  favored  nation  clause  in  its  commercial  treaty 
with  tjie  mother  country.  In  practice,  however,  the  application 
of  preferential  rates  by  the  British  self-govern in|T  colonies  tt^be 
products  of  the  mother  country  has  given  rise  to  controversioB 
and  tariff  difficulties  with  foreign  countries^  Thus,  for  exampldf 
Canada  involved  herself  into  difficulties  with  Germany  bj  ac- 
cording preference  to  British  products ;  the  result  of  this  difH- 
cnlty  has  been  that  Canadian  prodncts  imported  into  Germany 
are  subject  to  the  genera!  tariff  and  not  to  the  conventional 
rates*  This  preferential  policy  in  British  colonial  tarifl's  is  the 
growth  of  recent  years.  Canada  entered  upon  this  policy  in 
1897  and  accords  now  reductions  of  duty  oft  a  large  number  of 
articles,  the  product  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  new  Canadian  tariff  which  went  into  force  November  30, 
1906.  pi'ovides  for  the  application  of  preferential  rates  to  direet 
importations  not  only  from  the  United  Kingdom  but  also  to 
products  coming  from  British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana^  Ans- 
t  rail  a.  Straits  Settlements,  New  Zealand  and  the  South  African 
Customs  Union.  New  Zealand  in  its  tariff  of  1907  accords  pre- 
ferential treatment  to  certain  articles  which  are  the  produce  and 
manufacture  of  some  part  of  the  British  dominions,  either  by  im- 
posing duties  of  20  to  50  per  cent  higher  on  the  same  articles 
when  coming  from  foreign  countries  or  by  admitting  free  of 
duty  ceirtain  other  articles  that  are  dutiable  at  10  t®  20  per  cent 
ad  valofeai  when  not  of  British  production.  The  Australian 
Commonwealth  has  also  adopted  the  same  principle  of  preferen- 

•  tial  treatment  of  certain  goods  Importerl  into  the  Commonwealth 
when  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Fur- 
thermore these  seini-sovcreign  colonies  have  entered  into  or  are 
negotiating  reciprocity  tariff  arrangements  between  each  other, 
by  which  preferential  treatment  of  the  respective  imports  from 
each  other  is  granted  to  an  extent  even  larger  than  that  which 
is  accorded  to  prodncts  of  the  n!i other  country. 

■  The  third  type  of  tariff  treatment  of  the  products  of  the 
mother  coimtry  by  the  colonies  is  that  prevailing  in  Porto  Bioo 
and  in  a  large  number  of  the  Jrench  colonies,  L  e,,  imports  from 
the  mother  country  are  admitted  free  of  dnty.  In  a  case  of  the 
French  colonies  which  have  adopted  the  same  mode  of  treating 
the  products  of  the  mother  country  free  trade  eJrists  between  a,ll 
of  thenv,  these  colonies,  together  with  th&  taot^ifti:  c^TixvA'^ ,  ^sKt^^ 
Btituting,  as  it  werei  one  gre&ter  o^uitoiaa  icuAc^iu 
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List  of  tariff  treaties  concluded  by  Germany  toith  other  European 

countries. 


Name  of  counta-y. 

Date 
of 

sign- 
ing. 

1905 
1991 
lyoi 

1001 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1884 
190« 
1907 

Date  of  taking  elflBot. 

Dateofexidratlon. 

Anftria-Hunffary 

March  1,  V.m . 

Mureli  1,  I'MMi       .  _       

•December  n.  1917. 
Decemb^  SI     1817 

ItiSr   - 

March  1,  l'.M)0 

Deoember   81     1017 

March  1,  I'.MMi    

December  81    1917 

BuBsia 

Alurch  1,  I'.nm           _        

Deoember  8l'  ifil?' 

Servla  

March  1,  r.KMi 

Decambdr   n     1017 

Switzerland   

March  1,  IIHW. 

December  81«   1917. 
February  28.   1911. 

Bulgaria 

March  1,  190<)__ 

Greece  

Sweden  

July  9,  isyi 

May  «,  liK)(i 

July  1,  li>07 

6  montha'  notice. 
December  a.  1910. 
12  montbfl'  notice. 

United  States 

•With  option  of  dunouncing  it  12  mouths  before  December  81.  1815. 


List  of  Recent  Tariff  Treaties  Conclnded  by  Fr^nee  witk 
other  Iflaropean  Countries,  with  the  United  St»tea  •»« 
Canada. 

Austria-Hungary,  1884;  Belgium,  1906;  Germany  (treaty  of 
peace  at  Frankfort),  May  10,  1871;  Great  Britain,  1882;  Houma- 
nia,  190?;  Kussia,  1905;  Servla,  1907;  Spain,  1893-4;  Sweden  and 
Norway,  1892;  Switzerland,  1900;  Canada,  1907;  United  Statei, 
1908. 


RECifROClTY. 

Beciproclty  is  another  form  of  tariff  revision  which  hais  be«B 
suggested  at  various  times  by  various  people  and  by  people  bo- 
longing  to  various  jwlitical  parties.  It  was  suggested  by  Presi- 
dent Arthur,  James  G.  Blaine,  and  William  McKinley;  was  put 
into  operation  in  the  McKinley  tariff  law;  was  destroyed  by  thjB 
Biemocratic  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law;  and  now  the  Democi*atic 
party  is  charging  that  the  Republican  party  is  not  willing  to  give 
the  country  "genuine  reciprocity." 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  legislation  which  have  been 
designated  as  reciprocity  legislation.  The  first  of  these  was 
enacted  by  the  Democratic  party  in  1854,  taking  effect  in  1855. 
It  was  reciprocity  with  Canada,  and  provided  that  certain  ar- 
ticles, the  growth  or  produce  of  Canada  or  the  United  States, 
should  be  admitted  into  each  country,  respectively,  free  of  duty. 
These  were  articles  of  common  production  in  the  two  countries^ 
and  included  grain,  flour,  animals  of  all  kinds,  fresh,  smoked, 
and  salted  meats,  cotton,  seeds,  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  ])oultry, 
eggs,  hides,  furs,  stone,  slate,  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  lard,  ores, 
coal,  pitch,  turpentine,  ashes,  timber,  lumber,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco* 
and  rags.  These  were  all,  with  the  single  exception  of  cotton, 
articles  of  mutual  production,  and  Democratic  reciprocity  simply 
provided  for  free  trade  in  these  competing  articles.  Under  that 
treaty,  which  went  into  effect  March  16,  1855,  and  terminated 
March  17,  1866,  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  fell 
from  $27,741,808  in  the  fiscal  year  1855  to  $23,439,116  in  the  fiscal 
year  1866,  a  reduction  in  our  exports  to  Canada  of  over  4  mil- 
lion dollars  during  this  period  of  Democratic  reciprocity,  while 
imports  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  increased  from 
$15,118,289  in  1855  to  $48,133,599  in  1866,  an  increase  of  33  mil- 
lion dollars.  In  our  trade  with  all  other  countries  during  that 
same  period  our  imports  increased  60  per  cent  while  those  from 
Canada  were  increasing  220  per  cent,  and  our  export-?  to  all 
bther  countries  increased  70  per  cent  while  those  to  Canada  un- 
der this  reciprocity  were  decreasing  15  per  cent.  It  was  simply 
free  trade  in  articles  of  common  production  and  toith  no  harHet^ 
fo  protect  the  domestic  producer — the  result  being  a  muoh 
^n^ater  increase  In  our  imports  from  Canada  than  in  those  from 
other  countries,  and  a  decrease  of  exports  to  that  countx7« 
While  to  other  countries  exports  were  increasing. 
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A  later  form  of  reciprocity  with  which  the  conntry  has  had 
experience  is  illustrated  by  the  plan  formulated  in  the  McKinley 
tariff  law  and  expressed  by  William  McKinley  in  his  much- 
quoted  speech  at  Bufflialo,  in  which  he  said:  "By  sensible  trade 
arrangements  which  will  not  interrupt  our  home  production  we 
shall  extend  the  outlets  for  our  increasing  surpln.s.  *  *  •' 
We  should  take  from  our  customers  such  of  their  products  as  we 
.can  use  without  harm  to  our  industries  and  labor.  *  *  *  If 
perchance  some  of  our  tariffs  are  no  longer  needed  for  revenue 
or  to  encourage  and  protect  our  industries  at  home,  why  should 
they  not  be  employed  to  extend  and  promote  our  markets 
abroad?" 

To  purchase  from  our  neighbor  "such  of  their  products  as 
we  can  use  without  harm  to  our  industries  and  lahor;*^  in  other 
words  such  of  their  products  as  are  ndt  produced  by  our  own 
labor  and  obtain  in  exchange  markets  for  the  clJtss  of  mer- 
chandise which  we  desire  to  sell,  and  which  the  countries  in 
question  require  for  their  own  use,  differs  materially  from  the 
reciprocity  of  1855-50,  which  was  merely  free  trade  in  arti  .  's 
of  mutual  production,  articles  which  when  imported  compete 
with  the  home  producer.  The  chief  classes  of  products  which 
we  do  not  produce  in  the  United  States  are  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical. We  import  about  400  million  dollars*  worth  of  tropical 
and  subtroi)ical  products  every  year;  more  than  a  million  do  ars' 
worth  for  every  day  in  the  year,  including  Sundays  and  holidays. 
These  articles  we  do  not  produce  in  the  United  States  in  sufll- 
cient  quantities  for  home  requirements.  They  include  rubber, 
hemp,  sisal,  jute,  raw  silk,  Egyptian  cotton,  and  other  articles 
uB^d  in  manufacturing,  and  coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  spices,  olives, 
bananas,  and  sugar,  used  as  food  and  drink.  These  classes  of 
articles  are  of  the  class  which  "we  can  use  without  harm  to  our 
industries  and  labor."  Sugar  is  the  only  article  in  this  list 
produced  in  the  United  States,  and  at  the  present  time  the  home 
production  of  sugar  is  only  sufficient  to  supply  about  one-fifth 
of  the  total  home  consumption.  The  countries  which  produce 
-  these  tropical  and  subtropical  articles  are  not  manufacturing 
countries,  nor  are  they  large  producers  of  those  g^eat  staples 
of  food — flour,  wheat,  corn,  and  meats.  As  a  consequence,  they 
require  the  very  classes  of  articles  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  to  sell. 

Reciprocity  Treaties  Under  the  McKinley  Lair. 

Under  the  McKinley  tariff  law  reciprocity  treaties  were 
made  by  President  Harrison  with  the  governments  of  Brazil, 
British  Guiana,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  the  countries  governing  the  British  West  Indies 
and  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  These  treaties  provided  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  duties  on  foodstuffs  and  manufactures  from  the  United 
States  entering  the  countries  and  islands  in  question,  in  ex- 
change for  the  free  importation  of  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and  hid^s 
into  the  United  States,  as  provided  under  the  general  terms  pf 
the  McKinley  act.  The  result  of  those  treaties  with  this  group 
of  tropical  countries,  producing  the  class  of  articles  which  the 
United  States  requires  and  does  not  i)roduce  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities at  home,  was  that  our  exports  to  those  coimtries  and  is- 
lands increased  26  per  cent  and  our  imports  from  them  increased 
28  per  cent  between  1890,  the  j^ear  of  the  enactment  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley law,  and  1894,  the  year  in  which  it  was  repealed  by  a 
Democratic  Congress  and  a  Democratic  President,  and  recip- 
rocity thus  destroyed.  During  that  same  period  our  exports  to 
all  other  countries  than  those  above  named  increased  3  per 
ouit  and  our  imports  from  them  decreased  27  per  cent. 

The   Haiivalian    Reciprocity   Treaty. 

Another   example    of   reciprocity,   that   with   countries   pro- 
ducing the  class  of  articles  which  we  require  and  importing  the 
claFS  which  we  produce  and  desire  to  export,  was  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    That  treaty  w^^tiX.  vol\»  fe'^^siv* 
Sei)tember  9,  1R76,  and  terminated  \^\>r\\  ^Q,  \.^Q^.    ^wtXt^^  '^^^^'^L 
period  of  the  existence  of  that    agreeTaen^.,  omt  «x^-^"^  "^^^  ^**^ 
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Hawaiian  Islaiids  grew  froisi  $779*257  in  the  £.scal  year  1876  to 
$13,509448    in    the    fiscal    year    1900,    whO**    impoTts    from    the.^ 
Hawaiian   Islands  of   noncompetiDg  articles   demaiide«l    by   ou^jH 
markets— tropical   products — increased   from   $1/227,191    in    ISTtiiV 
to  $30,707*903  in  1900.    Thus  bj  taking  from  thi.s  tropical  coun- 
try— Hawaii — its  product  ion  of  articles  which  we   must  import 
from  some  part  of  the  world,  we  built  up  in  the  H  tw  tiian  la- 
lajids  ft  market  for  our  merchandise  sevedteen  times  as  large  as 
in  187G.  *  H 

Aedprot!tt7«  ^H 

The  statements  and  tables  which  follow  show  in  concise  terms 
the  experience  of  the  United  States  with  reciprocity.  The  prin- 
cipal treaties  and  agreements  of  the  United  StMcs  with  other 
countries  were,  first,  that  with  the  British  North  American  pos 
sessions,  from  1855  to  1866;  second,  that  with  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, from  1870  to  1900,  the  date  of  annexation ;  third,  the 
series  of  a^reemf^nts  made  under  the  tariff  Act  of  IS 90  and  eon- 
timiing-  in  force  until  terminated  by  the  Wilson  Act  nf  1894  i 
fourth,  reciprocal  agreements  with  certain  European  countries 
made  under  the  Act  of  1897;  and,  iifth,  the  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Cuba,  taking-  effect  in  Deceniber,  1903,  and  still  in  oi>e ration. 
The  details  of  the  agreements  with  these  various  countries  and 
under  these  various  Acts  are  stated  below,  and  in  the  acconiijauy- 
ing  tables  is  shown  the  commerce  with  each  of  the  countries  in 
tjuestion  covering-  the  years  immediately  prior  to  that  in  which 
the  treaty  took  effect  and  continuing'  to  the  end  of  its  operation 
or  to  the  present  time  in  the  cases  of  tho«ie  still  jn  force.  It  will 
be  noted  that  in  the  trade  with  Canada,  whose  produvia  ur^^^- 
similnr  to  Offr  own,  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  thal^| 
cotintry  made  but  slight  increase  dtiring  the  existence  of  the^l 
treaty,  but  have  ^rown  rapidly  wince  its  termination.  In  the 
ease  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  exports  thereto  g-rew  rapidly 
under  the  treaty  and  have  grown  with  equal  rapidity  since  annex- 
ation, which  made  permanent  the  freedom  of  interchange  be- 
tween that  section  producing  tropical  products  required  by  th^ 
United  States  and  requiring  products  of  the  temperate  ^one  and 
of  Tuanufactnring  industries^  such  as  those  which  the  Uaited 
States  has  to  sell-  In  the  cotlntries  with  which  reciprocity  agree- 
ments were  made  under  the  Act  of  1890,  in  nearly  all  cases  tropi- 
cal or  subtropical  countries,  the  exports  thereto  showed  marked 
gains  during  the  exi  site  nee  of  the  reciprocity  treaties.  In  the 
case  of  the  European  countries  with  which  reciprocity  agree- 
ments were  made  under  the  Act  of  1897,  the  growth  in  the  trade, 
while  steady,  seems  to  have  been  little  alfected  by  these  agre 
ments,  which^  as  will  be  seen  by  the  terms  of  the  treaties, 
fee  ted   com  para  tively   few   articles. 

In  the  trade  with  Cuba  under  the  reci]>rocity  treaty  of   1903 
there  has  been  a  marked  ffrowth  in  both  imports  from  and  ex- 
ports to  that  island,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  tabic  showing  trade 
with  CLiba  from   1880  to   1908.     The   relations  with  that  island,^ 
both  conijuercial  and  otherwise,  have  liecn  so  varied  during  the^| 
last  30  years  as  to  render  interesting  and  important  this  state^^l 
ment  of  our  trade  therewith  during  that  i>erjod  and  in  the  years 
immediately    preceding.      Under   the    reciprocity    clause    of    the 
McKinley  tariff  act  an  agreement  was  made  in  June,  1891,  witli 
Spain,  nrlative  to  CuVia  and  Porto  Rico,  by  which  sn^ar,  molusses, 
csoffee,  end  hides  were  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  oij 
duty  and  in  exchange  for  that  privilege  salted  meats,  fish,  lard 
woods  for  cooperage  and   manufactured   into  doors  and  frames 
wagons,  cars,  sewing  machines,  manufactUTes  of  iron  and  steeL 
and  numerous  other  articles  from  the   United   States   were   adS 
^^     mi  tied  free  of  duty  into  Cuba^  also  that  corn,  corn  meal,  wheat 
^^    fiour  and  other  articles  should  be  admitted  at  reduced  rates  oj 
^B     duty.    This  agreement  remained  in  force  from  September  1,  1S91^' 
^B    to  August  27,  1894.   From  the  latter  date  until  the  United  States 
^^   ajs«iimed  control  of  Cuba  in  1898  no  special  agreements  or  rel^ 
tions  affected  trade  between  the  United  States  and  that  island. 
American  occupation  of  Cuba  continued  from  January  1,  1899, 
st  whhh  tiate  the  Spanish  evacuated  the  is\awA  aivd  Tfe\Vt«\w\?<Vvtd 
so^erelg'Hty,  to  ^faJ  20,  1902.     On  Det'em\>er  27.  \^W,,  \>s>v?avL(?  <ii- 
fective  the  present  reciprocity  treaty  with  Ciiba,  virLa&T  tvV\g^  j" 
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reduction  of  20  per  cent  is  made  in  the  rates  of  duty  collected  on 
all  merchandise  from  Cuba  entering  the  United  States;  and  in 
turn  for  that  concession  the  Cuban  rates  of  duty  on  articles  from 
the  United  States  entering  that  island  are  reduced  25  per  cent 
on  machinery,  and  numerous  other  articles,  30  per  cent  on  certain 
articles,  40  per  cent  on  still  other  articles,  and  20  per  cent  on 
other  articles  not  included  in  the  above  classes  or  in  the  free  list. 

Reciprocity    Treaties    and    AgrreementB    Bet^reen    tlie    United 
States  and  Foreigrn  Countries   Since  1850. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  reciprocity  treaties  and  agree- 
ments which  have  been  in  force  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  since  1850.  Tables  are  also  appended  exhibit- 
ing our  trade  with  those  countries  before,  during,  and  after  the 
period  covered  by  the  treaties. 
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ii4  THE  TARIPF-^REGIPROClTr. 

'    There  have  been  four  distinct  experiences  with  reciprocity 
in  the  trade  relations  of  the  United  States: 

(1)  The  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada,  existing  from  1855 
to  1866.  The  treaty  affected  imports  from  Canada  east  and 
Canada  west,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  but  did  not  affect  imports  from  British  Columbia  and 
Newfoundland. 

(2)  The  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  Hawaiian  Government, 
existing  from  1876  to  1900. 

(3)  The  series  of  treaties  framed  under  the  McKlnley  tariff 
act  of  1890  with  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic,  Spain  (for  Cuba 
^nd  Porto  Eico),  in  1891;  and  with  Germany,  United  Kingdom 
(for  British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana),  Nicaragua,  Sal- 
vador, Austria-Hungary,  Honduras,  and  Guatemala,  in  1892. 
tThese  continued  in  existence  until  the  passage  of  the  Wilson 
tariff  act,  August  27,  1894. 

(4)  The  reciprocal  agreements  of  1900  with  Germany,  France, 
Portugal,  and  Italy,  still  in  operation. 

(5)  The  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba,  framed  and  ratified  in 
1903,  and  taking  effect  December  27,  1903. 

The  detailed  provisions  of  these  various  reciprocity  treaties 
may  be  briefly  described  in  general  terms  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  provided  for  the  free  admlgsion 
into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and  the  free  admission  into  Canada 
from  the  United  States,  of  breadstuffs,  provisions,  live  animals,  fruits,  fish, 
poultry,  hides  and  skins,  furs,  stone,  ores  and  metals,  timber  and  lumber, 
unmanufactured  cotton,  flax  and  hemp,  unmanufactured  tobacco — the  list 
of  articles  being  identical  for  each  country. 

(2)  The  Hawaiian  reciprocity  treaty  provided  for  the  free  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  other  of  the  principal 
tropical  productions  of  the  islands,  and  for  the  free  admission  into  the 
islauds  of  breadstuffs,  provisions,  manufactures,  and  general  merchandise 
from  the  United  States. 

(3)  In  the  group  of  treaties  made  in  the  years  1891  and  1892,  under 
the  act  of  1890,  the  provisions  were  briefly  as  follows : 

With  Brazil  the  treaty  provided  for  the  free  admission  into  the 
United  States  from  Brazil  of  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  hides,  and  the 
free  admission  into  Brazil  from  the  United  States  of  breadstuffs,  pork, 
fish,  cotton-seed  oil,  coal,  agricultural  implements,  machinery  for  mining 
and  manufacturing,  mechanical  tools,  material  for  railway  construction, 
and  numerous  other  articles,  the  product  of  the  United  States ;  also  for 
a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  certain  other  articles,  in- 
cluding provisions,  manufactures  'of  iron  and  steel,  leather,  lumber,  fur- 
niture,  wagons  and   carriages,    and   manufactures   of   rubber. 

With  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  the  treaty  provided  for  the  free  admission 
into  the  United  States  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  of  sugar,  molasses,  coffee, 
and  hides,  and  the  admission  to  the  islands  from  the  United  States,  free  of 
duty,  of  salted  meats,  fish,  lard,  woods,  for  cooperage  and  manufactured  into 
doors,  frames,  etc.,  wagons  and  carts,  cars  for  railways,  sewing  machines, 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  oats  and  forage,  and  numerous  other  arti- 
cles, the  product  of  the  United  States ;  also  corn  and  meal  at  25  cents  per 
hundred  kilograms,  wheat  at  30  cents  per  hundred  kilograms,  flour  at  $1 
per  hundred  kilograms;  also  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  of  the  duty  on 
numerous   other   articles,   especially   manufactures. 

With  British  West  Indies  the  treaty  provided  for  the  free  admission* 
Into  the  United  States  of  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  hides  from  the 
islands,  and  the  free  admission  into  the  islands  from  the  United  States  of 
live  animals,  canned  or  dried  beef,  fish,  eggs,  machinery  for  agriculture,  irri- 
gation, and  mining;  carts  and  waKons.  wire,  railwi'.y  material  and  locomo- 
tives, fertilizers,  fruits,  sewing  machines,  and  a  large  number  of  manu- 
factures ;  alEfo  a  reduction  of  25  per  ceut  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  beef 
and  pork,  salted,  and  provisions,  and  of  50  per  cent  on  bacon  and  hams, 
lard,  bread  and  biscuits,  boots  and  shoes,  shocks  and  staves,  and  other 
articles. 

With  the  Dominican  Republic  and  British  Guiana,  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
and  Guatemala  the  provisions  were  similar  to  those  with  the  West  Indies. 

Wit^  Germany  the  treaty  provided  for  the  free  admission  into  the 
United  States  of  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  hides  from  Germany,  and 
the  free  admission  into  Germany  from  the  United  States  of  bran,  flax, 
feathers,  hides  and  skins,  tan  bark,  also  a  large  list  of  articles  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  duty,  but  in  all  cases  below  the  regular  tariff  rates — the  list  includ- 
ing breadstuffs,  lumber,  provisions,  live  animals,  fruits,  and  certain  manu- 

The  treaty  with  Austria-Hungary  was  similar  in  general  character- 
istics to  that  with  Germany. 

(4)  The  reciprocal  agreements  now  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  Portugal,  Germany,  and  Italy,  respectively,  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows : 

Franqe :  The  United  States  reduces  the  rate  of  duty  on  crude  tartar 
from  France  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  on  brandies  or  other  f^pirits  to 
$1.75  per  gallon ;  also  a  reduction  on  still  wines  aiul  vermuth  and  on 
paintings  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  while  the  French  G;)vernment  gives 
its  minimum  tariff  rates  to  canned  meats,  table  fri'.its,  dried  fruits,  lard, 
manufactured  and  prepared  pork  meats,  hops,  paving  blocks,  staves,  and 
logs  and  sawed  or  squared  timber  and  lumber  from  the  United  States. 

Germany:     The   United    States   gives    the    same   tariff    rates    as    those 

ammed  in    the   treaty   with    France   on   tartar,    brandies,    still    wines,    and 

fimintinga.   And   the   German    Government  gives   to   the    United   States   the 


I 


I 


I 
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nam©  teriff  rataa  aa  those  glvpn  to  Bolghitn.  ItnJy,  AUBtrla-Hansary.  Roti- 
mauia,  Rug^iia,  and  Switzemud  duHcig  the  exlstGDce  of  the  preaeiit  lurlll 
trf^atlee  wUb  them,  and  annuls  Itn  re^ulatlana  regarding  dried  fruits  from 
the  United  Btatei;.  providing  In  their  stead  a  Bysteto  of  io^pectlou  on 
account  of  the  San  Jose  scale. 

Portugal :  Thfl  rcductioaa  on  crude  tartar^  hracidlee,  winea-,  and  paint- 
ings BCcofded  to  Of?rmany  and  France  are  given  by  thi?  United  Status  t» 
Portugal,  and  the  Portuguese  GoTemment  gives  to  the  Ualted  States  aa  low 
ratee  nt  duty  ns  those  a,cc:oTded  to  any  other  country,  except  Spain  and 
Bryail,  on  hreadstufTa.  lard,  mhii^ral  oils,  agricuKur&l  Impletnents,  and 
pertain  machinery  for  manufaeturfnc. 

Italy :  The  above -named  rat(?8  with  reforpnce  to  tartar*  bra©  diet, 
still  wines,  and  paint Sn^s  are  given  hy  the  United  States,  and  a  reduc- 
tion is  made  hy  the  Italian  GoYemment  on  imports  of  cotton-eoed  oH,  flebt 
machinery*   eclentiflo  iOBtruroents,   fertlllz6r»,    and  sMns. 

t5)  The  treaty  with  Cuha  which  went  iuto  operation  December  27» 
1903,  gives  a   reduction  lof  20  per  cent  duty  on  all  dutiable  artlolei  from 


I 


Cuba  frntering  the  United  State:::;    sad  a   reauctlon    ranging  from   20  to   40  ^ 
per  cent  on  artlclae  from  the  United  States  entering  Cuba.  ■ 

nfkthlner  else.— Hon.  Jolm  DAlzellj   In  Con^rciii,   Marcli    1,    1004«    ■ 

Protection  brfruTH  toA'etlier  <ilIverHllled  liMlimtrleii  vrtitcli 
never  fall  tn  TaRtLj-  Increniic^  tlic  iiernonHl  fltitcliureucse*  fuilutf-* 
tr^r,  Aud  w^agre  carnluffii  of  tlie  people.— H^Hp  JuAtln  §.  Morrill* 

P  ManT'  »f  oiir  e^reat  ladn»trlea,  Inelmltnir  the  lillk  ImdnntrF, 

"  tbe  pottery  lnd,niitry,r  t1»e  carpel  Induiilr)'^  and  tlie  uteel-rall 
tndnntry*  Imd  onl?^  a  noiulual  eli:iilten(>c^  ^ntU  adi^quiitelT'  pro- 
tec  tiTe  dntlca  were  liutiofted  on  competing:  foi^eii^H  pfodaeta. 
— Jnnieii  M.  S^ranlfj.  In   tlie   Anierlcaa   ^conomiMt,  ^ 

The     preient     lilicnonienal    proaperlty    1in«    tieen    under    ii    ■ 
tnrltf  ivhlcli   Trail   made    tn   acenrdaiiee  Tfltti   certalji   dxed   aad        > 


definite     i>rlnci|»lca.     tine     uio«t     iiiiportanl     of     vrlileh 
avowed   deterniinntion   to  fprotect   lUe  toterewtn  of  the   Ameri- 
can  [irodueer«  ItOHlnemi  tiinii,  \%  ni;^e»%vorl£er*  and  farmer  nlike^ 
^l're»ideat    llooKevelt    at    BIlnDcapolliij    .Vprll    4,    IBfKI. 

The  ^i^OOOpOOO  of  men  TFho  Tvent  ont  of  employment  lifltli 
the  revision  of  the  tariff  l)y  the  Pemocratic  partj"  fonud  em- 
ployment In  the  ennetment  of  i  the  ]>tn|^ley  law  by  the  tte* 
pub  I  lean  party,  and  a  nil  I  Hon  aud  a  balf  have  heen  added  to 
those  >tvIio  have  eniaioyuient  In  the  ladujitrlea  of  the  conu- 
try.— Hon.    P»    P,    Campbell,    In    ConftreqW^    April    X,    1904, 

Tbo«e  forelirn  conntrlea  I'Fhieh  have  adopted  protection 
hay«.  In  the  elenicuta  by  which  yon  have  been  accontojaed  to 
tent  the  proMperlty  of  Ul  natlou.  Improved  In  a  {^renter  ratio 
and  more  rapidly  than  w^e  have  oiirj*el\-eH;  aiiil  I  have  also 
to  iiolat  out  that  thl«  lendeney,  whleh  ban  heeoute  no  manl^ 
feat  In  recent  yenrji,  i«  likely t  a»  every  aenplble  man  of  hn«l- 
neHH  knowa»  to  lie  accent uttted  an  time  Koeii  on.>^HoiiiL  ^foa* 
Cbamberlaln»    at    I^lverpool,    Oct-    27«    lf>Oa. 

The  avovred  policy  of  the  National  adnilnlBtratlon  of 
thcfte  two  Prealdentit  haai  been  and  In  to  grovern  the  Inlnndit^ 
hnvinnf  rei^fird  to  the  IntereHt  and  vr  el  fare  of  the  I^^lllpluo 
people,  and  by  the  nprend  of  s^eneral  |>ritnary  anil  Indnntrlal 
education  and  by  practice  in  partial  polltieal  control 
to  tit  tbe  people  tlientiNetveR  to  inaintala  a  AtalJle  and  wel- 
ordered  g:overnment  afford  In  ft^  equality  of  rtjfbt  anil  npiior- 
tunity  to  all  €*it i^enii*— lion.  Vttn.  il.  Taft,  tn  apeclal  report 
to    tbe    President. 

Certain  fcreat  tra«t«  or  Rreat  eorpornttonn  are  wholly  nn- 
ntfected  Ijy  the  tariff.  Pr  act  leal  Ir  i&H  the  others  that  are  of 
any  Importance  have,  a«  a  matter  of  fact,  numticrs  of  Hoiall* 
er  Amerleun  competitors;  and,  of  conrse,  a  chanfje  In  tbe 
tnrltr  which  would  work:  injiary  to  the  Inrgre  corporation 
would  w^ork  not  nierely  tnjmry  bnt  deatrnetlon  to  its  sntnller 
competitors;  and  eqiinily,  of  eourse*  such  a  ehnnf^e  would 
niean  dijtaMter  to  all  tbe  ^vai^t^-Tvorlcerii  connected  wltb 
eltiier  the  lar»e  or  tbe  small  corporntlons* — President  Roase- 
velt    At    MfnneapollSf    April    -I,    li>o:i. 

in  tbe  ten  years  wrbfeh  baa  elapned  ulnee  the  ennctment 
of  the  IJfnp'ley  Tariff,  the  conilitfonv  have  so  cliariKed  as  to 
ninke  a  number  of  the  sphe«lnieR  under  tiint  tariff  too  hifi'b 
and  some  too  |»w^  This  reitiiers  it  neccN^^ary  to  re-cxnmine 
the  JKchedules  In  order  that  tlie  tariff  shall  lie  placed  on  a 
jmrely  prfiteetlve  liasiw.  By  that  1  mean  It  siioiiid  pro]>eriy 
protect,  ans^alnst  forefan  comi^etition,  and  afford  a  reason- 
alile  profit  to  all  man o fact u re m,  farmers,  and  bufifnesh  lueo* 
htit  shnnlfl  not  be  so  hijurh  us  to  furotsh  n  temptation  to  tbe 
fo  mint  loo  of  nioaopoiies  to  n  p  pro  |ir  late  the  iindoe  profit  of 
exce^tfilve    rates.i^Hon*    Wm,    If,    Taft,    at    Kanwas    t;ity.    Mo. 

Ooe     vital,     dominatlnjor     fact      con  front**     the     Democrat  tc 
party     wbich     no     oratory,    whlcl\     thi     eVtMVW'^vtccn    -hkXvV^^v    ^*i 
rhetorfff    can    obaenrei    BftYAK'^i   T»i01^\i^  VVVtt^    TA^?.^^^S  "tXW  *- 
KI.ICCTfOlV,— JVew    Yorlc    ^^orld. 
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The  ndmlntntrat  nn  of  exnc^t  jantice  by  courtM  ^vltliout 
fear  or  JTuTor*  uximttved  by  tin*  UiUiitiic^  ui  the  wealiliy  »r 
by  the  thrt^ma  at  ilie  ilirinai^oii^fit^  Im  tHe  hlf^heiit  lilrtil  tknt 
ii  i|?(»%  eriiuitML  of  Ihti  i»4-0ivlv  en  A  Ati'lvi^  fur,  anil  any  mc-aua 
by  \«'hioh  n  nultort  h»iv<f\er  niiii«iiiila.r  cir  l»nor,  in  dtrprlved 
of  enjoy InijT  IhtH  Im  to  he  piinili.'iiitioiL  It  In  I mportnulp  hoiv- 
PV*T«  that  a]ftTi4(^jiln  to  Judlohil  r(^niei]it>ii  nhouUI  hp  ItiuilcMl  In 
nnvh  n  wnr  tliiit  jiaFtJcH  >vill  not  itse  them  mcroly  to  ilf^lay 
and  MO  vloK  etilcient  and  JuHt  pi.eeutlve  or  Icffliilative  Jtellon« 
—Hon.   W^m.   H.  Taft,   at   Columbus,   Oblo. 


A    protp^^tlve   tarllf  unfiuff^llonably    Iiic»renJ*CH   the   rewards 

E»f   tnlioi-    (HI    tyy  orentlni^    ii    ilrAiiitid    for   HKill^ftl    labor,    (h>    by 

ilvefMjt^iiiM^  tUe  kiiiflh  of  InlMir    In  n  country  uiid  thus   diflfer- 

^nnnlfiiK    both    di^uinfid    and    miiiply.  unit    <c>    hy    niaklni?    for 

i^roif iic*d'm    of   every    kind   ii    lioitiff   market*      Thii*    inereano    of 

"it?    litliorfir-M   r<^\^nril    1h   fiot   contlnt'd   to   tlie   iir»lc*^ted    InduH- 

fea.    f>iit    i^tevntL'ft   i%au«>ii    la    every   N|ihere  OD    by    the   ?i>iniia- 

?fle    c^nr^^i-t    of    hifih   TinfstM*  ;;4rn€>ra11y,  lind    <ljj    by   %¥llUdrHiv- 

r   fr-ofvi    tJn?   iifiut»roti^i«tei]  InduHiriefl  ntnl  from  aK-rk'iiliurt*  n 

''*L  *»f  iTHn*-- t*ariit*rt  who  wualil  divide?  and  reduce  washes 

Hr*'     «'*>iii|ji»tt'd    aura  I  nut    eaeh    olht;i^*— IJuvid    J.    Hill,    D.    D.. 

u.«     ^'^^-iireHldi^nt    tialverNlty    of    Uochewtiif    Afid    present 

Uavfinaop    to    U«rpii|iiy. 
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Com)fnerce  'between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1850  to  190S 
[OiUdal  Usar^fi  trQni  Bureau  of  Statistics.] 
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Exports 
to  I  aneida^ 


DollaTs, 

ll,787,(»a 
10,22&,00i) 
l2.42S.m 
Z4,157,ai2 

20,(ES,310 
S4.133.4fi2 

28, 109. 431 
22,CT6,y2S 
22,670, &ia 
aO.573.070 
27,510,B14 
28,674,624 

24,a22J,8gO 
21,090,30* 
24,060,777 
23,581,471 
25,830^254 

M,27e;ne 

29,411,454 

ss,9ai,gs4 

41,137, 9M 
84,547,219 
83,375,719 
37,418,315 
37.14e,fd^ 
£9,001,355 
29,4^0,257 
ST,90a,32l 
SS,500,409 
44,417.110 
^  1.30(1. 193 
38,24^,631 

U,Q8&,1V0 
3!>,?e2,3«3 
4O,O07.5fll 
40,28S,10i 
33,147,778 
43,2TO,7*7 
40,794,832 
5e,6Q4,094 
S2,£54,7e9 
60,687,021 
04,928,821 

s3,n4,oea 

67,974,981 
95,319,970 
100,912,Q1» 
13S,a3G,78a 
10S,789,214 
m,2t4,9A5 
140,529,531 
l^,TSa,flS5 
133,206,0(17 


Imports 
to  Uunad&. 


5,179<5fln 
B, ^79, 718 
S,  460, 445 
©,527,5o9 
8,7a4,4lii 
15,113,289 
SI, 276,014 
22,103.916 
15,7B4,H36 
19,2B7,565 
35,572,796 
2^, 724, 43!) 
18,511,025 
n,4&4,7»0 
29,60S,7:J6 
3a,2tH,10(3 
48,528,023 
25,044,005 
20, m, 379 
29,293,766 
38.265,323 
32,512,137 
36,34^,030 
87,175,£54 
A4,17S.&?fl 
27,397,615 
28.  SOS  ,964 
24,164,755 
M, 044, 811 
25,719,771 
33,9SU,564 
57,6^4,1111 
50,773, sea 
44,294,153 
3S,30D,B35 
S0,695,fl85 
37,304,036 
87,&47.277 
42,024,614 
4B, 738, 074 
39^04^,977 
39,087,782 
34. 954, SOS 
37,777,403 
30,790,916 
36,574.327 
4D,SS7,»!5 
49,309,371 
31,370,480 
31,229,087 
S»,  359,074 
48,076,124 
54,781,418 
42,432,163 
51,562,7^1 

68,237,053 
73,334,flL'> 


Kxoeas  of— 


KxportB. 


Dollars. 

0,41*0,371 
4,700,163 
5,005,038 
15,21158,996 
12,023.519 
7,748,735 
2,Ogfl,W0 
7,819.690 
S,bti!l,929 


2,092,045 
10,135,023 


7,654,318 
0.679,004 
4,569,755 
]3, 253, 660 
12,10l,S7i 
3,384,014 

219^2^1' 


122,952 
5,006,301 
1,(^,949 


1,239.131 

9,010,859 
£5,H73,17S 
16,280,142 
lfi,H0O,S5fl 
24,(319,150 
51,843,600 
5^,753,904 
55.9T0,8fl6 
01,566,809 
63,485,370 
03,307,051 
79,692.104 
78,050.919 
88,400,03^ 
109,871 ,45£ 


Imfxiri^. 


DoUaiB, 


B70,aflf* 
47,970 


8, 034,  lis 
4,485,001 
23,099,748 


10,936,07* 

2^5,001 

5,935,476 

1,610,270 


3,528,307 


3,841,230 
3,859,107 
7,042,171 
2,130,513 

940,0&4 

-*-• 

a  Pertod  of  redprocal  trnd^. 


Prated  Ion  o^lone  iii«ur<Mi  Amerli^Rtt  labor  aKAtnnt  Bnropean 
lianfter  T%Rsen, — Foruior  Senator  Cnm^Tt  in  the  American 
EiiG'Oiiomieit. 

The  civilised  world  HnbiitnnitallT^  protects  itself,  thns 
forcing?  nil  to  protect  ourselves.— Hon.  D.  B.  Henderson,  in  the 
Aniurlcni]  Ecanomtst* 

^"e  nnU  tlift*  Kober  nnd  sensible  men  compare  the  vrork- 
InHTs  of  <bc  pri-flpnt  turitl  laiv  and  tbe  conditions  which  ob- 
tfltu  tinclf?r  It  witli  tbt"  ^nrkiner*  of  tbe  precedlnfl:  tariff  law 
of  1H94  and  tbe  ^^tivdltifrnii  which  that  tariff  of  1804  helped 
la  brliiK  ubout.— Preaidcni  Roosevelt's  speech  accepting:  1904 
nomination. 

I  believe  that  a  navy  is  the  grreatest  insnrer  of  peace 
that  w^e  conld  possibly  liave— a  navy  commensnrate  w^itb  onr 
resonrees*  and  coMinienMnrate  Tvltb  onr  coast  line,  and  coni- 
n&ensnrate  vrltb  the  nnnibor  of  dependencies  w^e  have,  and 
commen'snrate  with  onr  population;  and.  coTa»t«^%we^\.^^v\\v 
our  inflnence  as  a  world  power.— Hon.  ^Wnk.  ISL.  '^•A^,  %.\.  ^v«^^- 
land,  Ohio. 
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Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Cuba,  1880  to  1908. 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  80— 

Imports 

Into  the 

United  Slates 

from— 

Exports 

from  the 

United  States 

to— 

1880. 

1861 _ - 

Dollars. 
65,423,018 
68,003,404 
70,450,652 
65.544.534 
57.181,497 
42,306,093 
51,110,780 
40,515,434 
49,319,087 
52,130,623 
53,801,591 
61.714,395 
77,931,671 
78.706,506 
75,678,261 
52,871,259 
40.017,780 
18,406,815 
15.232,477 
25.408,828 
81,371,704 
43,423,088 
84,691,684 
62,942,790 
76,983,418 
86,304,259 
84,979,821 
97,441,690 

_ 

DoUars. 
11,22>,6J9 
11. 36  4, 58') 

l«s2 - 

12,134.824 

lfc8J 

15.103.703 

1«84 _ _ 

10,910,753 

1885 - - 

9.006,160 

1886                                                            _              

10.409.170 
10,546.411 

1887 _ 

1888  ,_     --                  

10.053.560 

1881 

11,691.811 

1890 J 

13.084,415 

'«P1 ..._ 

12.224,888 

1892 _ 

17,953,570 

1893 

24.157,098 

1894__ ^ 

20.125.321 

189> , t: _ 

12.807,061 

1896 _ 

7.530,880 

189* _            -. 

8,250,776 

1898 

9,561.65d 

18  «) 

18.616.877 

1900. _ 

1901 __ _ 

26,518,400 
25,964.801 

1902 _ _-      _ 

26,628,500 

1903 - 

21.761,688 

1904 

27.877,466 

1905 

88.380,001 

1906 ^ 

1907 

47,763.688 
49,305,274 

1K)8- 

i 

TARIFF     IN      RBPUBLICAN      AND   DBMOCRATIC     PLATFORMS 
1860  to   1908. 

RBPUBLICAN   TARIFF   PLANKS. 

1860 

While  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  General 
Government  by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such 
an  adjustment  of  these  imposts  as  to  encourage  the  development 
of  the  industrial  interest's  of  the  whole  country ;  and  we  com- 
mend that  policy  of  national  exchanges  which  secures  to  the 
working-men"  liberal  wages,  to  agriculture  remimerative  prices, 
to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  an  adequate  reward  for  their 
skill,  labor,  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  Nation  commercial  pros- 
perity and  independence. 

(1864  and  1868  no  special  reference  to  tariff.) 

1872 

The  annual  revenue,  after  paying  current  expenditures,  pen- 
sions, and  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  should  furnish  a 
moderate  balance  for  the  reduction  of  the  principal,  and  that 
revenue,  except  so  much  as  may  be  derived  from  a  tax  on 
tobacco  and  liquors,  should  be  raised  by  duties  upon  importa- 
tions, the  details  of  which  sjiould  be  so  adjusted  as  to  aid  in 
securing  remimerative  wages  to  labor,  and  promote  the  indus- 
tries, prosperity,  and  growth  of  the  whole  country. 

1876       . 

The    revenue    necessary    for    current    expenditures    and    the 
obligations   of  the   public  debt  must  be  largely   derived   from 
'Unties  upon  importations,  which,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be 
i4l4JuRted  to  promote  the  interests  of  American  labor  and  ad- 
vance the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 

?;.;■'  .  1880 

'ti.'!  We  reaffirm  the  belief  avowed -in  1876,  that  the  duties  levied 
^p  the  purpose  of  reven^  should  so  discriminate  as  to  favor 
'American  labor. 


^^V  TBE  TARIFF— I'AUTT  PLATFORMS  0^^  HI      ■ 

^  It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  g-ocjci  Government  to  protect  tlie  ^M 
^B  rights^  i%nd  promote  the  ititert'sty  of  its  owq  p«o|i]i3.  Tin.'  liArgest  ^M 
^■diverKitj  of  industry  lis  most  prodiietjve  of  generul  prospority  ^M 
^■aiid  of  the  coinfurt  and  nulepeudenee  of  the  i>eople.  VVk,  there-  ^M 
^■lore,  tlt^i»ia.jul  that  the  miposition  of  duties  on  forei^TD  imports  ^M 
^Bj^hu.]!  be  UKide  not  "for  revenue  only/*  but  that  in  nuslag-  the  ^M 
^"  reqiiiyite  revenues  for  the  Governjneiit  sueh  duties  shuU  ho-  ao  ^^ 
ItivJed   as   to  afford   security  to   our   diverssified    iiidustriea   aud 

I  protection  to  the  rights  and  wafjes  of  the  labori  r.  to  the  end  ^ 
that  aetive  and  intelligent  labor,  as  >veli  aa  eaj>itai,  may  have  ita  H 
Jnat  reward  and  the  laboring-  man  his  full  s^are  in  the  national  H 
prosperity.  Ag-aini^t  th^t^  so-ealled  i^eonomie  system  of  the  Demo-  H 
cratie  party,  whleh  would  degraide  onr  labor  to  the  foreign  H 
staiidardn,  we  enter  our  earueat  protest.  The  Demoeratic  party  H 
has  failed  completely  to  relieve  the  |jeople  of  the  burden  of  H 
unjiecessary  taatation  by  a  wise  reduction  of  the  surpli.s.  The 
liepubljfun   iMirfcy   pledgees   itstjlf   to   correct   the   ineqiialities   of 

■  the   tariff  and   to   reduce   the  surplus,    not   by  the   vicious  mid      ^ 
indiscriminate    procafis    of    horiaontal    r^^uction*    but    by    such       fl 
methods  as  will  relieve  the  taxpayer  without  injjirin^  the  labor      S 
or  the  g^reat  productive  interests  of  the  country.     We  recognize 
the   importance  of  sheep-husbandry    in    the    United   States,   the 

■  serious  depression  which  it  is  now  experiencing'  and  the  danger       ■ 
threatening   its   future   prosperity :    and   we,   therefore,    respect       H 
the   demands  of  the  representatives   of   this  important  agricul- 
tural interest  for  a  readjustment  of  duties  upon   foreign  wool 
in  order  that  such  industry  shall  have  full  and  adeqi^ate  pro- 
tection. 

■  IBSa 

We  are  uncompromisingly  iji  favor  of  the  American  system 
of  protection;  we  protest  against  its  des^tniction  as  proposed 
by   the  President  and  his  party*     They   serve  the   intcriisfes  of 

» Europe;  we  will  support  the  interests  of  America.  We  ac- 
cept the  issue  and  confidently  appeal  to  tht^  people  for  their 
judgment.  The  protective  system  must  be  maintained,  i  ts 
abandonment  has  always  been  followed  by  general  disaster  to 
all  interests,  except  those  of  the  n surer  and  the  sheriff.     We 

I  denounce  the  Mills  bill  as  destructive  to  the  general  business, 
the  labor,  and  the  farming  interests  of  the  country^  and  we 
heartily  indorse  the  consis^nt  and  patriotic  action  of  the  Rc^- 
pobliean  representatives  in  Congress  in  opposing  its  passage'. 
We  condemn  the  proposition  of  the  Democratic  party  to  place 
^vool  on  the  free  list,  and  we  ins^ist  that  the  dutJe-i  thereon 
shall  be  adjusted  and  maintained  so  as  to  furnisti  full  nnd 
adequate  protection  to  that  industry  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  Republican  party  would  effect  all  nerdel  reductioa 
of  the  national  revenue  by  i*C[jealin^  the  taxes  upun  tobacco, 
which  are  an  annoyance  and  burden  to  agrieslture.  and  the 
tax  upon  spirits  ufeed  in  the  arts  and  for  mecftanica]  purposes, 
and  by  such  rev  is  ion  of  the  tariff  laws  as  will  tend  to  cbeok 
imports  of  such  articles  as  are  prodnred  by  onr  p-oplCj  the  ^ 
production  of  which  gives  employment  to  onr  labor,  and  te  H 
lease  from  import  duties  those  articles  of  foreign  production  ™ 
(eKcept  luxuries)  the  like  of  which  cannot  be  produced  at 
home.  If  there  shall  still  remain  a  larger  revenue  than  is 
requisite  for  the  want^ii  of  the  Oovernment,  we  favor  the  entire 
repeal  of  internal  taxes  rather  than  the  surrender  of  any  part 

I  of   our   protective  system,    at  the  joint  behests  of  the  whislvy       f 
trusts  and  the  agents  of  foreign  manufactures.  H 

We  reaffirm  tlip  Amrriran  (Uictrine  of  pi'otection*  We  call 
attention  to    its  fi^i'owth  abroad.     We  maintain   that  the   pros- 

Iperous  condition  of  our  ronntry  is  largely  dne  to  the  wise  rev* 
enne  legislation  of  the  last  flepublican  Conpresa.  We  believe 
that  all  artiL'les  which  cannot  be  produced  in  the  United  States, 
except  hixui'ies.  f^honUi  he  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  thA.\  tvw 
all  imports  eoiniug  into  competition  iN\t\:i  tW  ^tQftx3ic^X&  *^A 
American  Jabor  there  should  be  levied  dTalV^a  ^c\vk^\  Xa  Xiiift'  ^'*" 


I 
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ference  between  wages  abroad  and  at  home.  We  assert  that 
the  prices  of  manufactured  articles  of  general  con.sumption  have 
been  reduced  under  the  operations  of  the  tarilf  act  of  1890 
We  denounce  the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  majority  of  the 
House  of  Ilepresentatives  to  destroy  our  tariff  laws  by  piece 
meal,  as  manifested  by  their  attacks  upon  wool,  lead,  and  leiul 
ores,  the  chief  product  of  a  nuiuhcr  of  States,  and  we  ask  the 
people  for  their  judgment  thereon. 

1896 

We  renew  and  emphasize  the  allegiance  to  the  jwlicy  of 
protection  as  the  bulwark  of  American  industrial  independence 
and  the  foundation  of  American  development  and  pros|,>erity. 
This  true  American  policy  taxes  foreign  products  and  en- 
coiu'ages  home  industry;  it  puts  the  burden  of  revenue  on 
foreigu  goods;  it  secures  the  American  market  for  the  Ameri- 
can producer;  it  upholds  the  American  standard  of  wages  for 
the  American  workingman;  it  puts  the  factory  by  the  side  of 
the  farm,  and  makes  the  American  farmer  less  dependent  on 
foreign  demand  and  price ;  it  diffuses  general  thrift,  and  founds 
the  strength  of  all  on  the  strength  of  each.  In  its  reasonable 
application  it  is  just,  fair,  and  impartial;  equally  opposed  to 
foreign  control  and  domestic  monopoly,  to  sectional  discrimina- 
tion, and  individual  favoritism.  We  denounce  the  preseut  Demo- 
cratic tariff  as  sectional,  injurious  to  the  public  credit,  and  de- 
structive to  business  enterprise.  We  demand  such  an  equitable 
tariff  on  foreign  imports  which  come  into .  competition  with 
American  products  as  will  not  only  furnish  adequate  revenue 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government,  but  will  protect 
American  labor  from  degradation  to  the  wage  level  of  other 
lands.  We  are  not  pledged  to  any  particular  schedules.  The 
question  of  rates  is  a  practical  question,  to  be  governed  by  the 
conditions  of  the  time  and  of  production ;  the  ruling  and  uncom- 
promising principle  is  the  protection  and  development  of  Ameri- 
can labor  and  industry.  The  country  demands  a  right  settlement, 
and  then  it  wants  rest. 

1900 

We  renew  our  faith  in  the  policy  of  Protection  to  Ameri- 
can labor.  In  that  policy  our  •  industries  have  been  established, 
diversified,  and  maintained*  By  protecting  the  home  market 
competition  has  been  stimulated  and  production  cheapened. 
Opportunity  to  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people  has  been 
secured  and  wages  in  .  every  department .  of  labor  maintained 
at  high  rates,  higher  now  than  ever  before,  and  always  dis- 
tinguishing our  working  people  in  their  better  condition  of  life 
from  those  of  any  competing  country.  Enjoying  the  blessings 
of  the  American  common  school,  secure  in  the  right  of  self- 
government,  and  protected  in  the  occupancy  of  their  own  mar- 
kets, their  constantly  increasing  knowledge  and  skill  have  en- 
aJ^led  them  to  finally  enter  the  markets  of  the  world.  We 
favor  the  associated  policy  of  reciprocity  so  directed  as  to  open 
our  markets  on  favorable  terms  for  what  we  do  not  ourselves 
produce  in  return  for  free  foreign  markets. 

1904 

Protection    which   guards    and    develops    our    industries,    is 

a   cardinal  policy  of   the  Kepublican  party.     The   measure   of 

protection  should  always  at  least   equal  the  difference  in   the 

cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad.     We  insist  upon  the 

maintenance    of    the    principle    of    protection,    and,    therefore, 

rates  of  duty  should  be  readjusted  only  when  conditions  have 

BO:  changed  that  the  public  interest  demands  their  alteration, 

hat  rtfna  work  cannot  safely  be  committed  to  any  other  hands 

than  those  of  the  Bepublican  party.    To  intrust  it  to  the  Demo- 

gytic   party  is  to  invite  disaster.     Whether,  as  in    1892,  the 

^^BSBooratio    party    declares    the    protective    tariff    unconstitu- 

tiana^.  or  whether  it  demands  tariff  reform  or  tariff  revision, 

Ite  reml  ohject  is  always  the  destruction  of  the  protective  sys- 

^^^'      Sowever  apeoiovm  the   name   the   purpose   is   ever  the 
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same.  A  Democratic  tariff  has  always  been  followed  by  busi- 
ness adversity;  a  Republican  tariff  by  business  prosperity.  To 
a  liepublican  Congress  and  a  Republican  President  this  great 
fiuestion  can  be  safely  intrusted.  When  the  only  free  trade 
country  among  the  great  nations  agitates  a  return  to  protec- 
tion the  chief  protective  country  should  not  falter  in  maintain- 
ing it. 

1908 
The  Republican  Party  declares  unequivocally  for  the  revision 
of  the  tariff  by  a  special  session  of  Congfress  immediately  follow- 
ing the  inauguration  of  the  next  President,  and  commends  the 
steps  already  taken  to  this  end  in  the  work  assigned  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  which  are  now  investigating  the 
operation  and  Meet  of  existing  schedules.  In  all  tariff  legislation 
the  true  principle  of  protection  is  best  maintained  by  the  impo- 
sition of  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable 
profit  to  American  indiistries.  We  favor  the  establishment  of 
maximum  and  minimum  rates  to  be  administered  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  limitations  fixed  in  the  law,  the  maximum  to  be  avail- 
able to  meet  discriminations  by  foreign  countries  against  Anieri- 
oan  goods  entering  their  markets,  and  the  minimum  to  represent 
the  normal,  measure  of  protection  at  home,  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  the  Republican  policy  being  not  only  to  preserve,  without  ex- 
cessive duties,  that  security  against  foreign  competition  to  which 
American  manufacturers,  farmers  and  producers  are  entitled, 
but  also  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  living  of  the  wage- 
earners  of  this  country,  who  are  the  most  direct  beneficiaries  of 
the  protective  system.  Between  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pines we  believe  in  a  free  interchange  of  products  with  such  limi- 
tations as  to  sugar  and  tobacco  as  will  afford  adequate  protection 
to  domestic  interests. 


DEMOCRATIC  TARIFF   PI^ANKS. 

1856 

The  time  has  come  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
clare themselves  in  favor  of  free  seas  and  progressive  free 
trade  throughout  the  world,  and,  by  solemn  manifestations,  to 
place  their  moral  influence  at  the  side  of  their  successful  ex- 
ample. 

1860 

We,  the  Democracy  of  the  Union,  in  convention  assembled, 
hereby  declare  our  affirmance  of  the  resolutions  unanimously 
adopted  and  declared  ^as  a  platform  of  principles  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  Cincinnati  in  the  year  1856,  believing  that 
Democratic  principles  are  unchangeable  in  their  nature  when 
applied  to  the  same  subject-matters. 

1868 
A  tariff  for  revenue  upon  foreign  imports,  and  such  equal 
taxation  under  the  Internal  Revenue  laws  as  will  afford  inci- 
dental protection  to  domestic  manufactures,  and  as  will,  with- 
out impairing  the  revenue,  impose  the  least  burden  upon  and 
best  promote  and  encourage  the  great  industrial  intereste  of  ilh» 
country. 

1872 
Recognizing  that  there  are  in  our  midst  honest  but  irre- 
concilable differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  respective 
systems  of  protection  and  free  trade,  we  remit  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  to  the  people  in  the  Congressional  districts,  and 
to  the  decision  of  the  Congress  thereon,  wholly  free  from  exe- 
cutive interference  or  dictation. 

1876 
We  denounce  the   present   tariff,    levied  w^oti.  Tvfc-a.TVj    \5s^^ 
artless,   as   a   masterpiece    of   iniwstice,     \T\ec\y3i«\\\?2f ,  ^t\^  \sJ»s^ 
pretenae.     It  yields  a  dwindling,  not  a  yeaxY^  xV^Nax^  xcs««»»« 
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It  has  impdverished  mam*  mrlnstries  to  miUBidiKi*  n  few.  It 
prohibits  imfrorts*  that  mig-ht  piirL'hase  tht?  prod  nets  of  Ameri- 
can labor,  it  hflls  degraded  American  commerce  from  Uie  iiri^t 
trO  an  inferior  rank  on  the  high  s*eas»  It  ha^  ci.it  down  llie  tsaleaj 
of  Ameri<'an  mannfactures  at  hcitiie  and  abroad,  and  deijli^t^^di 
the  returns  of  American  a^fricidturc^ — an  iiidiistrj  followed  byj 
half  our  pfople.  It  costs  thp  people  five  times  more  tha  i  it  pr 
duces  to  the  Treasury,  obstructs  the  proee."^^  of  productio; 
and  wastes  tli<*  fruits  of  lalH>r*  It  promotes  frauds  fosten 
smnggling,  eurirbeH  dishonest  olficinls,  and  bankrupts  liont*isi 
merchants.  We  demand  that  all  custom-house  taxation  shall 
be  only  for  revenue. 


ISBO 
A  tariff  for  revenue  only* 


in     (L  ^B 


1SS4 
The  Democratic  party  is  pleds"ed  to  revii^e  the  tariiT  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness  to  all  interests,  Butj  in  makings  the  reduction 
in  taxes,  it  is  not  proposed  to  injure  any  domestic  industries,  ^ 
but  rather  to  promote  their  healthy  growth.  From,  the  founda*^^| 
tiou  of  this  fiovcmmcnt  ta:?tcs  collected  at  the  custoni-house^ 
have  been  the  chief  sourcjc  of  B>deral  revenue.  Such  they  mu»t 
continue  to  be.  Moreover,  maay  industries  have  come  to  rely  upon 
legislation  for  successful  continuance,  so  that  any  ctiange  of  law 
must  be  at  every  step  regarjdful  of  the  labor  and  capital  thus  in- 
volved. The  process  of  the  reform  must  be  subject  in  the  execu- 
tion to  this  plain  dictate  of  justice — all  taxation  shall  l^e  limited 
to  the  requirements  of  economical  govermuent.  The  necessary 
reduction  and  taxation  can  and  must  Ije  effected  without  de- 
priving- American  labor  of  the  ability  to  compete  successfally 
with  foreign  labor  and  without  imposing  lower  rates  of  duty 
than  will  be  am  pie  to  cover  any  increased  cost  of  production 
which  may  exist  in  consequence  of  the  higher  rate  of  wages 
prevailing  in  this  country.  Sufficient  revenue  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Government  economically  :idminis- 
teredt  including  pensions,  interest,  and  principal  of  the  public 
debt,  can  be  got  under  our  present  system  of  taxation  from  the 
custom-house  taxes  on  fewer  imported  articles,  bearing  hcav- 
iefet  on  articles  of  luxury  and  bearing  lightest  on  articles  of 
necessity.  We,  therefore,  denounce  the  abuses  of  the  existing 
tariff,  andt  s\ibject  to  the  preceding  limitations,  we  demand  that 
Federal  taxation  shall  be  exclusively  for  public  purposes,  and 
i^hall  not  exceed  the  needs  of  the  Government  economically 
administered, 

1S3B 
Our  established  domestic  industries  and  enterpriser  ahoiild  ] 
liot  and  need  not  be  endangered  by  the  reduction  and  correction 
ol  the  burdens  of  taxation.  On  the  contrary,  a  fair  and  careful 
I'cviaion  of  our  t4ix  laws»  with  due  allowance  for  the  iiifference 
between  the  wages  of  American  and  foreign  labor,  mast  promote 
and  encourage  every  branch  of  such  industries  and  enterprises 
by  giving  them  assurance  of  an  extended  market  and  steady 
and  continuo\5s  operations.  In  the  interests  of  American  labor, 
whieii  should  in  no  event  be  neglected,  the  revision  of  our  tax 
laws  contemplated  by  the  Democratic  party  should  promote  the 
advantage  of  such  labor  by  cheapening  the  coat  of  necessaries 
of  life  in  the  home  of  every  w^orkingmanj  and  at  the  same  time 
securing  to  him  steady  and  remunerative  employment.  Upon 
this  question  of  tariff  reform,  so  elosely  concerning  every  phase  ^1 
of  our  national  life,  and  upon  every  question  involved  in  tlie  H 
problem  of  good  government,  the  Democratic  party  submits  its 
principles  and  professions  to  the  intelligent  suffrages  of  th® 
^American  people,  ^ 

^  We  denounce  Republican  protection  as  a  fraud,  a  robbery  of  ^^ 

fclie  g'l-eat  majority  of  the  American  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  ^| 
ff>W,      We  declare  it  to  lie  a  f  andamental  principle  of  the  Demo- 
cr^tio  party  tha.t  the  Federal  Governmenti  laaa  uo  cQiiatilMtlonsy 
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PQwer  to  impose  and  collect  tariff  duties,  except  for  the  pur- 
poses of  revenue  only ;  and  we  demand  that  the  collection  of 
such  taxes  shall  be  limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  Governnient 
when  honestly  and  economically  administered.  \Ye  denounce 
the  McKinley  tariff  law  enacted  by  the  Fifty -first  C  ngress  as 
the  culminating"  atrocity  of  class  legislation ;  we  indorse  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Democrats  of  the  present  Congress  to  modify 
its  most  oppressive  features  in  the  direction  of  free  raw  ma- 
terials and  cheaper  manufactured  f»-oods  that  entar  iiito  general 
consiuiiption,  and  we  promise  its  repeal  as  one  of  the  beneficent 
results  that  will  follow  the  action  of  the  people  in  trusting 
power  to  the  Democratic  party.  Since  the  McKinley  tariff  went 
into  operation  there  have  been  ten  reductions  of  the  wages  of 
the  laboring  man  to  one  increase.  We  deny  that  there  has  been 
any  increase  of  prosperity  to  the  country  since  that  tariff*  went 
into  operation,  and  we  point  to  the  dullness  and  distress,  to 
the  wage  reductions  and  strikes  in  the  iron  trade  as  the  best  pos- 
sible evidence  that  no  such  prosperity  has  resulted  from  the 
McKinley  act.  We  call  the  attention  of  thoughtful  A:i  ericans 
tt)  the  fact  that  after  thirty  years  of  restrictive  taxes  against 
the  importation  of  foreign  wealth  in  exchange  for  our  agri- 
<*ultural  surplus  the  homes  and  farms  of  the  country  have  be- 
come burdened  with  a  real  estate  mortgage  debt  of  over  two 
thousand  five  himdred  million  dollars  exclusive  of  all  other 
fonns  of  indebtedness:  that  in  one  of  the  chief  agricultural 
States  of  the  West  there  appears  a  real  estate  mortgage  debt 
averaging  $165  per  capita  of  the  total  population,  and  that 
similar  conditions  and  tendencies  are  shown  to  exist  in  the 
(yther  agricultural  exporting  States.  We  denounce  a  policy 
Nvhich  fosters  no  industry  so  much  as  it  lioes  that  of  the  sheriff. 

1896  / 

We  hold  that  tariff  duties  should  be  levied  for  purposes  of 
i;evenue,  such  duties  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  operate  equally 
throughout  the  country  and  not  discriminate  between  class  or 
section,  and  that  taxation  should  b?  limited  by  the  needs  of  the 
Government  honestly  and  economically  administered.  We  de- 
nounce, as  disturbing  to  business,  the  Kepublican  threat  to  re- 
store the  McKinley  law,  which  has  been  twice  condemned  by 
the  people  in  national  elections,  and  which,  enacted  under  the 
false  plea  of  protection  to  home  industry,  proved  a  prolific 
bleeder  of  trusts  and  monopolies,  enriched  the  few  at  the  ex- 
j*ense  of  the  many,  restricted  trade,  and  deprived  the  producers 
of  the  great  American  staples  of  access  to  their  natural  markets. 

1900 
We  condemn  the  Dingley  Tariff  law  as  a  trust-breeding 
measure,  skillfully  devised  to  give  the  few  favors  which  they 
do  not  deserve  and  to  place  upon  the  many  burdens  which  they 
should  not  bear.  We  reaffirm  and  indorse  the  principles  of  the 
Aational  Democratic  platform  adopted  at  Chicago  in  1896. 

1904 
'I'he  Democratic  party  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
the  consistent  opponent  of  that  class  of  tariff  legislation  by 
which  certain  interests  have  been  permitted,  through  Congres- 
sional favor,  to  draw  a  heavy  tribute  from  the  American  jieo- 
ple.  This  monstrous  ])erversion  of  those  equal  opportunities 
which  our  political  institutions  were  established  to  secure  has 
caused  what  may  once  have  been  infant  industries  to  become 
the  greatest  combinations  of  capital  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  These  especial  favorites  of  the  government  have, 
through  trust  methods,  been  converted  into  monopolies,  thus 
bringing  to  an  end  domestic  competition,  which  was  the  only 
alleged  check  upon  the  extravagant  profits  made  possible  by 
the  protective  system.  These  industrial  combinations,  by  the 
financial  assistance  they  can  give,  now  control  the  policy  of 
the  Republican  party.  We  denounce  protectionism  as  a  robbery 
of  the  many  to  enrich  the  few,  and  we  favor  a  tariff  limited  to 
the  needs  of  the  Government,  economically,  effectively.  -akTcv^^  q.<^w- 
stituf'^nally  administered,  and  so  \ev\ed  s^s  tvo\,  X.^  (\vs,'c.Vvs\>\\iSiXR. 
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against  any  industry,  class,  or  section  to  the  end  that  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  shall  be  distributed  as  equally  as  possible.  «- 
We  favor  a  revision  and  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  tariff 
by  the  friends  of  the  masses  and  for  the  common  weal,  and  n^■^ 
by  the  friends  of  its  abuses,  its  extortions,  and  its  discrimina- 
tions, keeping  in  view  the  ultimate  end  of  "equality  of  burdens 
and  equality  of  opportunities"  and  the  constitutional  purpose 
oJ  raising  a  revenue  by  taxation,  to  wit,  the  support  of  the  Fed-^  •- 
al  Government  in  all  its  integrity  and  virility,  but  in  simpli- 
city. 

1908 
'We  welcome  the  belated  promise  of  tariff  reform  now  offered 
by  the  Republican  party  in  tardy  recognition  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  Democratic  position  on  this  question;  but  the 
people  can  not  safely  entrust  the  execution  of  this  important 
work  to  a  party  which  is  so  deeply  obligated  to  the  highly  pro- 
tected interests  as  is  the  Republican  party.  We  call  attention  to 
the  significant  fact  that  the  promised  relief  is  postponed  until 
after  the  coming  election — an  election  to  succeed  in  which  the 
Republican  party  must  have  that  same  support  from  thCs  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  high  protective  tariff  as  it  has  always  hereto- 
fore received  from  them;  and  to  the  further  fact  that  during 
years  of  uninterrupted  power  no  action  whatever  has  been  taken 
by  the  Republican  Congress  to  correct  the  admittedly  existing 
tariff  iniquities.  We  favor  the  immediate  revision  of  the  tariff 
by  the  reduction  of  import  duties.  -Articles  entering  into  com- 
petition with  trust-controlled  products  sho'^d  be  placed  upon  the 
free  list,  a^d  material  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  tariff 
upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  especially  upon  articles  competing 
with  such  American  manufactures  as  are  sold  abroad  more 
cheaply  than  at  home ;  and  gradual  reduction  shou'rl  be  made  in 
such  other  schedules  as  may  be  necessary  to  restore  the  tariff 
to  a  revenue  basis.  Existing  duties  have  given  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  paper  a  shelter  behind  which  they  have  organized 
combinations  to  raise  the  price  of  pulp  and  paper,  thus  imposing* 
a  tax  upon  the  spread  of  knowledge.  We  demand  the  immediate 
repeal  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp,  print  paper,  lumber,  timber 
and  logs,  and  that  these  articles  be  placed  upon  the  free  list. 


PBTROLBUM  DUTIBS. 

Tl&e  ConntervalUngr  Duty  on  Petrolenm— Origrinated  in  Demo- 
cratic   Tariff   Act. 

(Much  criticism  has  been  made  in  recent  years  of  the  fact  that 
the  Dingley  tariff  law,  so  called,  the  law  now  in  operation,  places 
a  duty  on  petroleum,  or  mineral  oil,  imported  from  countries 
which  impose  a  duty  on  petroleum  or  its  products  exported  from 
the  United  States ;  and  the  charge  has  been  made  by  the  Demo- 
crats that  this  was  placed  in  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act  at  the  in- 
stance of,  or  through  the  secret  workings  of,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  If  this  be  true  it  merely  illustrates  the  danger  of 
accepting,  even  in  a  single  instance,  a  precedent  or  plan  es- 
tablished by  the  Democratic  party,  since  this  proposition  of 
placing  a  countervailing  duty  on  petroleum  from  countries  which 
impose  duties  on  like  products  from  the  United  States  first  made 
its  appearance  in  the  Wilson  tariff  Act  of  iS^i,  The  provisions 
of  the  Wilson  and  Dingley  Acts  upon  this  subject  are  given  below 

r  in  parallel  columns. 

t       Tariff  Act  of  August  27,  1894.  Tariff  Act  of  July  24,   1897. 

(Wilson  Tariff  Act.)  (Dingley  Tariff  Act.) 

*TP^Poleuin,      crude      or     refined,  "Petroleum,      crude      or      refined, 

"^ IjProvided,  That  if  there  be  im-       free:  Provided,  That  if  there  be  im- 


fsm 


••ted    into   the  United  States  crude       ported  Into  the  United  States  crude 
PDleum    produced  In   any  country       petroleum  or  the  products  of  crude- 


Jjh  Imiioses  a  duty  on  petroleum       petroleum   produced   In   any  country 
"    "      '^  -    -  ■-  which  imposes  a  duty  on  petroleum 

or    its    products    exported    from    the 

^^__ i.«««  vmu   upuu   Baiu  cruuc       United    States,    there    shall   in    such 

noieimi     or     its    products    so    Im-       cases  be   levied,   paid,    and   collected 
torty  percentom  advalorem.''       a  duty   upon    said   crude    petroleum 

or  Its  products  so  imported  equal 
to  the  duty  imposed  by  such  coun- 
try." 
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It  will  be  noted  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  above  that 
the  countervailing  duty  proposition  of  the  Bingley  Act  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  the  Wilson  Act,  except  that  the  Wilson  Act  made 
the  rate  of  duty  40  per  cent  irrespective  of  the  rate  enforced 
ag-ainst  American  petroleum,  while  the  Dingley  act  makes  the  rate 
of  duty  the  same  as  that  imposed  upon  our  petroleum  by  the 
country  from  which  the  product  is  imported. 


NBinber  and  Avferagre  Pricfe  and  Total  Talne  of  Sheep  in  til* 
Uiiited    Staten    in    each   year    from   1880   to    1907. 

1?his  table  shows  the  number  and  total  value  of  sheep  in 
the  United  States  in  each  year  from  1880  to  1908  and  the  aver- 
age value  per  head  on  January  1  of  the  years  named.  I^^will 
be  noted  that  the  number,  the  value  per  head,  and  the  total 
value  fell  steadily  from  January  1  during  the  entire  Democratic 
ttnd  low  tariff  period;  the  number  falling  from  over  47  millions 
to  less  than  37  millions,  the  price  per  head,  from  $2.66  in  1893  to 
$1.58  in  1895;  and  the  total  value,  from  125  million  dollars  in 
1893  to  65  millions  in  1896;  while  with  the  restoration  of  pro- 
tection the  number,  price  per  head,  and  total  value  rapidly  ad- 
vanced; the  number  in  1908  being  54l^  millions,  against  less 
than  37  millions  in  .1896;  the  price  per  head,  $3.89,  against  $1.70 
in  1896,  and  the  total  value  212  millions,  against  65  millions  in 
1896 ;  the  value  of  the  sheep  in  the  United  States  having  thus 
more  than  trebled  in  the  12  years  since  the  election  of  Mc- 
Kinley. 

[Prom  report  of  Department  ol  Agriculture.] 


Year 

Number 
of  htep. 

Average 
per  head. 

Total 
value. 

January  l— 

1880. 

18gl 

45*,237,291 
-S0,360,2i3 

41,33^.072 
**,431,136 
4t,03S,3«5 
#7,fl7S,ri3 

37,q^fl.F«0 
4l.*^a3,09S 

mjm,7iB 

fl2.039,091 

5hmAH 
4S,l7fl.423 

12.21 
2.39 
a. 37 
2,53 

2.U 
1.91 
2.01 
2.05 
2.13 
2.27 

t.m 

2.58 
2.03 
t.ftS 
1.59 
1.70 
1.^2 
2A(\ 
2.75 

2.9B 

^.m 

2.53 
2.FH) 
2M 

3. St 

|.%,330,a3r 
101,070,5151 
l{)a,5fl!),0i4 

UlJ*aO2<T08 

1882    ... 

1883 „    .... 

1884 j»_ ^....  ^. 

1S85         —           

ior,Beo,flW 

£S. 443,807 
89,372,830 
as, 270. 9^ 
90.540,^03 
10O,ft'i9,7fll 
108.3S17,447 
llfl,12L2^J0 

1586 ._.-._.. 

1887 .*— ,- 

1888 — ^..  .. 

1889 

1890 

1891- ^ 

1892 

1893 ..-      .        ^^. 

fi9,lS«,\lO 

fia.6S'i.7(.57 

07,020,^13 

1894 _ _-_ - 

1895 _                  .^    _ 

189«. .,__ 

1897 .-.,..-.. 

1898                                        _-    >        ^ 

02.7Sltl=^ 

1899 „.„. 

1900 

i07,eB7,fi:so 

122  .€6^, 9 n 

1901 -_ _- 

1902.-* ^  ., - 

17e,0?2,47^ 
164,146.031 

1903             -                     ^          - 

IftR  aiij.^SO 

1904                                            •     . 

133,530,000 

1905 - 

127*  331.  ey) 

1908 .  ^ 

17[".f>'l»l^l4■t 

1907 

£01,210,129 

1908 , 

2n,7Ll9,0CH> 

Wholesale    Prices    of    Boots    and    Shoes,    1897    to    1002. 

The  purpose  of  this  table  Is  to  give  opportunity  to  de- 
termine whether  an  advance  in  prices  of  boots  and  shoes  fol- 
lowed the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  law,  which  placed  a  duty 
of  15  per  cent  on  hides  imported.  It  will  be  seen  that  after  the 
Act  had  been  four  years  in  operation,  prices  were  in  many  cases 
materially  less  than  in  the  first  week  of  1897,  and  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  law;  that  in  certain  cases  prices 
in  1902  were  unchanged,  while  some  others  showed  but  a  slight 
advance,  indicating  that  no  general  advance  occurred  in  t\v^  ^Vwvj, 
of  boots  and  shoes  by  reason  of  t\ie.  dwty  \A«^e,^CiL  oxv  \^$^'^'s»  \s^  *<>cv*^ 
Dfn/rlej  law.  vV^hile  prices  advanced  m  \a\.eT  ^e.<a.T^  Q,^\\vRA5vfc^'^\ 
with  the  advance  in  price  of  labor  and  mateTX^CV^,  \:^v^  \^?y.^\.  \.\Na. 
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advance  occurred  for  fonr  years  after  the  imposition  of  the 
tariff  on  hides  shows  that  that  act  did  not  affect  home  prices, 
but  that   recent   advances  are   due  to  other  causes. 
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Coal   Production    In    the    United   Klnflrdoii 
I  nited   Staten. 


Germany   and    the 


This  table,  showing  the  coal  production  and  consumption  in 

fr«e   trade    L'liitod    Kinpfdom    and    protective    Germany    and    the 

United  Stall's  from   1875  to  1906,  is  given  with  the  purpose  of 

Inrlicatin^  tli(*  i>  luE  j^.- ;>i(^^^ni  oi  industries  in  •-  -ii  tries 

tind&r  pratenthf'  tnrtf^Sr  eompur^iX  with  that  of  free  trade  United 

K inborn.     Ft  wDi  ttt^  iit^rn   thut   the  consuTOpt\on  ot  coa\  \tv  1t^^ 

^rudc  United  Kingdom  grew  from  115  miUion  tons  to  n\  mW 


THE  TARIFF. 

llonii;  in  protective  Germany,  from  47  milUou  tons  to  189  mil- 
lions; and  in  protective  United  StaLew,  Xroai  48  millions  to  3^ 
millions  in  the  period  under  confide  rat  ion. 

Coal  prodm^tiun  and  vonHumptioit   in  ihv  In  tied  KUigtlom,  G4 
many,  and  the  United  iytat*?^,  /or  the  yeufii  vmned. 


U  Piled  Kingdom. 


Cod- 

aumpUou 

lo  g  roBB 

ti»ug  of 

2,^^Q  IbH. 


,11 I, 000 

f.«fIhOOO 

>. 0^7.00) 
pO!n,0OO 

^,;^;^^.ooo 

,1-28,000 
/1 20,000 
.0<!8,000, 


Germrtiiy. 


Prodac- 

ilou 
In  ^lO^B 
tons  or 


5i,  LS^O.ID 
7-2,'jm,OU0 

87,d^l,U0J 

i!S,'>ii2,ri:n 

171 ,037,0  TO 
1fKI,4i!R;,000 


r  HI  ted  WUtea, 


4fl.  810.0341 

sojoi.otxi 
*?,3fii,oao 
ii7,ia).ooa 

ll».7JfJ,«K> 
116.13^,000 
15:.2tO,000 
ia:i.77a,OC10 
170,2Wii.00O 
18y,ri2«,{»0 


46 ,738,000 
03,i^,U0U 

1W],Si$7,01)0j 

lit,  m, mo 

210,783,E1UO 
i60.277.(»0> 

3a^.7ii,o:M) 


47,ge2,iiool 

*U(JTO,000 
10(1,  Siti,  000 
1^5,117.4*1 

nSp9cw,ojo 

±21,Ofl7,000 

li5tJ,:474,0<J> 

S12,0O>,i' 

:i«ia,IBti,000 

3*2.571,000 

a5a.iai.ooQ 


•  Inclusive  of  banker  coal  Uden  on  ve^scjp  In  th«  for-eign  trarle,      "    3 

Nqte.— Til*  ainount  of  Brttlah  buokflr  coal  loaded  on  vea^fila  Id  the  fareigi^" 
trade  DOt  found  prior  to  1875. 


Trnde    BalanceN    wntler    Pr»le(>tlve    iinU    Lo^r    Tnriflm, 
Ileiilt«ctlvel>-,    lTm*-llM>H. 


I 


This  table  allows  the  exce^is  of  exports  or  im ports  in  thj 
tradt!  of  the  United  States  in  eai^h  year  from  1789  to  dat*/ 
all  years  in  which  low  tariffs  werp  in  o].ierat^on  l>ein^  shown  in 
one  foluma  and  all  thoHe  in  whit-h  protective  tariiVs  were  in 
ojieratioi]  Hho\^  n  in  another  ■coliiinn.  In  49  of  the  CO  years 
of  low  tHrilTs  imports  estt'eiHleri  exports,  and  the  ,net  excess  oF 
ImportallonH  under  low  tariffs  frmn  ITQiHo  rlntp  wan  Jp514.9i4.94L 
In  36  of  the  59  years  of  protective  tariffii  exports  exceeded  Im- 
ports, the  net  excess  of  experts  under  prfderth'e  tai*iffs  bein^*^ 
$5.93n  rN8.822.  against  a  net  excels  of  init^orts  under  lo"  tftriflV^ 
of  $514,954,941.  The  ej'ct'ss  of  f.rt)firtH  fury  iniportii  in  the  fisefil 
year  If^OS  imtii  the  fargefit  in  tht'  hf^^tnni  nf  nnr  rovnneiTr. 

Attention  is  especiaHy  called  ,to  the  brief  j^tatement  whietl^B 
imnipdiat.ply  follows  this  table,  comparing'  the  net  exceHH  of  e3£3H 
ports  (>vt*r  importK  in  the  11  y^ars  sincn^  th^''  inauguration  of  Preai-  ■ 
de at  M e Ki  n  ley  w  i  th  t. l:i e  109  years  p r ior  t^ j  his  i  n a  li g* u rat i on .  1 1  w i !  1 
be  seen  thiit  i\u'  i  rt  cj've^s  of  v^rp'irtH  tttf^r  impfirftt  from  IIUU  , 
to  Mitrrh  L  1S97,  wnf^  $38SM284!i7,  and  the  urt  f^jpfss  nf  c^rport^ 
OPfr  inifmrtu  from  Marvh  i,  imi.  to  Mm  eh  t^  Itwn.  M  $5.*tlQJ5(^^ 
77;^,  or  more  than  14  times  in  the  II  yean*  frfun  1897  to  1908  a.| 
ninch  as  in  the  ^mtire   1(19  yeary  preceding  that  (J ate. 


i!l 

i 


I  believe  In  tlie  iloetrlne  of  ui-<»teetlori  heenune  ttip  ffi<-ti 
of  0nr  nntlnnnl  v^iierieiipc  tlinrnimrli  i  >'  exeiiiiilify  Hi*  Iriitti. 
No  KTf^nt  AincrJemi  pttnH-^iktiinin.  e^<^e|kt  tlie  lialf-ffTr^nttPii 
leiiilerH  of  tlic*  Httive  poivtiT,  Imve  fllHuwneiil  tlit"^  iirfiteetl've 
•>  iiteiii.^^lf4#ii.  J.   IV   Dollivep,   lii   the   Aiui^pleuti   I'lcoiLoniiHl. 

*  If  w^  uMHiiJiie  eontrol  oi'er  it  iieO|ile  nif^relj'  In  tlie  Hplrlt 
of  eoni|ueNt  nnd  merely  tn  ex  ten  if  nur  c'niitF#>l  nnil  nirrely 
from  the  luftt  of  iiowtT.  (lien  tve  oii.i>'  lie  iirtitTierly  deTionneeii 
Rii  ImperiallptiMi  bnl  If  iTe  nN«*nnic*  control  over  n  iit^ople  for 
thf*  lit-nettf  of  Hint  pei^rile  iiiiil  ivitli  the  imriioxe  of  develoji* 
ItMK  tlif^io  to  n  Kel  f-H:4ii~ei'nlnu'  I'nTinc'lty.  niiil  ivltli  tin-  In  ten - 
tton  of  ttlvlnjc  tlieoi  lite  rlSTlst  to  liecooie  lofle]>eiMlent  ulieii 
tbe^'  f<1inlt  mIiow  tlieniMelvepi  tit^  then  tlie  eliftt^ure  Hint  ire  ure 
tinperlnlirttH  in  nMerly  ^'Itlioiil  foooiltitlon. — Hon.  Wni.  H.  Tnrl* 
at     CIpveliLoit,     OtiiO'^ 

One  vital.  ilomlnRHnpr  fnet  eonfroiifn  (lie  Denifiernllt* 
p^HTty  ivhieli  oo  ornt(»Fy.  nli^eh  tio  e'oonenre.  t%liteli  oo 
rhf-iorte  eao  ohiietire:  DRVA\"S  ]SrtMl.\ATtOX  tlCVVJi-A  '1t?OF*V^^ 
KLBICTIO\ Neiv     York     AVorlU. 


nrl  fAMiPP  AVD  TttABM  BALAifCM. 


Trad«  Balanoes  Under  Proteetion  and  IiOtt  Tariii; 
K  R«ap«otivelTf   1790-1908. 

Tears  in  which  low  tariffs  and  protective  tariffs,  respectively, 
have  teen  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  showing  the  excess 
of  imports  or  exports  in  each  year  and  the  total  excess  of  im- 
ports or  exports  under  each  system, 

[OompU«d  from  ofiQclal  stAtementi  of  the  Buresu  of  Statistlci.] 


Low  Tarlfls.            | 



iai3__— __ 
iai4„, — ,, 
i8ii_,._..J 
iaie,_ 

1825.. .. 

ma 

1827„,, .. 

Proteotlve  TarJflfc. 

FlKwJyeRr. 

Exaeas  of 

imports. 

Exeesfl  of 
exports. 

Exeea*  of 
ImpdriB, 

Excels  of 
ex  porta. 

1790_ . 

|2,794,B4L 

10,1S7,U50 

10,74fl,9O2  : 

4,9«»a2it 

1,653,276 

21,739,390 

22,831,630 

24,081,096 

7,221,289 

20,230,998 

ia,3J3,9^ 

4,370*183 

a,§<w,e33 
7,;wo.9'>3 

£6,033,979 
27,4573,037 
30,15fl,S50 
S4,659,0J0 
7.19fi,707 
18,012,030 

'"3S^6^;7flr 
11, 67a, 431 
S3, 403,807 
10^082, 47S 
4,758,331 

4,165,3flS 
3,l07,0e7 
0,310,485 
21,'jl8,49S 
52,240,450 
l&,ft2S,&76 

"'*^;0^7550' 
eO,4S3.&21 
06,1B2,94S 

I^Bfil.OlT 

„,_. 

17D2- 

i7aa    _    ,_ 

1794, .. 

17»>^^ 

^__ ^_ 

&49,l)at 
2~977"Mi 

17&7 

iBSe- , 

1^!» 

mo — — 

1S31_„_.„. 

1S32_. .^ 

1S33 ; 

18t3 

134i, ... 

1815.^- — 

1B40* 

lBfl2-     _^    - 

10,998,373 

13.001,15^ 
13,519,211 

4I,«5,4<W 

17Sa.'^ 

1799 . 

Ifl00__. 

IBOi 

;e~: 

346, 73S 
S,9*t»,n9 

1S02- 

im. — .^^ 

280t„.. 

1005 . 

_    — „,, 

40,392,225 
3,141 ,22d 

iBoe 

1307^    _^ 

— __-_-, 

laflS, , 

13fl3, 

1661 

IB&k,™^ 

1BS7 _ 

latia,-., 

1B70  _       .. 
IB71 

1H72_. 

1873,___^ — 
1374 - 

sfl.§7i,§aa 

15t,Kl».2B5 
72,710,277 
B'),J*j2,544 

101,254,955 
75, 433, 5 U 

131,333,082 

43,iHe,om 
77,403,5nn 

]S2,4l7,4ei 
119.050.^^ 

ISIO      „_. 

1811 U-. 

1S12._ 

1B17„ 

""i7;»ifl;ga2" 

, , 

ISIS 

B19 





ItSOL- . 

—      ^  _ — ^ 

IflSl _. 

isag 

76.489 

IflfiS.    ... 

lS,S7O,0Sfl 

1834 , 

1S7B-    

1870.. 

m? 

l878.-_ . 

1870    ^    ^H.* 

10,602,726 

lea*.     

:::~::z::z: 

79.0>3,48L 

151, 162, an 

357,811.^34 

261,061,6^, 

9,nos,se2 

""34;  317 ',219' 

IBSKi 

19S1.. . 

1SS3.    

107,0(5  J.  yia 

1S39  ,  .. 
BIO,    ,_    _ 

44,245,^3 

259,712.718 
25,902,083 

IS41_„ 

11.140,078 

4yifi5y<oe' 

laasL . 

13«„  „     . 

1337. 

1638 

13^ 

18.10. __ 

1^1 

1892 „. 

13^— 

13SL,...^- 

iBns.„„„_ 

ISHfl . 

2,7!iO,a97 

100,053, 4«^ 

ista..,^ 

"mm 

^  lS*7i^    _    _ 

72,815,910 

104,OO2.12fl 

44,QKa,6?>4 

1«48      „    _ 

10,44B,130 
855,027 
£0,133,SOO 
2l,8?ifl,l70 
40.4i«,107 

fin.g87.T>B3 
eo,7t!o,aw 

54,eoj,5e2 

20,oia,on^ 
(0>,7^,7O9 

23.803,443 

ItlD.    ^_    _ 

— . — 

1850.      . 

1851- - 

0S, SIB, 275 

IS^. 

— 

39.50^,011 

IS5I,, 

1»5(L „ 

202.875,080 

Sa7,U6,USO 
015.4.'K,fl7fl 

mt     : 

'""e^m^^ao' 

529.874.fll3 

1S% 

&y, 641, 898 

law. 

inoi.      — 

1002 ... 

1I)03_    

1904 

llJOx... 

1990     . 

1907 ,,^ 

11KJ3.. 

-— 

oet,5M,s?fl 

•  isoo. 

473,398,463 

1361 

8S«,l23,44t 

189"^ 

ISM    ^ 

280.263,144 

— "— 

409.739,000 
401. 018 1 105 

lSff7_,.J:ll 

617.3fl2.0'-»^ 

440.  r^. 'IV* 
000.431,654 

TotaL^. 

%0[»g,a72.171 

jm,dn.2m 

TotaL... 

l,37l.397,ti6^I 

f, 971, 375,0^ 

Bxcess   of   Imports  Tncler  lio^r  Tnrllf,   and  Bxcess   of  Exports 
Under   Protection. 

Net  excess  of  Imports  under  low  tariflfs ___ $514,95*. nil 

Het^Bfxeess  of  exports  under  protentfve  tariffs _ - 6,699,978,021 

■  Net  excess  of  exports  over  imports  from  1789  to  March  1,  1897—,.      3&3.028.4n7 

IfTet  excess  of  exports  over  imports  from  March  1,  1897,  to  March 

f        3^  1906 5.550,650,773 
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SvrpIiM   or  Deficit  under  I.o'vv  and  Protective  Tariffs, 
Respectively,    ft-om    171HI  to    IfM^T. 

This  table  shows  the  deficit  or  surplus  of  revenue  in  each  year 
from  1790  to  date,  the  years  in  which  low  tariffs  existed  being 
stated  in  one  column  and  those  in  which  protective  tariffs  ex- 
isted in  another  coliunn.  It  will  be  noted  thajb  protective  tariffs 
have  produced  a  surplus  of  revenue  in  practically  every  year 
except  those  of  war  periods  or  some  other  extraordinary  e3;pendi- 
tures  such  as  the  Panama  canal.  The  deficit  of  the  fiscal  j-ear 
1908,  while  due  in  part  to  the  heavy  expenditures  including  the 
Panama  canal,  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  unexpected  falling  off 
.in  imf)ortation  of  dutiable  articles  (and  therefore  of  customs  re- 
ceipts), the  result  of  the  financial  depression  beginning  with  Oc- 
tober, 1907.  It  will  be  noted  that  deficits  occurred  in  24  of  the 
57  years  in  which  low  tariffs  were  in  existence  and  in  but  15  of 
the  60  years  of  protection,  and  that  nearly  all  these  were  war 
years. 

Tariffs  and  Revennes,  1790  to  1907. 

Tears  in  which  low  tariffs  and  protective  tariffs,  respectively, 
have  been  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  showing  the 
excess  of  expenditures  or  receipts  of  the  Government  in  each 
year, 

[Compiled  from  official  statements  of  the   Treasury  Department.] 
Liow  tariffs.  Protective  tariffs. 


l-liicml  year- 

Dei!  o  It. 

17B1 ..    __    . 

1792.        ,.„    _ 

i7oa_ 

li^i^Jifloo' 

1794-     _ 
1796,     __ 

m'M>17 
l,106,0lf 

ITSML    _    _..-. 

17»7_    

1798. 

17TO,._™      

1S00_. 

isoi .  _ 

'"um,wV 

isna 

1S03„ 

1804 

1805  ^ ^_ 

l_^    ' 

isoe 

1S07 _„. 

1S09_     _* 

iao9_      ^^ — 

2„W7,373 

1S11„^ ^_, 

18TE 

iai7__- 

io,*7^.e:ie 

IBIS^- -^- 

1S19_        ^ 

— 

1330 

i,27e,m 

isai. 

ias2-       _  

isaaL      _-  

1S34 

rJ2,4S9 

>*w» 

ism 

1137 

is3a.__ 

12^28^*^091' 
7»&»32,152 

1S30 ■■.>-.-,-. 

ISIO^ 

iStt - 

1S42 ^^ 

"iliai^ioa" 

S.l!3l,fl!i7 

lg47  ^ 

184a.^^-. 

lat^. . 

1B50.            ^ . 

i^.iiTij^aai 

ll.lH-.--i 

12, 7  :-..:■■ ' 

1951.^ 

ISfiSl-        *      ^, 

iSM. 

b^:rr- 

' 

fl,3tS,l9d 


2,5iifi*S7&^ 

2,flS0.15t 

293.909 

""31^778' 

7,019,512 

aan. 8U 

3,188,399 
0,110,753 

a,oia,s«3 

7,99S?.2W 


900,461 
e, 241,501 


13,108,157 

i.rifie.543 

3,0111,370 


5,231,996 
5,8^4,030 


3.HS4.3fj5 
17,fi57,274 
10.953.632 


4,535,007 


Fiscal  year— 

Deficit. 

SiirpluB. 

3813.. _... 

IH14 „ 

1S15.  ._-_„...., 

1810 

1835. 

1820 ... 

]W37 „__ 

11^7,341,412 
2S.5i^,JLXJ 
17,2ie.7H  1 

}  "^Zt 

fie,480,6SO 
5,983,0^ 
8,222,576 
0,827,198 

1828... 

imi . 

1830.,_ .... 

1S31_. ... 

iB^a ^ ... 

-"---""- 

8.369,087 
y, 64X^574 
&, 702, 008 
13,28&,004 
lliiJ78*5CH) 

1833_ 

1843 ' 

1844 ._... 

"l^siti^OJr 

U>,S£)0,g74 

^"fllsii'iis 

7,034,278 

!S1B  (half  yen r) 
1B02 _ 

021350,130 
978, OSS,  13] 

1,2U.3!J2 

1863_.. 

1S«4.„„.„_... 

1805 ^ 

38ffi_ - 

18157 

1838    .  ^.. 

War  pe- 
riod- 

927, SOS 

110,317.354 

e.Qf)5.a20 

iiia9, ,^.-. 

1S70. 

1B71 .- 

1S72.     ..    ._ 

35,yJ7,65e 
102,302,823 
91,270.ni 
94,134,034 

1873, .^— 

1874 

"i^'799' 

^,S33,aiS 

1,21D,392 

War  pe- 
riod. 


1878. 

lerr 

187B ^ 1 — 

isablll'Jl"  II  Jl  -l— — - 

1S81 ..— 

is^ — -\— 

isa3 - 


isst-_ 

lasii- 


e,S&7,379 
24,905,500 
59.6^,107 
^20.4g2, 149 
5.374.253 
68,O7»,S04 
_,  ICl, 130, 5(18 
.    145,543,811 
..\  i3a,a79,444 
_^l  101,393,020 
_     03.463,775 
\    93.^^^^tF^S9 
.J  103.171,0^ 
_..'l  ll*).Bia,Uf 
__  I  lCy^>,0i3.44t 
I  10^,314,^ 
37,2^.76 
E^,0l4,4f 
2.341,^ 
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Table  \o.  1 — Total  value  of  imnorts  and  exports  into  and  from 
the  United  States  from  October  i,  i78»,  to  June  30,  1907, 
under  low  and  protedire  tttriffM  respectively. 

;FlBcal     £ 


|q   Flaeal 
Ss    year. 


60 
i 

I 


Mercbandl^e. 


Iiti  ports. 


2« 

if 


1790_. 

17»1.. 

17!>2.. 

17!»3_.: 

1794-.I 

17U5- 

1796. 

1797_. 

1798- 

1799.. 

1800. 

fiaoi. 

1802- . 
1803.. 
1804-. 
1«05_. 
1806.. 
1807- 
.1808- 
*1809.. 
WID- 
ISH.. 
1812. . 
1813- 
1814- 
1815.. 
1816.- 
1817.- 
1818- 
1819- 
1820- 
1821- 
1822- : 
1823- ■ 
L1824- 
^1825- 
1826- 
1827. -I 
1828- i 
1829- 

laso- 

1831- 
lf<32__ 
18:«- 

is;u_. 

1835— 

LlS36.- 

1S37- 

18:<^-. 

18:^0—, 

18tO„ 
IS41-I 
1S42— 
I8l3„i 

18U-' 
18  45-' 
IS  46- 1 

1S47-! 

Lij^**. 


^i-IlS50„! 

•^"-  tlS52-' 
rl85:<-j 
I  18:>4-: 
i  i8v>-; 
iiv^vi-i 
[  isr>7-; 

=  S  ^  is.->»- 

•5?  llS<U>- 
1N51- 
1S(52— 
1S<?3-. 
1S<{|- 
lv<<»5.. 
1S0(L. 
1S«7.. 
Inn 
IS«5«>  . 
I>.0..' 
1S71  .1 
1872..  I 
IS73..; 
1S7I  .! 

(isr6.J 


C  X 
C  C 

Px: 


^3.000.000 

29,200.000  ! 

81,500,000  I 

31,100,000  i 

34,000,000  . 

69,75«,268  I 

81,436,161  I 

75,379,406 

68,551.700  I 

79,01)9,148 

91,252.768  ' 

111,333,511 

76,333,a:« 

64,638,666 

85,000,000 

120,600,000 

120,  no, 000 

l:«,500,000 

56,J«)0,000 

59. 400,000 

85,400,000 

53,400,000 

77,030,000 

22,005,000 

12,065,000 

113,041,274 

147,103,000 

99,250,000 

121,750,000 

87,125,000 

74.450,000 

54,520,834 

79,871,695 

72,481,371 

72,169,172 

90, 189,. 310 

79,003,511 

71,332.938 

81,020,083 

67,088,915 

62,720,9V)  , 

95,885,179  \ 

95,121,762 

101,047,943 

108,600.700 

136, 76  J.  25)5 

176,570,154  , 

1.30.472,803 

95,070,288  | 

156,496,056 

98,258.70(? 

122,957.544 

96,075.071 

4^4.33,464 

102,604,606 

113. 184, .322 

117,914,065 

122.424,319 

148,6,38,644 

141,2O),V)0 

173.500,526 

210.771,420 

207.440.398 

26:^.777.2(15 

207,J5O3.704 

257,808.708 

.310,4,32,310 

384.428.342 

263., ^18, 65  4 

,331..^3.'^.,341 

.3.K3.616.110 

28t>,310.5l2 

18J>.35<i.677 

243.;W5.S15 

316.4  47.2S:i 

2;i8.7l5.V<0 

434.S12.(W6 

»>5.761.0'.>6 

3:»7.43r..4JO 

n7.5(V..379 

I3-.0>.I08 

«2<i..V»'>.077 
rtrM:H?.-MO 
.S67.4rt<5.342 

AW,rtw.4;w 

4«0,7iUl90  i 


Kx  porta 


$20,205,156 
19,012,011 
20,;5i,0W 
26.10>,5r2 
33,043,725 
47,'.W9,8?2 
.58,574,625 
51,294,710 
61,327,411 
78,665,522 
70,971,780 
93,020,513 
71,957,144 
.55,800,033 
77,6J.*,074 
95,566,021 
101,5.36,963 
108,34:^,1.50 
22,430,960 
52,20;i,2:« 
7.57,970 
61,316.8:<2 
38,. 527, 236 
27,856,017 
6,927,441 
.52,557,753 
81,920,052 
87,671,589 
93,281,133 
70,142,521 
69,691,669 
54,5:W,3'2S 
61,. 350, 101 
68,326.043 
68,972,10) 
90,738.333 
72.890,789 
74, 30".). 047 
64,021.210 
07,434,65 


.  ExiesHof!    Exc«wcif     year 
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Table  No*  1^ — Tot  fit  tmlne  of  ivipfirtj^  and  t^tpoti^  into  an  4  from 
the  Vmi^a  Htfttfis  from  Oetober  J,  1189\  to  JtitiC  SO,  f^Ol. 
uinier  inw  und  protect ite  tariff »t  regiieetively — Oontituwd. 


Jkler-ctiaudli^e. 


Im  porli* 


Ex  ports. 


K  X  cet^A  of     Kx43e£iii  o  f 


Tolal 


411,393,136 
•  *37 ,051,532 
445,777.775 
fl67,95t,74S 
012.604,628 
72*. 639, 57 J 
733J80,&14 
M7,fl37.6;J3 

G3 1,4^8, 136 
{tlfg,3l9,70S 
733,^57,111 
715,131,652 
7«t(,;310.409 
HM.aifi.l9fi 

H)fi,lO0,f)gg 

73l,0tlH,3S'> 
779,721.674 
7«4,730,4ia 
6ie.0Jfl,6^l 
e!)7.UR,Ig9 

8*n.5ti,ia4 

PS3.1?2,16^ 

l.(Ki,719,237 
mn  ,067,371 
1,117.^13.071 
1.2-20*5!ia,4W 
1.434,4^1,42^ 
1.104,3J1.79^ 


10.243, IS^. 595 


710 

B02 
7^0 

B2J 
740 
743 
673 
71fl 
6i)5, 
,742. 
S57. 

asi, 

1,010, 

Bi7, 
B92, 

m7, 

§S2, 
1,051, 
lp231, 
1,2:27, 
1,3^4, 
l,4K7t 
1,331, 
1,4S0, 
1,400, 
1,518, 
1,743, 
l.SSO 
1,^ 


,475,ri0 
,S'J5,76a 
,4JH,441 
.83H,05dl 

,S77,r4l0 

,512fE*»r 
,S*l»,40i 
513,(»i) 

524,830 
.183.211 
911,507 
l&l ,375 
S2a,6B( 
480,810 
27sl,llfi 
fl65,l^S 
140,572 
538,lft5 
603,938 
a;>3.5TiJ 
4S2,,330 
023,302 
483.032 
761.991 
719,-101 
I il ,67ft 
827,271 
511.068 
361,500 
.H^l,07!* 
.773,346 


28,002,607 
2,7aD,277 


18,73'i.728 


FlECa 


Ill,  152, not  I  1S7T„ 
2i7|S14.23i  ,  lS7ti„ 

25,E«K,tfi3 
10n,fJ5H,4wH 

72.Sl5,Jlr} 
161, HI?.  120 

44,&Sfcl,e9l 

23.8fl3,i43 


WTO, 

ltiSO__ 
IHgl.. 
lfi:S._, 

iflai„ 

iflsa.- 

18S7„ 


6^,51^,275 
39,501. 8U 
202.8715,033 


46,328.278,311 


237,1 15, 9TO 
75.56S.30a 
102.S§a,361 
286,203,114 
fi  15, 432.676 
?i2fl,S74,t5rj 
1544, 5 11, ^1*3 
flfti, 5:12. 820 
478,318,453 
894.4^,442 
461,730,900 
4nt.0l^,T95 
517,302,0^4 
44<l,429,fli3 
661,431,5(4 


18S1-. 
IBJO- 
1871  „ 
1H0S_. 
1SB3.- 
1891.. 

I  IBT\.. 
18>6_. 
lgSJ7-- 
lfi9^. 
l^Jtml- 

I  1900  . 
IW\- 
IfflK.. 
1903- 

laor. 

19(>5._ 
1901.- 
iUOT- 

lllOS,. 


0,085,088,716 


fit) 


I 
I 


l*i'ot«»ctioii  Kteadi]^^  etilnrnpH  tlii.*  home  tnarltet  for  rai-iii 
ppodiictfi.— Hon.    L.    li.     Cnnej. 

I  nm  a  jirotei-^tlOfjtKt  lieennne  onr  country  ban  proHitereil 
ivltti  protection  j^nd  liiuurnlnlifd  ^rlt limit  it. — Hon,  B,  F,  Jones, 
In    the    Anicrlcnn    ICcftiionilfit.- 

Ar  n  reRnlt  in  a  larji^e  det^rpe  of  our  nrotcctlvc  tnrlfT  nj'ii- 
teni„  tlie  Ignited  ^tate^  lism  heeom*^  otip  of  the  for^nioiit  na- 
tlOiiB  wf   the    world,— Hon.    S.    M.    C^illoui, 

The  present  bniiiTieHB  tiyMletii  of  the  roiiutry  reMtH  oo  th<? 
protective  tnrlH  anil  nny  nttcinpt  to  channre  it  to  u  trmm 
trade  haul  a  ivtll  r-crtalnly  lead  to  diJindter,— Moo.  Wm,  B,  TafI, 
at   Colunihnji,  Ohio. 

The  Itei^nhlicaii  prictple  of  the  protective  tariff  1h,  an 
I  onderNtand  It,  that  throufi^h  the  eui^tomii  revenue  law  a 
tnrllT  Mliould  he  eolleeted  on  nil  Iniporteil  ]iroductH  that 
cuitipete  vitth  Am er lean  produetMj,  nvhleh  will  nt  lenMt  equal 
a  illtlfereniee  in  the  eoNt  of  *irodtietloa  In  tlilit  country  and 
nUroad,  and  that  proij-er  allownnce  shonld  lie  ninde  In  fhiii 
difl'ereaee  for  the  reaMonn>»le  proHtw  to  the  Auierlean  uiann- 
factvrer.— Hon,    Wni.    H.    Taft,    at    Colunthnn,    Ohio, 

IVe  «haH  conttnne  nor  American  synteiu  of  Froteetlon 
developed  and  perfected  hy  the  Repahllenn  party.  We  Rball 
continue  to  ralHe  a  lar^re  porilon  of  onr  revenues  and  at 
the  same  time  proteet  onr  lahor  anil  IndiiBtrieH  hy  adeiinate 
and  eiftiltahle  d  at  leu  on  competing'  Imports,  We  Rthall  con-^ 
tinue  to  maintain  the  hl^lK^st  %vau'e  neale  on  earth  and 
tceep  oar  Nianitnrd  of  lirinff  the  hri4t  of  all  nntlonn  throajth 
the  home  market  that  In,  and  I  helieve  alwayM  will  he,  the 
envy   of    the    ctvlllHed    norld.^tlon,    James    S.    Sherman, 

rniler  onr  polley  of  free  4rnde  we  have  lost  that  eom- 
tnerelai  and  liiilnNtrlal  Nuperiorlty  ive  acq nt red  ander  the 
policy  of  Htrlet  i>rotectlon.  Oar  poliey  of  direct  taxation 
hear 4  lieavHy  apon  our  Industrien  and  reacts  on  the  vi-ork- 
iuK-  einniien  In  reduction  of  ^vai^en  and  emtiloyineut.  Our 
aM'rIcnIturc  has  heen  mined  and  onr  industries  are  stra^- 
l^llnit;  liard  for  eKlHtenee,  Other  natlonn.  under  a  pnlley  of 
strict  pr4>teetiou,  are  heatin;i$  us  In  the  race  of  competition* 
Hot  vinl^'  In  neotrnl,  hat  In  oar  ovi-'n  niarkets.^Sir  Guilford 
•  tj,    Mnleswortli    on    Free    Trade    In    t^nfcland- 

One     -iitai,     tlomiuatinn'      fact      confronts      tb«     Ueniocratle 
1  party     ivhieh     no     oratory,     vrbleb      no     eloiiuenee.,     v«\vV«^Aa.    vi^^ 
rhetoric    can    ohscnrei    BH  VAN'S    NOMi?lik.'lMO^    lftK.K.^1^  ^  Mf^^^ 
lilLBCTiO,^,— Aew    York    HVorld. 
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104 "^    ^^^  TARIFF  AND  REVENUE. 

ReceipU  un4  exp^fiditures  of  the  United  States  Oovernniitfi  from 
1791  to  1907. 

[From  official  reports  of  the  United  States  Government,  1907.] 


lis 


-.1 


I 
3 


P4 


11 


Year 
Sl- 


im,*. 
17Q2.,. 
1793_„ 
1794-^ 
17ft&,*. 
1793... 
1707_„ 
179fl_-. 

IflOO.-. 
1801__. 
1802.,, 
liJOa... 
laM— 
1»0>--. 
1S06._. 
1807., 
1B0§... 
1309,.. 
1810.  .. 
ISU,-. 


1S12__ 
1S13_. 
1SX4__ 
1815- . 
1816.^ 


1S17— . 
1&18,_. 

1S19__. 
1S20„. 
1921__. 

1^2 

1&23 

lfi2i.__ 

182S-, 
1§26__. 

1827 

1828, _. 

liSl 

1833— 

1334,,. 

1835.^. 

I83a,„ 

L  1S3T— 

1838 

1839 

1840„. 

ISil 

1&4S,„ 

ie43*__ 

1844.  „ 

U48 

1847 

18iS..- 
IS40 

leso 

iftii__ 

18^4.  .- 
lSfi5.„ 

lH<ifl 

lSn7^^ 
18fiS..- 

18m>,_. 
H)Q1.„ 


Total  net 
ordinary 
receipts. 


14,499, 
3,0e9, 
4,652, 

fi,ll4, 
8,377, 

7,!KKt, 
7,5Jfl, 

lO.yia, 

12,035, 
14,BG5, 

n.oei. 
ii,a3fi, 

13,560, 
I'jpSfiO, 
16,308, 
17.06ff, 

7.773. 

0,381, 


SJiil.lO 

yao.3i 

^23.14 
001.87 
B34*5[J 

780,99 
4y^.!30 

,si:i.3i 

7  in  .10 
330.05 
703.95 
OUT,  03 

(Jy3.20 
031.07 
010.23 
0(il.93 
47S.12 

031.00 


9,901.132.76 
I4,3t0,4btf.y5 
11,181.025.10 

is.aoo.oic.sa 

47 ,€70, 085,60 

33,099,019.74 
2K586,17L04 
24,603,374.37 
17,&40,aG9.55 
14,573,S79.72 
20.232,427.94 
20,540,060.28 
lB,3eU2l2.7(l 


21,840. 
25,260, 
22,960, 
24,7<!3. 
24,327, 
ai,S44, 
23 ,526, 
31,807, 
33,918, 

21,791, 
35,430, 

m,im, 

24,951, 

se,30E, 

31,48a, 
10,4S0, 

io,a€o, 

10,976, 


858.02 

434.  n 

5)29, 23 
e£;,33 
,116. 52 

,450. OS 

,420.25 

,93;5.5& 
097,10 

730. oa 

153.04 

sai,T4 

749.61 
115.33 
100.27 
197.25 


3,331.001,20 
29,320.7€f7.78 
20, 370, 105  ►SO 
29,  {JffiJ,  987,74 


20,4fl7, 
35,008, 
30,721, 
43,S02, 
52,55^1, 
4^,340, 
ei,5S7, 
73,800, 
65,35ty, 
74,056, 
@!4,90,5, 
40.6>5, 
fi3,T77, 
.10,054, 
41,470, 


403,16 
099.21 
077.50 
8SS.SS 
039.33 
815.00 

341.40 
574.68 
6fl0.24 
311.57 
3^5. Oft 
101.92 
5SW.83 
299.40 


ie02_„.  51.919,W1.(» 
1863.  „_  112,094,945.51 
]1M54__,  243,415,071.20 
W^- ,,te,  031 J  58. 19 


Total  net 

oi'dJiiary 

iftxpeuditures. 


|3,0e7, 
8,269, 
3,840, 
6,297, 
7,300. 
5,7iW. 

o,oas, 

7,007, 
9,2s>5, 

io,ais, 

0,3^3, 
7,07e, 
7,052, 
3,037. 
0,014, 
9,440, 
8,351, 
0,001, 
10,280, 
3,474, 
3,178, 


,425.5> 

,860.75 
,920.90 
322.  Oi 
000,78 
050.83 
027.25 
5SB.a2 
818,13 
,971 ,01 
400,30 
2K,07 
280,60 
007,65 
343.81 
177.02 
151.37 

4ia,oo 

747. Oi 
753.37 
040,43 


20,280.771.27 
31, Oyi,  =15^,14 
31,720,025.42 
32,913,(101.24 
3l,ls>;i.35j.i/2 

19,030,802,47 
20,018,027.81 
21,512,001.00 
18,295,^31.80 
15, 8  ID, 5K. 36 
15,000,43:2,30 
14,7O0,62iJ.O9 
20,273,7U2.fl4 


15,857 
17,037; 
ie,lxTO 
16,391 
15,184 
15,142, 
15,337 
17,238 
23,017 

18,627. 
17,572, 
30,863, 
37,^43, 
33,864, 

ao,ao6, 

24,814, 
26,481, 
2!J,134, 


217.34 

167.16 
912,05 
,65;^,  03 
108.28 

lt50.27 
,531.08 

,570.23 
813.38 
1(51,04 
214.24 
714.58 
782.62 
518,19 
817,84 
6^0.44 


11,780,092.51 
£3,493,  ^[50, 14 
22,935.827.70 
27 ,201,  lie,  86 


51,020, 
47,618, 
43,499, 
40,948, 
47,7f>l, 
44,390, 
47,743, 
55,038, 
58,630, 
09,726, 
fi7,634, 
7S,9S3, 
08,903, 

(k3,050, 


,734.09 

,078,30 
,383.12 
,478.41 
252. Bd 
,9a0.09 
,3ii5.11 
,6tl2,71 
350.01 
40^.93 
,402.84 
509.77 
,875.65 
,213.08 


40E>.570,241.e5 
718,731,276.18 
331,^1,100.83 
l,2»5,O00,28a,Ba 
£19,022,3oa,S4 
Si6, 729, 32FJ.  78 
370,33n,13S.^ 
a21,iaO,5U7,75 


Excess  or 
recelpU, 


^1,312,493.64 
"'86^,"0i*^!i4 


Exeesaor 

ex  peadl- 

tur«fl. 


2,F>8a,87H.B2 

B,6!s0,l5;i.74 

£92,900.43 


34,778,09 
3,541,830,90 

3.111,811.03 
3,188,3J:j,73 
4.516.314.36 
6,110.753.45 
8,013,867.80 
7,03iJ,243,S7 


000,400.01 
6,014,593.03 


16,450,629.74 

13,108,157.27 
l,5M.543.2;j 
3,0:H,370.37 


5,1^31,03,1,01 
5,AiJI.O30.27 


5>0S3,0l0.e3 
8,2:^2,S74.tt9 
8,827,136.80 
8,369,067.1a 
D,(}13,573,75 
0,702,008.25 
iri,:i8s},004.l3 
14,578.500.39 
ltJ,1WO,S74.27 

3,16^366.^ 
17,8^7,273.74 
19,958,632.01 


4,595,936.99 


6,837,147.04 
7.034,278.01 
2. 438, 784.es 


2,644,505,76 
4,H(3(3,F>?».02 
6,456,53.1.24 
13,843,012.59 

13. 701,  [180. -19 
3,710,011,07 
5,«30,1*fL23 
1,330,0113.61 


11,509,000.44 
I«l95,0d6.11> 


1,710,001,82 


2,507,273,92 


10,479,638.51 
17,311,142.1/ 
23,53:.>,30O,2t? 
17,246,744.42 


444,805.84 
1,276,113.14 


992,489.91 


12,-^89,0(51.20 
7,50^,152,92 

"~4'i34^402'itt 
9, [321,667,57 
8,153,689,19 

3,540,091,25 


28,463,330.93 
11,019,521,44 
12,778,000.39 


927  ,20^.0^  \- 
llfi,n7,a5VAl  \ 
I     fl,09S,aJiO    ' 
'  3IS,'J^.O^ 


27,327,126.83 

10,210,401,85 

7,146.275.82 

£i,173,yl3.T4> 

417,050.1^,16 
606.039,3*0,67  ' 
«21,55J,12J.&1  I 
lJ73,0Cfcl,l31.3J  I. 


\i  \ -^ \\  *f 
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Receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  United  States  Qovemment  from 
1191  to  1901— Continued, 


c  .  j5    Yeftr 


t 


\ 


Si— 


I 


]a7D„ 

14)7 1._ 

1879_. 
Ifl74_. 
1875- _ 
lS7a_,. 
]a77__. 

IBM,-, 
1SH1_,. 

lfi»3_., 

lJ!iB7__. 

IS©—. 

llflJ!2__. 

\m\ 

irKri___ 

liXJi.-. 


Total  net 
ordluarj 
recti  p  tH- 


37^,491,101.94 

ayjiCOi.aay.oi 

322. 177,  (17;^.  7a 

2»di&ii<ooa.si 

2a4.ft>0.77£.4l 
ajO,OG«J,531.70 

2«i,ooOp*Jii;.oo 
m,r}2^,  250.  sa 

;JlS,510,Mtl.t>2 

J36,  «i9,727,W 
S7U40a,277.O6 
i7D,aV6,071.7fl 

ai>3,6L2,U7.31 
i11,&37,781.S4 
;iiJ5,8lft,<i28.7S 
207,7l£2,mj>.2fl 

n3,soo,07;s.ii 

i3fi.»70,200.38 
it7,7sllja5.10 


T£i7,tfeil 

SiO.631 
614.274 


3.11.80 
620.  IS 
^\M 
3^7. SI 
11-7. ;£! 
GTi,10 
40. W 
flS^.OO 

rcia.oo 


Total  net 

oraiuary 

6xpeD4lUiti'ej 


293,057 

gsa.ioo, 

270,?5O, 

214,6-^3, 

S36,9ttl, 
£85,^17, 

2!»,e51, 
2i7,ytil. 

?44.12G, 
»)0p2a3 

2G7 ,032 

sy7,7ad 

355,372 

883,477 
367.5^ 


.G05.16 
,S03.51 

p32S.34 

.3S2.S1 
,0S1.S& 

.474.80 

S§3.53 
,037.38 
fi38.Sl 
*^u.n7 
137.51 
3ll.3fl 
931.11 
13^i&|} 
,17U/J7 
,9.'53,fl7 

Gi5.eo 

paa4,74 

330.53 
,954.40 
,27&.S3 


3l5flnft5,29S.en 
3!T2,17ff,4l0.03 
3^5*774,1*3.57 


443 

4ar, 

5&>, 
471, 

Ml. 

5fla, 

di9, 


:W8,5fi2.80 
0?3a79.H5 
U3.7ni.7l 
007,^^1,1"^ 
lW),657.6i 

o^J:^OJT.o^ 
402,3^1. ai 
^7d,!U3.!S 

jtiijmj.ofi 

,im.7tr.7ft 

'>^,12^.<ffl 


Excess  of 
recelpta. 


ExoesB  of 

expcndi> 

tures. 


10a,902,S38.T2 
02,270,711.43 
04,iai,5J4.O& 
B6,03§,3iB.44 

"'0^337 "375157" 
2l/>a,5.5€O.U 
3?,66«,107,14 
tO,4!i;j,44U.(» 
5, 37 i, 25a.  30 

aBie7S,w5a.<>2 

101. IHO. 05^.76 
U5.5iMpttl0.71 
i33,§7tl,J11.41 
101,303,(32^. M 
63, 403, 77-1. 27 
0S,&56,5fti,dfl 
103,471.0i)7.e9 
US, 012, IW. 05 
105,053,44^.34 
t05,344,4^>,03 
37.239,70^.57 
9,?14, 153.00 
2,841,074.21) 


7^,5.'W.Ofl0.lS 
7^, 717, ^Wt. 03 

54,2U7,Cfl7.D6 


«i,2;ttt,jso,o<) 


l,2y7,7JJ.37 


69,803,260.58 

42,895,228.18 
25,203,245.70 
18,052,464.41 

38,047,247.20 
89,111,569.67 


41,770,572.00 
23,004,228.00 


59,r):>6,362.00 


Our  Government  Mlionld  be  an  exnotln^t:  from  forelfirners  UM 
from  Americans.  Make  them  pay  duty  M'liilc  we  i»ay  taxes.— 
Hon.  P.  C.  Cheney. 

I  believe  In  tbe  reciprocity  of  Blaine  and  McKlnley,  reci- 
procity in  non-competltlve  aroodii,  bnt  not  in  reciprocity  in 
competitive  nroodM,  Trhleb  Is  simply  free  trade.— Hon.  ^ndre^v 
J.    Volstead,    in   Congrress,    Feb.   8,    1004. 

^  Protection  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  every  person  to 
And  the  employment  Dest  adapted  to  his  or  her  ipenlus  and 
capacity  that  ^fIII  secure  the  largest  Income  or  the  nrreatest 
happiness. — Hon.  J.  S.   Morrill,   in   the  American  Economist. 

Bveryone  knoTvs  that  the  averagre  American  consumer 
pays  more  than  the  averagre  British  consumer.  Yet  the 
British  consumer,  in  spite  of  that  advantaKe,  is  by  no  nieans 
so  irell  off  as  the  American  consumer.— The  London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

"We  have  prospered  marvelously  at  home.  As  a  nation 
We  stand  in  the  very  forefront  in  the  ftriant  international 
eooipetltion  of  the  day.  "We  cannot  alTortl  by  any  freak  or 
folly  to  forfeit  the  position  to  i;\-hich  ive  have  thus  trium- 
phantly attained.— President  Roosevelt  at  Minneapolis,  April 
4,  1003. 

In  the  ten  years  irvhlch  has  elapsed  since  the  enactment 
of  <he  Dinftrley  TnrllT,  the  conditions  have  so  changred  as  to 
make  a  number  of  the  schedules  under  that  tariff  too  hisrh 
and  some  too  low.  This  renders  it  neceiiMary  to  re-examine 
the  schedules  In  order  that  the  tariff  Hhnll  be  placed  on  a 
purely  projective  baa  Is.  By  that  I  mean  It  should  properly 
l«rotect«  against  foreifcn  competition,  and  aff«»rd  a  reason- 
able profit  to  all  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  business  men, 
but  shonid  no<  1»e  mo  liiKh  as  to  furnish  n  temptation  to  the 
formati(»n  of  monopolies  to  approi»rlnte  the  undue  proftt  <it 
excessive    rates.— Hon.    Wm.    H.    Talt,    at    \^a.w1^«.1^    C\\t»  ^^^» 


unc     virni.     «1onilna«lnv;      fact      coniro^xtw     \\v«     ^^'^^'J^.t^^^ 
Hy    which     iio     oratory.     ^vh\o\\     ^a«     *'^*^^^*^^^'It*  ^^^  tt  vvj^ 
torif*    '•«?.    ri1»sc!i^*e:    11!^  VAX'S    ^OM\N  V^YIO^    >\\.V^^    ^  ^^ 
3C'TIO.\.— Vow     Vork     World. 


One     vltnl 
party    wliivlk 
rhetft 
MLiSC 


THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY. 


Conditions   in  United   States  Compared  Tvitli  Other  Countries. 

The  world  produced  about  58,850,000  tons  of  pig  iron  in  1906, 
ol  whiWi  over  forty-three  per  cen;b.  was  made  in  the  United 
States.  The  same  great  development  is  shown  in  the  production 
of  steel,  of  which  the  United  States  produced  over  23,398,000 
tons  in  1906 ;  Germany  over  11,307,000  tons,  and  Great  Britain 
6,575,000  tons.  The  United  States  produced  5,516,000  tons  more 
than  Gerjnany  and  Great  Britain  combined.  In  1889  the  United 
States  produced  7,603,642  tons  of  pig  iron,  which  at  that  tin\e 
was  the  largest  production  ever  made  in  .this  country  in  one 
year.  Great  Britain  produced  in  that  year  8,322,824  tons,  and 
she  had  exceeded  the  production  of  the  United  States  in  each 
pieceding  year.  But  under  the  McKinley  tariff  the  production 
of  pig  iron  increased  to  9,202,703  tons  in  1890,  in  which  year 
the  product  of  Great  Britain  fell  off  to  7,904,214  tons.  Since 
that  time  the  United  States  has  almost  trebled  its  production, 
while  Great  Britain  has  made  little  progress.'  Germany,  which 
went  under  a  protective  tariff  in  1879,  produced  only  4,524,558 
metric  tons  (2,204  pounds)  of  pig  iron  in  1889;  but  in  1906 
Germany  had  increased  the  production  so  that  her  pig  iron 
product  was  over  2,183,000  tons  greater  than  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  steel  she  exceeded  Great  Britain  by  over  4,732,000 
tons.  In"  1906  Germany  produced  of  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
steel  11,307,807  tons,  while  Great  Britain  produced  only  6,462,274 
tons.  The  United  States  produced  23,256,243  tons. 


The  World's  Greatest    Pigr  Iron  Producers. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  pig  iron  from 
1880  to  1907  by  the  three  great  pig  iron  making  countries.  For 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  tons  of  2,240  pounds  are 
used,  and  for  Germany  and  Luxemburg  metric  tons  of  2,204 
pounds. 


YejirB. 


1S8Q-,. 
lfiai_. 

ISS3„ 
1SSL_ 

is8a„. 

188JI,. 


I903-. 


1EM)8.„ 


Uiitted  Btatep 
igraas  tons) 


4,628,333 

4.ow,^a 

a. 489. 738 

0,U!l,30e 

U,fS't-2.tt90 
]1.77SI,fJ8l 

17,S2l,;i07 

ifi,4P7,oea 

25JH1,3B1 


fireat  Britain 
(grosH  tons). 


7*740,333 

7,aiu:37 
7*4n.4eo 

7,S'iJ,'ilS 

7.im.mi 

0.970,930 
7.«7,3^2 
7.703,150 

B,7«8,4G?t 
S,flW).7l9 

a,g7w,T3T 

0,906,036 
10J0!J,453 
ni,D23,B5S 


Germanyaud 
Jvuxemburg 
(metria  tons^ 


2,729,038 

3,380,809 
3,469,719 
a, 609,312 
3,687,434 
3,S^,A57 
4,023,953 
4,337,121 
4,524.5fl8 

4,tUl,2i7 
4,fl^!7,-ffll 
4,0Se,003 
5,3S0,03& 
fi,4ft4,60t 
0,372,575 
6.sat.4d3 
7,312,766 

8,iw.m 

e|520,340 
7,880,037 
8,&S0,81O 
10,017,901 
10, OSS, 273 
10375.041 
12,292,819 
12,175,159 


'British  Iron  Trade  Association. 

From  1880  to  1907  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United 
States  under  protection  increased  from  3,835,191  gross  tons  to 
25,781,361  gross  tons,  a  gain  of   21,946,170  gross  tons,  and  In 
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THE  TARIFF— lUrn'  AND  iSTEEL.  167 

Germany  artd  Luxembiirg-,  also  uiitler  prolevthat^  it  inL'i*tmsn*r]  in 
thij?  same  period  from  2*729^038  nietriti  tona  to  12,8 75,1 59  luetrie 
toast,  u  |i^iin  of  XO.HfiJSl  metric  tons.  Under  free  tnide^  lu  Great 
Brituiu,  however,  the  prodiK'tion  Increased  in  the  same  perlnd 
2»  174,623  gru^H  Urns,  oniy,  the  g-ain  lieing  from  7.749,333  grosj*  tonw 
in  1880  iu  9,033,856  gnms  tons  in   lyUT, 

^y  Glfevt   of  Protective   Tui^ifl    apuii    St«el   Rntl    Indnntrr^ 

The  devei opine nt  of  the  steel  rail  industry  in  the  United 
States  htm  been  of  ennrmonis  beiieHt  to  the  country  and  hiis 
demonstrated  beyond  qiit?^tion  the  grinit  value  of  the  pr^jteetive 
tariff.  When  it  wa;^  proposed  in  1B70  to  plaee  a  duty  of  ^28  a 
Ion  on  steel  niiU  the  Hon.  B.  S*  Marshall,  a  proiuinont  rut^niber 
of  the  Iloiiiie  of  lie  p  resell  tat  h'e}!i,  earnestly  protested  against  the 

B  pro  posed  duly  bee  a  use,  as  he  alleged,  it  would  so  inere^ise  the  eo^t 
©f  foreig-n  steel  rails  that  our  i-ailroad  companies  could  not  afford 
to  import  tlieui.  Tlie  average  price  of  JJessemer  steet  rails  in 
this  country'  at  that  time  was  $106.75  a  ton  in  currency.  The 
duty  of  $28.00  a  ton  was  imposed  in  that  year,  and  the  price 
of  steel  rails  fell  in  tive  years  to  an  averag-e  of  $68,75  a  ton,  and 
they  never  rose  above  those  hpires,  but  steadily  fell  in  most  of 
the  eueceeding-  years.  The  red  tie t ion  in  price,  owing  to  the  de- 
veiopmeiit  of  this  industry,  has  ltd  to  the  substitution  of  steel 
•  for  iron  rails,  which  are  no  long^er  manufactured  to  any  extent. 
The  durability  of  steel  rails  is  many  times  greater  than  that  of 
iron  rails,  and  this  has  enabled  the  railroads  to  increase  the  size 
and  power  of  their  engines  and  cars,  so  that  the  cost  of  trana- 
portatioTi  has  been  euornioiisly  red  need.  The  United  States  long 
ago  became  the  largest  producer  of  steel  rails  in  the  world. 
Great  Britain  long  having  fallen  behind.  Formerly  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  rails  in  tise  were  iron.  Now  they  are  praeticiilly 
all  steel.  The  tariff  on  steel  rails  in  IH70  was  45  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  That  has  been  gradually  red  need  until  now  it  is  $7.84 
a  ton.  Id  lOOG  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  steel  rails  in 
tlie  United  States  amounted  to  3,977,a7S  tons. 


I 


The    United    State  ■    Steel    Corpora.!  I  on    Not    a    Moooiioly, 

To  refute  a  eommon  free  trade  charge  we  republish  from 
the  Annual  Statistical  Keport  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  percentages 
of  prodviction  of  all  leadiug  iron  and  steel  products  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  by  independent  companies 
in  the  year  1900,  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  avail- 
able. It  also  gives  for  the  same  year  the  percentages  of  ship- 
ments of  iron  ore  by  the  Corporation  and  by  the  independent 
companies  from,  the  Lake  Superior  region  and  the  percentagea 
of  the  total  production  of  iron  ore  and  coke  in  the  Trhole 
conntry  by  the  Corporation  and  by  the  independent  companies. 
The  statistics  of  the  total  shipments  of  iron  ore  from  the 
Lake  Superior  region  and  of  the  production  of  iron  and  steel 
we  have  obtained  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Association,  and  the  statistics  of  the  country's 
total  production  of  iron  ore  and  coke  we  have  obtained  from 
the  publications  of  the  Division  of  Mining  and  Mineral  He- 
sources  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  Cor- 
poration report! ng  to  ns  its  share  of  these  shipmentfi  and  pro^ 
duction. 


If  Ity  anHcrtliiK  comiilete  Federal  control  o'rer  the  int^v- 
Htnte  rallTvnyii  of  tlie  eon n try  we  t^-ao  ■npur^'ifl  nefiret  ife* 
batea    and    dlHcrifnlimtlonii    of    oilier     kIndH,    T^e    «hall     have 


I 


Pifoite  a  lonM^  war  in  the  sunitre^Kloti  of  the  nnlaiTfiil  trmta^—  ■ 
Ban.  ^Wm.  If.  Taft,  wU   Colnnihfitt,   Ohlo>  ■ 

Think:  of  It,  men  of  Roehentert  ^ron  prodncerB  and  niiaiia<- 
facturera  and  toerehants  and  traders  and  hanlcer*  and  trann- 
|»orterB,    thfnk    of    Itt     The    loarket    of    oor    own    counter^    the 

■  lioiiie  market,  in  tvhlclt  yon  can  trnnLiiu^^i  Y«"aT  i^ia^^%  \T«iT(i.  ^ 
the  door  of  the  factory  to  the  dooi?  ot  t\i.ft  t^nst^xtnifci' ^  -v^VVta-^^oX  M 
hreakfn^-    bnik    a    niOKle    time,    In    t*tT!iaV   to   tYi*    tTi-Wxt  ^^^^^SH 


national  ^^OJnmeree  of  the  ^w€irld.*-^^>< 


I 

t 
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THE  TABlFF-iUON  AND  BTBML. 


Producfri    ot    tlie    United    Stai^    Steeil    Oori^orntJoti    ami  ]  _ 
*if  rrid^ijejifleat  OoBipaolia,     Comparatir*  8tat«metit  by     nn^nn- 


BbluttjeatB  ot  Lake  Superior  iroa  ow 

Total  pro(tin:tl<in  of  troD  orc^.__^ ,-_^__ 

Production  of  coke „ 

All  kffiila  of  pi£  Iron. .._ . .>, 

SpJegelefaea   odeI   tflrro-manganBea^^  .  ,  ^ 


Total  pie  Iron,  iDcludlnff  fipifigel,  etc ..„, 


Besfi«ii?er  iteal  lQ£otB  and  cattlDgi ^^_^.-^- ... 

Open-Jjtoirth  staol  Jngots  anfi  eaatiinf* , .,,* „— 


Tot&]  ol  above  tngotfi  and  caetliigs- 

Bessemer  steel   ralli ^.^^ ^ 

Stnictuial  9Jiap«a 


Plates  nod  eheuta,  fixdudloff  dqH  plate ,— 

Wire  rod*  .^ ^ , „_,„_^ 

Bara.  opea-heartti  aad  Iron  rails,  etc 

Total  ol  all  Onlahed  roliwl  producti 


wrre  nalli ,„., ___ 

Tin  p!atM  mnd  tarne  {kltttu^*. 


S4.Z 
30. & 


71.7 


4S.1 


78,4 


44. a 

31  .e 

«.5 

55.« 

4^.9 

5sa  . 

41.9 

17.4 
46.4 
4S.7 

M.I 


I 


51.1 


34.9 
S8J 
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This  table  conipletely  disproves  the  statement  so  often  made 
that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  a  monopoly  which 
controls  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  the  coyntr^*,  and  that 
It  atiflea  all  competition  in  these  lines  of  indnstrial  develop- 
ment. Indeed  there  is  one  bran<*h  of  the  steel  industry  hi  which 
it  is  not  eng^a^ed  at  all — the  manufaotnre   of  crucible  ateel.  * 


■ 


lu  tbe  y4.*ar«  tlint  have  grcitie  hy  wi»  bHV«  made  the  de«4 
■  Qaiire  fir  I  til  tlie  iTurd,— Preside nt  B.oojievelt*a  fepe^elt  ac^cept* 
Ins  ]t)04  nonitiin-tlon. 

TFe  liaYe  Iceiit  of  t1i0  Hanie  ml  ad  for  a  unraclent  leni^tti  of 
time  to  kItc  our  policy  eciliereoce  iiiil4  aanlty^^^From  Pceal- 
d^tit   RooHcrelfB   atieech    of    acceptanoe* 


li  iLpi>cartf  titat  In  Alt  eoiuiii^rplpi.1  eoontrti^^  'export  prloea 
arc  at  tlaicv  from  varloua  causeH  lDi%'er>  ihao  dtioiefetic  itrlo*a* 
Hon,    E.    L,.    Hauilllou,    lii    Cumere^tt,    April     14,    IIKM. 

The  lit^lieKt  elalm  of  WJIHnm  McKlntey  for  tbe  sratltad* 
of  iLla  countryia«ii  la  tbat}  In  splt^  of  tlte  nliu»e  and  eoiL'^ 
tomely  tbut  ^vaa  heaped  upou  iihn  kt^ud  for  thia  policy,  h« 
pliieeil  our  country  lu  the  furefrunt  of  iiAtlonii  am  o.  etvlIlBeF 
and  opllfter  of  unfortunate  pcoples.^Hoii,  ^IVni.  II«  Taft,^  mt 
CleTeland,   Ohio* 

The  Ignited  Statca  la  a  eontincntal  matlon  and  should 
adopt  a  eontiuental  policy.  Free  trade  U  adapted  only  to 
Itiaalar  nattooNp  and  no  contlaenlftl  nntton  Iins  adopted  a 
free-trade  policy.— Kx-P  real  dent  UilU  of  the  UatTeraltF  of 
BrOeheaterj   no^ir  Amhaawador   to  Oermany. 

r  believe  our  atronic  party  with  ita  irreat  priaeiplea  la 
only  In  Ita  Infancy.  Our  fiiriory  a«  a  nation  baa  bat  Jiaat 
hes^an.  There  are  inlshly  jiroblema  yet  to  be  nolved,  vrave 
fine»ClonB  to  be  answeredj  cfiuiplcx  iNsnes  to  be  wrouifht 
out,  but  I  believe  tfc  eiiti  trout  tbe  (>raud  Old  Party  and 
lii  leader*  to  care  for  the  future  of  unr  ^ntliin  and  of  aitr 
people  aa  It  baa  cared  for  them  ao  well  In  tbe  paatx— Hoa# 
Jamea   S«  Shei-inaa,  1 

The  Repobllcan  principle  of  the  protective  tariff  Itp  aa 
I  undc^rMtand  it,^  that  tUrooifh  the  cimtoTiin  revenue  lavr  tk 
tariff  Mhould  he  collected  on  all  Inijiorted  protloeta  that 
eompete  nvltb  Atnerteao  product h,  vfIiIcIi  ^vIII  at  Icaat  eqnal 
a  difference  In  the  coat  of  production  In  tbia  eonntry  and 
abroad^  and  that  projier  alloTtnikcc  Hbontd  he  made  la  thta 
difference  for  the  i^eujionable  profits  to  the  American  laaan- 
tacturer^^Hon.  ^Wm,   H*    Taft,   at    Col  um baa,  tlhln. 

One     vitnh     dfutnlnntlngr     fact     confronts     the     Democratlo 

Ifmr-t^     Twhif^h     no     oratory,     vrhich     no     eloiinvnee^    Tivhlch    no 

£^^toi'ic   cma    obaearei    BRYA^^S   HOMlNATlOH   M.13iAH*  'tAAT'^*^ 


I 

i 
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A  tariff   which   protects   American    labor    and   industry    and   provider 
ample  rerennes  has  been  written  in  public  law. 

—WILLIAM    MCKINLEY.. 

THE  TIN-PLATE  INDUSTRY. 


ESutabllslied  nndler  MeKlnley  Protection,  Checked  by  Demo-- 
cratlc  Free  Trade,  It  has  Effected  a  Saving  of  f(36,000,000'^ 
to  tlie  Country  and  Nott  Gives  Employment  to  17,000' 
people,  'Wbo  Earn  $10,000,000  a  Year  in  Waffes. 

By  B.  E.  V.  LUTY,  Pittsburg.  , 

The  American  tin-plate  industry  is  the  best  illustration  of  the 
benefit  of  a  protective  tariff.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is 
singled  out  by  the  Democrats  for  especially  vicious  attack. 

The  McKinley  protective  duty  of  2.2  cents  a  pound  went  into 
effect  on  July  1,  1891.  For  years  prior  to  that  time  there  was 
a  revenue  tariff  on  tin  plate  of  one  cent  a  pound.  Under  it  no  tin 
plate  could  be  made  in  the  United  States,  our  supply  being  all 
imported  from  Wales,  which  had  a  monopoly.  The  Welsh  manu- 
facturers had  an  understanding  among  themselves  which 
amounted  to  a  trust,  and  charged  exorbitant  prices.  The  duty, 
being  a  revenue  one,  was  paid  by  the  American  consumer.  The 
reduced  duty  of  1.2  cents  in  the  Wilson-Gorman  law  went  into 
effect  on  October  1,  1894,  and  caused  a  wage  dispute  which  kept 
all  the  American  tin  plate  works  closed  from  that  date  until 
the  latter  part  of  Januarj',  1895,  when  they  were  put  in  oper^ 
ation  at  greatly  reduced  wages.  The  American  tin  plate  worki^; 
were  then  enabled  to  op(»rate  under  the  existence  of  the  Wilsou.- 
Gorman  tariff  law  been  use : 

Groivtli  of  the  Indnstry. 

1.  The  industry  had  acquired  great  momentum  under  the- 
McKinley  law. 

2.  Economies  and  new  processes  were  introduced  during  that^ 
period,  after  great  expenditures  of  time  and  money. 

3.  There  were  heavy  wage  reductions. 

■    4.  The  Wilson-Gorman  duty     of  1.2  cents  a  pound  was  0.2- 
cent  higher  than  the  old  revenue  duty. 

5.  The  general   depression   in  the   iron   and   steel  and   other 
industries,  caused  by  the  Wilson-Gorman  law,  brought  the  ra\N 
materials  of  tin  plate  manufacture  in  the  United  States  down  to- 
lower  points  thnn  had  ever  been  seen  before. 

The  Dingley  law,  effective  July  24,  1897,  increased  the  tin 
plate  duty  to  1.5  cents  per  pound,  and  two  wage  advances  were 
made,  in  1897  and  1899,  giving  the  tonnage  men  an  average 
increase  of  17  per  cent,  over  the  wages  paid  under  the  Wilson- 
Gorman  Tariff. 

The  following  tiible  jj^ives  the  imports  of  tin  plate  into  th'» 
United  States   since   18H9   in    long  tons: 

Year.  .  Long  tons. 

1889 331,311 

1890 329,435 

1891 327,882 

1892 258,472 

1893 253,155 

1894 215,068 

1895 B19,545 

1896 119,171 

1897 83,851 

1898 67,222 

1899 58,915 

1900 60,386 

1901 77,395 

1902 60,115 

1903 47,360 

1904 70,652 

1905 <J^^,1N:^ 

J906 ^^^,^'K^ 

r907 \\ ^i^'in^ 
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The  tin  plate  imports  after  1897,  the  year  in  which  the 
Dingley  law  was  enacted,  has  been  practically  altogether  for 
"drawback"  purposes,  the  tin  plate  being  made  into  containers 
for  exported  oil,  friiit,  fish,  meat,  etc.,  and  being  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  carpet  sweepers  and  many  other  articles  for 
export.  On  the  exportation  of  such  articles  the  Government 
refunds  99  per  cent,  of  the  duty  originally  paid  on  the  amouut 
of  tin  plate  actually  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  exported 
articles. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  tin  plate  in  the 
United  States  in  each  calendar  year  since  1891 : 

Year.  Long  tons. 

1891 552 

1892. 18,803 

1893 55,182 

1894 74,260 

1895 113,666 

1896 160,362 

1897 256,598 

1 898 326,915 

1899 ^ 397,767 

1900 302,665 

1 901 399,291 

1902 366,000 

1903 480,000 

1904 •  458,000 

1 905 493,500 

1906 577,562 

1907 *495,000 

♦Estimated. 

Higrli  and   Lotv  Prices. 

The  following  table  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  in 
Wales  of  full  weight  coke  tin  plate  since  1889.  The  great  decline 
caused  by  the  American  industry  will  be  noted.  The  much  higher 
prices  in  1899-1900  and  in  1906-1907  were  caused  by  the  great 
advances  in  raw  materials,  especially  steel  and  pig  tin,  which 
have  occurred  all  over  the  world : 

Year.  Lowest.  Highest. 

1889 12s  9d  18s  Od 

1890.. 13  3  17  3 

1891 12  6  12  6 

1892 11  9  12  8 

1893 10  10^  12  6 

1894 10  3  11  0 

1895 9  9  10  9 

1896 8  10^  10  6 

1897 9  9  10  3 

1898 9  9  10  6 

1899 11  0  15  6 

1900 13  3  16  9 

1901 12  3  15  3 

1902 11  9  14  0 

1903 11  0  12  6 

1904 11  6  12  6 

1905 11  41/2  13  0 

1906 12  3  15  0 

1907 12  3  15  1^ 

The  followlTipT  table  ^ives  the  average  price  of  full  weight 
(  108-pound)  coke  tin  plate  in  New  York,  imported  plate  for  1894 
•ind  preceding  years  and  domestic  plate  for  subsequent  years: 

1890 $5.15 

1891 ^. . . .  5.30 

1 892 5.34 

)S94 4.57 

/s.9,5 *a.e>e» 

/S96 -i.e^^ 

J897 'i.'a^ 
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1898 »  $2.99 

1899 4:50 

19t)0 4.82 

1902 4.20 

1903 .^ 4.00 

1904 3.70 

1905 3.80       . 

1906. 3.90 

1907 4.20 

1908   (first  half) 4.00 

The  following  table  shows  the  price  changes  in  the  past 
■Dine  years,  with  the  date  on  which  each  new  price  went  into 
effect.  These  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburg,  plus  freight  to  des- 
tination, and  are  for  100-pound  plates,  full  weight  (108-pound) 
being  15  cents  additional.  When  imported  plate  controlled  the 
market,  New  York  was  the  cheapest  i)oint,  deliveries  at  inlan 
points  being  higher.  A  comparison,  at  New  York,  of  present 
prices  with  prices  ruling  before  the  establishment  of  the  Ameri- 
can industr3%  is  not  fair,  because  at  the  earlier  time  the  prices 
delivered  to  the  principal  inland  consuming  points  were  higher 
than  New  York  prices,  whereas  now  they  are  lower.  The  freight 
Pittsburg  to  New  York,  is  18  cents  a  hundred,  while  from  Pitts- 
burg to  a  point  even  as  far  west  as  Chicago  the  rate  is  only 
18  cents. 

July  14,   1899    $4.37% 

August  6,    1899    4.65 

September  24,   1900    4.00 

November  3,  1902 3.60 

March  3,   1903    ; 3.80 

November  16,  190;] 3.60 

January  Ji5,  1904   '  3.45 

♦July  25,  1904 3.30 

November  L5,   190 1    3.45 

December  "22,  1904   3.55 

October  3,   1905   3.35 

October  20,  1905 3.45 

November  20,  1905 3.40 

January  8,  1906  3.50 

.April  10,  1906 3.60 

May  19,  1906 3.75 

October  25,  1906 3.90 

January  6,  1908 3.70 

♦Discount  changed  to  2  per  cent.,  previously  1  per  cent.,  for 
cash  in  10  days. 

A  Savingr  of  ;p»n ,000,000. 

By  making  a  careful  estimate  of  what  tin  plate  would  have 
cost  the  consumer  from  the  beginning  of  1892  to  the  middle 
of  1900,  had  there  lieen  no  American  industry  and  no  protect- 
ive tariff,  and  closely  calculating  what  it  actually  cost  in  these 
years,  with  the  protective  tariff  and  the  American  industry,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  country  saved  to  that  date  fully 
$35,000,000  through  the  McKinley  tin  plate  schedule.  Most  of 
this  saving  was  due  to  the  American  product  selling  at  so 
muck  below  the  imported,  but  part  was  due  to  the  lower  prices, 
at  which  the  foreign  was  sold,  on  account  of  the  competition, 
before  the  country  made  all  the  tin  plate  it  needed. 

The    average    weekly   earnings   of    the    skilled    labor    in   the 
American  tin  mills   are    from   two   and   a   half  to   three   times 
as  much  as  in  Wales,  whilti  the  earnings  of  the  common  labor 
are   fully  twice  as   much.     The    skilled   men   are   on  a  tonnage 
basis,  the  rates  per  ton  in  the  United  States  being  more  than 
double  what  they  are  in  Wales.     In  addition  to  this,  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers   invest   a   great   deal   more   money,  probably 
three  times  as  much,  in  their  ])lants,  making  the  uuU^  Vv't-ajM^'^^ 
and  employing  more  convenient  arraT\g;eii\exv\.,  \n\v^y<&>c^'s  W?^^  ^"^?^^ 
are  enabled  to  make  a  much  larger  toxiiva^fe  ow\.v^\\.  v^'c  ^^\\\>. 
When    the   American    tin    plate    mdwHtry    wa^   fvTv.\,   ^^^VaNAN^v*^^ 
the  average  output  per   hot  mill  Y>er  turvi  vcvv.^  uX^owX.  ^'^  >oo^^ 
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against  36  in  Wales.  Improved  practice  and  still  heavier  ma- 
chinery wUs  adopted  in  the  American  plants,  whereby  the  aver- 
age output  has  been  raised  to  fully  75  boxes,  while  following 
after  the  Americans  the  Welsh  manufacturers  have  made  some 
improvements,  and  brought  their  average  output  up  to  50  boxes, 
wMch  leaves  it  that  the  American  mills  lead  by  a  slightly  larger 
percentage  than  they  did  at  the  start. 

Tin  Plate  Is  Cheap. 

Tin  plate  is  cheap  at  present,  being  much  lower  than  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  law.  In  1890,  the 
year  before  the  McKinley  duty  became  effective,  and  when  pig 
tin,  which  is  in  no  respect  under  control  of  either  the  American 
or  the  Welsh  mills,  sold  at  less  than  three-fourths  the  pres- 
ent price,  tin  plate  delivered  Pittsburg  averaged  38  per  cent, 
higher  than .  it  does  at  present.  The  following  table  gives 
the  cost,  delivered  Pittsburg,  of  the  quantity  of  tin-  plate  re- 
quired to  make  the  articles  named : 

Cents. 

Ordinary    2- lb.   or   No.    2   can    0.94 

Ordinary  3-lb.  or  No.  3  can 1.34 

Half-pint    tin   cup    0.79 

Quart  tin  cup  1.34 

3-qt.  dinner  pail 4.34 

3-qt.  dinner  pail,  plus  1-pt.  ciip 5.26 

The  tin  plate  reqnired  for  the  famous  dinner  pail,  therefore 
costs  only  what  the  workman  i^ays  for  an  ordinary  street  car 
fare. 

Workmen  Recoi^rnlze  Tarlff'ii  IteMpoiiMlbllity  for  Higrli  Wases. 

In  October,  1902,  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel, 
and  Tin  Workers  gave  the  clearest  recognition  that  has  ever 
been  given  of  the  fact  that  the  tariff  is  responsible  for  the 
wages  they  receive.  The  condition  was  that  while  the  American 
tin  mills  had  captured  practically  all  the  demand  for  the  tin  plate 
for  domestic  consumption,  the  Welsh  manufacturers  were  still 
shipping  in  from  a  million  and  a  quarter  to  a  million  and  a  half 
boxes  (50,000  to  65,000  tons)  of  tin  plate,  which  was  made  into 
cans  for  exports  of  petroleum,  fruit,  fish,  etc.,  and  for  some  minor 
purposes.  Through  the  operation  of  the  general  drawback  law 
the  Government,  on  the  export  of  these  commodities,  paid  to  the 
exporters  9©  per  cent,  of  the  duty  which  had  originally  been 
paid  on  the  tin  plate  so  used.  Thus  the  tin  plate  used  in  this  "re- 
bate trade"  was  practically  duty  free.  The  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion therefore  made,  in  October,  1902,  an  arrangement  with  the 
American  Tin  Plate  Company  whereby  they  would  work  up  plates 
intended  for  the  rebate  trade  at  wages  25  per  cent  less  than 
the  regular  scale  rate.  It  was  recognized  that  this  percentage 
did  not  represent  the  full  concession  needed  to  capture  this  re- 
maining trade  from  the  Welsh  makers,  but  the  company  was 
willing  to  make  up  the  balance  itself. 

The  plan  was  put  into  practical  operation  by  3  per  cent,  of 
the  men's  total  wages  being  set  aside  in  a  special  fund,  from 
which  withdrawals  are  made  as  cans,  etc.,  are  exported,  equal 
to  25  per  cent,  of  the  wages  originally  involved.  This  apparently 
complicated  system  was  adopted  partly  because  it  would  have 
been  inconvenient  to  identify  each  lot  of  tin  plate  as  it  went 
through  the  mill  as  being  intended  for  export  purposes,  and  the 
safer  plan  was  adopted  of  the  wage  rebate  being  payable  just 
as  the  actual  exports  were  made.  - 

By  this  action  the  men  recognized,  that  the  tariff  was  directly     ' 
responsible  for  the  wages  they  were  receiving,  and  showed  that 
they  were  willing,  in  competing  with  Welsh  manufacturers  opera- 
ting under  no  tariff,  to  make  a  concession  in  wages. 

This  arrangement  has  now  been  in  force  nearly  six  years, 
and  the  workmen  are  very  well  satisfied  with  it. 

The  foUowing  table  gives  the  production  of  tin  plates  and 
terne  plates  in    the    United   States  from  the  begmivmg  oi  the 
industry  in  1891  to  the  end  of  1906.     From  July  1,  Ift^l,  to  3\mft 
fO,    1897,    the   fitatistics   we   present  were    coWected  \>^   CoVontV 
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Ira  Ayer  for  the  Treu^ury  iJeptirtment.     On  tke  latter  date  tht* 

■Uepartmetit  abandoned  the  collection  of  these  statistics.  From 
July  1,  1897,  to  December  31,  1899,  from  January  1,  1901,  to  D«' 
cumber  31,  1903,  and  from  January  1,  1905,  to  December  31,  19Uti, 
the  statiatici  liave  been  coippiled  from  most  reliable  sourct'y* 
For  the  cenaus  years  the  production  is  given  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau* 

Production  of  tin  plate  and  tenw  plates,  1S91'PJ08. 
tltom  snnynl  report  ol  t&e  AnioHcnn  Iron  and  Steel  Aa^crintloD,! 


Years  -  Pounda, 


.  flapt  ti  monthaj. 


{first  0  tt3otitlis).__ 

(last  tt  month rK 

(CAleQdar  year) 


(oflDSHs  Tear  ending  May  3x)^ 
(calvddar  yflar}---.—^ ,____ 


■  (canmis  year  ending  Dec,  ai)^ 
(Cidflndar  yaar)_ „, 
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The  inilHoiiii  we  formerly  went  to  allenn  In  alien  Iniidn  t» 
tiay  tlieni  for  luukiniitr  tin  plntp  for  im  tfc?  nn-nr  pay  to  our  nvrii 
roil  11  try  III  (^n  in  the  l'nlt«d  l^iateHi  ive  hR^e  the  tin  plate  iind 
we  hiive  the  money  expenilefl  for  tin  plate  healdeit.— Hon.  Wm. 

Greene,   itt  Conf  res**   April  2S,   IftCM. 
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RenieiuheriiiK    those    Repnhlleait    pronilnefi    and    their    fot- 
Itment    III    the    yea.rHi    «iitee,    catlliiff    to    minil    the    unfnlfllleil 
emoeratle  promlReR  and  the  hitter  >enr«  of  lS93-t8(10,  what 
T«lll  yon   ffntn  hy  ifotlnv  the  Democratlo  tlt^lcet.— Heipreaenta- 
tlvp    Chaa,   Diek»   of    Ohloj    In    Conereap,    Jau^    Sj    1904. 

The   dlfflcnlty    trlth   the    T>rmoerRt1e    party    and    the    reasou 

why    the    Anierlean    people    thua    far    have    niaalfeiited    theilr 

dlMtrnMt  of   H     l»  he4uin»e    It    hua   no   palfeji^   ii^hleh   the   i^ouutry 

ean    deiieiid    upon.     rr»    ivlnile    iitoek    In    trade    l»    that    of    tr- 

I  re«ponHil>]e  oritfclftm     and    oliBtructlon,     hat    Ti'hen      char^fed 

^Vfith    |he    reflTion nihility    for   dolnK   anything'     It   utterly    fallSi 

'  ^Hon,   ^Wm.   M.    Taft,   at    Greenshura,    North    Carolina. 

By  the  polley  of  fostering  Anaerlean  titilniitrfeii  the  devel- 
opment  of  onr  manafaetarluif  Interenta  have  heen  secaredi 
the  Imrentlve  g^enlTiH  of  our  people  hua  foniicl  a  field  i  Ain«ri- 
ean  Inhor  liaa  heeome  the  heat  paid,  and  eonfleciueutly  our 
lahnrem  are  the  liest  honiied*  elothed*  and  fed;  and  the  Tvon- 
ilerfnl  deTelofinient  nnd  pronrre&K  In  thlm  coniitry  In  all  that 
niahes  a  people  grreatt  hare  ellelted  the  adialratloa  of  the 
civilised  ^vorld^^Seuator  Cnllom,  In  the  American  BSconO" 
mlat. 

This  la  not  and  never  iihnll  he  a  s^overnnient  of  a  platoe- 
rscyj  It  la  ant  and  never  ithall  he  a  j^iivernmeat  hy  a  moh< 
It  la^  as  it  haa  heen  and  an  It  will  he,  a  groverniiient  In  i^'hic^li 
every  honeHt  man,  every  deeent  man,  he  he  employer  or  em- 
ployed, Tvawe-^vorker,  meciiantc.  hnnkc^,  lawyer,  farmer,  he 
he  who  he  may.  If  he  aetfl  ■qnarely  nad  fairly,  If  he  does  hln 
duty  hy  hla  neiK-tihor  and  the  State,  reeelvea  the  fall  pro- 
tectloa  of  the  lam-  and  la  iplven  ampleat  ehanee  to  exeretiie 
the  ahlllty  that  there  la  TFlthIn  him,  alone  or  la  eomhlnatlon 
'with  hln  fellotvai  a«  he  dealrea^^Prealdent  Rooaevalt  at 
Btltte,    Mont.,    May   ST,    1903. 

In  the  ten  yeara  vrhlch  hai  elapsed  nlaee  the  enactnient 
of  the  l>in&ley  Tar  10*11  the  eonditionn  have  flo  chanj^ed  aia  to 
make  a  nnmher  of  the  aeliedoloa  under  <hnt  ta'rtff  too  hij^h 
and  Aome  too  low.  Thim  renders  it  necennary  to  re-examiae 
the  nehedolea  la  order  that  the  tariff  ahall  he  placed  oa  a 
pnrely  proiectlve  baalH.  By  that  I  meaa  It  ahoald  properly 
protect  op4;alast  forelf^a  eomiietlt Ion,  and  afiford  a  reuiioa- 
nhle  profit  to  all  inaniifnetnrern.  fnrnicra  aad  hnMlaenii  men, 
hat  Hhoold  not  he  no  hlt^h  an  to  furnlitTi  a  temptation  to  the 
formation  of  monotioliea  to  appropriate  the  uridae  protit  of 
exeeaalve   ratei.^Hon.    Wm.   H.    Taft,   at   Kanaai    City,    Mo. 

One     vital.     domlnatinK     fact     eotoft«iti'ta     tVi^     T^<e^w^«Tp».\.\^? 
piir^y     whieh     no     oratory^     wUleh     no      e\ttf\neift*t«:^     "^^^^1^*-^*^ 
rftt^rorle    ean    ohaearei    BIIYAN*!*    NOMl^XTHi^    m^N5v*  ^ftJc  i- ^ 
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H^kwr   Lsltor  und    A^rtcnltai-i-    have    be*Mi    Mutuiilty*    Aided    and 

tPriceii    to     llie     CciiiHiini«?T     Eti^daci^d     tiMler    iIip     Protective 
I  By  Edward  StftQWoml,   author  of  *'A  History  of  the  l*resldenry,"  *'Al})^lciia 
Tadff  OontroverskMi  of  the  Ntrjeioenth  ^jL-ntury,"  liUj 
If  one  \xvre  a«ked  to  designfite  the  Auieruuin  incJustries  wMch 
may  be  refi^arded  as  the  most  conKpiL'UQius  trophies  *>f  the  pro- 
tective policy  the  answer  would  undoubtedly  be  :     Textiles^  iron, 
and  glass.     I'he  most  dramatic  cojjqhest  the  prjliL'y  cmi  boast  is 
in   one  brant;h  of  the  ir«Hi  and  steel   industry,  namely^  that  of 
tin   plates.     Nonexiiitent  in  1890>  it  ^ave  umployiiient  in   1900  to 
ixeurly  15,000  w<ii-kmen,  an<l  ptovicled  pi'tietieally  the  whole  aup- 
^m  ply  *>f  tin  platas  for  the  immense  eji      '^^  itiduatry  of  the  couu- 
^B  try  at  prices  far  below  those  which  piw ailed  when  the  market 
^ft  was^  coutroHcd  by   forcig-ricrs. 

^K        Neverthelewtj,  the  moHt  important  achievement  of  protection  is 
^K  the  e&tablis4hiuent  and  development  of  the  mills  in  which  is  spun 
^Band   woven  the   mat.eriaL   of  ttie  clothing'  of  the  peoplc-^cottoB, 
wool,  and  Rilk» 

The   Father  of  his   Country   in    his  first   annual    address   to 

■  ConjLrress  UHed  the  following-  lang-nn|^e : 
*'A  free  people  ougbt  nnt  only  to  be  armed  but  dlscljilfned  ;  to  wlllcll 
end  a  uniform  and  well-digt'rted  plan  U  rtqiiiMite;  and  thtir  safety  and 
Xnt^feM  require  tbat  ihey  sbould  pfomnte  Hucb  manti factories  as  tend 
to  rtnder  them  Independent  of  otberB  for  eaaential,  particularly  military, 
fiUppMeH," 

Although  clothing  was   one  of  the  artifles  indispensable  in 
time  of  war,  the  manufacture  of  which  it  >vas  obviously  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  promote,  it  was  not  imtil  after  the  war  of  IS  12 
that  a  serious  thought  was  given  by  ('ouifress  to  the  protection 
^^  of  the  mannfaeture  of  el  nth  of  any  material.     Dnrinfr  the  period 
^fof    non intercourse    that    preceded   the    last    w^ar   wdth    England 
^"  ft  was  found   ini-)f>SKiljlc   to   buy    in   tlie  country   $GUK}0   wurth   uf 
blankets  to  supply  the   Indiana.     Dtjring  the   war  tlie  only  way 
in  which  clothing  t*oidd  he  prt^curefl  for  the  soldiers  of  our  Army 
was  by  imiKJrtatic^n  .^ecrctl^v  from  the  British  prorineea  in  viola- 
tion of  law  -  a  violation  at  which  the  Government  was  compelled 
»by  the  necessity  of  the  case  to  connive* 
After  the  war  tlie  country  was  flooded  with  foreign  textiles, 
and  the  cotton  manufacture   whit'h   had   been  establtshed   under 
the  protection  of  nonintercfnirse  was  bronglit  almost  to  the  verges 
of    ruin.     Thrn    iH'gan    the   attempts   to    foster   the   cotton   and 
woolen   indujstries  by  means  of  a  prot4*ctive  tariff,  which,  often 

(interrupted,  have  continued  to  the  present  time, 
Th«?   Citttcm    lndiiAtrjr* 
Cotton  manufacture  has  enjoyed   fairly  adequate  protection 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century.     Even  under  the  Walker  tariff 
of  1846  the  rate  of  duty  watj  sullicjent  to  give  the  home  inanu> 

■  faetnrer  fairly  complete  control  of  the  market  for  the  coarse 
ancl  medium  goods,  which  com^tltute  by  far  the  largest  amount 
of  goods  consumed  by  the  average  family »  Beginning  with 
the  Morrill  tariff  of  1851.  adequate  protection  has  at  all  times 
been  given  to  almost  all  classes  of  cottoti  manufactures,  and 
the  results  have  been  a  great  growth  of  the  industry,  a  large 
employment  of  labor,  and  an  inereaf^ing  market  for  the  raw 
product  of  soidhern  plantations.  Kt^en  domestic  competition  and 
i'fiipraved  tnHt'hmery  have  reduced  the  prices  of  goods  enormously. 
7*litjs  &verv  iut^erest  eon neef^d  with  this  industry,  dYrfect\^  ot  \xsr 
^jrvctlr,  has  been  be/ie/fted — tb"  **»TnnfaetureT  ai\d  ^V^  ei£kp\<^^efi;&, 
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the  eouth^Mi  planter,  and  the  whole  populatiun  of  the  I'uuntry,  be- 

■  cause  ail  are  consume rn  of  the  piH>|.liict,s  of  cotton  mills.  In  re- 
cent years  thf  Uiined  StiiteR  hiiM  be^-'un  tht*  t*ani|tiest  of  foreign 
markets.  An  export  trade  establis^bed  l>efore  the  civil  war  reached 
in   ISHO  aliiiost  $ll,000,aO(X    Jt  did   not  touch  thc^e  fig^ures  again 

I  until  IHlBt  nor  diil  it  greatly  extet'd  th*'ni  until  ISWfi,  whf'a  the 
value  of  eott4>n  /j^oodw  rxportiid  was  alniowt  :?17»000.000.  Since  then 
tlie  incrt^usp  of  th^*  t  raUt'  has  been  rapid.  In  JiiOQ  ihe  Ui'ue 
ol  the  eottcjri  goods  eX[>orted  was  almost  $r):i,uOt>itHiO,  Since  then 
there  ha.'s  been  a  largu  decrease,  due  solely  to  the  cei^atioa  ol 
a.  dt*mand  from  the  (Jhincsje  Empire,  but  it  is  ijeliewnl  that  fhe 
lendency  to  decrease  3^  hu,  tt-ni  +  nniiry. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  tbe  t'lottun  industry  U  its 
stupendous  ijfrowth  in  the  South.  The  determined  oppo  rition 
to  the  protet'tive  policy  Ifd  by  t  Calhoun  hi  vol  veil  the  idea  that 
this  nitust  be  an  agricultural  covmtry,  and  that  the  cotton  raised 
should  be  expurted.  Vet  to-day  the  State  of  John  f\  Calhoun 
containi!  more  cotton  spindles  than  any  other  State  except  Massa* 
chusetts.  In  1880  there  were  but  610.000  spiadles  in  all  the  South-; 
ern  States*  In  1908  there  were  more  than  ten  million  spin- 
dles in  that  part  of  the  coimtry,  and  the  industry  w^s  carried  dd 
in  every  one  of  the  old  "slave  States"  except  Florida, 

The   accompanying-   table   showt^   the   progress   made   by   this 

industry   during    the    Jast    thirty- -five    years    under    a   policy    of 

uninterrupted  protection,  for  the  Wiison  tariff  of  1894,  harmful 

to  other  manufacturers,  did  not  materially  reduce  the  protect! vij 

I  duties  on  cotton   fabrics. 


I 


I 


Number  of  estnb- 

JiahBtiCDti?  

Capital    .,. ,- 

WaBC-enrners,  av 

crage  nuniber^. 
.  Total  wflge.*.__-. 
I  OoAt  Qt  materials 

used   — ,. 

Value  of  uroduets 
Acttye      BpJQdLea 

uuinbef -. 

Looms*    number. 
Cotton  con- 

annJied,  h&\ea . 

Cotton  pon- 

mmed*  poatidi- 


liTO. 


»140 


Itllj 
|177, 


95Q 

.70ti,291 

1,0+4,132 

736,938 
4^9,739 

,132, 41S 
157.310 


896,303,257 


IS80. 


^26S 


fioa, 


ISSO. 


75fl 
,280,346 

i74,8?ig 

,040*510 
.2015.317 

.o&o,no 

^  AM*  435 
225*750 

,570,344 

^34S*Qgl 


IBOO, 


005 
f354,020,a4:?' 

21B,a7i5 
106,024,533 

«lf>l,912,B7t» 

$267,961,724 

y<ias,ioi^ 
324, i^ 

2,261,600 

1,117*9*5,776 


073 
i4eO, 142,772 

297,929 
P!i,  126,310 

¥173,441,390 
}!»2,9O6,I50 

19.008,352 
450,682 

a,d39>4d6 

l,Sli,0Q2,Bl£ 


190S. 


um 

|a05.10».l64 

310,458 
fa4,377,a^ 

1282,0 17, 6ia 
1442.451,218 

$23,1N%,013 
540,910 

a. 743,080 

1,878,074,710 


Tlie  Woo]«n    IndnHtry. 


I 


I 


I 


The  voyage  of  the  woolen  industry  has  been  through 
much  more  stormy  than  those  over  which  the  cotton  manufac- 
turers have  passed.  The  difflcidties  which  have  beset  it  have 
arisen  largely  by  reason  of  the  complication  of  protection  of 
wool  with  protection  of  wool  mannfactT^reB,  The  powers  of 
wool  have  rightly  contended  that  they  were  as  des curving-  of  the 
fostering-  care  of  government  aa  were  the  users  of  their  product* 
The  concession  of  their  contention  has  resulted,  naturally  and  in- 
©vitablyt  in  the  requirement  of  a  duty  on  finiRhed  g^oods  which  ^ 
seems  excessive  to  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  peculiar  H 
circumstances  of  the  tmse.  and  whitdi  bas  mode  the  wool  and 
woolen  schedule  of  the  tariff  the  vulnerable  point  alwa3^s  chosen 
by  the  opponents  of  protection  as  the  best  for  an  attack  and 
the  easiest  to  carry  by  assault.  There  have  constantly  been 
many  interruptions  and  variations  in  the  policy  of  protection, 
which  have  prevented  the  full  and  healthy  development  of  the 
industry.  At  one  time,  in  1846.  a  blow  was  g-iven  to  the  mauu^ 
factnrers  by  a  tariff  law  which  levied  no  higher  duty  on  finished 
goods  than  on  raw  wool.  At  ari other  time,  under  the  Wilson- 
Gorman  act  of  1894,  the  woolgrower  vvaa  strnck  by  a  provision 
making  wool  duty  free. 

Yet  in   spite  of  opposition  and   ot   a  va,c\\\^\Aw^  ^^i?C\c^   '<fesi 
woolen    industry   has    growTi    to    lar^^e    pro^d^l^ortSi^  \.a>^TL^  ^^* 
'aatage  of  favoring-  laws  to  increase  and  gaVn  ^^-revL^"^.  ^^^^Sla 
"''  adverse   leg-islation    aa   best    it   tnVgUt,   Bkia^  \vQ\aS^^%   vye^v 
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ready  to  make  d  forward  step  again  when  conditions  should 
permit.  Althoug-h  the  inherent  difficulties  and  the  artificial 
difficulties  resulting  from  the  lack  of  a  continuous  and  consistent 
policy  have  prevented  the  full  development  of  the  industry,  and, 
in  consequence,  that  unimpeded  home  competition  which  would 
bring  prices  down  strictly  to  the  level  of  the  foreign  article, 
yet  the  difference  in  price  is  not  great.  Upon  many  varieties 
of  gfoods  the  price  of  American  fabrics  is  as  low  as  that  of 
European  fabrics  of  the  same  quality  plus  a  rate  of  duty  not 
higher  than  the  average  of  a  "revenue  tariff."  Protection  has 
not  placed  the  manufacturers  of  wool  in  a  position  so  favorable 
as  that  of  the  manufacturers  of  cotton,  but  under  the  present 
tariff  they  are  making  good  progress,  and  if  the  policy  be  con- 
tinued they  will  be^  able  to  intrench  themselves  strongly  in  the 
home  market,  to  the  great  advantage  of  American  woolgrowers 
In  a  steady  demand  for  their  product  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
of  200,000  wage-earners  in  continuous  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  of  the  whole  American  people  in  an  abundant 
supply  of  honest  goods  at  fair  prices. 

The  extent  to  which  the  manufacturers  of  woolen  and  worsted 
goods  have  now  pcissessed  the  home  market  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  goods  manufactured  in  Ameri- 
can mills  in  1905  wa«  $881,000,000,  and  the  foreign  goods  of 
the  same  classes  imported  were  valued  at  only  $16,500,000. 

The  main  facts  rel;»ting  to  the  woolen  and  worsted  indus- 
try and  to  the  allied  .iianufacture  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods, 
covering  the  ascertainment  at  the  last  four  censuses,  are  pre- 
sented in  the  following  table : 


1880. 


1800. 


1900. 


1905. 


Number  of  estabUsbments- 

Oapltal   

Wage  -  earners,      average 
number    

Total   wtiges 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


2,689 

$159,091,809 

161,557 
$47,389,087 
$164,371,551 
$267,252,913 


8  489 

$296,4941481 

213,859 

$70,917,894 
$203,095,572 
$337,768,524 


2,885 
$808,040,853 

242,495 
$82,292,444 
$232,230,986 
$392,473,050 


*2.292 
$477,525,222. 


$102,333,548 
$319,154,878 
$517,492,142 


Tlie   Silk   Industry. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  under  the  operation  of  a 
protective  tariff  the  United  States  has  risen  to  the  first  rank 
among  the  silk  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world,  bringing 
all  of  its  raw  material  from  abroad  and  most  of  it  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  globe. 

The  Census  Bulletin  (No.  74)  on  Textiles  (Census  of  Manufac- 
tures, 1905)  shows  that  the  average  consumption  of  raw  silk 
in  the  three  years  1902,  1903,  and  1904  was  13,500,000  pounds, 
in  the  United  States;  and  in  France,  which  stood  next  on  the 
list,  only  9,600,000  pounds.  In  fact  this  country  consumed  al- 
most exactly  one-half  as  much  as  all  European  countries  com- 
bined. 

In  1870  exactly  two-thirds,  in  value,  of  the  American  con- 
sumption of  silk  manufactures  was  of  foreign  importation.  In 
that  year  the  total  value  of  silk  goods  imported  and  produced 
at  home  was  $36,418,996,  of  which  only  $12,210,662  was  domestic. 
In  1905  the  value  of  such  goods  consxmied  in  the  Uhited  States 
had  increased  more  than  fourfold  and  amounted  to  $165,110,728, 
of  which  four-fifths  ($132,288,072)  was  of  home  manufacture, 
l^e  value  of  imported  silk  manufactures  increased  only  $10,- 
000,000  in  the  intervening  thirty-five  years;  the  ralue  of  the 
domestic  manufactures  increased  from  $13,200,000  to  $183,000,- 
000. 

The  protective  tariff  created  this  industry  la  ike  United 
States  at  the  sapie  time  that  free  trade  killed  the  same  in- 
dustry in  Qreat  Britain,  Fifty  years  ago  th#  illk  mahufacturo 
of  England  was  great  and  prosperous.  The  British  census  of 
Ififil  showed  that  there  were  117,000  hands  employed  in  the  King- 
dom in  the  silk  mills.  Even  in  1879  it  employed  more  than 
40^000  hands.  The  system  of  free  imports  has  rendelr«d  it  almost 
extinct.     The  value  of  goods  prodtioed  in  1000  WM  but  $15,000,^ 
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OOO — ^less  than  one-sixth  that  of  this  country.  The  destruction  of 
tills  industry  by  invited  foreign  competition  is  one  of  the  chief 
points  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  indictment  of  the  free-trade  policy. 

The  beginning  of  a  protective  system  for  the  silk  manufac- 
ture was  made  in  the  tariff  of  1864,  but  the  excessive  internal 
taxation  during  and  subsequent  to  the  war,  the  disorganization 
of  labor,  and  the  diversion  of  capital  to  more  pressing  needs 
prevented  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  on  a  large  scale. 
Indeed,  although  the  percentage  of  growth  of  the  industry  be- 
tween 1870  and  1880  was  large,  it  was  not  until  the  tariff  act  of 
1883  adjusted  the  rates  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  making  raw 
silk  free  and  allowing  an  adequate  protection  on  manufactured" 
goods,  that  the  industry  began  to  assume  large'' proportions.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  it  gave  employment 
in  1905  to  more  than  80,000  employees  who  earned  wages  of 
nearly  $27,000,000.  The  table  corresponds  to  those  ali'eady  given 
for  the  other  industries. 


^Number    of    establish 

ments    

•Oaf)itaI    

Wage-earners,    average 

number  

•  Totdl    wages 

(Oost  of  materials  used 

'Value   of   products 

vBaw  silk  used,  pounds 


1870. 


$6,231,130 

6,649 

$1,942,286 

$7,817,559 

$12,210,662 

684,488 


1880. 


382 
$19,125,300 


1890. 


472 
$51,007,537 


31,337     49,382 

$9,146,705  $17,762,441 

$22,467,701  $51,004,425 

$41,033,045!  $87,298,454 

2,690,482   6,376,881 


1900. 


1905. 


483       624 
$81,082,201  $109,656,621 


65,416 

$20,982,194 

$62,406,665 

$107,256,258 

9,760,770 


79,601 

$26,767,943' 

$75,861,188 

$133,288,072 

11,572,783 


The  protective  system  is  establishing  the  flax,  hemp,  and  jute 
'.industries.  As  compared  with  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  they  are 
.still  of  secondary  importance,  but  are  destined,  if  the  policy  be 
tcontinued,  to  a  large  growth. 

Wbat  It  Means  to  Labor. 

In  the  aggregate  these  several  branches  of  the  textile  indus- 
try employed  in  1903  no  less  than  739,239  hands,  who  earned  in 
wages  the  sum  of  $249,357,277,  and  the  4,563  establishments  re- 
ported produced  goods  of  the  value  of  $1,215,036,792.  The  num- 
ber of  hands  emploj^ed  exceeded  by  more  than  175,000  the  total 
population  in  1900  of  St.  Louis,  of  Boston,  or  of  Baltimore.  But 
it  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  first,  that  on  the.  averatife  each 
wage-earner  provides  bread  and  meat,  clothing,  and  lodging  for 
not  less  than  two  persons  besides  himself;  and,  secondly,  that 
their  wages  reach  an  ever-widening  circle  of  persons  engaged  in 
other  occupations — grocers,  dry  goods  merchants,  carpenters,  and 
.  the  like  in  the  first  instance,  railroads  and  their  employees, 
■  fanners  and  planters,  and  an  infinite  number  of  others  all  the 
\way  between  the  first  and  the   last. 


What  It  Means  to  the  Farmer. 

.  It  is  a  most  serious  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  elfect  of 
iprDsperity  or  depression  in  the  manufacturing,  particularly  In 
the  textile,  industry  is  limited  to  those  employed  in  the  mills 
^nd  to  their  emj^loyers,  or  even  to  the  communities  and  States 
in  which  the  mills  are  located.  The  manufacturing  communities 
•in  this  country  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  agricultural 
aregions  for  their  food.  New  Enj^land,  for  example,  does  not 
xaise  enough  of  any  single  article  of  food  to  supply  its  own 
people.  Of  the  two  staples,  breadstuffs  and  meat,  it  does  not 
raise  the  one-hundredth  part  of  its  need.  It  is  therefore  virtually 
important  to  the  farmers  of  the  West  that  the  mill  hands  shall 
be-  steadily  employed  and  that  their  wages  shall  be  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  freely.  Ivcduce  the  tariff,  introduce 
foreign  goods  instead  of  domestic,  diuiiuisli  the  demand  for  the 
products  of  our  own  mills,  cut  wages,  close  the  mills  or  put  them 
on  short. time,  and  you  deal  a  blow  directly  at  the  jifretit  a^^ri- 
eultiiral  regions  of  the  country.  You  restrict  the  eonsuiuing 
power  of  a  community — including  the  wives  ^s^nd  c\\S\v\y«^w  <^\  N^iv*^ 
^p&tntires — almost  equal  in  numA^er  to  Uivi  ^o\)v\VoJ*Ovoyv  c^\  <0\q^'^'2»> 
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and  you  gain  nothing  in  the  form  of  a  foreign  outlet  for  your 
grain  and  your  meat. 

The  historj'  of  the  textile  manufacture  in  brief  is  this:  A 
great  industry  has  been  built  up  by  means  of  a  protective  tariff; 
two-thirds  of  a  million  of  hands  have  employment  in  the  facto- 
ries ;  the  country  has  become  almost  independent  of  a'  foreign 
supply  o€  textile  goods;  the  growth  of  the  industry  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  steady  and  in  the  aggregate  a  great  decline 
in  prices,  so  that  to-day  the  clothing  of  the  people  is  not  only 
cheap,  but  nearly  or  quite  as  cheap,  quality  considered,  as  that 
of  any  other  nation ;  and  in  no  lA-anch  of  the  industry  is  there 
a  monopoly  *'trust"  or  the  suspicion  of  a  monopoly.  No  great 
fortunes  have  l)een  built  up  in  the  textile  manufacture.  The 
conquest  of  the  home  market  will  be  followed,  if  the  wise  policy 
be  continued,  by  an  entrance  into  foreign  markets,  and  by  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  in  all  departments  of  this  in- 
dustry. 

The  textile  industries  of  the  United  States  at  decennial  periods^ 
ISoO  tn  J900. 

[Compiled   from    Census   Reports.] 
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42,0  0.510 
66,02 1, 5:^S 
86, 680,752 
96,205,796 


1,050,224 
1,912,286 
9,146,705 
17,762,141 
20,982,191 
26,767,943 


2,001,528 
5, 221, 5 « 
6,474,361 
8,911,720 
12,726,316 
15,469,205' 

4,872,389 
6,331,741 
8,580,785 


Cost  of 
materials 


Value  of 
products. 


40,353.462 
86,565,191 
105,050,666 
mS,  488, 982 
209,0-22,417 
219,357^77 


$29,210,606 
46,619,305 
131,151,615 
161,371,551 
203,095,572 
232,230,986 
319, lot, 878 


34,835,056 
57,28 », 534 
111,733,936 
102,203,317 
154,912,979 
176,551,527 
286,255,303 

1,093,1 
3,901,777 
7,817,55") 
22,467,701 
51,031,125 
62,406,6651 
75,861,188 


11,540,347 
5,005,135 
99,530,992 
13,681,205: 
12,385,220 
17,9^8,137 
19,621,253 

26,148,344 
32,197,885 
44,800,516 

76,715,959 
112,812,111 
353,219,102 
302,700,891 
417,516,510 
521,315.200 
745,783,168 


$49,636,881 
80.734,606 
217,668,826 
267,252,913 
337,768,524 
392,473,050 
517.492,142 


61,869,184 
115,681,774 
177,489,739 
192,090,110 
267,981.724 
339,200,320 
450,467.704 

1.809,476 
6,607,771 
12,210,602 
41,083,045 
87,298,454 
107,256,258 
133,288,072 


15,451,4.10 
11,716,468 
113,017,537 
32,297.420 
28,900.460 
44,963,331 
50,849,545 

37,313,021 
47,601,607 


128,769,971 
214,740,614 
520,386,764 
532.673.488 
759,262.288 
981,491,566 
1,215,036,792 


(a)  Tncludes  hosiery  and  knit  goods.       (b)  Includes  cotton  smaU  wares. 


Cotton    Prodaetion    and   Mannfactnrinflr  in    tlie   United    States, 
also   Imports   and    Exports   of   Cotton    Mannfaetnre. 

Tbe  statement  showing  the  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  in- 
dicatea  unusual  activity  among  the  cotton  manutactxiLTiiig  m- 
terests  of  the    United   States   during  recent  years,  t\ife  irasxkbeT 
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^hdI  bales  taken  for  homi*  uoniiumptioii  bt-ing  iu  1905,  IDPti,  utiil 
1907  mtieli  larger  than  in  any  .correHponcJing  period  in  the  his- 
torv  of  our  manufiietiirhiitf  indtrstneR,  while  the  raw  ctptr.im 
import'ed  was  aLso  larg:er  than  in  any  corresponding  period 
of  any  earlier  year.  1  he  export  of  eottun  njanufai'Tures  m 
1905  and  1906  were  more  tlian  doiible  those  of  any  two-year 
period  in  the  hit^tr4>ry  of  onr  export  tradt*.  The  f^iU  of  22  uni- 
lion  dollars  Ln    value   of   etttton   t-Xjiorts   in    1907    wa.«i   due   solely 

»fco  a  redueed  demand  in  Cluua.  resulting  from  over-importations 
Into  that  country  in  1904  and  VJ05.  The  growth  in  importa-^ 
tion  of  cotton  manufactures  «hovv'n  in  the  final  colnmns  suggest 
great  possibilities  in  our  own  markets  still  awaiting  our  own 
cotton  manufacturers,  especially  in  high  grade  manufactures, 
M'hich  form  the  bulk  of  the  large  imports  of  recent  years. 


^*  Our  iLpi>f?iil  in  nrtt  to  h  fnlHe  iihlloHOiihr  or  Tain  tlieorleiif 
but  tu  the  lUHfiHeii  uf  t1i«^  Amerleau  peoiilet  the  ]»lAtn,  prifcctl- 
pal  pv^cifile  ^vlioHi  Ltnc'ain  iovcil  nnii  trimteil  niiil  whom  thl^ 
H^linbllean  pnrty  h»H  alwayn  fntttirnll}'  ■! riven  to  nerve.^ 
MaJ.    Mc-KJnlc)'    to    F^oHilentlon    (oninilHcer    inmi. 

At    all   lianardH*   jliiiI   nu   mativr   what   elites   is    Nuup^ht    for   or 
tteeoiUiillHhi-il    hy    rliaujceN    of  the    tariff,    tht?    Atnerleao    ^vork- 
insniiin   ninHt   be  jirutpetr^il    In    W^n  Ktnii<lard   o*  waKreH — timt    in, 
ti)    lilM    utanilard    of    liriuK— lAuil    muiit    1>«    svcnri^A    tlie    fulletit  ^ 
oi^iiiOi^olty  of  eio]iloyo»eiit,»l*reHh]eiit   Roonevelt  at   LoMraujt- ' 
^^  port,   lud».   SetitemhcT,   ll>0:f. 

^P  LariuB  affile  lUe  fai^t  tliat  tFiiittfi  iir^  ctrK^nolK^d  under 
^EiQn^lliib  free  tradf?^  an  well  nJi  fwermau.  Auntrlao^  aud  Ainrrl- 
Can  iirot4?ftlon,  it  in  Htineeiitibl:!.-  of  alisoliate  d^enionHtrnllon 
that  Anierfean  free  irnite  would  operate  in  the  liiterei»t»i  of 
trnatB  nnd  aj^nlnMt  the  Intereiit  of  AmerJeau  Inhoe.— Hon. 
K.    1,.    tiaiailtou*    In    Cunicre*!!,    April    14,    1904. 

The  ndinliilMtratiozi  of  exnet  Jniitloe  tiy  eonrtn  irttliout 
fear  or  favor,  oomoveil  hy  <tie  Inflot^nee  of  the  wealthy  or 
^Y  the  threatK  of  the  denia^osuei  In  the  hfurheat  ideill  that 
m  aroverniuent  of  the  peopie  ean  Htrlve  Cor,  and  any  lueanM 
liy  which  fi  Multor,  however  nn popular  or  poor,  In  de[irlrei1 
of  enio^yloir  thia  In  to  he  eooitemnt^il.— H oo..  Wm,  H,  Tafti  at 
Colnmhus;  Ohlu« 

The   mail   who    tlllN    IiIn  ot^-ii    fnrnii   ivhelher  on    the   prairie 

■  or  In  the  ^vooillanil.  the  uiait  who  Krowa  what  tve  eat  atiil 
the  raw  mater  In  1  ivhieh  1m  ii'orked  op  Into  vrhat  ii^e  ivear, 
atltl  exjnta  more  nearly  under  tlie  eondltlona  whieh  ohtalned 
vrheu  the  ^'enihuttleil  farnierH**  of  ^TCI  made  thin  eouafry  a 
ntition  than  Im  true  of  any  otlier«  of  our  peop I e.^P resident 
HooHCTeltr    at    Rlonx    FnltH*    S.    Dah.,   April    d,    llXKt, 

Ah  w^ell  mli^^ht  n  father  of  a  family,  JOAt  started  In  n  prOB- 
peipona    bueilnetia    vrlfh    a    Nmnll    enptfal,    dtntrlhote    his    little 

(property  eijiially  aoionv  the  poor  of  his  neli<hhorhood„  de- 
jirivin^  hfrnnelf  of  Ihe  nienns  of  proTldJnif  for  and  eilaeatlnjuf 
bin  ehildren.  nn  for  thiii  iiatfoii  to  nliare  ivlih  the  Old  IVorld 
every  Inerement  of  power  nnd  Hnperlorlty  to  he  found  io 
the  neiv,  asJitiinInK  itti  hurdeua  of  niendleatiey  anil  debt,  and 
^eeelvtnf^  the  pennant  na  the  peer  *tt  the  Anierleim  ettlaen, — 
^x-lirealdent  HIIU  of  tlie  liulvernlty  of  Roeheiiter*  preicat 
^mhanandor    to    Germany*    in    the    American    E^eonomiat.  ^M 

We  "fvere  paNainiir  Into  a  reiifitne  of  an  IrreiponHlhfe  V 
plutocracy,  llnrlnfj^  the  lawt  four  yenra  there  hnn  heen  a 
jg^reat  moral  a'lvakenln^  to  thla  danjii;er  auLoa^  the  people  and 
a  popntar  demunit  that  tlie  lui»ThrenkerH — no  matter  hniv 
Trealthy  or  how  hiKli  or  po^verful  their  pofiittoo — k tin II  he 
made  to  anifer.  Under  the  leaderHhip  of  Theodore  Roose- 
-relt  the  llepnhttean  party  haM  not  faltered  tn  ita  determinu- 
tloa  to  meet  the  reqoirenientH  of  tliia  situation  and  to  en- 
aet  sut^h  leKlslutton  a*  may  he  neeeaaary  to  hriOH'  to  a  elothe 
fills  period  of  illegitimate  eorporate  lTnniun11y<<— Hou*  Wm* 
n.   Tafti  at   KanaflM    City,    Mo. 

There  Iff  no  i^vorae  enemy  of  the  iraAre-^worker  thuo  the 
ma^n  ^who  eoudonen  oLoh  violenee  in  any  shape;,  or  vrho 
preachea  clnaa  hatred:  nod  M%irely  the  all|t;hteNt  neauulnt- 
ftttee  with  onr  in  linn  trial  hiritory  shoulil  teaeli  even  the 
moat  short nififh  led  that  the  llnien  of  moat  MutfTerinit  for  our 
people  an  a  whole,  the  tlmen  wfien  l>u»ineaa  la  HtaKuant. 
and  eapltal  HnlTers  froiu  fthrinkn^e  and  greta  no  return  from 
Its  Investment  a,  ure  ev  nelly  the  times  of  hnrdahlp  and  want 
And  ^rlui  disaster  nntooK  the  poo r<>^PreNl dent  Hoottevelt  -ChV 
Syraenae,    N.    Y.,    September    7,    IBOS. 

One     vital,     if  om  1  n  at  I  ner     faet     eoTitr^Titii     tti*     ^''^^^^^^^^ 
r^arfr    whfeh     no     oratory,     wHieU     uo     e*^oii:ufti^^**  ^:;^^>!^^«*t™^ 
rAmtofin    can    oh«enrei    BR.lfAM*H  liOMl^  \^1«>T*    ^HimK^^    ^**-^  '^ 
Vl/^CTIOiV.— Ifew    Yorlc    World, 
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The  ta,blea  showing  the  commerce  of  the  United  Sfcates  b: 
great  groups  froin  1820  to  1908,  which  occupy  the  pages  iiii- 
mediately  following^  are  intei^esting-  tind  valuable  especially  ii 
their  relation  to  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  indu^trieii 
of  the  country*  Both  imports  and  e sports  are  grouped  in  a 
manner  to  show  foodf>tiitfs,  and  to  indicate  whether  they  are 
imported  or  exported  in  the  natural  state  or  in  a  form  in  which 
labor  has  brought  them  into  eonditkm  for  use,  and  thus  added 
to  their  value.  The  impoi-ts  aud  exports  of  crude  materials 
for  use  in  manufacturing-  are  also  separat^ily  shown;  also  the 
imports  and  exports  of  manufactures,  both  those  rtiady  for  con- 
simiption  and  those  intended  for  further  ase  in  manufacturing:. 
In  each  case  the  percentage  which  a  given  class  forms  of  the 
total  imports  or  exports  is  stated.  A  study  of  these  tables 
gives  a  clear  and  interesting  picture  of  the  growth  of  our  agri- 
utdtitral  and  manuffieturing  industries,  and  espeeSally  as  to  the 
importation  of  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing  and  the  ex- 
portation of  manufactuT^s  and  the  grciwing  share  which  these 
classes  form  of  the  total  imports  and  exports,  respectively,  of 
the  conutr^^  It  will  be  noted  that,  notwithstanding  the  Demo- 
cratic assertion  that  a  protective  tariif  would  dt^stroy  our  luar- 
kets  abroad,  the  total  value  of  merchandii«ie  exported  grew  from 
1  billion  dollars  in  ISO 7,  the  year  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Dingley  protectiTe  taHif,  to  li854  millions  ill  1907.  In  manu- 
factures, of  which  it  was  asserted  that  a  protective  tariff  at 
home  would  especially  injure  our  markets  abroad,  the  gro%vth 
has  been  strongly  marked  since  1897  ;  exports  of  manufactures 
ready  for  consitrnption  having  grown  from  213  million  dollars 
in  1897  to  481  million  In  1907,  while  manufactures  for  further 
tfse  in  manufacturing  grew  from  98  million  dollars  in  18§7  to 
250  millions  in  1907,  and  190S  wiil  show  even  larger  totals* 
It  will  be  noted  also  that  the  share  which  finished  manufac- 
tures form,  of  the  total  exports  grew  from  SO. 63  per  cent  m  1S97 
to  25.93  per  cent  in  1907,  and  that  of  mannfaotures  for  further 
use  in  manufacturing,  from  9.52  per  cent  in  1897  to  13.99  per  c«nt 
in  1907*  While  it  is  not  practicable  at  this  time  to  give  complete 
figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1908,  an  estimate  based  upon  the  avall- 
nble  figures  up  to  the  latest  possible  date  indicates  a  continuation 
in  1908  of  the  growth  in  the  exports  of  manufactures,'  In  the 
tabli*s  of  importations  the  column  showing  the  value  of  crude 
materials  imported  for  use  in  manufacturing  is  especially  in- 
teresting in  its  evidence  of  the  activity  of  our  manufacturers 
in  recent  j'ears,  showing  as  it  does  that  the  value  of  crude 
materials  imported  grew  from  196  million  dollars  in  1897 
477  millions  in  IOOtT  and  that  the  share  which  this  class 
materials  formed  of  the  Importations  grew  from  S5.66  per  cent 
1897  to  33.35  per  cent  in  1907* 


t^H 


In  tTfenty  yearn  tbe  irorlfHtiop  of  ilie  Trorld  liait  ^econie 
the  dntiipfiiS'  irroTind  of  the  Tf'C»rlcl«'-'Ijnndon  Dntly  Teles^a^li* 
Deceuitier  lO,  1D03. 

You  cannot  aflord  to  hsTV^  11i(?  qnciitioD   rnifsed  e^^f^rT  fonri 
y^ars   Tvlii^theF  llie    iintit^ii    %>lll    i^a^   &f  rtfi>uiliate   Ita  de1>tH   jiij 

(^vhole  or  in  nart,— Hoo«  Ww-  M^K1Tl]4^7'  to  dcJeiffitlon  of  farut*! 
It    i»    fool  tail    to    prltle    onrivelTes    npon    onr    proSprcsii    a.n.d 
prnHjiertty.    npnn    Our    tHimnianilintf    uoi^itlon    tn    the    Interns-*. 
ffttnuf   intlttfitrSal    irorltl^    nud    nt   the   «iiin«'   finin    hnve   nothinatj 
ifnt  d^Mtanf^iHiiftn   for  th^  meu  tti  w^ivn^  c<>iUfaTiin4L\\ivs  \v4.\telttu' 
FT**   it>   itHFt  4>%%'^    thim   very   prftKrc*****   a  ml  pr«»yerVty,  tliV%  «!,tiii 
ninittfiMtisr   f'Vtikfir'on.— ^Prt-4idi^nt    Hoont^ACli    at  DiiicU^Tv&tV^  0\i5 
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Chief  manufacturing  induatrieSf  showing  sums  paid  in  wages 
and  number  of  employees. 

[From  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce  and 

Labor.] 


4 

Num- 
ber of 
CKtab- 
llsh- 
ments. 

Wage-earners. 

Value  ot 

Indastry. 

Cen 

HUH 

rear. 

Capital. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 

Total 
wages. 

}  roducis, 
liic.udliig 

ciistoni 
work  and 

.   • 

ber. 

Dollars. 

ic'iiHlrlug. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Agricultural   Imple- 

1880 

1,913 

02,10.»,6(W 

39.580 

15,35.).610 

-ks, 1)40, 186 
^l,27l',651 

ments. 

181X) 

910 

145,313,9.^7 

38,  ?2.- 

18, 107,0.)  4 

1900 

715 

157,70/, j5 I 

46,582 

22,450,880 

101,207.428 

1905 

(il8 

196,710,700 

47,3.^4 

2j,002,<.50 

112,007, J4. 

Boots   and  shoes. — 

18S0 

1,959 

42,  t«  4, 028 

111,1.52 

43,001,138 

166,050,351 

ISSK) 

2,082 

95,282,311 

133,690 

60,667,115 

220,619,35a 

1900 

1,599 

99,8I.»,23;i 

111,830 

58,4  0,683 

258,96  ),5dO 

1U05 

1,310 

122,626,aJ3 

119,924 

6.),0.5.i,680 

320,107,458 

Bread  and  other  bak- 

1B80 

6,3S)6 

19,155,2a6 

22,488 

9.411.328 

6, ,821,8)8 

ery  products. 

18  K) 

I0,18t 

45,758, 4.>J 
80,901,9-^6 

3S,«11 

19, 1^0,. 529 

128,421,5 i5 

1900 

14,8.i6 

60,192 

27,cSd4,024 

175,;i68,ti82 

\sm 

IS, 227 

122,36;i,327 

81,281 

43,179,^22 

2n9,6J.),06i 

Carriages   and  wag- 

1880 

3.811 

37,973,493 

45,391 

li<,>;8i>,G15 

01,S^1,6L7 

ons. 

1890 

4,572 

93, 155,257 

5d,52> 

2i,9.2,i0l 

l02,680,;Jil 

1900 

0.201 

10*.), 875, 865 

58, 125 

2;,578,0.<> 

113,23 1,5.;J 

liK)5 

4, 95  J 

126.320,601 

60,722 

4), 87^,229 

12.5,:«2,.)76 

Cars^  shop  construc- 
tion and  repairs  by 

ISX) 

7W 

76,102,177 

106,632 

60,213,433 

12), 461, J  J8 

1900 

1,293 

119,580,273 

173,652 

96,062,329 

218,2  js,  .77 

steam  rallrd  co's.-i  1SK)5 

1,141 

146,943,72) 

2:J6,900 

142,188,336 

300,803,4)0 

Oars,  shop  construc- 

1800 

78 

2,351,162 

2,009 

1,411,205 

2,986,317 

ttoo  and  repairs  by 

im 

108 

10,781.030 

7,025 

4,401,5:)3 

9,370.811 

street  railway  cos- 

1905 

86 

12,905,853 

11,052 

7,012,798 

13,4  i7, 121 

Cars,    steam    and 

1880 

1:I0 

9,272,080 

14, -2.32 

5,507,7.53 

27,997,5  1 

strpi?t     rjiili'M,     \uA 

1890 

88 

46, 109,. 525 

33,  WJ 

17,168,0.)0 

73,385,852 

fnfi\UiV^   n],friilkins 

1000 

85 

95,93J,219 

37,0;J8 

18,938,170 

07,815,5  8 

of   rnilivny   rus 

1905 

H7 

101,151,750 

38,788 

23,087,400 

12i,019,50J 

€h«ew,    hiittj^r    and 

1880 

3,9:12 

9,601,803 

7,903 

1,546,495 

25,7;2,5I0 

cundeoBed  mrik. 

isno 

4,552 

16, 016, of 3 

12,219 

4,218,851 

60,635,705 

1900 

9,212 

36,30.3,161 

12,79!) 

6, 145, .561 

130,783,3  9 

1905 

S,;)2(J 

47,255,55<J 

15,557 

8,412,937 

168,1 82, <8) 

Chemicals    

1880 

595 

28,083,458 

9,724 

4,222,663 

3^,6  0, 158 

1800 

.563 

.55,032,452 

15,038 

7,308,111 

5.), 352,518 

1900 

483 

80,03  M50 

19,020 

0,303,236 

6i,637,0<)8 

1905 

448 

110,890,193 

21.525 

13,361,972 

92,08^,3;h 

Clothing,  men's 

1880 

6,106 

79,861, 0-W 

160,813 

45,940,:J53 

20),5I8.1  0 

1890 

4,S67 

128,25:^,517 

IH,»26 

51,075,8^7 

251, 019, (K).) 

1900 

5,725> 

120,517,851 

120,927 

45,4'.)6,728 

276,717,3  ;7 

1905 

4,504 

1.53,177,500 

137.1})0 

57,225,5)6 

355,7)6,571 

Clothing,  women's— 

1880 

562 

8,207,273 

25,192 

6,061,005 

32,(K)1,7M 

18:K) 

l,-224 

21,25),  528^ 
48,131,541 

.39,149 

15,428,272 

6:^,  161.01:) 

1900 

2,701 

8J,739 

32,586,101 

15.),  33),  5,1) 

1005 

3,351 

73,947,823 

115,705 

51,180,193 

2 17,  (,61,5- 59 

Confectionery  

1880 

1,150 

8,486,874 

9,801 

3,242,852 

25,637,0  i3 

1800 

2,921 

23,326,790 

21.721 

7,783,007 

55,097,101 

1900 

962 

26,319,195 

26,868 

8,020,453 

60,613,016 

1901 

1.3'.H 

43,125,108 

36,23) 

11,6)0,257 

8;,  087, 2-53 

Cooperage 

1880 

3.8»8 

12,178,726 

25.073 

8,092,603 

.33,714.7  0 

1800 

2,(552 

17,806,551 

22,555 

10,050.219 

3.-«,6l7,  •5(. 

1900 

l.'i'H 

21. 777, 6;^') 

22,117 

8,786,428 

38.4.{0,715 

. 

1905 

1.517 

2«),532,614 

21,119 

0,185.455 

49, 421,. 3)1 

Cordage  and  twine.. 

1880 

165 

7,140,475 

5,4.^5 

1,55S,670 

12,4)2,171 

1890 

150 

23,351.883 

12,385 

3,976,232 

:«,312,->5.J 

1000 

105 

20,275,470 

13,114 

4.113,112 

37,810,651 

1)05 

102 

37,110.521 

14,611 

5.338,178 

48  017, ISO 

Cotton  goods — 

ISSO 

1,005 

210,501,701 

185,472 

15.614,119 

2lO,!)50.:i8{ 

1800 

005 

351,020.843 

218,876 

63,02 1.538 

2(57.5)81.721 

1000 

1 ,055 

167.210,1'^7 

:i02,861 

86.68).  752 

3n,-.'0{),3-.'0 

1005 

1,15J 

013.110,655 

315,871 

06,205, 7<)6 

450.467,;0t 

Electrical  machinery. 

1880 

76 

1,500,75S 

1.271 

683,161 

2,'555,0;6 

aoparatus  and  sup- 

l?=f90 

ISO 

18,')07.337 

8.802 

4.517,0-0 

10,114. 7'4 

1000 

.5S1 

83,650,021 

42.013 

20,570.104 

{)2,13i,'35 

1005 

78 1 

171,0'?<),026 

60. 1'56 

31,811,521 

110. 80.),  36) 

Flour  and  grist  mill 

1S80 

2t,3:« 

177,Ji61.878 

.5.S,  107 

17,422.316 

.5)5,185.712 

products. 

1800 

IS, 470 

208.473,500 

17.10? 

18.i:^S,102 

.513,071,174 

1000 

0  476 

180,281,330 

3i.226 

16,285,16:^ 

r )  1.3)0.. 30 1 

1005 

10,051 

265.117,431 

3.».110 

19,S22,106 

713,0.33.3)5 

Foundry    and    mn- 

1S90 

4, OS! 

155.021,731 

115.650 

W,0:)3.!)20 

215.U2.0n 

chine    shop    prod- 

1800 

6.500 

383.257,473 

231..3S1 

12f>, -2.^2, 263 

413.r)7.11^ 

ucts. 

1000 

0.316 

663.  111,. 323 

350,103 

1S2. 0)6.007 

6'4.  5'  216 

1005 

0.123 

936.116.078 

46:>.oil 

22).8();>,2!)7 

79), ^2. 5  8 

Furnishing  goods. 

1880 

161 

3.721.6'U 

11.171 

2,fU},155 

1 1 .  5  !0  S  7 

aien*8. 

1800 

5^r, 

i2.2o;>  on 

20.77S 

6.07S,026 

20,.S70,!)  6 

1000 

457 

20,575:061 

3M.:V2-? 

9.7^0  00'] 

41.3!5.1v> 

1005 

517 

28.0<3,5Sl 

27,1-5 

8.70'),  t OX 

19,0.11.5^2 

Furniture 

1880 

5,227 

44,016,128 

.50.. 301 

23,()95.0S() 

77.S15.7  5 

1800 

I.OIO 

80,780.030 

72.  S".) 

35.0'5S  9r0 

111.7'  ^0"^ 

1001 

1.814 

101.181,301 

<7.2'5-! 

3-..*^32.523 

l-r>  3;  5,  '  (5 

1905 

2,182 

152,712,732 

UO,l:W 

,    v,^5^s.\,-i.s-^ 

,  ^~vV^A^^^^^■'-''> 
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Chief  matinfavturing  industrieSy  showing  sums  paid  in  wages 
and  number  of  cmiilot/cGS — Continued. 


Industrj*. 


Qla^ 


HaidWEir«  - 


Jewfl]ry  "— H. ' 


leather,  tanDecl,  cur- 


Liqttoifl,  malt ,_., 


Linnber    and   tJinlMr 


Lnmbcr,  planlng-rnili 
procliicts,  Includfc^ 
^atih,  doDTS,  FiDd 
blititlA. 

Mnrble  and  Btone 
wurk. 


Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Patrolflom,   rcHnlQe— 
S[lk  aod  silk  ^oodB 


BlftUEhterlns-  and 
m  a  A  t  pndiingr 
whi  lite!  file » 

HlaijuhteHns,    wtiole- 

^flle.  not  inckidlttfi 

nioa(-  ]Kuiking. 
Smelting    and    rcfla- 

Iiib:,   copper. 
Si™itiri|j    and    rcflJl- 

ingp    lend, 
atnictural   Ironworlc. 


^tignr  and  molaaseA, 
rellnlBE. 


Tinware,  ropper- 
pinitliini:,  and  -^lifict 
froa  wrnrkiiiE. 

anil  ^amoktas',    ami 

SItLjJT, 

Tohtipco.  clgnrs,  nnd 


Woolen  jg:nod9_ 


Worsted  goctds-^ 


ten- 

BUS 

ytar 


iS80 

ItjiJU 

J  IKK 

isyo 

laua 

11M1 
IWOi 
1!?B(} 
1H90 
lOOO 
LUIS 

IhiilU 

1M>5 
1B^ 
ISDO 

IBSO 

1000 
l^Wr'i 

1H>U 
ItfOO 

\sm 

lilOT) 
1;HI5 

ISSIO 

i-.ioo 

IBfiO 
I^IKI 

^sm 

IftOI 

iia'j 

1900 

1905 
1900 
IWfi 
ISM 

vm 

1900 

1S30 

ISiXt 
l!)QO 
1£)05 
ISftO 
I.'^IM 
190l> 
1905 

IR5)0 
IfWO 
190^ 

\-<m 
istro 

1^1 

IXftO 

l^MW 
iri05 
J5W 
ISA 

1005 


X  tim- 
ber of 


log 

:i:jl 

■ii5 

Tai 
i,(j!»a 

1*787 

1,306 

1,[H» 

2,1»1 

1,248 

1.507 

l.r^l 

25.T58 

22,(J17 

23.a>3 

10, 1ST 

a.m 

3,(170 

"i.OOO 
2,846 
1,321 
1.915 

7oa 

731 
&4 

87 


472 
4^ 
<J24 

i7a 
an 
mi 

559 
507 

370 
47 
40 


3« 


220 
775 

!m 

(357 

7,e:ia 
7,002 

2,3ffil 
477 

3n5 
4:!7 

7,14<j 
10,050 
H,fl22 

1,000 
1,311 

702 

1S6 
2S0 


DoUftTj. 

i»,soi,5og 

40,900,^50 
61,4i3,SXrJ 
bSi.3aiM6l 
l&,3fU,5Sl 
gO,si7L,aiO 
3^,311,715 
li:i,Sti},07ti 
U,4ai,lfll 
22, 2  to, 503 
27»87i.024 

irj,a7&,e39 

73,3a3,011 

3S.Olit3,00& 
173,077,421 
242,  W4, 254 

91,203,224 
23::,47l,S90 
413,787,233 
5  It,  ami,  702 
lyl,40'j,302 
fiS7,H«l,054 
40O,aS7,337 
517  ,224,  US 

3S,070,rira 

m>,2n,*io 
nii*a4S.fi5d 

177,145,734 
ie,4DS,221 
24,011,051 
39,5!51),14*J 
00,528,724 
+B*I39,fi^ 
§0,B20,54S 
107,507,713 
277,444,471 
77,418,206 

130,280,541 
10,125,300 
51,007,537 
81,082,201 

lOD,5^G,flel 
4&,41Q,2ia 

o8aoo,7oa 

173,8t5S,377 
210,  Sis?,  0^7 

ia.e:)8,738 

17,800,003 
ii3, 061^,^95 
75,32  LOlO 
72,148,933 
03.822,S10 
1.400.1B7 
ai,9ti3,17a 
4S, 4^2,377 
76, 59s!, 507 
27,432,^ 
24,DlS,00a 

131,033,304 

16"), 408,320 
2Jt,lff?,a02 
38,434,000 
S5, 724,731) 

12t,SO0,13S 
17,207,401 
3D.a41,3l6 
43,S50,570 

17S,B47h!>^ 
21  ,CP8.540 
&9, 517,^27 
e7,0rt0,748 

145,135,045 
00,005,&e4 

130,&S9,040 

i24,aita,9aa 
no,ao2»4as 

20,374,043 
68,065,116 
153,1^,110 
1^2,404,9129 


Wagie-eamera. 


Aver- 
age 


24,177 
44,  »]^^ 
5St,81)J 
03,iJdO 
16,  HOI 
lb,  4^ 
2U,463 

ai,7ia 

12,^07 

20,46S 
22,0ti0 
40,  sat! 

42,3J2 
52,1K> 
■17,239 
2tf,220 
S0,a5T 
39,45^ 
4^,139 
l4S,2i» 
J^ll  ^yOt 
413,935 
404,620 
37.1i7 
70,^ 
73,510 
97,674 
21,471 
21,&50 
30,641 
40,905 
25,831 
31,050 
40,045 
65,964 
11,40S 
12,109 
16,770 
31,337 
40,382 
65,4ia 
79.601 
27,207 
37, M2 
64,fiSl 
60,5!^ 
6.473 
3,705 
4,541 
11,324 
12,762 
S,310 
7,673 
l.»34 
17,1!58 
24,003 
34.276 
S,857 
7,0i3 
14,120 
13,549 
27,116 
31,377 
2S.315 
39,175 
32,750 
29,700 
29,161 
23,000 
53,297 

S7,ooa 

103,365 
135, 4ia 
B6,501 
70,015 
68,^3 
72,747 

4a,ffTe 

68,251 


Tola  J 
Wiigea. 


», 144, 100 
2O,f^5,U0l 
27,01^,710 
37,28a,14iS 

a,«4i4,013 

8,050,007 
ll,422J58 
14,5&d,SS0 

0,44l,6iia 

10,643,8^7 

12,S;f2,Sl6 

18,503,828 

21,2i9,9;K9 

2i!,5Ul,0l*l 

27,019,152 

12,i;«.0s3 

20,7l3,3fci;j 

25j 770,46^ 

54,542,8^^7 

31,803,0^ 

S7,tm,^J84 

148,007,315 

IS:^,  021, 510 

14,431,054 

42,221,650 

S2,a21,704 

50,7l3,0(n 

10,238,885 

15,314,508 

16,328,174 

23,032,725 

8,970,133 

I3<204,3a8 

20,740,426 

32.019,212 

Di^S72,467 

fl,7l7,0S7 

9,989,307 

0,146,705 

17,762,441 

20,932,194 

20,767,943 

10,508,530 

20.304,029 

31,035,650 

S7.0iW,3f99 

4,000,917 

2,353,40a 

3,235.573 

8,529.021 

10,^7.013 

5. 04)^.084 

5, S7 1,691 

844,614 

10,231,701 

13,5^8,770 

10,760,210 

2,875.032 

2,385,654 

0,917,829 

7,575.050 

11,243,270 

15,610,205 

13,193,307 

20,fiOS,179 

6,4H,024 

6,047,158 

7,lOQ,tel 

6,775,3^5 

18,464,502 

80,475.000 

40,805,510 

55,864,978 

25.e.l0,3^}2 

26,139,]^ 

24,757,006 

23,827,5S0 

2JCv,Mft,isa 


Value  of 


jjcludlijg 

wo  k  and 
repairlug. 


DoUaii, 
21,154,571 
41,051,004 
50,d3^,71i 
79,6^»»y| 
22,^,eH 
26,720, 46S 
a&.  846 ,030 
45,770,  m 
2£, 201,0^ 
34,70t,45S 
46,118,05J 

53,225;eai 

2Q0,a01,»|| 
172,130,031 
204,Q88,U7 
£52,OD,BB8 
101,056.385 
lS2,731,0ia 
236,ai4,91i 
£08,^58,73^ 
233,006,883 
437,0ff7,» 
555,W,*71 
58Q,OSS,0» 
73,124,031 
183,«81,55X     ^ 

107,730,  isa 

£47,441,»56 

31,415,150 

41,9£i,Sfli 

4i,230,4S7 

03,050,8^ 

57,8d8,eBa 

7g,9f7,^ 

127,aat,l«2 

188,715,183 

85,001,198 

123,920,3^4 

170,005,320 

41,QSS,0IS 

S7,S98,4&1 

107,£l5a,lfi8 

l«i,S88,G7S 

308,501,411 

433,263,315 

007,050,41(15 

801,757,187 

138,350,353 

86,723,120 

112,157,487 

105,131,0741 

240,780,216 

175,406,804    * 

185,3SlS,SSg 

3.110.080 

37,710,234 

66,927,905 

00,044,007 

155,484,910 

123,118,250 

£30.711,011 

277,235,44* 

50,183,811 

00.053,740 

63,812,7^ 

i»7,9T4,aS8 

5S, 793, 050 

05,843,^7 

103,754,302 

no,7«7,6sa 

03,»79i575 
129,093,275 
150,958,811 
214,350,061 
160,800,721 
133,577,977 
118,480,lfiS 
L42,106,a5a 

2;;^,M9,ti2 
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Cotton  production  and  vinnnfactnrhif/  in  the  United  States^  also 
importu  and  exports  of  cotton  manufactures, 

[From  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.] 


Total 
&om- 
mer- 
olal 
orop. 

la Jc fill  for  home  oon-J 
aumptlou. 

Raw 

cottoa 

Imported. 

h  X ports 

fiicturea 
of  cotton. 

Norths 
mllis. 

By 

Jtnporis 
of  inaiiLi- 

fticlure» 
of  cotton* 

TutbouBand*of  bal69. 

Poundii. 
7,019,435 
5,115,680 
5,072,331 
3,yg4,53^ 
5,497,5i>2 
7,&73,0S|} 
8, 608, 04a 
20,00^,817 
28,8^,7*50 
43,387,055 
27,7a6*!M0 
49,332.022 
55,^50*520 
61,398,928 
52,fla0,50a 
50,l?5fl.l58 
67,398,531 
46.631,233 
93,715,030 
74,i?r4,429 
48.840, 6W} 
00.5aH,fi4S 
70,903,633 
104,79l,7&i 

Dollars, 

u,ess,EU 
ii,syfl,^i 

l3,fi5a,U34 
11,E>20,342 
13,013, 1§& 
10,ai3,e44 
9,390,277 
13,604,857 
13,226,277 
ll,B0t3,:i55 
14,  HO  ,888 
13,789,810 
l«,S^.30fl 
21,037,078 
17,024,002 
23,588,914 
24,003,087 
20.273,418 
32,10S,Sa2 
32,216.304 
22,409,713 
49,6Wi.0B0 
j^, 044, 033 
33,806,412 

1684^ 

1885- 

IMS^,.. 

1BS7 

ISSI  .._.._ 

1800  !! 

M81 -, 

IBM 

laas  „„_, 
ISBi  _ 

ISDS  „. 

JSW-^- 

1B07 

1S88 

IfiW,.     .L. 

WOO 

IWl 

wm 

1M3  _„__.. 

1P04  .. . 

ISOS ,„ 

1P06       _.., 

5,713 
Rjm 
«.S75 
0.499 
7,017 

7,297 
8,674 
0,018 
0,6&4 
7,53« 
9,B37 
7,147 
a,70fl 
11,216 

11, a*)*; 

10,33!J 

io,7es 

10,&74 
10,1)02 
13,854 
11,834 
1S,540 

1,5^ 
1,437 

1,7«1 
1,0%7 
l.MOS 
1,790 

i,rso 

2,027 
^,172 
1,652 

htm 

3,019 
l,flO-» 
1,793 
2,211 
2,^17 
2,047 
i,!«4 
2,098 
1,980 
2,(W 

a  40 

315 

3dl 

401 

458 

430 

545 

013 

634 

7^ 

711 

852 

900 

WJH 

1.254 

l,41i& 

1.597 

1,583 

2.017 

1,063 

S*27D 
E.m 
2,405 

1,S77 
1,753 
£,102 
2.088 
^.E61 
2,270 
3,325 
2.640 
2,856 
2,S75 
2,201 
2,S71 
2,^5 
3,702 
a.^35 
3,632 
3.fl44 
3,5IT 
4,083 
a,B£4 
3,93S 

4,027 
6,006 

Dollara. 

2tJ,074,oae 

27,197.241 

29,709,260 

28.040,353 

28,017,799 

2«,S05,042 

20.918,055 

20,712,824 

28,323,341 

^,,"550,293 

23,343,5*7 

33,196,6^5 

82,437,.W4 

34,429,388 

27,387,300 

32,054,431 

41,im,239 

40,2+8,035 

44,4*0,120 

52,4*2,755 

40,524,240 

48.9li),0aS 

flS,at3,322 

73,70t,a3tf 

1007 

ESvery-  dollar  sent  abroad  to  purcliase  aroods  tliat  yve  caa 
produce  at  borne  makeM  an  a  dollar  tlie  poorer.— H.  K.  Tliur- 
ber,  in  tbe  American  Economist. 

The  safetF  and  Interest  of  tlie  people  reqaire  tbat  they 
■boald  promote  sacb  mannfactnres  as  tend  to  render  tbent 
independent   of   otbers.— IVasbinarton. 

Above  all  tblnars  ^^e  sbonld  avoid  tbe  demaaroarne  as  m 
pestilence  and  take  connsel  only  of  reason  and  rlarbt.— Hon. 
C.  "W.  Fairbanks,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Aaarust  31,  1903. 

Mr.  Bryan  asks  me  ^^bat  I  ^Fould  do  ^Fitb  tbe  trusts.  I 
ansvrer  tbat  I  ^Fonld  resfrain  nnla^Fful  -trusts  ^Fitb  all  tbe 
elBciency  of  injunctive  process  and  vrould  punlsb  fvitb  all 
tbe  severity  of  criminal  prosecution  every  atempt  on  tbe 
part  of  asrarrearated  capital  to  suppress  competition.— Hon. 
Wnu  H.  Taft,  at  Columbus,  Obio. 

Duty  determines  destiny.  Destiny  -vrbicb  results  front 
dntr  performed  may  brInK  anxiety  and  perils,  but  never 
failure  and  disbonor.  Pursuinfir  duty  may  not  al^^ays  lead 
by  smootb  patbs.  Anotber  course  may  look  easier  and  more 
attractive,  bat  pursuingr  «lnty  for  daty's  sake  Is  al^^ays  sura 
and  safe  and  bonorable.— President  McKlnley  at  Cbicaaro,  Oct. 
19,  1898. 

"We  sbould  no  sooner  debase  our  currency  tban  vre  sbould 
•vrei^en  our  coast  defeuHes.  We  sbould  no  more  tbink  of 
Introdueingr  unsound  currency  Into  onr  money  systeui  tban 
-we  sbould  tbInk  of  -weake-niuflr  tbe  steel  armor  plates  upon 
onr  ffreat  battle  sblps  -v^Iilcb  are  erallantly  -VFitbstandiuff  tba 
storm  of  Spanisb  sbot.— Hon.  C.  IV.  Fairbanks,  In  U.  S.  Senate*. 
Jnne  8.  1898. 

I  bave  revie-wed  -wbat  liave  properly  come  to  be  kno-vrmv 
aa  President  Roosevelt's  policies.  I  bave  attempted  to  point 
ont  one  or  t-VFO  instances  in  -wblch  I  -«vonl«l  qualify  details 
of  future  policies  -fvbicb  be  bas  Mketcbed,  but  Tvitb  tbese 
minor  exceptions  as  to  metbod,  I  am  slad  to  express  mr 
complete,  tborongrb,  and  sincere  sympatby  -fvitb,  and  ad- 
miration for,  tbe  irreat  coiiKcrvinK  and  conservative  move- 
■tent  ^vritli  -wbicb  be  bas  -witb  -VFonderful  success  initiated 
and  carried  so  far  afcninnt  bitter  opi»OHition,  to  remedy  tbe 
e-vils  of  our  prosperity  and  pre«erve  to  us  the  Institutions 
WO  bave  inberited  from  our  fatbers.— Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft,  at 
Colnmbus,  Obio. 


One     vital,     dominating 


fact 


coutrouta     !%*.«    Ti^v«^oe,v^Vi»^ 


^airtr    ^iiich    no     oratory,     wblcli     no     «^«*V«^«^^^  ^^^\S^^«3IS% 
Setirie   can    obscure:    BRYAN'S  NOKiravr\0^   llL^b»%  '^b»'^^ 


JDUDCTlOHr.— JVew    York    World. 
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TBE  WORLD'S  PIO  IRON  PRODUCTION. 


World's    Prodnctlon    of   PlgT    Iron    from    1800    to    1907. 

This  table  is  g-iven  with  the  purpose  of  enabling-  a  comparison 
of  the  growth  of  pig  iron  consumption  in.  Great  Britain  under 
free  trade  with  that  of  the  protective  countries,  France,  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States. 

The  world's  production  of  pig  iron  from  i800  to  1907, 
[In  gross  tons  of   2240  lbs.]  ' 


Year,     i 

UoUed 
States, 

Great 
BritHlD. 

Qermany, 

France, 

VftrlouH. 

Total, 

Tong. 

Tons. 

Tona, 

Ton«. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

ISOfl „_ 

W.DOO 

l!)O,O0f> 

40,000 

00,000 

130,000 

400,000 

liiiO _, 

b^^ma 

2-iO,000 

4U.O0I} 

8.5.000 

is^nooo 

610,000 

B^>u,„ 

SfJi.ooj 

2,^-J5J.000 

402,000 

570.000 

270,000 

r       S£0,0O0 

lfl-2tt._        . 

ao.ooo 

400,0[K> 

[30,000 

140,000 

SK5.000 

1.570,000 

mm 

la^jpOoQ 

flSO.OOO 

120,000 

S20.000 

4b0.000 

a, ©77,000 

18i0 

2B7.000 

1,3JO.OUO 

170.000 

350.000 

filO,000 

4,4:20,000 

l»Btt,„„„_ 

a^u.wo 

3.S30.O.M) 

B30.000 

eo[},ooo 

1,100,000 

7,180,003 

lS7fl , 

i,a(iT,ooo 

5,fna,0(>t) 

1,»10,000 

1,180,000 

1,710,000 

11, 90,1. OM 

IPSO-,-.  .._ 

a,sy=i,o;w 

7.7!>:J,03[> 

2,730,000 

1.730,030 

2,o;ji),ooo 

13,135,000 

1HM5 „ 

4.0^,(11)0 

1,m.fm 

2,690,000 

1,030,000 

2,310.000 

18,100,000 

1S39 

7,ooa,ooo 

8,2.^,000 

4.S^,00ft 

1,720,000 

3,  WW, 000 

25,103,000 

iBJ7__ 

&.UR.Q4W 

7.70J,O.W 

5,405,000 

2,(»S,00O 

4<S47.000 

26,867,000 

IS^fi 

S.B33,0!30 

8,650, 0W> 

6,271,000 

a.^.ooo 

5,001,000 

30 ,857,  mi 

1807— _..„_ 

&,ii13,flO0 

S,T30rO0O 

«,mpOO0 

n.m.oM 

B,2li7,000 

32.050,0  JO 

litM- 

11,773,  OIW 

s,(no,o;)o 

7,15>9,000 

2,485.000 

fi.SW.OOO 

S5,l^'72.0.^ 

isa^^ 

l3.fl20.0W 

fl,4Jl,O0f) 

3,013,000 

3,&3r,0!JO 

0,481,000 

40,055,000 

1000_, 

13,799,0^-^ 

8,5tO.Q» 

8,334,000 

2,071,000 

6,6afi,ooo 

40,490.000 

leoi 

H.m'R.O'lO 

7,M'^000 

7,7M.OOO 

a.S'ii.ooo 

(t,aso,o:)0 

40,7PS,0O0 

1902 . 

17.a21,0[» 

s.aao.ooo 

8,395,000 

2,387,000 

e,  870,000 

4*.ISO.OOO 

ino3 . 

18.00:).Of)0 

8335. OW 

9.aeo,ooo 

2.7^,000 

fi. 077. 000 

40,277,000 

inoj 

ia,4F>7,'OW 

8,014,000 

0,S9fl.000 

2.027.000 

7,;^23,000 

4i. 3:10, 000 

ISO"*,    

22,0^12.000 

o.eos.ooo 

10, 70^. 000 

S.OSI^tOOO 

7,550,000 

&a.oo9,r>no 

1903, ,_ 

a5,M7,0OO 

10.1CK>,000 

is,oy5)j>oo 

3,207.000 

7,3fiO,0iKl 

63,142.003 

1M7. 

2fi  ,781,000 

9,g21,00O 

12,073,000 

,    3,532,000 

7.m,o» 

*53.500.OTO 

♦Preliminary  estimate/ 

Note.— Official  figures  of  the  respective  national  statistical  oflices  of  the 
United  S*-ates,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  France.  Figures  for  all 
otlier  countries  taken  from  the  French  and  Swedish  Mineral  Statistics. 


Every  man  ^wlio  lias  made  Trealth  or  nned  it  in  developintu; 
srreat  lesritimate  bnsineHs  enterpriseM  ItaM  1»een  of  benefit  and 
*iot  harm  to  tlie  country  at  largre.-^President  Roosevelt  at 
Spokane,   IVash.,   May  26.   1903. 

The  exposure  and  pnnishment  of  pnblic  corrnption  is  an 
Iionor  to  a  nation,  not  a  disgrraee.  The  disfirrace  lies  in  tol- 
eration, not  in  correction.— President  Roosevelt's  annual  mes- 
sagre,    second    session    Fifty-seventh    Congrress. 

Whenever  the  Government  revenues  need  an  increase  or 
readjustment  I  should  strong^ly  favor  the  imposition  of 
a  vrraduated  inheritance  tax  and,  if  necessary  for  the  reve- 
nues, a  chauflre  in  the  Constitution  authorizing:  a  Federal 
income  tax.— Hon.  IVm.    H.   Taft,  at   Columbus,   Ohio. 

Every  citixen  of  the  United  States  has  an  interest  and 
a  rigrht  in  every  election  'within  the  Republic  ivhere  na- 
tional representatives  are  chosen.  "We  insist  that  these  lavrs 
relating:  to  our  national  elections  shall  be  enforced,  not 
nullified.— President   Garfield. 

The  real  evils  connected  "with  the  trusts  can  not  be  reme- 
died by  any  changre  in  the  tariff  lavrs.  The  trusts  can  be 
damagred  by  depriving;  them  of  the  benefits  of  a  protective 
tariir  only  on  condition  of  damaarina:  all  their  smaller  coui- 
petitors  and  all  the  ^Fagre-earners  employed  in  the  industry. 
President  Roosevelt,  at  Cincinnati,  September  20,  1902. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  continually  asking:  ^why  some  of  the 
managrers  of  anla-«vful  trusts  have  not  been  convicted  and 
sent  to  the  penitentiary?  I  sympathize  ivith  him  in  his 
-wish  that  this  may  be  done,  because  I  think  that  the  im- 
prisonment of  one  or  tvro  vronld  have  a  most  healthy  efl^ect 
throng:hoat  the  country;  but  even  -v^ithout  such  imprison- 
ment, I  believe  that  the  prosecutions  -VFhich  are  novr  on 
foot   and   the    injunctions    -which    have    already    been    issued 

Aavc   had   a   marked    elfect    On   business    methods.— Hon.   IVra. 

B  Taft,  at  Colnmhnm,    Ohio. 

Ojie     vital,     dominating:     fact     confronts     tlie     "Den*.ocTa.tV^ 
M»nrijr    r%'JbicIi     na     oratarsr,     "^vliicli     no     eloau'iivee,    'wYiVcli    n<i 
>«cnre:    BRYAN'S    NOMINATION    MBiANS  TX.lff'llM 


^I^EaTION,—NcTw    York    World. 
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110  AGBWULTUBAL  PBOSPEBITJ. 


workmen  are  carryings  well-filled  dinner  pail  a,  a  condition  whiah 
lias  acconipaiiitxl  Kt^publioin  Btipreiimfj  since  tke  birth  of  the 
party. 

The  record©  for  tte  last  six  aduiinistratlona,  four  HepubUcaii 
and  two  Democratic,  show  that  the  farmers  received  xncire  for 
their  crops  under  Uepubltcan  administration  a  than  ttnder  Demo- 
era  tic  ad  mi  ill  strati  on  Si 

The    farm    value    of  tlte   corn   crops  for  the   four   years    of 
Cleveland's  firat  administration,  from  1885  to   1888,  aggregated  ! 
53,57O»OO0,O0O. 

,  In  the  four  years  of  the  Harrison  administration  wliich 
followed,  the  farm  value  of  the  corn  crop  aggregated  $2,831,000,- 
OOOj  an  increase  in  value  of  more  than  $260,000,000  over  that  oT 
this  crop  dtirmg-  the  Cleveland  administration. 

For  the  next  four  years,  while  Mr.  Cleveland  wai  President 
and  Democratic  policies  were  in  force,  the  farm  vain  a  of  the 
com  crop  aggregated  $2*183,000,000,  a  decrease  of  $649,000,000 
from  that  dtiring  the  Harrison  administration. 

Then  came  the  Republican  administration  of  William  Mc- 
Kinley  and  for  the  four  years  of  that  administration  the  farm 
vahie  of  the  corn  crop  aggregated  $3^434,000,000,  or  an  increase 
of  $252,000j000  over  that  of  the  last  Democratic  adm^inistration^ 
in  the  siK'ceeding  four  yeax^s,  1901-4,  it  was  $3,979,000,000,  or 
nearly  doublf*  the  valne  of  the  crop  of  tlie  last  Democratic  ad- 
ministration; while  in  the  iirst  three  years  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration it  was  $3,630,000,000,  or,  in  three  years,  $1,438,000,000 
more  than  in  the  four  years  of  the  second  Cleveland  adminis-  fl 
tration,  ^ 

The  value  of  the  live  stock  on  the  farms  of  the  country, 
which  was  reported  by  the  Agricaltural  Department,  January 
1,  1897,  as  $1,655,000,000,  was  reported  at  |4 ,3 3 1,00 0,000  in  190T, 
an  increase  of  $2,076,000,000  in  eleven  years. 

With  the  inireased  activity,  increased  earnings,  and  inoreaaed 
eonsiimptiou,  the  fartner  has  received  greatly  increased  prices 
for  his  produution^: 

The  Agri  cult  oral  Department  reports  an  increase  of  $33S,0O0,* 
000  in  the  farm  value  of  the  cereals  alone  in  1900,  as  compared 
with  18&6,  and  a  further  Increase  of  $l,03ft,0O0,00Q  in  1907,  as 
compared  with  1890.  making  a  total  increasi?  of  $1,363,000,000, 
these  fif^nres  re  pre  Hen  ting  the  actual  value  upon  the  farm  before 
leaving  tlw^  hands  of  the  produce r,  w^hile  other  articles  of  farm 
production  s*hc:i\i^  an  equal  advance  in  value.  ^M 

The  exportathin  of  agricultural  products  iacreasetl  from  $574^^9 
000,000  iTi  1390  to  S845, 000.000  in  1900,  and  to  $l.OrirKOnn,00O  in  ^ 
11107,  a  total  increase  of  $481,000,000  in  the  mere  surplus  T9^ 
niaining  after  supplying  the  great  and  rapidly  expanding  home 
market*  ' 
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The  same  law  of  fluctuation  according  to  political  policies*! 
in  administration  held  good  as  to  wheat  and  oaLs*  The  rar;a 
value  of  the  wheat  i-roji  for  the  four  jfyars  of  the  iirKt  Clevclitnd 
administration  aggregated  $1,385,000,000,  and  for  the  next  four 
yearw,  inchiding  the  Harrisoa  adniJuislriLtion,  the  fann  value 
of  Ihp  whciit  crop  aggregated  $1^513,000,000,  an  increase  of 
$::; 38,000.000  in  the  farni  value  of  the  wheat  over  that  for  the  ^ 
preceding  Democratic  administration*  H 

Foi"  the  next  four  years,  under  the  second  Cleveland  admin- 
istration, the  farm  valne  of  the  wheat  crop  aggregated  $988,000,- 
IOOO,  a  shrinkage  of  $535,000,000  ia  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop  ^^ 
from     the    preceding    four    years    under    Repviblicau    adminib- J^ 
t  rati  on,  ^H 

;\gain  came  a  eliange  of  policy  in  govcrauieat  and  during 
the  first  four  years  of  the  "itcKinley  adjninistration  the  wheat 
crop  toolt  another  advance  in  value*  For  the^e  four  years  of  tILe 
McKlnley  aduiinistratiou  the  farm  vahie  of  the  wheat  crop  ag-. 
gregatecl  ^1.454,000,000,  an  increatie  in  value  amounting  to  nearly - 
$500,000,000.  'I 

In    The    Jiexi    four   years,   or   during  the    McKinley- Roosevelt  * 
r/miTiIstfUfHtn,    the-   wheat   crop  was  worth  ^\ ,S4a,tjQ0,CyCi^^  W  W\3i 
/'fiif*rs^    or    $S,'}3.00n,00i}   more    than    during    \\it^    secowd   C\ey^ 
MittJ   u^ijiJnlairation.     For    the    succeeding   three   yeajc^    ot   'L\iR 
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Bepublican  adoiinistratiou,   1905-7,  the  farm  value  of  the  whisat  ^M 
crop  amounted  to  $1,5 53, 000,000,  almost  as  muoli  in  three  years  ^* 
as  in  the  preceding^  four  years  and  $n7<),at)0,00(3  niorc^  than  In  the 
four  years  of  the  set^ond  CJeveland  adnilni^tration,  ^_ 

The  farnj  value  of  the  oat  t^rop  in  the  font'  years  of  the  ^M 
iirst  C 1 1'  vela  n  d  adn  j  i  n  ia t  ra  ti  on  aggre^a  te  d  1^  7  6  2 , 0  0 1),  00(1 ;  for  t  b*-*  ^1 
n^xt  ftJiir  years,  under  the  Harrison  admin Utration,  ihc  farm 
value  of  the  oat  crop  increased  to  |8:i5,000,000;  for  the  next  , 
four  yeari^,  under  Clevtjland,  this  crop  d**ereasi^d  in  value  to  ^1 
$61*9,(100,000;  for  the  next  four  years,  under  McKialey  athnitt-  H 
ijitratlon,  it  increased  to  $741,000,000,  aud  duriui,''  the  four  years  H 
of  the  McKinlej-lioosevelt  administration,   it  was  $lj 45^000,000.  H 

During  the  last  three  years  of  the  Uepublii-an  adniinist ratio u    ™ 
its  aggregTite  value   has  been   $5)16.000,000,  or  $219,000,000   more 
in  three  jf^ars  than  daring  the  preceding  four  years  of  the  second 
Cleveland  administration.  fl 

The   farm    value   of   the   hay    crop   In    189fi   was   ipSB 8.000, (JOtf;   ■ 
in   1000  it  was  $445,500,000;    and   \n   11107   it  was   $1,33(^,901,000.        B 

The   farm  value   of   the   potato  erop   in   IfSaG  wa«  $7:;.OOO,O00 ;  ■ 
In  1900  it  was  $90,800,000;  aud  la   1SJ07   it  was  $133,900,000.  ■ 

Fnrtii    AnimalH.  ^1 

During   the   eleven   year??   of    iJepublicau   athuini titration,   the 
farm    animals    of    the    country    have    increawed    in    value    from 
11,655,000,000    on   January    1,    1807,   to  $4,33U0OO,0d0   on   January  A 
1,   1008.  fl 

ITip   nmnber  of   horse k  hns  Irxit^ased    IVfim    14.3rr5.00n  to   10*-  V 

0^2,000;  and  their  value  from  $453,000,000  to  $  1, 86 R, 000,000.  H 

The    number    of    mule.s    has    increased     from     '3,216,000    to  H 

3,869,000  and  their  value  from  $92,000,000  to  $417,000,000,  ■ 

The   nijudier  of  laileh  eowK  lias   Inereased  from    15,943,000  to  ^ 
'^1,194,000,  and  their  value  from  |a6'J,000,000  to  $650,000,000. 
—  The   number  of  cattle   other  than   milch   cows   has   inci-eased 

from  H0,5ON.0OO  to  50,073,000,  and  their  value  from  $508,000,000  S 
to  $846,000,000.  ■ 

I         The  number  of  sheep  has  increased  from   3C. SI 3,000  to   54.-  ■ 
631,000  and  their  value  from  $67,000,000  to  $312,000,000.  ■ 

The   number  of  swine   has  increased   from   +0.600,000   to   56,-  H 
084,000,  and  their  valne  from  $166,000,000  to  $330,000,000.  H 


it  will  readih"  be  perceived  from  the  foregoin^r  fifrures  that 
the  increase  in  total  value  is  far  more  t?ian  proportional 
til  the  inrrease  tu  number.  The  total  value  of  ,sheep,  for  ex- 
ample, is  more  than  thrit'p;  that  of  mules,  three  ami  one-half 
times;  anil  that  of  horses  more  than  four  times  as  great  ^b  it 
W-as  when  the  Hep u  hi  i cans  tool:  hold  of  the  admiutst ration  of 
the  eountry  eleven  years  ag-o. 

The  "man  with  the  hoe**  has  only  to  look  at  the  record  to 
see  which  way  poiilts  to  prosperity. 
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Value    nf    F^dfiii    AtiJttialN    untlfr    HarrlHffii,    CIvYpliLiiflt    Mcrlvtri'" 
]!'!>'  utiil  Ri>ti4evelt. 

.After  lands  and  improvements,  the  jafreatest  item  fif  wealth 
of  the  American  farmer  i£  his  live  stock,  and  the  value  of  such 
farm  stock  is  a  perfect  barometer  of  hi**  tinaneial  eoEiditiou. 
PractieiiHy  the  highest  point  ever  reached  up  to  that  time  was 
at  the  elose  of  3  892,  the  lH..^t  year  of  the  Harrison  adminitet ration, 
when  the  valuation  was  $2,46^,000.000,  the  country  being  proi^- 
perotis*  labor  fully  employed,  and  wages  ^ood.  The  lowest 
poiTit  renchcd  in  the  last  23  year,^  was  at  the  close  of  1896^ 
when  mills  were  closed,  tire^^  drawn,  labor  idle,  capital 
in  hiding,  and  business  confidence  destroyed  hy  four  years  of 
Democnitic  administration.  In  four  years  the  shrinkaife  of  thi.s 
form  of  farm  vi**alth  had  amouiitcd  to  33  j>er  cent,  making  $807,- 
000,000  the  price  \vhich  the  owners^  of  live  ^Ujck  paid  for  the 
Democratic  experiment  of  1892.  In  the  years  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity  which  followed  the  election  of  MeKinley,  the  vahte  of 
live  ,stock  has  kept  pace  upward  with  the  increased  earning 
aud  spending  capacity  of  American  labor,  and  on  datuMwv^  V, 
i«00.  it  had  advnneed  to  $f3,BSS,000,0tl(l,  c*v  a,  rvr^uv,  «^  ^?y?<?CX  ,^^^  ,^^v> 
*»r  32  /jcr  ceil  I.  from  the  depths  of  ae\vveH^\o\i.  '^\v*?  ^^^^T*&^  ^^^ 
ffetaiJ,  SLH  i^Iioivn.  in  the  officia.1  rtpovta  ol  \.\ie-  Yl^v^v'^^v^'^'^'^  "^ 
Af^rirulttiie,  tire  as  follows: 
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Value  of  live  8tock. 


JaiL  1.1882, 
Harrison. 

Jan.  1, 1897, 
Cleveland. 

Jan.  1, 190a 
McKlnley. 

Jan.  1,1904, 
Koosevelt 

Jan.  1,1906, 
Roosevelt. 

sssr  — - 

OoWB 

Cattle  . 

Sheep 

Hogs  .    ..    . 

11,007,508,(06 
174,882,070 
851,878,182 
570,749,156 
116,121,290 
241,031,415 

|4fie,649,896 
02,802,000 
800,280,998 
607,929,421 
(77,020,942 
186,272,770 

1608,060,042 
111,717,092 
614,812,106 
689,487,260 
122,665,913 
245,725,000 

91,186,940,296 
217,582,882 
508,841,489 
712,178,134 
133, .580,099 
•  289,224,627 

11,867,680,000 
416,030,000 
660,067,000 
845,038,000 
211,736,000 
839,080.000 

Total 

8,461,755,096 

1,655,414,612 

2,288,375,413 

2,998,247,479 

4,331,230,000 

BXCHANGE  VALUB  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

Prlees  of  Raw  Materials  as  Compared  -witli  Prices  of  Manu- 
factured Articles,   1896  and  1907. 

During  the  last  few  years,  v^hen  prices  in  general  have  ad- 
vanced, it  is  interesting  to  determine  in  v^hat  degree  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  farm  products  has  been  benefited  by  the  rise.  . 

The  table  v^hich  follows  has  been  prepared  from  oiRcial  fig- 
ures published  in  Bulletin  No.  75  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor,  and  shows  the  per  cent  of  advance  in  1907  as  compared 
with  1896,  the  last  year  of  Democratic  administration,  the  com- 
modities being  grouped  as  in  the  original  source.  The  compari- 
sons are  between  wholesale  prices,  as  in  the  language  of  the  origi- 
nal report  **they  are  more  sensitive  than  retail  prices  and  more 
quickly  reflect  changes  in  conditions." 

Comparing  1907  with  1896,  farm  products  show  an  advance  of 
75.10  per  cent;  that  is,  for  every  $100  received  from  the  sale  of 
farm  products  in  1896  the  farmer  received  in  1907  $175.10  for  the 
same  quantity. 

Food,  etc.,  advanced  40.57  per  cent ;  cloths  and  clothing,  38.77 
per  cent ;  fuel  and  lighting,  29.43  per  cent,  etc.  It  is  seen  that  the 
advance  in  farm  products  has  been  much  greater  than  in  any  of 
the  other  groups  of  commodities,  as  compared  with  fuel  and 
lighting  and  with  house  furnishing  goods  it  being  more  than 
twice  as  great,  while  as  compared  with  drugs  and  chemicals  the 
advance  has  been  more  than  four  times  as  great.  It  will  likewise 
be  observed  that  the  wholesale  prices  of  food  have  increased 
much  more  than  the  retail  prices. 

The  purchasing  power  of  farm  products  in  1907  increased 
materially  over  1896.  The  same  quantity  of  farm  products  would 
purchase  in  1907  24.56  per  cent  more  food  than  in  1896.  It  would 
purchase  26.18  per  cent  more  cloths  and  clothing,  35.28  per  cent 
more  of  the  articles  included  in  the  fuel  and  lighting  group,  14.41 
per  cent  more  metals  and  implements,  11.33  per  cent  more  lumber 
and  building  materials,  47.94  per  cent  more  drugs  and  chemicals, 
38,89  per  cent  more  house  furnishing  goods,  and  25.92  per  cent 
more  of  the  articles  included  in  the  miscellaneous  group. 

This  shows  that  no  one  has  been  benefited  by  the  advance  in 
prices  as  much  as  the  farmer;  that  in  1907  the  price  of  farm  pro- 
ducts was  15.10  per  cent,  or  three-fourths  greater  than  in  1896; 
that  even  when  the  advance  in  price  of  other  articles  is  considr 
cred  the  purchasing  power  of  farm  products  in  1907  was,  when 
compared  with  other  groups  of  articles,  from  11.33  per  cent  to 
J/7.9J/  per  cent  greater  than  in  1896. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparisons : 


Tlie  leader  of  the  Republican  party  daringr  the  Civil 
War  warn  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  all  the  varieties  of  contro- 
versy ^vhlch  it  has  since  had  to  deal,  it  has  never  lost  the 
InMpirntlon  of  his  leadership.— Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft,  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Tn    the    strnfir»r1e    for    higrher    thin^TH,    association    of    men 

nna   at  nvame-tk    everywhere,   orgranized   for   fvorthy   purposes, 

<'/«##.   h^cautie'  of  the  strength  and  povrer  that  come  from  or^ 

ioiaialxntlon,   exert  a  larffre  inHnenee  for  g;oo,A.— AAAremm  ol  ^«^- 

rt^tary  Cort4?lyan,  at  the  annual  banciuet  ol  th.e  Au-Y^urn.  'BnnW 

/>^/«*«   .T/en*«   Association,    Auburn,  T«.  If.,  VTcdnesAay,  Ai>vl\  «ft« 
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Comparative  advance  in  the  price  of  farm  products  and  other 
groups  of  commodities^  1907,  compared  with  1896, 

[OompOed  from  Bulletin  No.  75.  United  States  Bureau  ot  Labor.] 


GroupB. 


Advance. 


Purchasing 
power 


Farm  products 

Food,   etc 

Oloths  and  clothing 

Fuel   and  lighting 

Metals  and  implements 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 

Drufs  and  chemicals 

House  fumiBhlng  goods 

liiscellaneous  articles 

All   commodities 


Per  cent. 
76.10 
40.57 
88.77 
29.43 
53.04 
57.28 
18.36 
26.06 
39.06 


Per  cent. 


24.36 
26.18 
85.28 
14.41 
11.33 
47.94 
88.89 
25.92 


43.25 


It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  the  tables  which  follow  the  com- 
parative advance  in  the  price  of  certain  related  commodities.  The 
average  price  in  1907  has  been  compared  with  the  average  price 
in  1896.  In  practically  every  case  the  raw  material  advanced 
more  than  the  finished  product. 

The  first  table  shows  that  live  cattle  advanced  39.18  per  cent, 
while  fresh  beef  advanced  but  26.74  per  cent.  With  the  same 
weight  of  live  cattle  9.82  per  cent  more  fresh  heef  could  he  pur- 
chased in  1901  than  in  1896. 

Hogs  advanced  77.78  per  cent  and  smoked  hams  38.20  per 
cent.  With  the  same  weight  of  live  hogs  28.64  P^r^  cent  more  ham 
could  he  hought  in  1907  than  in  1896, 

Sheep  which  the  farmer  sells  advanced  61.25  per  cent ;  mutton 
which  the  workingman  buys  advanced  39.93  per  cent.  With  the 
same  weight  of  sheep  15.24  per  cent  more  mutton  could  he  pur- 
chased in  1907  than  in  1896. 

Corn  advanced  104.72  per  cent,  while  corn  meal  advanced  but 
69.90  per  cent.  With  the  same  quantity  of  corn  20.5  per  cent 
more  corn  meal  could  he  pu^chqsed  in  1907  than  in  1896, 

Wheat,  which  the  farmer  raises,  advanced  41.45  per  cent,  while 
wheat  flour  for  everybody's  use  advanced  19.08  per  cent.  That  is, 
with  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  18.79  per  cent  more  flour  could 
he  purchased  in  1907  than  in  1896, 

Baw  cotton  advanced  50.00  per  cent,  cotton  bags  51.20  per 
cent,  calico  27.50  per  cent,  cotton  flannels  48.56  per  cent,  cotton 
thread  35.34  per  cent,  cotton  yarns  43.98  pe^  cent,  denims  39.85 
per  cent,  drillings  46.91  per  cent,  ginghams  38.64  per  cent,  cotton 
hosiery  7.62  per  cent,  print  cloths  84.16  per  cent,  sheetings  35.73 
per  cent,  shirtings  40.35  per  cent,  and  tickings  34.79  per  cent.  The 
average  advance  for  cotton  goods  was  but  41.07  per  cent,  against 
50.00  per  cent  for  the  raw  cotton. 

With  the  same  quantity  of  raw  cotton  6,SS  per  cent  more 
manufactured  cotton  goods  could  he  purchased  in  1907  than  in 
1896, 

Wool  shows  an  advance  of  72.10  per  cent,  blankets  (all  wool) 
33.26  i)er  cent,  broadcloths  46.30  per  cent,  carpets  36.59  per  cent, 
flannels  44.15  per  cent,  horse  blankets  (all  wool)  44.16  per  cent, 
overcoatings  (all  wool)  43.94  per  cent,  shawls  20.09  per  cent, 
suitings,  61.59  per  cent,  underwear  (all  wool)  24.92  per  cent, 
wonien's  dress  goods  (all  wool)  76.65  per  cent,  and  worsted  yarns 
75^5  pei*  cent — an  average  advance  for  woolen  goods  of  44.06  per 
cent,  while  the  raw  material — ^wool — advanced  72.10  per  cent.  Or 
toith  the  same  quantity  of  wool  19.46  per  cent  more  manufactured 
woolen  goods  could  he  hought  in  1907  than  in  1896. 
•  The  following  table  shows  this  information  in  tabular  form : 


Con^pwrative  advance  in  prices  of  certain  related  commodities, 
1907,  compared  with  1896, 

[Compiled  from  Bulletin  No.  75,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor.] 

Cattla •i.'^^A 

Frmkbtef ^'^•'^•^ 


iU 


FnWKS  OF  FAJ?^t  PRODUCTS. 


Per  (Lieot^ 

lio^'^    ,..,. .....,,,... , 77-7S 

Hams ♦ ,  - , , , . . ,  38.20 

Shepp , ,  * . , 61.35 

Mutton    . .  * .......,,», 39.9^ 

Corn * 104.72 

Corn  meal , . . . , » ,  69.90 

Wheiit , ,.•-.>  41.4  J 

When t  fifHjr , , , ....  19.08 

(.•titton — Upland   middling    ***..•  SO.On 

Cottun  bag-s ....,..'..,...  51.20 

Calk-ci 27.50 

Cuttou  liannels   . ,  ■  * • .  *  •  * 43.56 

Cotton  thread  - * • . .  35.34 

Cotton  ,\'ariiti ♦ *  43.98 

"Deaim.s 39,85 

Djillin^^s , 46.91 

Hosier}-    (cotton )     , ,  * .  7.62 

Print  fdoths , 84.16 

Shitetings , 35.73 

Shirtings ...**....... .»«..*,.,  40.33 

Tickings •,,.<., 34.79 

Average  for  cotton  goods *     41.07 

Wool    72.10 

Blanliets  (all  wool) 33.36 

BroiKJcloths , 46.30 

Carpets , , * . , ,  36.59 

Flannels 44.15 

TTor.se  blankets  (all  wool) *.,..*  44,16 

Ovt^rfoa tinges  (all  wool) 43.94 

8ha\vlK 20.00 

Suitlng-s , , .  51,50 

Untlerwear  (all  woo! )    ,...,,,,..,,,..,. , .  *  24.92 

Women's  drea.s  goods  (all  wool)   .,,.............,,.«,,*  76.05 

Woristed  ^ariis  ... , . . ,  75,45 

Average  for  wooleo  goods   .,,..*, ....,,.,     44.0^ 

ttlnrket  Valii<^  *if  Farm  Prorlnetn  In  tJ^fkH  and  lliOT  tvIicil  meAH^ 
nred    hy    tbe    ^Wfaoleaali-^    Prlceii    of   iStaple    Article*. 

Tlie  farmer  and  stork  Tais**r  measures  tlie  value  of  his  grain 
and  atoek  not  only  by  the  amomit  of  money  he  will  receive  per 
ijuftht^l  or  per  pound,  but  also  by  the  value  of  such  articles  as  ^^M 
tnuftt  btiy  for  u«e  by  his  family  and  on  the  farm.  ^H 

No  oftkial  retail  prices,  other  than  for  certain  articles  of  tooa^ 
have  been  publisheci  for  recent  years,  but  the  United  States  Bu* 
reaii  of  Labor  in  Its  bulletin  of  March,  1908.  pii Wished  wholesale 
prices  of  the  stuple  artirles  in  general  use.  From  this  publication 
fhe  foltowiug^  tables  have  been  prepared,  sho-^ving-  the  value  of 
corUi  wheat,  oats,  cattle,  hogs,  and  dairy  biitter  in  1S96  and  1907, 
when  measured  by  tiie  value  of  other  staple  articles  which  thie 
farmer  must  buy. 

While  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  actual  purchasm^ 
power  (as  all  prices  are  wholesale),  yet  tlie  figures  shown  for  the 
two  ye^rs.  1896  and  1907,  are  In  practically  the  .same  proportion 
as  retail  prices  would  show. 

Ten  bushels  of  corn  in  1896  was  eqiial  in  value  to  S0,9  pounds 
of  Itio  c'olYee,  while  in  1M7  it  was  equal  to  80,3  pounds,  or  about 
four  tbties  as  much.  In  1896  10  bushels  of  corn  was  equal  in  value 
to  56.9  pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  in  1007  equal  to  113.5  poimd.^  ; 
in  1896  equal  to  49.1  yards  of  calico*  in  1907  to  37.7  yards i  in  1896 
equal  to  .'i4.7  yards  of  gingham,  in  1907  to  80.2  yards;  in  1896 
to  41.5  yards  of  Indian  Head  sheeting,  in  1907  to  63.2  yards;  in 
isoo  to  37.7  yards?  of  Lonsdale  shirtings,  in  ISO?  to  51.5  yards;  In 
J!*9fi  to  19  bushels  of  stove  foal  (anthracite),  in  1907  to  30.7 
httfthi^I^:  in  ISm  f^  24, S  gallons  of  refined  petTO\ftvim,  m  1907  to 
39,S  ^iIlonM;  hi  1396  to  95  pounds  of  S-penny  <i\it  tv'iiU,  in  \^Q1  \fi 
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244  pounds ;  in  1896  to  8&  pounds  of  fi-peany  wire  nails^  in  1907  to 
249  pounds;  in  1896  to  10.7  ounces  of  qtiinjii^i  in  1907  to  29.7 
ounces.  It  mnst  be  borne  in  mi  ml  tbat  these  values  are  based  on 
the  fiveragpe  yearly  prices  of  these  articleis. 

The  comparative  values  of  eorn,  wheat,  oats,  cattle,  hogs,  and 
dairy  butter  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow  show  wonderful 
increases : 


Value  of  10  bvghels  of  com  in  18,96'  and  1901  ichen  measured  hp 

ttte  toholGsale  prU^e$  of  the  foUowiug  staple  articles. 

{: Compiled,  froiD  Bulletin  No.  75,  Uolted  Stat«a  Bureau  ot  Labor.] 


I 


ArUcl«a. 


1396. 


Coffee,  t«o,   Ko.   7—— ^* — ^- .«- .. .- poimdg.. 

3uffar,    STRUvinteii... ... „^^ . pouadE,^ 

Tea ,  Form osa ,  tine ._^_^ ^^^_ __„^ _**«* .^puUDdi,. 

Hhoes,  men's  calf  bn\.,  Goodyear  welt „^^-p«lr«-- 

8hoes,  women's  solid  grain.,— ^ — _. ^^._^„-«.^«^_.pfllrB__ 

Calico,    Oocheco    prints.— ^.yardi-.' 

Denims,   Amohkeafi^—  , ,,«„^^,,^^,*^_^,^ ..^***„__rttrd5-^ 

Drillings,    bfo^u,   PofMerell ^ .—yards.. | 

Oln^bams ,    Amoskea^ ^ ^^ ..—^.^.^^  yards. 

Hopi^ry^  wom^!I^^s  cotton  hose.  26  to  2S  o!j._„ --*-- pnira^ 

Overeo  El  tings,  tiihiDGhllla,  cotton  warp ^_^^--..^„,,.^ ^,^_yarda,H, 

Rlieetliiffs,  blf*ai;hed^  10-4,   WarTisiittft  B.  T,,^ ru*^-^ 

Sheetin^St  brown,  i-i,  Indian  Head--^-^-^^— ^-^- ^— ^ yards 

Shlrtlngg,   bleaoheil,   4-4,    LooHdal^? ^_.,^__*, yards.. 

SultlngAj,  Indtgo  blue,  all  wool,  14  oz.  M\M\esex „yarda 

Tickings,  Amoekeaf,   A,  C.  A-.^ ,— , ^ ,-^yards-. 

ViO  ncn's  dress  goods,  casbmere,  cotton  warp,  Atlantic  F^^yards^- 

Coal,    anthracite,  nove ^ ^ buahds-. 

Petroleum,   reflncti,    IW   test. ^. ,..,_ -gallons. 

Nails,  cut,  S-p^nny,  feutre  and  cjommoti, __,_^^_^^ pounds. 

li^allSi  wlTe,  ?^|jennr,  fence  and  common.... _„_._pound8^. 

Carbonate  ot  lead  (white  teailj^  American,  In  olL- _., pounds. 

Oemcnt,    Portland,    American ,...,.._-^^,-. _^«— ..^.barrelB^- 

Qiii  nine,,  Amen  can. . . _. , ^.ounceB— 

Glasbwaret  tumblers,  M  pint,  common.. ^™*. 


20.0 

BO.  2 

afl.ft 

iia.s 

10.0 

23.fi 

a 

b 

c 

d 

49.1 

S7.7 

m.i 

3S.2 

15.0 

©4,0 

54.7 

80.2 

3».© 

-fl.O 

5,9 

10.3 

s.e 

17.3 

41.5 

fi3.a 

37.7 

5l.h 

2,3 

3.1 

85.3 

aa.s 

20.3 

33. a 

W.O 

30,7 

24. g 

3^,2 

fl5,0 

244.0 

es.Q 

210.0 

49.» 

75,a 

1.3 

3.2 

lOJ  , 

30.7 

172.0 

422.0 

a  I  pair  and  13  cents  orer. 
e  3  pairs  and  3  cent^  ov«r. 


b  1  pair  and  |2.4a  oyer, 
d  5  pairs  tuvd  2%  (sents  over. 


Value  of  10  bushels  of  wheat  in  1396  atid  1907  iohen  meaaured  ! 
the  tcftolesaJe  prices  of  the  followinff  staple  artkiles, 

[Compiled  from  Bulletin  Ko*  75 1  United  Btatos  Bureau  of  Labor.] 


Articles. 


ISOQ. 


1907, 


mo.  No.  7 - 


, pounds.,. 


OolTeeL 

Sugar ,   granulated «»,«,*^»,^^**^»*.^«»*„ pouads.. 

Tsa*    Formosa ,    flne — pounds— 

Bhocs,  meii'n  calt  bal..  Goodyear  welt.„^- .-.,*.«_« ..^-palrs.. 

Bboej),   women's  solid  grain , ^ palrs.. 

CaUco,   Coeheeo  print*---— 1-^««— — .^.^, — .. — „*-^»_*„„_ yards. _ 

Defti  ms .    .A  m  ojjT^  eag . y arda  _ , 

Drlllines ,   brown ,   PennerelL^^..^.^* ^ yardfl— 

Glngbanis ,    Amotikeag. .. ...,, . — .- ,^_.. yards . . 

Hoatcrr,  women's  cotlon  ho&a,  2Q  to  28  oz.. palrfl__ 

Overcoatings,  chinchilla,  cotton  warp-.--. *_„^«. yards.. 

Sheetings,  bleached  *  10-4,  Wamsutta  S,   T yardg.. 

H'beetin^s,  brown,  4^^  Indian  Head-— _— .-^.-.-.^-*«-^^-yardB,. 

ShirtlngE,  blcEicbed*  4-4,  Lonsdale , .—.yards^. 

Suitings,  IniJlgo  blue,  all  wool,  14  oz.,  Middlesex — ^^ .^yards., 

TIcldugs,  Amt>skeflg,  A.  O.  A ,.,, yards.. 

Women's  dni^a  ^onds,  cashmere,  cotton  warp,  Atlantic  r_.yards^- 

Coal ,  anthracite ,   stove.  .^.^.^ —■ , -^-bnshcla.. 

Petroleum*  refined,    ISO"   teat ^..^ — gaUons-^ 

Kails,  cut,  8-penny,  fence  and  comraon,^^^*,*^— *,— *— pouode-, 

Nails,  wire,  S-penny^  fence  and  commoa__^.-. . pounds.. 

Carbamate  of  lead  (white  lead)*  AinetkNm,  1q  oil..™. pounds.. 

t'cmeut,   Portland,   American . ......pounds.. 

Quinine,  American . , ^-^.^^ .i Qunc«ii_, 

GlasBwaref  tumblers,  ^  pint,  commoa. 


52,0 
lll.S 
24.8 
a 
c 
132.2 

111.9 
135.9 
PS.O 
14.7 
21.0 
103.1 

li.S 
^.0 
50.  & 
47,3 
61.7 
28e.O 
210.0 
124.0 
3,3 
2a. 7 


V 


tS7.0 
195.1 

39,4 

h 

d 
150.7 

05.7 
110,0 
137  .t 
131.0 

18,5 

20.7 
108,7 

as.  5 

99.1 

40.  fl 
52.7 
87,4 
420.0 
420.0 
UO,E 

ii.i 

5^ 


V 


a  2  pairs  ami  fl.51  over, 
0  7  patrs  and  56  eenta  or«r. 


b  3  paVtt  Mid  ^7  iSfcaXa  «s^«t, 
d  a  pain  and  \  W9^1  o^«« 
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Value  of  10  bushels  of  oats  in  1S96  and  1907  when  measured  by 
the  wholesale  prices  of  the  following  staple  articles. 
[Compiled  from  Bulletin  No.  75.  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor.] 


Articles. 


1893.      1907 


Coffee,  Rio,  No.  7 pounds- 
Sugar,    granulated poiimls-- 

Tea,  Formosa,  fine -1  o  inds„ 

Shoes,  men's  calf  bal.,  Goodyear  welt_- __ ..pairs- 
Shoes,  women's  solid  grain _ _pairs— 

Calico,  Cocheco  prints— yards— 

Denims,   Amoskeag yar  is— 

Drillings,  brown,   Pepperell yar.ls— 

Ginghams,   Amoskeag _ ynrds.. 

Hosiery,  women's  cotton  hose,  26  to  28  oz „ pairs— 

Overcoatings,  chinchilla,  cotton  warp yards— 

Slieetings,  bleached,  1(M,  Wamsutta  S.  T _ __yards— 

Sheetings,  brown,  4-4,  Indian  Head , y.irds— 

Shirtings,  bleached,  4-4,  Lonsdale .yards- 
Suitings,  indigo  blue,  all  wool,  14  oz.,  Middlesex yards- 
Tickings,  Amoskeag,  A.  O.  A yards- 
Women's  dress  goods,  cashmere,  cotton  warp,  Atlantic  F. .yards— 

Coal,   anthracite,  stove. ___ _ basliels— 

Petroleum,  refined,   150°  test srallons— 

Nails,  cut,  8-penny,-  fence  and  commoji-.^ pounds- 
Nails,  wire,  8-penny,  fence  and  common pounda.. 

Carbonate  of  lead  (white  lead),  American,  in  oil _.])ounds— 

Cement,   Portland,   American barrels— 

Quinine,  American oances— 

Glassware,  tumblers,  %  pint,  common 


14.6 
39.7 

7.0 

a 

c 

34.3 
18.2 
31.4 
3S.2 
28.0 

4.1 

6.2 
29.0 
26.3 

1.6 
17.7 
14.2 
13.3 
17.3 
€6.0 
62.0 
34.8 

0.9 

7.5 
120.0 


68.4 
96.8 
19.6 
b 
d 

74.8 
82.6 
54.6 
68.4 
6>.0 
9.2 
14.8 
53.9 
43.9 
2.6 
82.8 
20.2 
26.1 
33.4 
208.0 
212.0 
64.6 
2.7 
25.4 
360.0 


a  Lacks  60  cents  of  price  of  1  pair. 
c  2  pairs  and  10  cents  over. 


b  1  pair  and  $1.70  over, 
d  4  pairs  and  48  cents  over. 


Value  of  hogs  (heavy)  per  100  pounds  in  1896  and  1907  when 
measured  hy  the  wholesale  prices  of  the  following  staple 
articles, 
[Compiled  from  Bulletin  No.  75,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor.] 


Articles. 


1893. 


1907. 


Coffee,  Rio,  No.  7 _ -, pounds- 
Sugar,  granulated .pounds- 
Tea,  Formosa,  fine pounds— 

Sheep,  men's  calf  bal.,  Goodyear  welt pairs- 
Shoes,  women's  solid  grain .pairs- 

Calico,  Oooheoo  prints yards— 

Denims,   Amoskeag ..yards.. 

Drillings,  brown,   Pepperell yards— 

Ginghams,  Amoskeag yards- 
Hosiery,  women's  cotton  hose,  26  to  28  oz pairs.. 

Overcoatings,  chinchilla,  cotton  warp___ _ ..yards- 
Sheetings,  bleached,  10-4,  Wamsutta  S.  T_._ yards- 

Sheetings,  brown,  4-4,  Indian  Head yards— 

Shirtings,  bleached,   4-4,   Lonsdale. yards.. 

Suitings,  indigo  blue,  all  wool,  14  oz.,  Middlesex yards- 
Tickings,  Amoskeag,  A.   C.  A yards- 

Women's  dress  goods,  cashmere,  cotton  warp,  Atlantic  F_.yard8— 
Coal,  anthracite,  stove - bushels- 
Petroleum,  refined,   150°  test _. gallons- 

N^ils,  cut,  8-penny,  fence  and  common pounds.. 

Nails,  wire,  8-penny,  fence  and  common. pounds- 
Carbonate  of  lead  (white  lead),  American,  in  oil i)ounds-. 

Cement,  Portland,   American barrels- 

QuiAlne,  American _ ounces.. 

Glassware,  tumblers,  %  pint,  common 


27.2 

92^ 

74.1 

130.7 

13.0 

26.4 

a 

b 

c 

d 

64.0 

101.0 

34.0 

44.0 

58.6 

73.7 

71.1 

92.4 

51.0 

88.0 

7.7 

12.4 

11.6 

19.9 

54.0 

72.8 

49.0 

59.3 

3.0 

8.6 

38.0 

44.8 

26.4 

27.2 

24.8 

85.8 

32.3 

45.2 

124.0 

281.0 

115.0 

287.0 

64.9 

87.2 

1.7 

8.7 

14.0 

34.8 

224.0 

486.0 

a  1  pair  and  96  cents  over. 
c  8  pairs  and  81  cents  over. 


b  2  pairs  and  48  cents  over, 
d  6  pairs  and  4  cents  over. 


Whenever  tlie  Interstate  commeree  commiMMlon  deems  it 
tntportant  as  an  aid  in  fixinar  rates  to  determine  wbat  it 
ivonld  cost  noTv-  to  rebuild  any  railroad,  it  lias  complete 
power  to  do  so.^Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft,  at  Colnmbns,  Ohio. 

For  an  individual  as  for  a  party,  a  arood  record  is  a  grood 

/yFutform    to    mtand    on,    Fremont,    Lincoln    to    McKinley    and 

Roomevelt—'wHat    a    record,    and    Tvliat   an    a««nTai\ce    Iot    tlie 

rti tare— Hon.     Gcotkc     B.     Oortelyon,     In     an     adATeiim    lo    lYi^ 

J\'€'%%r    York    Stntc    l.ettsne    ot    Republican.    Cln>l>»,   No^emUer   TS» 


FRIGES  OF  FARM  PEODUOTB. 

Value  of  cattle  (good  to  &etra  Heers)  per  IdO  pounds  in  1896  and 
1D07  when  measured  by  the  wholesale  jirive^  of  the  following 
staple  articlea, 
[Oomplleci  from  Bulletin  No,  75,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor.] 


11^ 

and    H 

Dinff    H 


Ajtictei. 


ism. 


OoiTflfi,  Eto,  No.  7.^^ ....,„ .^^^,. «, ^-.^^—ponnnJs.. 

Suii  a  r ,   jrran  ul  a  ted ,__ *„ „,^^.  „^PDiini3»_. 

TcB,   Fonaossp   ftne_„„.„_„.. ^„-^_ -____^. . pounds,, 

Shoes,  men'a  t^alf  bal,,  Gootlyear  welt„ - ^-^^, .palrs^. 

Shoes  J  women's  solid  jgTaln.____— ^ h^_ palm., 

OttHeo,  OoohecQ  prints ^^^. ^^^^^^.^^^^^^ Tards.. 

Dati  I  ma ,    Amoskeag-  ^, _«__^ - ,^,y  ards. . 

DTllJings,  brown,   Pepperell , ^^^-. «---^— yards.. 

Qln^fmiug,    Amo^tkfiafi: ,^^_„,_,_,.„^ ^^„__^yard3,. 

HosFflj^y*  women's  cotton  hose,  S8  to  2a  oz-_^^ ^ ^^ -.patrs.. 

Overcoatings,  i;]:iinclifll:a»  ctJtton  warp . ^^ .^yardi^^ 

Sheetings,  bJoached,  10-4,  Wamsutta  3.  T_— ,^ _, ...yarrta., 

SheetlnffB.  brown,  4-4,  Intrllftn  Head ^-—_- .^^^^-^-yarda-,. 

Sblrtlncs,  bleached,  4-1,   Lonsdale ...—__-__ yards.. 

Sulting^si.  ln(tii;o  blue*  all  wool,  H  oz. ,  Middlesex:--^, .„^ yard]»_. 

TJcldngs,  AmoHkeaff,  A.  O,  A.„.. „_. -„„.rnrd^„ 

Wometi'a  druss  fitJ^ods,  cAshmcTe,  cotton  warp,  Atlantic  F_. yards.. 

Ooal ,    anthracite,   ato va_^ ,__,__._ ^ ,,bns]iels_. 

Petroleiim,  reftncd.  IftO"  test ^*_,. —gallons.. 

Nails,  mt,  g-pcnny,  ience  and  common- ,   .  ,..-^^ __. pounds.. 

Nails,  wire,  fi-penny,  feiiw  and  common ^.. pounds.. 

Oarbiitiate  ol  lead  (white  lead),  AmraHcan,  In  olL^- ^-poundS- 

Cemcnt,.  Portland*  American: ^, ,__,_.__ .. ..tpairels.. 

QulDlne,  American , .^ ^ ^__.,^ ,.ouncea_, 

61  ass  ware »  tnmblora,  %  pint,  common , ^, ,_ ^-,-,. 


30.0 
97.8 

a 

G 

S4.8 
U.9 
77.4 
&3.g 
68.0 
10.2 
15.2 
71.3 
64.7 
3.9 
43.S 

32.7 
42.7 
Ifia.O 
1152.0 

S'kS 
2.2 

m.i 
29a. 0 


132. e 

36.9 
b 
d 
102.0 
44,7 
74.9 
03.9 

m.o 

12. ft 
20,3 
74,0 
60.3 

45.0 

27.7 

35.9 

45.9 

286.0 

t92.0 

S3. 6 

3.8 

IM.O 


a  1  pair  and  ?2.0S  over. 
c  fi  pairs  and  IS  cents  0¥«r. 


b  S  pairs  and  57  wnta  over, 
d  6  pairs  and  14  cetits  ovfir. 


7aE«e  o/  BO  pounds  of  If  utter  (Few  York  State  dairy)  in  1S96 
and  1907  whenr  fneasitred  h^  the  loholesale  prices  of  the  fol- 
lowing  staple  articles. 

[Ooiopiled  fiom  Bulletin  No.  7fi.  United  Statea  Bureau  of  Lab  or.  J 


iBoa, 


mf. 


OofTee,  Rio,  No.  7, _.^„_™_^_^^ ^^^^^^^^^ — ^_._pounda^. 

Stigar^,    fil*anulatet!_^^ : J._J.-_L.._._j____.' i.^_.__„,.„,, -pounds,. 

Teaj,   Formosa^    (lue,,^.^ — ,..^^^-^ ....... — ,^. — ^.t^ji*,^— pounds. 

Shoes,  men's  call  bal.,  Goodyear  welt ^^..,_„_*^ ,palra— 

Shoes,   woincn's  solid  grain . _^_.^ — .-_. ^.palrs.. 


Calico  p  Cotlict'O  prints. 
Denlma,    AraoHkeae — .. 
Drillings,   brown,    Pepper< 
Ginghams «    Aniofikeag,.... 
Hoalery 


^^^ ,yard3.*. 

.yards. 


^  .  wonieiji''fl  cotton  hose,  2^6  to  23  oa_^._,^.^_.. p._^..palr8-. 

Overcoatings,  chinchilla,  cotton  warp ^,_.-_^ ,yard8^^ 

Sbestlngs,  bleached,  1Q'»,  Wamsutta  S.  T^ . — ...yardi. 

Sheetin^-'tt  brown,  i^,  Indian  Head — ,-^ _.**,--^*-*„-FafdB._ 

Shfr tings,  bleached,   4-4,   Lonsdale,.,,..^ .....yai'ds-. 

SuItluL'Si  indiKo  blue,  all  wool,  14  oz,,  Mfddleeesc . — _,yard9. 

,*  Tlclflngs*  Amoskcadr.  A.   C.   A...^ — ^ ..,_,_,^ yards,. 

[   Women'^lieiis  floods,  cashmere^  cotton  warp,  Atlantic  F__yiirdj)__ 
'   Coal,   anlhradte.   stovC-— ^,-^ ^. _,„_„_.„ — ._„,,__-bUPheta-. 

Petroleum,   rehned,   l.W   test.^ — ^ .,. ^* gallons. 

Nails,  cutu  S-penny.  fenw  and  common .k^,^, „^ - potnids. 

Nails,  wire,  S-penny,  fence  and  common pounds.. 

Oarbonat^f!  of  lead  (wbite  lead),  Americiin,  In  olL'^....^.«._.pounda^, 
[  gOement,    Portland,   American-. ,-, ^ „,_.., barrelB^. 


'QuinlnH,  Amerk-an- — . ^_., 

Qlassware,  tumblers «  %  pint. 


,  ^„.  .ounc^ . . 


27.0 
78,5 
12.9 

a 

e 

63.4 
33.7 
58.1 
70. G 
Bl.O 

7.0 
11.1 

48.6 

a,  9 

32.7 
20.2 

24. a 

3S.1 
12^.0 
114.0 

64.4 
1.7 

13.  S 
222,0 


Si.  2 
114.9 
23.2 

b 

d 
88. 7 

3a,7 

64. g 

81.2 

77.0 

10. » 

17,5 

64.0 

52.1 

HA 

38.9 

23.9 

31.9 

39,7 

247.0 

252.0 

76, e 

3.2 

ao.i 

427.* 


,  1  pair  and  ^3  cents  over. 
3  pairs  and  78  ii^entis  oyer. 


b  1  pair  and  $3.51  over, 
d  G  pairs  aud  31  merits  over. 


When  the  comparative  valne  of  stiver  is  shovpn  the  decrease 
is  remarkable.    The  value  in  1907  la  less  than  in  18&6  when  meas- 
ured by  18  of  the  35  articles.    In  1S&6  the  vahie  of  10  ounces  of 
silver  was  equal  to  150,5  pounds  of  granulated  sufjar,  in  1907  it 
was     equal    to    but     141.9    pounds;     in     1896     equal     to     144.5 
3'ards  of  g-inirham.  In  1907  to  100. S  yards;  in  IS^^  ^^v^-aX  \j(i  V^'i.^ 
jards  of  Indian  Hea<3  sheetings,  in  \901  to  l"*.^  y^y^^\  va  \^Si^ 
eqtml  to  S0.3  bushels  of  stove  coal   (^a^t'hta<iiW> ,  \^  ViQTL  Vs  ^^jft* 
3B.3  bushels.    ITje  table  follows : 


lit 


PRICES  OF  FARM  PR0DIWT8. 


Value  of  10  ouneec  of  siimr  {fine  har)  in  18BS  and  1907  mhen 
measured  by  the  wholesale  prices  of  the  following  staple 
articles.  ^ 

lOompUed  from  BoUetla  So.  7»,  0nJted  States  Bureau  of  Labor.] 


Artldea. 


Coflee,  Bio*  No.  7 -. ^-. ^poundi.. 

Sugar,    granulated-^.^^ ^^—^^, -__,.,pouaiiei- 

lea^    ForraoBAp    rtiie __„ ..,„_ih. — ,—. __poiiDiia_, 

Sboe^j,  mea's  ealf  baj.,  Oooarear  welt . ,__patrji-- 

Sihoes,   IV omen >  HOlid  grain,— ^„ -.„^. ^. ^.,Diiira_, 

Ciilfc<j,  Cocheco  pdntfl-.-. ^ , — ,,__yardfl.. 

Deutms ,    Anioakeafr ^^^^^^„^„ ^ ^  — .^^ ^-jftrdB,, 

D/illIii|fi«»   bfo^riu   Pejiperrfl *_ , *„^^— — ^^yarLtfl,, 

l.iriighHin,!S,    Anioikeag-... ^-_^^... , yards.. 

fiofli(^ry,  wum<in  s  ratton  hoae,  S^  to  2S  m.^^ ..pairfi- 

OvereoEitiiiKB,  chluchllla,  cottou  warp , ^„___yard*_. 

Bhfiiftings,  bleaiihea,  10^4,  Wauisutta  S.  T^. yarrls-- 

!|he«:tliigi4,  bri>wo*  4-4 »  Indian  Head .«^^-_^.yardfl„ 

8lilrtlnK».  bleached,   1-i,    LotiB(laie.„.,.-^^..„ yards.. 

Buitings.  ImllfD  bJue*  all  wool,  U  o«*,  MlddleHCX ^_..yard«-j 

TIcldugQt  AmxjBk«at.  A.   O.  A.... ^, ,-._.„ ..yarde,. 

Women'a  drtiBB  ftoods,  L'a^hmere,  cottoti  warp»  Atlantic:  P^.y&rds-- 

Coal,   anthracltf^,   stove. ,, —,,„^ „,.,_,_ _, ^^. bughd8_ 

Petroleum.   reEine*.   150'   teat_^.... ...,, ^_„ _Iaallona 

Nnilfl,  cut,  S^peuny^  fenc$  and  vommon ^,. .-^^ ___pouu(Ja^, 

Nails,  wire,   B-iHTnuj-,  fmee  aud  eommoa -„* ..^.pouudi., 

Carbonate  of  lead  {uhitp  lead),  Aaierlcaa,  io  oiL^.^ ^^,_.poum1,a_^ 

Cement,   Portland ,    Atnerivart-,- ,  „^ „,^ .^ barrels^ . 

QuUiJDc.   Ameriean. . . .^^_^.  „ .„_,^_o juces 

Glasfiware,  tumblers,  ^  pint*  eominou-^___^*"— ^-^*,. ^-. 


l^e.      1907 


110,0 

IQiM 
15.7 
23,3 

53.7 

m.^ 

3.1 
2g.3 
455.0 


a  2  pairs  aud  $2.02  over. 
t  8  pa  Irs  and  2  cent*  over. 


b  K  pairis  and  S9  tMjnta  over, 
d  6  PfUrff  and  50  otnta  over. 


IncireaBe    In    VaIoc  af  F&rnt    LanilH, 

The  Government  census^  figures  covering-  the  periods  of  1900 
and  1905  show  that  medium  farm  land^  in  the  United  States  are 
valued  at  $23,745,420,567»  compared  with  $16,614,647,481  in  1900,  a 
gain  of  32  per  cent  in  five  yeara.  The  average  value  per  acre  in 
1905  was  $39.28,  compared  with  $20.50  in  1900, 


I 


A^merlcan    AAlhrAelle    Sold    OlieAper    tn    Canada    titan    in    the 
United    (Jtote*^ — ^^et    there    !■    AO    TarllT    oa    AnftirAclte, 

[From  the  Treuton  Gassette,] 

They  wail  over  the  fact  that  the  steel  people,  the  watehraakera, 
sewing  machine  manufacturers,  implement  buildt^rs  and  so  on 
sell  their  prodiiotii!  cheaper  in  Europe  than  they  d^  m  their  home 
markets*  imjing  the  ocean  freight.  This  fact  arises  more  from 
eoiupefeition,  from  a  desire  to  enlarge  their  field  of  trade,  and 
more  to  the  tricka  of  trade  than  to  the  tarilf. 

For  proof  of  this,  proof  that  can't  be  set  aside,  here  is  the  faict 
that  American  anthracite  coal  was  sold  cheaper  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  than  it  was  to  the  American  consnmer.  There  is  Hb  duty 
either  way  on  coal.    Coal  ia  an  unprotected  article, 

W  PR]  til   Of  United    Klnirdoin  AAd  UAlted    Stat  en. 

The  New  York  Herald  in  1907  published  a  despatch  from  IjOti- 
don  announcing-  that  two  well  known  statisticians,  Dr.  W.  J.  Har- 
ris and  Rev.  K,  A.  Like,  had  by  a  careful  calculation  estimated 
the  wealth  of  th*^  United  Kingdom  at  $4fi,OO0,O0O,OO0.  or  JP  1,035 
per  capita,  Tlic  United  States  Census  Office  estimated  the  wealth 
of  the  United  States  in  1905  at  $107,000,000,000,  or  $1,310  per 
t*apita* 


1 


'  An    A    finrty    %'ha'vvm   Itaelf    homoKHPAenAH,    al»le    to    Kraiip    tlte 

frAlli  ^vitii  FeMp4.-ot  to  Ae%v  iMmu^iii  able  to  cIIhcatiI  AAlAiF^rtant 

dlfTer^Aeea    oT    opinion,    iieA»itive    witli     r^Miievt     t»    tlie    sac- 

eejif»fAl     iiialnteuAAce    cif    government,     aAd     Jilsrhly     v:1iaritrt>il 

vrfiA    thf    f^'jHftonff n>f flty    «>f    Mj*    oliilgfAtlun    to    \\\^    pc-oiile    At 

inrx^^t  it  t^MtHhtifthem   Jli   claim  tf»   the  coAUd^nt^t  tit  t\ii«  'im\].V\e 

A«fcf  #o  if^  0tn»tinumnc^  Jn  i»ollticiU  po^rrer^^Mon.  ^Wm.  H..  T&t'i^  , 

mg  JUTajutju    City,    Ala. 
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ABMWUITVRAL  FR0SFEEIT7.  Igfl 

i^Ai^UB  OF  the:  FAcraav  to  the  farmer. 

I'rnptica.1  una  Htntlistleal  i3Tldmpe  that  Mmiufiit^lurlniff  £Im- 
tnblivhiBieiitA  liic-<to>iifl«  tlie  Elarnfngrm  of  F'aiPiiiprM  Im  the 
SiC^ctlon  Where  Located  it  nil  Ailvaiii,'e  the  IVrmjiiieiil  %'»1uir 
ttf  FartiL  Properties. —A  Cnui|»arl«c»n  of  CDudllloiiM  Jn  the 
Mana/imetai-ins:     and      Nonmnnafaeturliiir      Seettcmif,     Baaea-^l 

The  table  here  presented  illustrates  hy  flgures  taken  from 
official  reports  the  valut*  to  the  farmer  of  the  location  of  miimi' 
factnriTig  industries  in  his  iniinediata  vicinity.  That  the  exist- 
ence of  a  great  man  n  f  a  c  tu  r  i  n  g  i  nd  u  iitry  i  n  the  f  o  i  in  try  — a  n  i  udu  s- 
try  which  employs  S  million  people  and  pay??  wages  and  salarieb 
amOTinting  to  2^/2  biHionM  of  dollars  per  annum — is  of  gre^t 
value  to  the  farming  interests  goes  VitHoiit  saying,  hiit  that  the 
location  of  the  factor>^  in  the  imm*>diate  vicinity  of  the  farm 
adds  to  the  value  of  that  farm  and  to  the  earningM  of  those  ^ 
who  own  or  occupy  it  is  also  true,  fl 

Mr.  MrKinl^y  remarked  in  the  House  of  RtopreKentativets  in  h 
the  discussions;  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  that  '*  the  establishment 
of  a  furnace  or  factory  or  mill  in  any  neighborhood  has  the 
effect  at  once  to  enhance  the  value  of  all  property  and  all  values 
for  miles  surrounding  it;"  and  Thomas  B,  Kfcd,  of  Maine^  in- 
quired, *^ Which  is  it  better  for  the  farmer  tu  do^send  hvs  aur- 
plus  a  thousand  miles  to  the  seacoast,  3,000  miles  across  the 
water  and  sell  it  to  the  mechanic  who  gets  less  wages,  or  sell 
it  right  here  at  home  to  the  mechanic  who  gets  more  wages?" 
** Every  farmer  knows/' said  Repreneotative  Brewer,  of  Michigan, 
in  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  *'t.hat  he  cannot  send  to  foreigners  his 
potatoes,  vegetables,  and  many  othi*r  things  which  he  grrows 
upon  tha  farm  and  that  he  must  rely  upon  the  home  market  for 
the  same,  and  this  is  why  the  lands  in  rough  and  rocky  New 
England  and  sterile  New  Jersey  are  more  valuable  than  are  ^ 
fertile  lands  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota."  H 

"The  extraordinary  effect,'*  said  President  Grant,  in  a  mea- 
sage  to  Congress,  **produced  in  our  country  by  a  resort  to  di- 
versified orcupations  has  built  a  market  for  the  products  of 
fertile  lands  deijtint'd  for  the  seaboard  and  the  markets  of  the 
worM.  The  American  system  of  loeatiag  various  and  extensive 
manufactories  next  to  the  plow  and  the  pasture  and  adding 
connecting  railroads  and  steamboats  has  prot^iced  in  our  dis- 
tant interior  country  a  resnlt  notieeable  by  the  intelligent  S 
portions  of  all  commerrial  nations,"  ^| 

The  table  which  folbnvs^  made  Up  from  ofticial  figures,  is  in- 
tended to  illustrate,  in  some  degree^  the  effect  upon  the, farm 
and  its  oceupsnt  of  the  proximity  of  manufacturing  industries.   B 
In  preparing  this  table  that  part  of  the  United  J^tates  lying  ^t 
north  of  the    Potomac  and   Ohio  rivers  and  cast  of  the  Missis-   ^ 
sippi    kns   been    taken    as   the   chief   manufacturing    seetion    of 

•  the  country,  and  the  value  of  the  farm  lands  and  farm  products 
in  thfit  section  is  contrasted  with  that  in  the  other  part  of 
the  iTriitetl  States,  which  has  comparatively  little  manufactur- 
ing and  may  be  termed  the  agricultural  hut  non-mannfacturing 
section.     The   portion   of  the  United   States  designated   as  the 

Imannfaetnring   section   in   this  table   and   discussion,   then,   in-  f 
tiludes  olt  of  the  New  England  and  :Middle  States  and    Mary-   ■ 
land.   District    of  Columbia,   Ohio,    Indiana,  Illinois,    Wisconsin,    H 
ond    Michigan.      This    mamifaelnring    section    eonlains.    speak-    B 
ing  in   round  terms,  oneJialf  (50. !>  per  cent)   of  the  population     ™ 
of    the   United    States,   while   the    agricultural,   but    non-mnnn- 
facturing  section,  lying  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers 
and    west    of    the    Mississippi    contains    the    other    half    (49.1 
per   cent.)    of   the   population.      In    the    section    north    of   the 
Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers  and   east  of  the    ^tississippi  is  pro- 
dnced  77  per  cent  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  other  section  Sit  per  cent^  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the 
census  of  iSOii     The  section  designated  as  the   manvifact\\v\^*-^ 
section  lios  no  advantage  in  soU  or  c\\ti\^\*  q\^t  X'^ltse,^  -^i;iix\awcv"& 
of  flit'  fttber  seetion. 

Mart-  fhnn  one-half  nf  tl^e  i^-beat,  t\vc»'\\\iviX^  <%t  ^'^^^  q^^^^t^.-b^ 
Of  the  cotton,  and   by  far  the   largest   &\ia\r^  ol  *Cs\^  ^x^^\^  ^'^ 


I 
I 


I 
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IM  AGRICULTURAL  PROBFERITY. 

wool  supply  of  the  Uriited  States  are  procltieed  in  tlte  ag-fkul- 
tural  aud  non-iDanufacturing:  section,  white  nciore  tha»  thj*ei.- 
fourths  of  the  manufactures  are  produced  in  the ,  manufacttir- 
ing-  section,  thfc  population  in  the  two  sections  being  practic- 
ally  equaU 

This  dJTisJon  of  tlie  territory  of  the  United  States  into  these 
two  great  sections — each  containing  oue-half  of  the  poptilation, 
the  one  performing  approximately  three-quarters  of  the  manu- 
facturing- of  the  United  States  and  the  other  approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  itgricultural  industry  of  the  country — 
giT^s  an  opportunity  for  a  broad,  intelligent  and  absolutely 
fair  study  of  the  effect  of  the  proximity  of  the  factory  upon  the 
farmer  as  relates  to  the  value  of  his  property  and  its  annual 
production  and  of  his  tpwn  earning  power  as  an  individuaL  It 
will  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  table  that  the  averagre  valtie 
per  aore  of  all  farm  lands  in  the  manufacturings  section  i» 
1900  was,  according^  to  the  census,  $24  per  acre,  and  in  the  non- 
manufacturing  section^  %\2  per  acre;  and  the  averag-e  value  of 
lands  and  buildings  in  the  mauufacturing  section^  %'dZ  per 
acre,  and  in  the  n  on -manufacturing  section,  less  than  $15  per 
acre;  while  the  value  per  acre  of  Improved  land  only,  including' 
buildings,  was,  in  tlie  manufacturitig  section,  $53  per  acre, 
and  in  the  other  section  but  $31.  The  average  value  of  buiJd- ^ 
ings,  which  represent  in  some  degree  the  savlngfs  of  the  farmer, M 
was,  in  the  maaufacturing  aactJon^  $15  per  improved  acre,  andW 
In  the  non-manufacturing  section  $5,50  per  improved  acre, 
while  of  implements  used  upon  the  farms  the  value  per  im- 
proved acre  in  the  manufacturing  section  was  uearlj  twice  as 
great   as  in   the   non-manufacturing   section*     Coming   to    the 

»  value  of  farm  products^  the  average  value  per  improved  acre 
in  the  manufacturing  section  was  $141,  and  in  the  nou -manufac- 
turing section  $101,  The  average  value  per  head  of  mileli 
cows  in  the  manufacturing  section  was  $33*  and  in  the  other 
section  $27,  The  average  value  per  head  of  horses  in  the  manu- 
facturing section  was  SfiO,  and  in  the  non-manufacturing  sec- 
It  ion  $4.1,  and  the  average  value  of  farm  products  per  persoii 
engaged  was,  in  the  manufacturing  aectioiij  $619,  and  in  the 
non -manufacturing  section  $394, 
Thus  in  all  of  these  evidences  of  prosperity,  earrtings^  value 
of  property,  etc.,  the  condition  of  the  farmer  in  the  manu- 
facturiug  section  was*  according  to  the  figures  of  the  last 
census,  much  higher  than  that  in  the  non-manufacturing  sec- 
tion, despil^e  the  fact  that  the  non-manufactunng  section  has 
soil,  climate^  landp,  and  producing  power  quite  as  favorable 
and  in  many  cases  more  favorable  than  those  of  the  manu- 
facturing geetion.  fn  the  great  and  final  measure  of  relative 
prosperity  of  the  farmer  in  the  two  sectionsj  as  indicated  by 
the  item  *'Average  value  of  farm  products  per  person  engaged/^* 
the  earniugs  of  the  farmer  in  the  manufacturing  section  are 
57  per  cent,  greater  than  those  in  the  non-maniHacturing  sec- 
tion whose  soil,  climate,  etc.,  and  prducing  capacity  certainly 
equaU  if  they  do  not  surpass  as  a  whole^  those  of  the  tnanu- 
fact u ring  section  as  a  whole. 

■  Another  measure  of  the  relative  prosperity  of  the  people  of 

the  two  sections  is  found  in  the  deposits  in  savings  banks,  in 
which  the  per  capita  in  the  manufacturing  section  is  $57,  and 
in  the  non-manufae taring  ^section  less  than  $7,  wkile  of  deposits 
in  all  bfinksi  the    per  capita  in  the   manufacturing  section   is 
$153  and  in  the  other  section  $:i7.  The  assessed  value  of  real 
N         and  pf  rsonai  property,  that  measure  of  accumulations  and  per- 
K     manent  prosperity  is,   in  the  manufacturing  section,   $606    per 
H     capita  and  in  the  nou-maoufacturing  section  $378  per  capita, 
^^     while  in   other  evidences  of  prosperity,   such  as  salaries  paid 
^V     to  teachers  in  public  schools,  newspapers  circulated,  etc»s  the 
K     per  capita  is  also  greatly  in  favor  of  the  manufactunng  sec* 
■     tion. 

^  This  table  is  compiled  in  every  particular  from  official  sta- 

tistics,  chieffy  those  of  the  census  of  190t>,  though  Vn  a  ievr  Itv- 
stanceB  those  of  the  Department  of  AgricultUTe,  wYvetfc  l>ie  \^V 
ter  couid  be  utilized  to  obtain  data  lor  &  later  5 eat  v\iaia  t\ve, 
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Attention  m  called  to  the  map  of  the  United  States  on  the 
isomer  of  this  voluuae,  which  iiifJIcates  the  two  sections  her«  disir 
eutsiitfd  and  some  of  the  countries  presented. 

Relative  f^oitdUiotii^  of  pro^^perit^  in  the  manufacturing  and  non-  ] 
mitmifavtiiring  sevtw}i&  of  the  United  States ^  respecttccly.* 

LFrom  Qeasua  at  1900.] 


Pat  cent  of  total  populnttoa  at  Onited  Statea.. 

Per  tjeiit  ol  loLal  m^em  of  United  iijtatea^^ 

Grij&s  value  of  manutacturtd  Id   IWJO . 

Ptr   t^afc   ot   tutnl    mafiufutit tires    lAToduued   la 

swcUofi __. 

RalarJflfl  &ud  wagea  paid  In  manufact^reii  lo  10!)Q. 
Kumber  of  persoDS  employed  in  maDufactuiea 

la   1900  ..___. , .. 

Averagre  VBliio  jytr  arr«  of  ftU  farm  laads.-^.-.. 
Average  value  per  ai-re  of  till  laadB  and  build- 
lugs    _,„-,,.„„_.„„ _, -. 

Average    value    p*r    aure    of    laud    (Improved 

only)    and    buildiPEn,.. „. 

Average  value  of  buildlngis  per  Improved  ttt^re.- 
Averag«   value   Of   Impleiiients    owned    per   im- 

provetl    acre   ^^^ ^___^ ,,__^ 

|^T«rag«  value  per  head  of  milch  cows ^ 

"^  rage  value  per  head  tjf  hortie:; __,- 

_,rage  value  of  all   farm  producti,    per  im- 
proved   acre  ^ .^. . 

Average  value  of   fartn   producta,    per  person 

engagfHl    ..„-..-^^--^^. ^,_^ ,„-_. 

DcpqfilU  m  ifavhitfB  banKs,  total .^^ 

Deposits  In  savings  banks,   per  capita _^__ 

f>f;pO!sits  111  all  hanke,   totaU _«. 

Deposit!^  In  all  banks,  per  eaplta _*__-_ 

Baulc    elearlngg,    total ^., . 

Bunk  clearings,  average  per  capita.^ ^_, 

BanlclDg  resources,    totfll--, ,,,-,, 

Bniikinj?  TGf:Oj,rfflJi   average  per  capita^.. .._ 

Eeal  ^nd  person »!  propirrty,  usf^es^^d  valuation- 

Real  and  pemonal  proi%crty,  per  paplta.. 

8n]arj^  paid  teachers  in  pitbllc  sfhooLs^^. ^^. 

Newspapers  pulilistaecl,    nunibf^r ^ , 

T^owepapera,    aggregate    eirculation^„_.-^^»^__,. 


Manufacturing 
Beotlou. 


11. 1 

77 
tS.lH.^36,633 

$32.50 
m.B7 

*70,356,QfrO,m 
$1,973.™ 

ta,eia.?:QO,(NK) 

f23,445,80'J.fiM 

S>.l'il 
6,163,125.616 


UtHerBtatoB, 


i9.l 
12,988.308,0^ 

aa 

|iM»  471.656 

3.273,917 
SL2.78 

¥11.35 

p. 47 
ft27.4a 

|101,4D 

|24&,n:W,047 

IS.  07 

91,384,(}6d,395 

*37ao 

$3 .225, 479, S^) 

S^!0.4O 

$3,167,500,000 

118.10 

lit},  388,667,233 

^a.6o 

|63,iSE.7ai 

s,ooo.osa,i33 


I 


•Manilfactiirfug  section  iueludefl  area  north  of  the  Potomac  add  Ohio  and 
eaRt  of  the  Wl8BJfiPlr>pi  ►  vIk.,  the  New  England  and  Middle  StuteSi  and  Mary- 
land, DistHet  oi  Columbia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  lUlnols,   Michigan,   and  Wisconaln. 


SfIF:KP    AND    WOOL    IJTDUSTRY- 

flume   FlffQren    f»n    the   Ldssep    under   Free   Trade    in    Wool. 

The  losses  to  the  sheep  and  wool  producers  of  the  country 
through  the  Wihs  on -Gorman  tariff  law,  which  placed  wool  on  the 
free  list,  are  well  re  in  em  be  red  in  g-wneral  terms,  hut  the  actual 
fibres  regard in^  the  fall  in  the  value  of  sheep  and  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  sheep  and  the  wool  produced  are  such  aa 
to  justify  presentation.  Thfi  fig-ure^  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ahow  that  the  number  of  sheep  ia  the  United  States  on 
January  1^  1893,  two  nionth,'ii  after  the  election  of  President 
Cleveland,  w^as  47,273,553,  and  their  value  $125,909,254.  The  same 
authority,  the  Department  of  Ag^riculturey  operating  under  a 
Democratic  Administration,  ahow^ed  on  Jan,  1,  18%,  the  closing 
year  of  President  Cleveland's  term,  36,818,643  sheep  la  the  United 
States  and  their  value  illi7jO20,&43,  Here  is  a  decrease  of  more 
I  than  JO  millions  or  nearly  25  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  sheep 
f  and  a  decrease  of  58  million  dollars,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  in 
their  value  during"  Provident  Cleveland's  term,  under  whicli 
wool  was  placed  on  the  free  list.  By  January  1,  1D03,  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  had  reached  6^»1364,876j  and  the  value  $168,315,750, 
an  intrrease  of  practically  75  per  cent,  in  the  numti^T,  ^w$l  V^ 
per  ceat.  in  the  value  of  the  sheep  m  t\ie  dow^itic'^,  'X:>qas.,^w^* 
fver,  7S  not  all  of  the  loss  to  the  iat^neT — a,  \(3a^  t^l  vi^^^'Vs  ^^ 
tnUIion  dollars  in  the  value  of  sKeep  alotie.  t^v^^**  ^^^  "^^ 
a  ^reat  Joss  ia  wooh     The  quantity    oi  T?*fCio\  ^to^^^^^  ^"^  ^^^ 
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was  JO.'J  million  pounds  and  by  i-^io  Inui  fallen  to  20j  million 
IKHfuds  und  did  not  a^rain  reach  tin*  Mm  million  line  until  19U1, 
when  it  was  MY^  millions  and  in  IIM):*,  ;:in  millions.  Here  was 
a  reihu'tion  of  practically  <ine-third  in  the  i|iianrity  of  wool 
pnnluced  in  ISU5  as  compared  with  1^''3.  Hut  even'  this  does 
not  measure  the  loss,  since  the  value  per  pound  of  the  reduced 
}.  rod  net  ion  was  far  below-  that  of  prior  years.  \\oo\  price 
(piotations  jiublished  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that 
grades  of  wool  which  sold  at  :^5  cents  per  pi>uud  in  lSi#l  had 
fallen  to  19  cents  per  pound  in  lvi»6  and  by  iwoi  were  again 
above  the  price  of  AO  cents  per  pound.  A  careful  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  wool  product  of  the  United  States  made  by  an 
eminent  authority  on  the  subject  puts  the  total  value  of  the 
wool  pnuluct  of  the  country  in  1S92  at  7y  million  dollars,  and 
in  ISiMi  at  :\'2yi  millions,  a  loss  of  46^^  millions.  Adding*  this 
loss  in  wool  to  the  5S  million  dollars  loss  in  value  of  sheep, 
above  ipmted,  gives  a  grand  total  of  the  loss  to  the  farmer 
in  the  value  of  sheep  and  wool  of  over  VX>  million  dollars  foT 
a  single  year  for  which  this  calculation  is  maile.  or  approxi- 
mately UK)  million  dollars  for  the  four  years  of  the  Cleveland 
Administration.  In  1^07  the  value  of  wool  was  estimated  by 
exiHMts  at  $TS,000,000»  or  two  and  one-half  times  that  of  1896. 

Kttfpct  q(  Protection  and  Free  Trade  in   Recmrd  to  Skeep. 

The  oftlcial  reports  v^f  the  United  Stares  Government  upon 
the  subject  v>f  sheep  raising  and  sheep  values  teach  a  wonder- 
fid  lesson. 

From  IS7S  to  Is^^C.  inclusive,  the  Morrill  tariff"  <  protection) 
was  in  fv»rvo.  and  the  numlH'r  of  sheep  rhroug-hout  the  country 
iucrt\»sed  by  over  UaKXUKV  during  this  perii^i. 

The  tariff  of  iJ^So  was  in  force  from  1>>.^  to  1^S9,  inclasive, 
The  duties  impostnl  by  this  tariff  upo::  raw  wool  amounted 
to  no  more  than  a  rv venue  tariff  .^:i  \arr.s  a:Al  some  gther 
gv^Hls  prvnluced  from  wool:  c«"»iiseqi:er.:'.y  the  result  of  this 
tariff  as  a  whole  was  not  prv^icctive.  Ur-i.:er  its  o^ieration  the 
r umber  of  sheep  throughout  the  U:i::evl  S:iites  decreased  by 
iilv>ut   i\vK\Vv\V. 

ri'e  McKiuley  tariff.  ^><issevl  '::  :>V'.\  wis  .»  scientific  tariff  as 
;tpt*li«\l  to  wvH»I  growing,  with  The  resv.*:  Thit  the  number  of 
shee;»  TV.rvnighout  the  v■^nlntr\  ir.cr^a^ev:  Vy  -early  4,000.000 
lv*o*v  :*'e  frx*o-ir:u;o  oUvtiov.   v^-f  :^: : 

V>o  W'lsor.  tar-ff,  N^rth  frxv*  rraJ.c*  v.  \\  '"..  vraoTioally  went 
•"•  *  <«'*vv:  whov.  ^•r  v>*e ',•»'..'.  w,i>  ;*":■,: el.  .tv..:  immediately 
:  *  i*  -* , V  V  s  :  '*  ro ;:  a:  :•  v^  v :  v*  c  k-  ,^  v.  ■ :  -\  .  r:»cv.  v  "  ^  -l ; v  rease.  and  from 
'  <    ■  : . *  *> V ."  >l On*  ! V  a  s;xi  l\\   a  >v" :: :  ;■ .  •  v '. .  •  v 


— . 

,•   *.''  vj::c\    :,v.-T  rxvv.:jvs<v,   t'^.s*   s^-  ;■:  ~:    s<.iiedules  of  the 

,=  .-\-- 

' '  <-  \  :  ;i : :  •* .  ;i  * • .:  \*  ■  T  >  :  >  i'  i:  T  ?  ".:  s?*   ' :  y  -  :  -  •: : '  '  :s  ihr«.>ugh  the 

"<'v-    > 

* "    ,^ T   W  * ■  •  ,i V. :    \U"  Iv ■  *•  ■  e>    .; •*. /.   .-,    V. i  V  .  . ".  .  i r.  Congress  the 

>.v- 

.«v  <  "c      'n:.:s:t\    v  —  .x-  atj-'v     .Vi-A".    -;    yrosjier.     From 

V.,:     - 

.    . ..  ;    . .. . - .  ^:  ..  ^    .  :.  -   .  ■. ..   .. . . ...  ■  .^.  _    -  -•    ^-■. . ,. ..  -.noreased  by 

*    "• 

•   .:-vi  :>*-r  \,i    •;'    "vT-^jL^z--.:   :--   :"  "     -    I -^Ilara. 

V" 

,'  . -".v  .'-  •.*"   T.vV.—  A".:  :>:-<  :t:s.::    "  r^^^ri  :o  the  num- 

\"  ■ 

>  •,'.;••.•   .«**V   :r. -.'.;:•.  v.:    :"-:•   v  ■  :~--      >  r..-*;   m'lre  im 

*.  ■v>. 

'  **■'   -/x'  <'T;v:   .S'i  :o  \A  .i*      ;■•/.:•  7  :>.e    M-^rrill  tariff 

..,  .^      -  ..  ov    -vr    ':>*>*    «.\s    >:    ■     ^v- :    "f    'r.:*rhest    $2.55. 

-■  ■  ,■  - 

:.i-  *  .-;   :«'   :^4-    :.'«,->:    v- ,-    •■:-  "r.rad  was  $1.91 

"  ■    - 

■          a:'.-^-:   vr-xv    «As   f:  :•      ;  "•:;r   ->t    McXinlev   tariff 

■"." 

.  ^          .V  «As  ^*  •-:  .^".-   :    .    '   i    .>•   V-  :-   $£.«,"  Under 

'';'-' 

'    /    -■,-   ".'Wi'st   vr  00   \*,^s   >■  '^    .-  ■    -*~r   hich^st   price 

-  ; 

\       --0    V  "i\x     •,-.''    r-            ,<-    v-o^^    waa  $S.58 

,--       • 

'o%x    :>o   ^;;  "0    ^^s     .    .     . .-     :      >    r?  per  head. 

.:••>-  .-^ V   .;;:v  vr  >v    v.  -."■.o  "^  >-. /.  -    .     *     •     ,-.•  .-n. 
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Report  of  the  United  States  Government  on  sheep  ruisinff  from 
181S  to  IS98,  ittclmive,  and  report  for  1900,  ftttsed  upon  the 
shet^P'iaisiiiff  vi;n&us  of  the  American  Protective  Tariff 
League^ 


year, 

Number 
uf  sheep. 

Average 

price 
per  iitad. 

Total 
vaiuei 

Tiie    Motrm    tftrlfT; 

1878...    , . . 

1879„...__„_ _„_ 

1880 .... ,., 

iysi____ , 

38,123,800 
40,765,900 
43,576.809 
45,016,224 
43,237,291 

60,626,625 
50,360,243 
4^,322,331 

44, 7513,  :n  4 

43,5H,TPi5 

42.5t)£),07[! 
44,336,072 

43,431,136 
44,93fi,;i65 
47.273,553 

45.0JS,0n 
42.294,064 

3e,m,7g9 

38,818,643 

i 
37.656.960 
39,114,453 
41,883,065 
59,756,718 

ea,o;i9.ooi 

63,961,976 
ai,ri30,144 
45,170,423 
50,631,019 
S3, 240, 38^ 
53,631,000 

p.09 
2.21 
2.39 
2.37 
2.52 

1.31 
2.14 
1.91 
2.01 

t.m 

2,13 
2.^7 

2.49 
2.58 
2.68 

l.BS 

1.58 
1.70 
1.82 

2.46 
2.7S 
2.93 
tM 
2.65 
2.64 
%M 
2.82 
3,51 
3.83 
3.|8    1 

*79,0a3,9«4 
S)0. 230,537 
lot. 070, 753 
106, 59 4, 054 
124,365,835 

110, 00(3. 70e 
107,960,650 
e2,44S,«fl7 
89,«72,a3:> 
80,270,926 
W),640,aBt) 
100,659,761 

10B,397,447 
116,121,290 
125,909,^1 

89,186.110 
66,6^5,787 
65,167.735 
67,020,942 

9^,721.133 
107,6;j7,530 

IS«2.„ _„„.___. .^^ ._. 

THe  tttrlflf  of  1883: 

1883_  .- „ . 

1884    _    _.    „            _„, _^    

IS»5.  - „_ 

11988      ,_ -        _,„._ 

1S87,- ^_„,.    „„_ 

1888..     .    _^    ^ 

iKMy , ^. , „ 

TUB  MeKlQley  torifl: 

1S,« .„ ._ 

ISiiL... _  , ^ 

1892- ,„_ .„__.. 

The  WHsan  tariff,   free  trade  In  wool. 
1  m^. „  .,. .:....._ -.2 

18W .,  __      „„„ ... 

The  Dlngtey  tariff: 

18H7.. ......__ „,„,„ 

>^Mnl^P 

122,665,913 

19D0.__  ..__„...  __._..__ 

mai .__. ^ 

iBii^' !""  ~ :""'""'""'" " "" '" "       " 

190  *. .. . ...  ..  .  _  . 

190n_     „, . 

178,072,476 
let.  446.0^1 
168.315,750 

ia:i,'>att,ow 

127,331,8)0 
179,053,11 

iwa. . .. 

I90T „... :..      .   ...... 

204,210,129 
211,738,00  ► 

I 
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'Wool   P ro d net i 4^11,  liuportitf  CouHumptlciu^   Matiufactttre,   Price 
of  Ift'oo!,   and   Vnlne  of  Sheep   on   FnrmB,   If^TS  to  190T* 

This  table,  show  in j^  the  home  prodvH7taon  and  im]Jort8  of  wool, 
the  pereeiitag-e  whieb  foreign  -wocjI  forms  of  the  total  rnnsump- 
tiou,  the  price  of  wool  in  the  United  States,  anc]  tbe  number 
and  value  of  sheep  on  farms,  covers  tlie  period  frotn  1875  to  1907, 
and  enaljles  a  comparison  of  couditions  under  the  protective 
system  with  tbo.se  under  free  trade,  since  wool  was  admitted 
free  of  duty  under  the  Wil^^on  Act»  which  went  into  effect  August 
27,  1894,  and  oontin^ied  in  operation  until  July  24,  1897.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  vvool  imported  increased  enorruously 
dnringr  that  time,  that  the  price  of  domestic  wool  fell  to  about 
one-half  of  that  of  fori  nit  r  years,  that  the  nurulier  of  sheep  on 
farms  was  materially  reduced  and  their  price  per  bead  also  great- 
ily  reduced,  so  that  the  value  of  slieep  on  farms  fell  from  125 
million  dollars  shortly  before  the  enactment  of  that  law  to  65 
millions  in  the  latter  part  of  its  operation. 


I 
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Tlip  eonrMC  of  the  Republican  part^  Hlnoe  It*  or^nnlEailori 

In    1N>50,    nnd    Urn    renl    nfinninptton    of    ccintml    In    IMUl  l* -ilnwh 

to '  the     TtfeMeiiC    dn^-,     in     reniarkahl«^    for    tho    forenij^lit    and 

I    nhltlty    eif    ItH    l<»Bcl**r»,    for    tUf?    lUweCiillne    un^l    unlidarlty     of 

Itm     nienib^rM.    for    Itn    efllplene^'     and     de^iv    He  line     of    reM|»on» 

nthilfty    for   the    pri*weirvfttton    nnd   pncffpiisf  iil  '  imii^itcaiirn'f    of 

\    the     K^veviiiiient,    and     fur     the     K'l'eateitt     reMOt|r«^fuUie?iM     Id 

/liir^ptinn-     the     various     trying     ami     dtttlcult     Ihkiipii     Arhleli    a 

'.hiiitorjr    o^    n»iv    a    full    hnir-eenturj^-    have    preAealed    foi^    Ai'#- 

liitloa.— >Flon.    Wni.    H.    Taft,   ai    KaoHan    City,    Mo.  1     cmj 

■    1 .  •. ,  o  i 
Gove^runiont     loiiJVt     be     Sionewt,     liaiilii«^4*i     denlln«:    uifiMt     hf» 
'.  litioare    with    the    principles    of    rl^rht    and    Juntlee,    the    tUliv^v. 

that  ar(*  imre  and   elean  and   of  Kood  TevnT*!*'  "wvTft«.V  \>it  *e^t^L\w^\ 
*n»id     uoilerJ^IoM'    *lie     Tvhole     tnlirle     ot     t>ia.v     \'ftH\\%.'wK\**T\Afc     ^'^v^ 
liwtnmt  «ii/ej4uiirff   oar   HchootH   and  Iacijv*    i;iTiiTe  hlh^  \^'w'^fcl^^*^*''  J^"* 
,  tite-    very    fouiicfatloa    «f    our    liberties,    iKe:    Xnae^v^vixw    ^^^^IT^    "^ 
l^oMtaiHKter-t'etieriil      Cortelroti     ^tt     itineoXn?*     lfi^Tfc«'ft^'= 
jAmerlf^au    lrif«.     .^         , 


Irlftl 
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Wo&l  prodnHion,  itniiort^,  vtmsumptimt,  and  manufatture  in  the 
United  mat^H:  aim/  imm  af  tcnol  and  value  of  »hcep  on  farms^ 

1815  tu  imn. 

ITiom  the  SttttlBtlcAl  Abatrni^t  of  the  Utitt^  BUUii.  ISOT.] 


Hon.     I  iinporti. 


*  °  Va^ue  of 

§■3'  Irnport«  of  wool, 

%  B  lures  or. 


.  Founda. 
„_  m,ooo,ooo 

„,  £00, 000. wo 

..-232,50O,0lK] 
.__  2H),0gO,OUJ 
.„  27t,0OO,O<XI 
.„  29ft,lM]0,0t« 
.„t^00.0:)O,030 

._  lOi^OOOpOOO 

__  m},(m,m\ 

...  ift>, O.JO, 900 

.__i7ti,  000^00(3 

.,.  :fe>'J.00O,O;K3 
.__  J9(,000,0oa 

_  J03,n3p0oo 

..  I0)j4a.000 
..    .73,47i,70eJ 

.,    :i6,7ao,eai 

.,   I'SS, 633,621 

.     iie.ijii.oia 

...  2;JB.2[)4,750 


Doll&TB. 

aajas.doo  04,320.85^ 
a=i,ai(5,300  i«,(iua.3is 

la-i.yoip^iKj;  tiO,atf2,S83 

S5, 7 10, 500;  aO,eOd.Oo2 

&i,i2a,MOoi  7J,oaj,aa4 
40,76:.,aoo|  uo. 230, 537 

iSp-TdJ^ftl  L0..070,7^ 

'■','-/.::  M  l:^i,3«t{,3iJi 
■|j.'--.'.J,  Htf, 901,700 
■ju.^n^,;  Id- 107, 000,650 
4d,i*:ii,aaij  0-2,44S.M7 
44. 7W.  ail  I  RT,§r2,8 
14, 5 H, 755  B9, 279, 930 
42,is*.^07J  tKKeio,3ao 
41,3-W.07a  100,aiJ,7fll 
l^>42l,l!iW|J,3t)7pllO 
^).^.<«H,  1:11  ,tj^ 
4i;27li/>W™,SK)J,2flO 
45,0 iy, 017,  Sa,li*8,ll0 
42,2^11,051  66,885,707 
3a,20ft,7«3  6'i,ie7J35 
36,§lti,6t,'l  fi7.020,»iS 
S7,a-»tiJ»30  92,721,133 
3y,ni.4->:i  l07,fltf7.M0 
41,883:035  122 .86=j, 913 
SSJjiH,  71 8  173,072.470 

6a,ri!i,o:n  iflU44e,<m 

^.OfJ(,tl7a  lB^,Mnj50 
'il,fi:10,lUl3l,%30*0'^ 
H.17(I.  123  l27.!Ml»SiO 
i«.031,(Jl&,l7&,{3i6.1N 
pa, 2 10. 28^201.210,129 


I  Democrutk'  Hnd   low   IniifT  yenri. 

Thp  fact  that  about  a  himdrt^d  million  dollavh"  vvurtli  of  Kiig-ar 
is  bro!  g-ht  from  foreign  fount  lies  eacli  yi^ar  to  meet  the  deiuiinds 
iof  the  people  of  the  United  Stateyj  coupled  with  the  belief  that  the 
pruu  ction  of  thi^  ^reat  sugnr  supply  by  olji-  larmerrt  i,s  possidje, 
renden^  proper  a  carefid  cony i deration  of  the  effect  of  the  recent 
le^i.^latSon  by  which  siiRar  from  Porto  Rieo  and  the  Hawaiian 
Isiaads  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  that  ffoni  the  FhiHppineK  at 
25  iKsr  eent.  beUjw.  and  that  from  Cuba  at  2Q  per  cent,  below  the 
rt*giJar  tariff  rates.  Will  the  ab^ohite  removal  of  all  duty  on 
K,  gar  from  Porto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian  Island-s  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  3d  per  eent.  on  sii^iir  fnun  the  Philippines  and  20  tact 
cent,  on  that  from  Cuba  destroy  the  l]eet-sngar  industry  of  thfi 
United  States  or  work  to  its  d]!sadvant:i|reV  VYhne-it  is  a  laet  tai^t 
it  he  annexation  of  Hawaii  and  its  org^an  ligation  as  a  Territory 
and  ^nistoms  diHtrift  of  the  United  States  removed  permanently 
ull  ttirlif  00  nuTchandiKe  from  thoKe  iw lands  nr  pa^sin^^  into  th^m 
from  the  I  nittnl  States,  that  faet  made  no  change  in  the  ratea 
of  dnt}^  on  Hogur  frfim  the  islantls*  its  only  eft'cft  iieing-  to  render 
ab^ohitelv  ix-i'rnaneot  the  contlitions  which  had  pfltisted  ever 
isinue  the  treaty  of  187 li,  by  which  sugar  from  the  Hawaiian 
iHlaad^  wa!>  ad  an  it  ted  free  on  agrrenients  that  prodLiots  of  the 
United  Stircs  shcndd  be  admitted  into  the  Hawaiian  I-slands  free 
of  duty,  and  that  e!Jn<lition  contitiL:ed  down  to  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii,  when  it  %%'as  ma<^le  permanent,  a*?  above  indicated.  In  the 
c^se  of  Porto  liieo  ail  of  the  drty  except  15  per  cent,  was  removed 
.by  the  act  ejit-^blishiaff  the  ^overmnent  of  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
r^muintler  of  that  duty  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  Porto 


I 
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IgoreJ'Tinif^nl  annoimoed  its  ability  to  provide  its  own  revenues-  fl 

The  tedut^tion  of  35  per  cent  in  the  rates  of  dvjty  o«  merchan-  I 

dise  ffom  the  Philippine  Islands  occurred  on  March  8,  1903,  H 


All  of  these  removals  of  ditty  on  «ug^ar  from  our  own  posset 
sioufi  have  l>een  in  force  a  auffifient  length  of  time  to  gfive  oppor- 
tunity to  tpst  their  eifert  upon  iiouie><tic  sugar  production.  The 
quantity   of    sugar    imported    fnmi    Porto    Kico    increased   from 

»^S6,607,317  pounds  in  the  fiscal  year  1^97  to  406.149,993  pounds 
i>lrlie  iiseal  year  iyo7.  The  aug'ar  i  in  ports  from  the  Hawaiian 
ands  have  increased  from  431,196,9F0  pounds  in  18&7  to  822,- 
014,811  pounds  in  the  liscal  3-ear  1U(J7;  and  those  from  the 
Phiitppine  Islands  decreajsed  from  73,463*577  povtnds  in  the  fiscal 
year  1SP7  to  25,164,7.^6  pounds  in  the  fiscal  year  1907— the  re- 
diietifm  id  im^i^irU;  of  siig'ar  heinf^,  (>f  course,  due  to  the  de- 
struct  ion  of  plantations  artd  uia.chini»ry  during  the  war.  Thus 
the  quantity  of  sugar  imported  froni  Porto  Rico.  Hawaii,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  \\v  1907  was  prautically  double  that  of  1897. 
The  eatire  quantity  of  sugar  brought  into  the  United  States  in 
the  fiscal  year  1907  amounted  to  5.224,259.732  p>ouads.  Of  this 
total  importation,  1,330,164,803  pounds  came  from  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Htiwaiiaa  Islands,  and  was  absolutely  free  of  duty*  and 
this  formed  23.5  per  cent.,  or  paictically  one -fourth  of  the  total; 
while  that  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  whioh  aniovmted  to 
25.164.751)  pounds,  eanie  in  with  a  rcduotion  of  25  per  cent,  of 
the  regular  duty  and  formed  about  y.^  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

>  Thus  practically  one-fourth  of  the  sugar  coming  Into  the  United 
States  in  1907  was  admitted  absolutf^ly  free  of  dvity  from  the 
Hawaiian   Islands  aad   Porto   Hieo.     la*  1897  the   amount  which 

«eame  in  free  of  duty  from  the  Hawaiian  Ishiuds  was  431.196,980 
pounds,  and  this  foi'mcd  8.9  Tier  cent,  of  the  total  sugar  impor- 

^tation  of  that  year. 

f  • 

Inereaite   qT  pe^t   Snfi'itt*   Praductlnti   since   the   Annexatlofi  of 
lEnivafl    nnd    Porta    Klen, 

Here,  then,  is  a  fair  basis  upon  which  to  determine  the  elfect 
of  the   importation  of  sugar  from  our  own   iKiSHesusions  free  of 
duty.      In    1897    practically    9    T>«?r  cent,    nf   the    s'-jra^'   irn'mrfpcl     J 
came  in  free  of  duty.     In  1907  practically  2S  per  cent,  came  in     ^ 
free    of    duty.     If    such    fi^ee    importation    wcrt^    liivuly    tu    a.irect 
diBadvantagcou^ly   beet  sugar  production  at  home,  an   inerease 
from    9    £jer  cent,   to    25    per   cent   in    the    imp<u"tations    of    free 
sugar  would  doubtless  have  made  itself  apparent  by  a  reduction 
in  the   sugar  prod»iction  of  the   United   States.     But   let  us  see 
what  the  beet  sugar  production  of  the  country  was  in  the  two 
years  in  question — 1897.  when  9  per  cent,  of  th**  ^^n^r  w^as  tm- 
B  ported  free,  a  ad  1907,  when  35  per  cent,  was  imported  free.   The 
^P  reports  of   the    Department   of   Agrieulture   and    llureau    of   Sta- 
tistics show  that  the  beet  siTgar  produced  in  the  United  States    J 
amounted    in    1897    to    88,892*160    pounds.     By    1899    it    had    in-    I 

» ^creased  to  141,330,160  i>ounds ;  by  1901  to  279.682,160  pounds; 
and  1*1  1905  waa  967,224,000  pounds.  Here>  theu.  is  an  increase  of 
988  per  cent,  in  the  beet  sugar  production  of  the  United  States 
during  the  very  period  in  which  free  importation  of  sugar 
from  Porto  Rico  was  established  and  that  from  Hawaii  made 
abBolutely  permanent  by  annexation  and  its  estahlishment  as 
a  customs  district  of  the  United  States,  in  which  period  the 
quantity  of  sugar  imported  free  of  duty  increased  185  per 
cetltT  If  an  increase  of  185  per  cent*  in  the  quantity  of  sugar 
imported  free  of  duty,  coupled  with  absolute  assurance  that 
the  sugar  fields  of  Porto  Eico  and  Hawaii  are  to  have  per- 
manently free  access  to  the  markets  of  the  United  Sta-tes,  was 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  988  per  cent,  in  thC  production 
of  beet  sugar  at  home,  there  seems  little  ground  for  atiy  anxiety 
as  to  the  ctTect  of  free  sugar  importTition  from  onr  own  terri- 
tory in  depressing  beet  sugar  production  at  home. 

•  Tables    jniblished  ni\   another   page   show  the   importation   of 

sugnr   into  the  United  States,   the  home  produetion  of  v^x\ti%x*, 
kindis  of  sugar,  and  the  total  home  con^uia.\|V\oTv  ^^"c  ^  ^A!^:CTsw  's*^ 
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yeilrs;  also  the  quantity  brought  into  the  United  States  from 
Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  respectively,  from  1895  to  1903 ;  also 
the  total  product  of  beet  and  cane  sugar,  respectively,  in  the 
world  during  a  long  term  of  3'ears. 

Production  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  in  the  principal  producing 
countries  of  the  world  for  the  sugar  year  1907-8.* 


Countries. 


Cane  sugar 
production. 
Gross  tons. 


Countries. 


Beetsngar 

prodao- 

tlon. 

Gross  tons 


Java  

Cuba  

Hawaiian  Islands  .. 

Brazil   

Mauritius   

Australia    , 

Louisiana 

AU  other   i 

ToUl 


1,150,477 
1,000,000 
420,000 
181,000 
115,0j0 
214,  00 
335.000 
3.49»,900 


6,!«J,877 


Germany  . 
Austria   — . 

Prance  

Russia  — 
Belgium  _ 
Holland  . 
All  other  . 

Total 


2,132.000 
1,460,000 
7X5,000 
4,410,000 
235.000 
175.000 
435,000 


8,803,000 


*  Figures  for  cane  sugar  production  taken  from  Willett  and  Gray's  Sugar 
Trade  Journal.  March  19,  1908;  figures  for  beet  sugar  production  taken  from 
F.  O.  Lieht's  estimate  in  the  same  journal,  February  6,  1908. 

World's  supply  of  heet  and  cane  sugar,  from  IS-iO  to  1007. 
[Compiled  from  London  Statist,  Census  Bulletin,  and  Willett  A  Gray.] 


Years. 


Beet  sugar 
(tous). 


1840- 

1860 

I860  ...^^^ 

1870 „_ 

1871.-72-^,.,^ ^ 

1872-73 

1873-74  

1874-75  ,-___. — 

1875-70 — 

187ft-77 - — 

1877-78  

1878-79  .,._ — __ 

187^30  -^^„ .^ 

1880-81  _.... 

18t»1^82 ....^, 

188^-83 — 

livH3-st 

188l-8'>„_ 

1885-86... — .— 

1886-87 .- 

1888-80 — 

lb87-88  

1889-90 __„_ 

1890-91  __. 

1891-92 - 

1892-93  

180^-9t  

1804-95 

ISOVfiO- 

18'HJ-97 

ia07-9S  _ 

1898-99 

1«9**-1900 

1900-1901 — . 

1901-2  

1902-3 - 

l'W-4 — 

1905  ..- 

19>J 

1907 


50, 

200, 

3S!), 

831, 

859, 

1,124, 

1,145, 

1,165, 

1,3.50, 

.4a&. 

74fl. 
,a3i. 

a,  11^, 

a.S23, 
2*aMS. 
1^5, 
2,707, 
2,743, 
2.442, 
3,578, 
8,655. 
3,451, 
3,38^, 
3,818, 
4,736, 
4,246, 
1,876, 
4,795, 
4.035, 
5,503, 
5,972, 
6.816, 
5,659, 
6,089, 
4.91H, 
7,216. 
7,143. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
479 
313 
819 
336 
921 
739 
373 

501 
,581 

ma 

54S 

im 

513 
679 
OSl 
409 
709 
936 
423 
241 
883 
924 
422 
813 
837 
815 
274 
614 
886 
468 
480 
060 
618 


(a) 
Caue  sugar 

(ttJUBl. 

1.100,000 
1,200,000 
1,510,000 
1,585,000 

i.7^n,ist 

l.SMJ.Ds^ 
l,7H,7fl3 
l,:*W,65il 
l,6JTa,M2S 
1,C3S,531 
1,715,900 
1,965,^90 
1,903.310 

i,Ofle.a« 

2, 016,0^1 

2,l&i,0T2 

2,517,5ai 

2,592,617 

2,702,850 

2,805,735 

2,480,700 

2,642,000 

2,475,800 

2,868,900 

3,231,561 

3,0t5,186 

3,531,621 

3,510,670 

2,809,477 

.Sn,857 

5,8f>t,255 

,95)5,438 

.056.294 

,616,059 

,078,944 

.144,453 

.214,206 

.5:)  4. 7.^2 

5.016.H70 

5,148,950 


Total  t'ugar 
^tous). 

Per  cent 
supplied  by 

1,150,000 

4.4 

1,400,000 

14.3 

l,b.>9,000 

20.4 

2,416.000 

34.4 

2  jj.-^  1,663 

32.4 

'2.Li.rT,389 

37.9 

:J,t5^7,612 

40.1 

1M2M7 

39.9 

3,043,749 

44.4 

2,768,270 

39.S 

3,114.273 

44.0 

a,5i5,3ea 

44.1 

3,33i.a6H 

42.9 

3.6K,^7 

47.9 

3.817,033 

47.6 

4.217,142 

«:J 

4.a7l.079 

5,099,2^ 

40.2 

4,888,340 

44.7 

5,513,278 

49.1 

5,224,379 

52.5 

5,084,981 

48.0 

6,0)4,209 

59.1 

6,524,600 

56.0 

fl,«83,i»T 

51.7 

e.431,6'Je 

62.7 

7,Whm^ 

52.1 

8,2*7,553 

S7.4 

7,Or>0,4Ol 

60.2 

7,7ie,270 

68.2* 

7,660,068 

62.6 

7,031,275 

02.2 

8,.VW,109 

61.S 

fi,61^,3^ 

62.1 

10,895,588 

02:0 

9,804,.339 

67.7 

10,333,674 

58.9 

9,513,262 

61.7 

12,232,930 

58.9 

12,292,768 

BB.1 

a  E:^cU3#'ire  of  proilnrtion   of  cane  sugar  in  British  India,   averaging,  ior 
recent  years,  about  2.000,000  ton?  a  year,  and  which  is  consumed  locally. 


Snfcar     Imported.     I>r<*<?R<*e<1     and     i'oTmumed     In     the     UaitaA 
HlateN,    and   tlie   <iiroivth    of   tU«   Sunrar   Prodnetloii. 

'J'his  1iil)le  shows  tlio  (piaiitity  of  sugar  im]K)rted  from  for* 
eign  count rifs.  tlif*  rn^antity  l)roiij»'ht  from  our  own  islands,  the 
quantity  of  (»aTif»  and  of  be'.^t  sng^ar,  respectively,  produced  in  tlie 
United  States:   the   quantity  exported  and  total  quantity 
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Bumedt  tlie  uonsnm|)tion  per  capita^  aiad  the  share:  of  the  eou-, 
j^iimptioii  stipplit^rl  by  our  own  faetc^riesT  inwludhijef  in  this  term 
only  those  of  epntiiiL*nUil  United  Slater  and  not  of  liawaii  or 
the  Philippine  Ij^lantb.  The  sw^parate  statemt^nt  of  the  qTiantity 
hroiig:ht  from  Porto  Jtieo  ami  Hawaii  beg-ins  with  the  ytsur 
1901,  prior  to  whicli  tiiiic  the  aiigfar  brought  from  thoBe  islands 
was  UHiliided  In  the  hgarea  of  sngar  importea  ironi  forel^^ 
countrieis* 

An  intercisthig  feature  of  thiis  table  ia  the  rapid  g^rowtli  in 
beet  sug-ar  production  shown  by  the  cohmin  which  states  the 
nmnher  of  p< Hinds  gf  beet  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States. 
The  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  Sat^s  has  grown 
from  163  million  pound>5  in  1901)  to  067  millions  in  1907,  uet^pite 
the  fe-ar  entertained  by  some  that  the  frets  admission  of  sugar 
from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rieo  coupled  with  the  reduetiou  in  ratea 
of  duty  in  that  impf>rtod  from  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
might  seriously  interfere  with,  if  not  actually  destroy,  that  in- 
dUHtry  in  the  United  States.  It  will  l>e  uoteil  i  hat  the  production 
of  beet  sugar,  which  in  1901  was  but  one-fonrth  as  much  as  that 
of  cune,  was  in  1907  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  cane* 
The  Qumber  of  Ijcet  sugar  factories  ha.s  gruwn  from  15  in  J 900 
to  63  in  li*{)7.  The  share  of  oiir  sup^ar  consLimption  supplied'  Joy. 
prod  net  ion  within  continental  United  8tatei>  which  in  1900  w&ti 
bvit  lUl  per  cent,  was  in  1907  32.3  pyr  cent,  while  abqut^  20 
jjer  cent  of  tht?  c^iusu  nipt  ion  was  s\  applied  by  sugar  from  I'Osrfco 

■  Kico  aiui  HaAViui.  The  production  of  sugar  in  Poi't?i  Rioo^ 
has  grown  with  fifveut  rapidity  since  the  enactment  of  the 
law  admitting  the  pi-od^jcts  of  that  inland  free  of  duty  to 
the  markets  of  the  United  Btaiea.  The  shipments  of  suffar 
from  Porto  liico  to  the  United  States  in  the  ti.^j:;^l  yefM;  1901, 
the  first  year  following  that  Act,  amounted  to  but  137  mil- 
lion pounds,  and  in  19U7  408  ni  ill  ion  pounds,  and  iii  the  ftsUcal 
year  1 9 0 S  will  aggregate  a  p pr o xi m a tely  4 ^ 0  m ill i  oji  pounds^  d^ 
practically  tlirf*e  timeH  as  much  in   1907  as  in   1901.     The  ciuan-* 

ttitj  shijiped  from  Hawaii  in  1900  w^as  691  million  pounds,  and 
ill  1907>  S£2  millions,  while  for  the  fiscal  year  1^08  the  t^ta] 
will  appro !ci mate  one  billion  pounds.  Naturally  the  pereenta^e 
of  tr-iin  has  been  much  larger  in  the  case  of  PoT*t,^  Rico  than 
in  that  of  Hawaii,  since  sug^ar  from  Haw^aii  was  adjuittedr  f ree 
i;tnder  the  reciprocity  agreement  for  many  years  prior  to  ^n^ 
nexation,  while  thut  from  Porto  Rico  paid,  prior  to  anne^atlotfj 
the  same  rate  of  duty  as  that  from  other  foreifjn  countries. 
The  actual  gi^owth  in  qaanttty  imported  from  Porto  Rico  Itnd 
Hawuii  has  bewi  in  each  case  about  300  milUtin  pb^pd^,  <{6xar 
paring  the  fijoriires  of  1901  with  the  prospeotnive  ii^fures  of  i90S, 
SfJeaking  in  very  geiwral  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
quant  it  J    of  sugar  annually   consumed  in   the  United  States,  ,JLs 

(between  6  and  7  billiun  pounds,  of  which  abont  one-fifth  is 
Iji'dcfiiced  in  continental  Uni,te<5  States.,  another  Hfth  in  PrtrT« 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  and  the  remaining  three-fiftha 
bronp"ht  from  foreif^  countries  ;anrj  of  the  3.872  mill  u>ii  pounds 
bronght  from  foreign  coimtrics  in  the'caletidar  year  1907,  3,035! 
million  pounds  were  from  Cuba,  5DS  millions  from  the  pMt(?h 
East  Indies,  2R  mil  lions  from  (Germany,  and  a  little  le©s  than 
'A  million  pounds  frfyni  Auiitrin-FTtrof^tiry,  the  sncrKf  from  Enropt»alt 
countries  being-  presnmaikly  beeU     The  qua^ntity  brought  icom 

»the  rh  iltppiue  Islands  in  1907  was  35  mi  i  I  ion  pounds  or  a  litfcXe 
more  than  one  day\s  supply,  the  average  daily  eonsumpti<!ftrt-'ifl 
the  United  S^t^tes  iiein^  nuw  aliout  20  million  pounds^  lie r  day.  \]^ 


1 
I 


I 


I 
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jO"  nuw  aliout  20  million  pounds;  y^v  day. 

With  all  this  rapid  gr^^'th  in  home  production  and  importar 
tion  duty-free  from  Porto  "Rico  and  HawaH,  the  quantltj  reqdb-^fl 
from  forcifjn  countries  has  not  been  diminished,  but  on  the  con- 
trary steadily  increas^f^-  The  iifi ports  of  sugar  from  ^for^ign 
conn  tries  in  the  fiscal  year  1907  w^ere  larger  than  in  any  3'ear'<!^ 
onr  f^reiyii  cominerre  except  1897.  when  excessively  lar^i^e  quaiir 
titietswei^  rushed  in  in  anticipation  of  an  approaching  change  tn 
tariff.  .      .     ,,  ,./.,,'  .|',IVi 

With  reference   to  Philippine  snj^r,  it  may  lie  said  that  tne 
importatipn^  from  those  it^l and ^  have  averaged  40  million  pounds 
fier  annwm  durinfr  the  Ih-sI  ten  years,  ^vlLile  tVve,  tititv?*>wn>^^A&ii,  ^\ 
4he  Unit**d   Stnt1^'5  nrjw  >rv*^t-ai^e*^  aViovit  St^  TT\\\\\rM\  ^>\\\x^is^  -a*  Ajias:!, 
so  that  ihe  Phi/lppi nes  base  since   tifnaexatVoTi  IvYtwX-iItt^^  cixi.  ^a^ 
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RBLATIVM  PRICES  OF  ARTtCVmS  OF  FARM  PROOUOTIOM  J 
FARM     CONSUMPTIOW, 

The  accomimnying  tables  showing'  prices  of  articles  of  farm 
production  and  farm  coiiSLimptioD,  respective Ij,  are  presented 
with  the  pnr]Kise  of  giving  opporttmity  to  compare  the  relative 
advance  in  the  prices  received  by  the  larmer  for  his  products 
with  those  which  he  must  pa v  for  the  articles  which  he  consumes. 
That  there  hos  been  an  advaSbe  the  world  over  in  prices  of  prac- 
tically all  articles  is  quite  apparent  not  only  from  our  own  ex- 
perience ill  the  tJniti^d  State !^,  but  from  official  statements  made 
by  oiir  consu],=^  and  others  regfarding-  prices  in  all  parts  of  the 
wurld  and  in  all  the  leading  articles  produced  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  Elsewhpri*  in  this  book  will  be  found  a  lar^ 
number  of  statei  ents  from  our  consuls  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  indicating  a  rapid  advance  in  prices  in  practically  all 
parts  of  the  consuming  world  and  in  practically  all  of  the  arti- 
cles entering  conanmption*  These  articles  in  which  prices  have 
advanced  abroad  include  many  of  those  necessarily  imported  into 
th^,  United  States  for  manufacturing-  purposes,  auch  as  fihets, 
silk,  w^ool,  hides  and  skins,  fndia  rubber,  tin,  and  many  other 
articles;  also  requirements  for  food,  including  sngar,  coffee,  tea, 
etc„  practically  all  of  which  must  be  imported  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  produced  in  the  United  States,  or  at 
least  in  suflRcient  quantities  for  our  own  population.  In  addition 
to  these  advances  in  prices  of  the  raw  materials,  the  hig-her 
prices  of  labor,  fuel,  and  transportation  have  resulted  in  higher 
prices  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States  and  other  parts  of 
world.  The  following  tables  are  given  with  the  pnrpose  of  sup- 
plying information  as  to  the  reJafive  advance  in  the  prices  of 
articles  of  farm  production  and  of  farm  consumption,  and  will 
show  in  most  cases  a  more  rapid  advance  In  the  natural  products 
than  in  articles  in  the  manufactnred  state. 
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Thut  hli^her  ivaice  tevcl  aimed  at  hy  the  fnthers  of  flic  Re- 
pnlillf,  tlie  pAlle^'  tif  uruteotluti,  virlilcli  (bey  liiaiisriirat^d}  se- 
cnred,  aud  stUl  inntntnlii-— ^tCon,  GeorK'v^  H.  Ellyr  of  Ofalo,  In  the 
Atnerleziii   E^eonomifit. 

VljrwovH  net  ton  and  nieniar<?ii  t«  stniiip  out  exlHtlnft  abniicH 
anil  effect  reform  nre  tieceaAarf-  ta  vindicate  Bocicty  aw  al 
pr^m^nt  coii*tifnt«'(l-  Ol hprvi^liii?,  Tve  mnit  yield  to  tboiic  wbo 
neek  to  Inlrodtiee  a  kieiv  order  of  tblni^ji  nn  a  voclnUiiltc 
bnnln,— Ron.    Wnt,    H.   Tuft,    at    Kaunas    Cftr^   Mo. 

Tbe  piinEe  wtkm  doabtlCHs  cltlefl^'  due  to  tbe  eicbanatlQin 
ot  tbe  free  cnpitnl  of  tbe  fi'orld  hy  reaHon  o(  the  over- 
inYeHtnieiit  tu  epi terfiriicN  tbnt  bave  not  been  Am  productive 
an  c^iieetrd.  The  enorniouig  IndiiHtrln]  e^tpanfiton  baft  at 
taut  tiect  up  nearly  all  tbe  i^orld'M  caiillal  ^vhfcb  Tran  avall- 
abir  Olid  neiv  tnveMtiiic^iitii  bad  to  batt.  Thins  result  T'rftii 
Tiorlil-wldc^Ifoo.  'Wat,  H.  Tnft.  at  Kan  Ban  Clty>  Mo. 

I  i.vonli|  rather  hnve  in^i'  boys  taagrht  to  tbInlE  tbe  flnejit 
thtoir  io  life  In  tUf'  honeHty  aitii  frpnkaess,  Ibc  trqib  and 
Io>attj-i  the  bonor  miil  the  devollon  to  hlfi  eountry  of  Theo- 
dore RooHeveU  ibiin  to  bHive  fbeui  to  iipmNeRption  of  all  the 
n-ealtb  in  lb  In  ^reat  nietroiiollM^^lliia,  Kiiliu  Root,  at  New 
York.    Feb.    ^l,    1I#04. 
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•     York.    Feb.    ^t,    11«04.  m 

Kviiierleiiee    of     more     thaa     ioriy     years     In     hnHlneMa     haji    V 

I 


Kviiierleiiee  of  more  thaa  t&rty  years  In  hnHlneMa  ha_ 
tau{2Cht  me  tlint  titider  a  Ittve  oe  revenui?  tariff  lin^lneMit  cleitres- 
nion  aoil  tinnoeini  dlRtrejiPi  ba»  been  the  ralei,  vrblie  uniler 
protecMon  prood  iJUMlneHii  and  afcncml  promierlty  hnii  been 
tbe  reantt.— Hon.  .¥.  I>.  ii^errT$  M»  C,  of  Hew  HaveUj  Conn.^  In 
the    Anierlenu    F^eouomlfit^ 
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In  the  i»o*it-Olfiee  In vcRt juration  tbe  nonrce  of  eorrnptlon, 
the  fanntnln  bend  from  tvbieb  ilo^ved  lite  vrbole  oilMernble 
hniilnewM.  ivnn  fonnd  not  In  a  lletiubLieiint  bnt  In  a  liemoerattc 
AdinlniPilrutlf>n,  and  it  wii>i  a  Iter*ntilican  Adni1nli«tration 
^'b{<>H  n  Pill  led  tbe  laneet  nod  let  free  tbe  poInoii,— Hon,  Al- 
herl    J.    Beveridf^e,    In    tbe    S^enute*    April    1,    1004. 


In  tbe  bnliot-iioiie  oar  llbertten  are  eoniiiounded,  See  to  it 
I  bat  It  Rlvei*  true  expreHiitori  to  the  iinlitit-  \%ltA.  Preserve  jt 
'ram  poJIation;  iirotecl  nnil  defend  ft  as  >ffn  v«'oald  the  A^l^ 
*>'  the  Coi'eniiwf*  for  It  hms  been  |vurcbaMed  Hy  fiie  pried esi 
viocifl  tff  f'onntM^Nit  lieroeM  npon  the  l>attleflelds  of  the  Re^ 
J»i»#j»//c',— tfa/j*  C\  H'.  Falri>anlii,  at  Baldwin,  Ka»,^  Joac  7*  t90|. 
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Prices  of  Priiielpal  Aarrlcnltnre  Products  on  the  Farm  Decem- 
ber  1,    1892, 'to   December    1,   1007. 

[From  report  ol  Department  ol  Apiculture.] 

Farm  prices  of  wheal  per  bushel. 
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Farm  values,  corn  per  bushel. 
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3fl 
56 
40 
67 
54 
68 
4S 
30 
33 
61 
62 
53 
54 
75 

oo 

70 
57 
BS 
fl7 
7J 

Oti, 
SO 
83 
41 
40 
60 

m 
m 

B7 
62 
40 
39 
63 
63 
57 
64 
78 
91 
72 
70 

ee 

61 

7a 

oti, 

4« 

41 
44 

53 
67 
75 

T6 
70 

go 

Nebraska  — __ 

Keii!i&0     „ ,__           „      

Ifentuelcr  _*,    _______,^,.^^_* 

TeoneEiBee   .. 

^ilfibiinia     *,__^,..^_ ,..    .„ 

MiBfllastppi   ._. . .„_ 

Louisiana __    _  _         

TexRi?   ,_. -^^,__,^ 

Indian  Territory ,^ ,      

44 

Ark  a  ns  na    ^  _^ .  , 

Mont  una  _    „_. . 

17 
70 
61 
40 
7^ 

32 
7(S 
57 

41 

m 

37 
60 

7S 
36 

m 

40 
50 

a§ 

5S 

68 
68 

Wyominsf         . ,  , ^^ ^ 

Colorado       _ __., 

New  Mfrxleo 

70 
65 
72 

ArJ^onn .    _*^__    _ 

90 

VUh  -,. . 

iLlfthO    „. _ 

'    sa 

40 

51 

65 

63 

7i 
70 

Washington . ^-^_-_^ 

Orejfon , „_ „^,__ 

OalJfornJa __    __    _ 

00 
56 
65 

40 
55 
53 

,57 
53 

55 
63 

59 
57 
01 

70 
74 

as 

G^naral   a  vera  ee^ _^ 

30.4 

25:3 

21.5 

Efl.a 

36.7 

4S.6 

44.1 

51,6 

Farm  prices  of  oats  per  bushel. 


state  or  Territory^ 


Mnfne  ,,.-, 

New  Hampflhlrn 
Vermont 


Mii!!Rat'hiiHtitts   ^^_^_, 

Ehode  Island - 

Uonntjcticut  -^— ,_.^-. 

New  York  . 

New  Jersey  ^ — .^r^^- 
F«nn$ylvaDJa   — _.^„, 

Delaware ^^-_*.^_. 

MaryJaad   ,,^^^^_— . 
Virginia  — . 


Wei*t  Virginia  

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina 

Oeor^a   ____— ,*__^^, 

Florida  — ,^ — _ 

OhJo ,. 

Indiana   — ^^ 

IHJnols ^-^ .. 

Michigan 


WiflPTonsIn  ^_,_ 

MUmmotB  ^, 

lowu    , „„,. 

MlMourl    -- -- 

North  Dakota  

g^Mth  I>alfotB  __ 

Nebraska    -^- 

Knn^fls -___ 

Kentucky  _»__ 

Tennssspe 

Alabama  --_*^— 
MlMlsslppt   _^___ 

LouIsIttPH  — , 

Teicas ^ 

Indlao  Territory  ,» 
Okjahoma  , 


^' 


Arknnseis :_^>___. , 

MontAna ^ 

Wyoming  ._ ^. ,^_ 

Colorado    _^ ^_^— ,, 

New  Mexico  , 

Arizona . ^*„ 

trtfth   __. _,._^ 

Nevada ^__^^_,___, 

■  Tdnho   ^r, , „, 

WashlnjElon  —^^^.^ 

l  Oregon  ,*„^____^_^, 

Val/forn/s    __^_ 


Oenerai  mveraec  ^__ 


Cts. 
45 
44 
43 
4!^ 
i9 
45 
SB 
41 
40 


IS93 


43 
42 
42 
43 
40 
30 
35 
35 
S3 
35 
35 
38 
44 
53 

sa 

55 
30 
28 
27 
32 
27 
2S 

25 
28 
25 
23 
27 
34 
31 
51 
47 
44 
43 


IS^ 


CtH. 

3+ 
35 
33 
34 

31 
28 
20 

n 

20 
27 
30 
32 
33 
49 
46 
65 
22 
20 

n 

33 
Ifi 
14 
14 

le 

16 
17 
14 
17 
£3 
27 
42 
30 
30 
20 


27 


18S0 


eta. 
31 
35 
31 
35 
31 
31 
26 
23 
24 
21 
23 
26 
^ 
35 
IS 
41 
63 
17 
10 
15 
10 
17 
15 
12 
17 
16 
13 
11 
10 
24 
2d 
41 
44 
34 
34 


1807 


Cts. 
M 
33 
32 
33 
34 
34 
27 
30 
27 
23 
26 
20 
30 
37 
45 
42 
53 
20 
10 
18 
23 
10 
19 
10 
W 
26 
18 
15 
Ifl 
27 
23 
43 
44 
38 
B7 


1900 


OU. 


\lB.7  Wl.^ 


1904 


OtS. 
46 
47 
4i 
45 
47 
44 
3B 
40 
38 
41 
30 
43 
44 
63 
60 
AS 
60 
32 
30 
30 
33 
28 
26 
26 
64 
24 
26 
25 
33 
40 
37 
54 

m 

4& 
44 


190T 


ou. 

so 

61 
m 

m 
es 

00 
67 
56 
54 
50 
40 
50 
64 
60 
72 
72 
76 
4S 
42 
41 
4& 
47 
41 
38 
41 
40 
39 
37 
43 
4& 
SO 
67 
6S 
fi5 
60 

""ii 

46 
68 
SO 
65 
00 
48 
72 
4t 
45 
46 
71 


iW^X  4* A 


FBEIGBT  BATB8,  JS68  to  19Q7, 


20- 


P>ago  to  New  York,  and  average  rates,  in  ceitts,  per 
LJ.x^^AJu  .iluiUtln  No.  U«  HevJBcd.    MiiCcLlaneoua  Series,  of  Dldsion  of 
SUtistlesJ 


m. 


WheiLt 


Via  lake  iiiid  raU.       Via  all  ralL 


As  re- 
ported 
by  New 

Yurk 
produce 


2&.00 

25. oa 

15.80 

n.40 

IS.  30 
15.70 
10.^0 
10  JO 
11.50 

».02 
12.00 
IS  .00 
11.00 
8.70 
8.50 
8.53 
7.55 
8.44 
7.0O 

T.S2 
7.37 
4M 

5.  OS 

i>,57 
5.78 
6.17 
5.Qr2 

e.u 

e.!8 


Ab  re- 
ported 
by  cm- 

cago 

Hoard  of 

Trade 


Cetits. 


2S.20 
22,50 

29.50 
24.61 
17. 0» 
13. S9* 
11. S6 
15.46 
12.09 
13.13 

i5.ao 

10. 4» 
10.  &1 
11.(33 
10.00 
9*02 
12.00 
12.00 
11.11 
8.97 
8.52 
8.57 
7,5a 
S.4a 
7.00 
e.M 
6.61 
7,42 
i.9i 
6.63 
5.10 
5.54 

5.m 

6.37 
5.60 
6.40 

0,35 


A  a  re- 
ported 
by  New 

York 

Produee 

Kx- 


Geata. 
42.6 
35.1 
33. a 
31.0 
33.5 
33.2 
28.7 
24.1 
lfi.5 
20.3 
17.7 
17.3 
19.9 
14,4 
14.6 
16.5 
13.12 
14.0 
16.5 
al5.74 
Bl4,^ 
15.0 
14.31 
15.0 
14.23 
14.7 
12.% 
13.17 
12.0 
12.32 
n.5S 
11.13 
b&.T*H 
9.92 
10,f>f> 
11.33 
11.11 
I0.2f> 
10.50 
11.30 


Ab  re- 
por  ed 
by  CbS- 

cai^o 
Board  of 
Tmde, 


OentH. 

m.u 

35.57 
30.CXJ 
31. §0 
34.^9 
31.02 
26.25 
24,00 

ia.se 

20,60 
17.70 
17.74 
19.80 
14,40 
14.47 
16.20 
13.20 
13.20 
15.00 
15.75 
14.. 50 
15.00 
14.30 
15.00 
13.80 
l4.fJ3 
13.20 
11.89 
19.00 
12.50 
12.00 
11.60 

s>.9e 

9,88 
10.62 
11.29 
11.12 

9.90 
10.20 


Uurn. 


Viulake 

Via  all 

auiJ  mil. 

tall. 

As  re- 

As re* 

ported 

porli^d 

by  Cbl- 

b,v  i:bl- 

ca^o 

L-agu 

Board  of 

htmrd  of 

iTade. 

Trade. 

CODtB. 

OcDta. 

35.8^ 

23.  &5 

33.20 

'M.m 

28.m 

23.72 

2^.(3;!^ 

26.00 

3i.m 

22. 9S 

28.^3 

13. S8 

24.50 

13.03 

22.40 

10.79 

15.74 

14.06 

1^.90 

10.5:* 

16.52 

12.20 

14.56 

UA^ 

17.48 

9.42 

13.4ffl 

10.28 

13.50 

11.00 

15.12 

S.M 

mn 

8.01 

12.32 

11.20 

14. €0 

11.20 

14.70 

10,26 

13.54 

8.19 

12.60 

7.32 

11. 3e 

7.53 

14.00 

7.21 

12.95 

7.97 

13.65 

6.50 

12.32 

fl.40 

10.20 

e.i5 

10.50 

0.92 

11.43 

4.41 

O.SO 

5.B8 

10,08 

4.72 

9.19 

5.16 

0.21 

5.51 

0.94 

5.78 

10.51 

4.82 

10.38 

5.19 

9,40 

5. 72 

0.^ 

ATcrege  littmi  nnon  ofTlcifllly  published  tariffs;   actual  rBtea  Iow«r. 
After  1^19^  for  rlorneatlc  eonstimption;   rates  lor  export  low^r. 
Duta  aot  aTBilabk. 


Ave  raff  €  annual  fr  eight  rates  from  IBIQ  to  1907. 
IFiom  Statistical  ^stract.] 


Year. 


Frelgbt  rAtea  on 
wbeat  per  busb^L 


Chicago  1    Buffajo 

to  New    f   to  New 

York,  by     York,  hj 

rail,  caual. 


Freight,  r&tefl  on  can- 
ned goods.,  per  cwtf 
ft'om  Paeino  aoaal 
to  New  York' 


Less 
than  car- 
loads. 


In  aar^  «* 


I 
I 


I 


2^%  FREiaUT  RATE.%  ISBti  to  imt. 

Aiuittiil   average  freight    rutvii  from   1870   ta   1997'— Continued. 


I 


I 


Frfllght  rates  on  <!an- 

Freight  rnte»  op 

net1  gooil»,  iwr  ewt- . 

whent  per  OunlieL 

IroTi)    PuflJltc    eoaat 
to  New  York, 

Year. 

L    * 

Cl!lf*auo 

BuliHlo 

■ 

to  New 

to  NtJW 

Ije»H 

In  car- 

r 

Yorkr  by 

York,  by 

€1LD&1. 

than  rar- 
loads. 

luadv. 

1^  ^. - «-, 

X4.4 

l.*l 

2.54    ' 

•     .J 

uasa__„ -   .... „ 

14.6 

5A 

\M 

1.50 

i3!i3 ,„:^ , , . - 

10.5 

4.9 

1.^ 

1.50 

lasi  „„_.„- _._ 

13.12S 

^,t       ' 

i.sa 

K*l 

li^Si ^. „^ , „, 

U.O 

3.S 

1.50 

1.2  1 

lKi(l„,. .„.,„„ ._,_ 

16.5 

5,0 

I.IS 

i.m 

li«7     _  .           ..._._             _...„_. 

15.71 

4.5 

1.S5 

1.20 

ISS3 

lk5 

».4 

l.Sft 

1.13 

1880--.. __..._...._...„„„ 

15,0 

4.8 

2.30 

1.03 

vm^ , , 

15.0 

S.i 

2.30 
2.30 

1.00 

1«91 „.._- „— 

l.UJ 

laoe . .,... 

14.23 

s.a 

2.30 

1.05 

laia- _._._—_,_   „ 

14.7 

4.0 

a.30 

1.00 

iKM    ._.._.^    ....__     __    __  -_„ 

12.88 

3.2 

2.30 

1.0ft 

I8fHJ„.„ „,.„,„. ,„.—_,„- 

mvt 

S.2 

2,30 

1.00 

lisw .. ..„.-„„ -„ : 

8.7 

1.31 

.75 

}m  . ._....—.. .. 

S.S 

1.5)0 

.75 

18iJ8 _..._ _„„-„.. 

11.55 

2.a 

U30 

.75 

li^SlJ. ^..^_^_ ^. 

11.  IS 

S.O 

K90 

.75 

1300 

}).08 

2.5 
8.5 

1.00 
I. DO 

.75 

lEWl- .__....__.. , 

.75 

1M2_, , ..„„ 

lO.flO 

S.S 

1.00 

.75 

1903.-,.. . .„-..„ 

11. S3 

4.0 

1.00 

.75 

moi. _  ^___ 

ai.n 

10.20 

3.« 

1.30 
3.90      - 

.75 

lliOl -^    „. 

-75 

1WK» .     ... 

10.50 

4.2 

1.90 

.n  1 

t»07, ,.,._.^.^„„..-.-,.,. ^_ 

11.30 

5.0 

1.00      , 

*7S  J 

"l^lif?  %\mie  U  potent.  Corpornttonii  himI  eomlklnnllonfi  wlilelk 
(lerlTV  their  Vn^nth  from  the  j^tnte  are  wtthtn  H»  nlmolute 
and  pefTtefiiHl  c-ciiitrnL^-^ltoTi.  C  W.  Fairhatikn.  at  !^t.  I^nul, 
%HnTi„   4DRuiit  :n,  lt*l>H. 

Corpora tloiiii  that  are  hnndled  huitektl^'  itnil  fairly,  nn  far 
frc^m  hi'lnii^  mi  evtl,  nrr^  u  iintnTiil  hni»1nesH  evu!iitioii  atitl 
niHkv  for  (1it^  4^'c?u«'ra1  ffro^ii^^rily  of  ftiir  land.  We  dn  nat 
ivIhIi  tu  ileHtruy  eiiri^ornt  IniiN,  Imf  iive  lift  wtali  to  uialce  tlieiii 
nnhtit^rve  the*  nnhlle  fr«iod.— J*rpi>i1deut  Kooiievelt  at  Ciiidimatli  . 
Ohio,    Se|»le  til  Iter    21»>    If  »<»;>.  J 

Wi»  niTiNt  re^urd  niii]  linvt'^  an  interest  l«  ivUat  oor  nelKlt- 
bor^  aro  doiiiicr.  nriil  '^vhen  we  cnii  anstnt  tlietii,  ive  eaanat 
pnHw  hy  on  tlie  citU<>'r  Hide  an  tht*  i^ievlfe  dlii,  hfit  we  inuHt 
take  the  111  ti  ^  aK  the  Good  Sf^iiittrttan  dEd  aod  hind  un  their 
^TomidH  and  pri'iiare  to  Head  tlieni  tin  tlielr  way  reJi>tetnK.» 
Mfjii.    Will.    H.    Tnft,    at    Clevetuiiil,    CHilii. 

Let  iiuthloK  dlNtraet  unt  let  no  discordant  Tofee  Intriiile 
in  eniharraHN  uit  tu  Itie  ftnlnllon  of  (lie  IIi1Kht^-  liriihleHiH 
wJileli  Involve  nneli  vawt  eoiiHei|ueiieeH  to  ft^mclvf-ii  it  nil  i»u»- 
tertly,  Let  \%H  reiuemher  thai  Qod  he«towft  ifuiireatt^  opjinr* 
tunlt^  ii^ioii  tio  nation  i^-hteh  1a  n«it  ready  to  reiiiiiind  to  the 
eall    fif   napreme   duty.— Preaideat    JMcKlntey   at    ^i.    l,4>niN<    Oet»J 

It  lit  i^rohahle  that  the  HtrtiiR'ency  wlileli  reached  ttn 
height  on  tlinl  dark  day  of  Oetoher  324  tnluht  In  part  ha%-e 
lieea  alleviated  liad  we  had  a  curreaoy  wliieli  eon  Id  «u(o- 
mntteally  eularfre  ItMPlf  to  niret  the  treinendonjt  demand  of 
a  day  «»r  a  weelc  or  a  infimthi  vrhlle  iinhllc  eonfldenee  tvaa 
betaar  restored.— Hon.  Win.  H.  Taft,  to  MerehantM  nod  Mnno- 
faetnrerH"^    AHMoelntlon,    Doitton,    Mn^n. 

The  ritt'lit  of  rnlli^ay  eorjjoriil  Ions  to  n  fair  and  prttflt- 
able  retnrn  nifoa  tlieir  In  veMtinentpi  nnd  to  n  reaiionnhlt^ 
freedom  In  their  ref^nlatlourt  niUNC  be  rct'oirnlxed  t  hnt  It 
fieeniji  only  Jor^t  that,  mo  fnr  hh  Hh  eonstltntlonal  onllioritF 
vrlll  pernil|»  1  oiiKre^H  itliouUI  protei.>i  the  peuii'le  at  lara^e 
ill  their  Lntemtnte  trntfle  ateratiiHt  netw  of  InJuiatEee  whleli  the 
State  Bfoverniiient*  are  i»oTiierle»i*  to  prevent. — i^renldent 
Artbi»r, 

Hvt  the  moMt  ^TWkt\tyl\t^  feature  of  this  ulctnre  of  hank« 
ij%-WS  nnd  Unnnelnl  eomlltionA  In  onr  eountry  Lb  the  faet  thiikt 
depoHitM  la  Hnvlnj^M  1>n  iikj«— thoHe  I  nut  It  lit  to  tin  for  the  iiafe- 
keeping  of  the  eorntn^^H  of  ^vorki»j|ineu  and  w^ldo^v^  unil 
orptjiiinn    and    elilldren    of    the    eon n try — Have    Inerenned    fr«a& 

fS^K^MKMKmNI  In    1HT<»    to   m.7* f<M».4KK^    In    IfKt^.     What    any    yna 

hnnitneHA  men.  of  the  fntnre  of  a  eonntry  whoHe  ivorklnic- 
Hfito  and  ivorkloDf  ihvonian  and  ehlldrea  have  three  nnd  a 
kmif  iMHii&Q  d&iiBrm  laid  afltde  for  a  "r&liLy  dmy.''— O.  P.  Au«tla« 
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LABOR  CONDITIONS  UNDER    REPUBLI- 
CAN   AND    DEMOCRATIC    ADMINIS- 


TRATIONS. 


K?lf PLOYMESNT,  HOURS  OF  LiABO&p  AND  WAGBfl. 


GOU-^V 


Tha  prosperity  of  a  iiation  is  always  evidenced  by  the 
dition  of  its  wage-earners.  Good  wages  and  steady  employ- 
ment are  invai'iably  indicative  of  sound  business  conditions  and 
public  confidence  in  thos^  who  direct  ttie  coiintry*s  doBtinieH^ 
That  the  unexamplecl  prosperity  which  has  been  manifest  since  the 
return  of  the  lie  publican  party  to  control  and  the  enactment 
of  a,  protective  tariff  has  continued  under  the  second  administra* 
tion  of  President  Roosevelt  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  bulletin 
on  wages  and  hours  of  labor  recently  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor**  To  obtain  this  information^  which 
is  published  annually,  special  a^ent^  of  the  bureau  were  sent 
to  representative  establishments  in  various  parts  of  the  ^lountrj 
to  copy  directly  from  the  pay  rolls  the  figures  showing'  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed,  the  average  wages  paid,  and  the  hours 
worked  x>er  week.  Thia  investigtitioii  loas  cr^ndnvted  With  the 
Qreateift  care  bu  experts  spcvinUif  trained  for  this  class  of  toork, 
and  the  results  shown  are  believed  to  be  trust  worthj/  in^  ever  if 
re»peei. 

The  following  tables,  which  have  been  compiled  from  this  and 
preceding  numbers  of  the  bulletin,  show  in  actual  and  relative 
figures  the  number  of  employees*  the  average  number  of  honra 
worked  pet  week,  and  the  average  wages  per  hour  in  15  leading 
occupations  during  each  of  the  years  1830  to  1907,  The  number 
of  establishments  furnishing  the  data  is  given  at  the  head  of 
each  table. 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  the  figrjres  the  '^iireau  of  Labor 
computed  a  relative  number  to  accompany  each  actual  number. 
These  relative  numbers  serve  a  double  purpose — first,  they  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  of  the  reader  more  clearly  than  the  actual  or 
concrete  numbers  the  measnre  of  difference  between  the  data 
for  a  series  of  years,  andj  second,  by  their  use  combinations 
are  made  possible  that  cannot  be  made  with  concrete  nnmbers* 
In  making  comparisons,  therefore,  between  data  for  individual 
years  the  relative,  rather  than  the  actnal,  numbers  should  be 
relied  npon.  While  all  comparisons  might  have  been  made 
with  1800,  or  any  other  year,  it  was  thought  best  to  take  as  a 
basis  for  comparison,  or  100.0,  not  any  one  year,  but  the  aver- 
age during  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1&99,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  conclitions  in  any  one  year  might  be  abnormal.  On 
the  first  line,  therefore,  of  the  table  given  below  (for  black- 
smiths) appears  the  number  576,  which  was  the  average  num- 
ber employed  during  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1899  in  the 
166  establishments  investigated.  In  the  second  column  is  the 
relative  number  100.0,  indicating  that  the  number  576  is  taken 
as  the  basis,  or  100.0.  In  the  second  line,  second  column.  Is 
given  the  relative  number  99*5,  indicating  that  in  18  PO  the 
number  of  employees  was  S9.5  per  cent  of  the  average  number 
employed  during  the  ten-year  period  from  1890  to  1899.  The 
other  relative  figures  may  he  used  in  a  similar  manner^  In 
computing  the  relative  number  of  employees  for  different  years 
ftecount  was  taken  of  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number 
of  establlfishmeiits  considered. 


*  The  bi-monthly  bullettnfi  of  the  Surcnu  of  Lal}or  are  i^ubllBhed  tor 
inqp  distribuiSon  mud  cos  bo  obtained  on  ai^pllcallos  to  tb«  bureau. 
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BJa(*kfitntiths. 
iData  from  108  eBtjibJlHhmenta  1S30-1W3;  192,  100 1;  179.  190>;  IBS.  1D<M|  197,  Wm\} 


Number  of 

A^verajye  hours 

Average  vrnfos 

Yflftr, 

employees. 

UeJ  k*'i?t'k. 

per  aour. 

Actual . 

Eelatlve, 

Actual. 

Eolat1v«. 

ActuaL 

Beldtlva. 

A^araffe  lB.W-99 

&m 

100  0 

5fl.O0 

100.0 

$0.2130 

100.0 

iSfW. 

573 

00.5 

Sa.41 

1U0.5 

.tm 

101.4 

XBOl .. 

579 

100.5 

50.30 

100.2 

,2881 

101.6 

1^2 

583 

101.  a 

5tt.37 

100.5 

.te72 

101.2 

1803. 

689 

101.7 

50.03 

90.0 

.2a77 

101,4 

JL.            tmi 

510 

m.i 

SS.Sa  ,         90.3 

.2flll 

90.1 

^H               1805 . 

511 

03.9 

50.  li 

100.2 

JdO^> 

3S,6 

^               ll»M 

54^ 

5«,l 

58.03 

90.7 

.2ft43 

100.1 

^m         i*«7 

541 

93.0 

58.m 

SO  .8 

.2601 

98.6 

■                lUHIL 

m 

110.2 

50.20 

100.2 

.2'T«'J7 

08,0 

^B           i§a«^. 

m% 

115, fi 

SSJfel 

so.a 

.3637 

99.0 

^                !i*M)- 

tm 

120.7 

58.87 

00. a 

.2085 

101.7 

^                  lUOl 

75a 

130.7 

57.78 

07. a 

.27$7 

101.4 

^M                 1902. ._„ 

§02 

139,2 

57.17 

S6.a 

.28  it 

107.7 

■           iyo2L „ 

818 

142*5 

5fl.e5 

05.7 

.200^3 

111,3 

^K            IW4.. 

77a 

130,6 

.^.40 

^5.5 

.2i>70 

110.2 

V                19M 

751 

137.6 

5^.77 

0B,O 

.3030 

111,7 

^                 llX»fl_  -     ... 

mi 

15&.4 

m.m 

OS.l 

.siao 

114.7 

1007. _. 

SOI 

147,4 

56M 

07.S 

.3200 

118,0 

I 


Boilermakers. 
[Data  from  97  establlsbmenta  lidO-isMS;  s^,  liKiH  01,  1901;  93.  1900^  U,  1007.] 


Avarage  1800-99 . 

1,263 

100  0 

58,55 

100.0 

10.2609 

100.0 

1890. ... 

1,336 

105,  S 

59.516 

101.2 

,25J4 

90,4 

1891 

I.2iJl 

102,4 

50,23 

101,2 

.2577 

S(8.a 

1892 

l.Kd7 

:05.1 

&B,88 

100,6 

.2585 

90,1 

i|k               iftfts 

1,280 

101.3 

58.30 

99.8 

.i5^ 

99.0 

^»               1891 

1,105 

87.5 

58.  SS 

09.9 

.2014 

100.2 

^              isas 

1,136 

89.9 

58.47 

90.9 

.2639 

100,8 

^                 ISOfl. 

1,230 

n7,0 

58,02 

^.1 

.2626 

100,7 

H                18Qf7 

1,107 

01,8 

58.11 

99.3 

.2607 

93.0 

^                laOR ' 

i.se+ 

107,3 

58,30 

99.0 

.2617 

100.3 

^B                      1IHM 

1,330 

108,4 

58.06 

09.2 

.26S4 

101.7 

^                  1900 

1,477 

116,9 

57,36 

08.0 

.2773 

109.3 

^^          lyoi .^_ 

1,586 

12.^,5 

56,82 

^.1 

.2794 

107. 1 

^K                  19T2 

1,021 

128,0 

sa.^ 

98.3 

.2300 

107.3 

H              iurv4 

1.700 

lav.fl 

56.24 

oa.i 

.f8JS 

109.2 

^                  1M4 

1,280 

121,3 

55,98 

05,0 

.2^12 

113,2 

^                   IMS 

1,1H2 

120.9 

b%V^ 

94.8 

.a037 

115,4 

^m             inoft 

1,227 

130,4 

50.00 

95.2 

.8135 

118,S 

^                  1J«J7_ 

1,241 

130,3 

55.73 

94.7 

.8290 

12a, 0 

Brleklapers. 
{Data  fi-om  212  eetabUehmeute  ISIKKloOS;  229,  lOOi;  200.  1906 r  215.  1905^  222, 


1907,1 


4,a55 

100,0 

51.57 

100.0 

^.4S87 

4,422 

101,5 

53.2-1 

IOS.2 

.4310 

4,892 

112.3 

52. HO 

102.4 

,4365 

4,l>e7 

■14,1 

52.10 

101.2 

.4431 

4,5a5 

104.1 

51. 6,? 

100. 1 

.443a 

4.055 

03,1 

51,96 

100.8 

.4325 

3,941 

88.12 

51.5;J 

100. 0 

,43CI7 

3,908 

01.8 

51,  jO 

99,0 

.4337 

4.010 

92.1 

51. U 

99.1 

.4301 

4,150 

05.3 

50.47 

97.0 

.4331 

4,075 

10L3 

4^.21 

05.5 

,45J7 

4,576 

105.1 

40.32 

95.6 

,4872 

5,142 

118.1 

48,62 

94.3 

.4919  1 

4,781 

109.  S 

48.27 

93.6 

.5313 

5,06i 

116,3 

47,33 

92.7 

.5171 

4, en 

111.2 

47.32 

02.1 

.5 '86 

4,3^5 

111.8 

46,79 

92.0 

.5917 

5.101 

124.0 

46,82 

91.0 

.6205 

4,»19 

115,7 

46,62 

01.8 

.6313 

loo.o 

fi8.4 
09.5 
101.0 
101.1 
93.6 
99.5 
08.9 
90.4 
08.7 
101.8 
103.5 

in.Q 

118,0 
124.7 
127.3 
133.1 
138,0 
140.9 


I 


I 


I 
I 


Tlila  brlntm  me  to  tlie  qneatloa  of  iiFb.^«.rntton.  It  t^oep 
1^  It  hoot  i»nylTi|C  tliat  Trlierp  nn  atliiinttiifMit  c-AiitiUt  lie  r«^a€!hed 
Kj'  neurotUielt>ii,  It  in  far  l>t*tt<?r  for  thv  eonininiiHy  ^t  It^rg^i? 
that  thr  4llfr4?rrTicpii  br  MettLt^il  Uy  nnbnilNNloii  to  an  Iniiiartlal 
trllfuual  flUil  utfrts^mewt  to  abUle  ltn  JuHki"*'!**  tUft^  V«>  x^^^i'cV 
to     a     trial     of     r*'»liitaii4j!c     ttttil     tMiil.ui[Mii.uti*t     Vi^y     XiavV-Oi^A.*     a.\ka. 
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Carpenters. 
m  from  2fT  flitftbllahniciita  laso-ifios;  U2,  liW;  21  a.  10O5;  2ifl,  iwofij  sas^  tflo?.; 


h 


Yew. 


Hamb«r  of 

emptoy^eB. 

ictual. 

BtflBtrve. 

ij,ai5 

100,0 

5.023 

iDt.a 

fl,231 

no. a 

6.4t(l 

114.3 

5.m 

87, S 

5,019 

g£».3 

5.021 

88,3 

5.na 

U5,7 

5,403 

95.4 

5,m 

^.5 

a. 120 

ioe.2 

a^im 

112.0 

Bjm 

117. a 

flpflixi 

122.1 

fl.Mi 

110.4 

fl.Tl^ 

106.6 

6,6^2 

I0«.!t 

7.i«a 

121  g 

7.3«a 

nu 

Avem^e  hours 
mt  week. 


Aetiial.    Rfllat1v«,    AetaaU    Relative. 


Avcraffe  wag«8 
per  hijur. 


5La5 
.'j,'j.94 
5^.5a 

,"1^.22 

55,05 
5i.07 
.'>4.20 
51.02  , 
53.42  > 
51.86  I 
iiO.74  I 
1».70  ! 
40,11 
^28. 99 
-18.64 

47,87 


100.0 

mi. a 

101.3 
1W.5 
100.7 
100.7 

100, a 

9fl.7 

m.i 

9i.5 
!ti.!i 
fl0.fl 

ao.2 

89. 9 
ilO.l 

S^,9 


I 


10.2751 
.271:* 

.27;w 

.2744 

.2740 

.274g 
.2730  . 

.3049  ' 
.H190  , 
,3103  I 

.877Ji 
,4*>!7 
»4»^  I 


100.0 

9  J.  2 
102.7 
99.7 
97.3 
97.9 
00. a 
100. 'I 
101.4 

110.3 
115,9 
123.7 

1211.0 
l»-t.6 
141. a 
l&l.O 


Comport  torn. 

II>ata  for  etnpIoyeeB  trnm  91  i*:^tat>!3pliTiiejite  ISiO-lSOS.  Data  for  hours  end 
wjigep  from  til  eatublJ?hinetits  ISJO:  92,  1^91,  liiiJ-i:  u:i,  isu;  9j,  liS^Ji;  s>!»*  IM».V- 
li>o:l.     Data  from  135  cstnlJliBbtuents  1S>01;  118,  lix)];  14a,  1903;  lil,  lEJOT.] 


i  Average  189<>-e0_, 

1S91__ 
1892- 
ISOS.., 
1894^^ 
1«»5„. 
ISfte.- 
1897__ 

istje.^ 

1900-. 
1 5)01,,. 
ISiOS... 
190:^„. 
!i)OJ_.. 
190j_„ 
lfl<M__, 


ia4a 

100.0 

U.M 

1,506 

m.4 

w.n 

1.630 

13S.S 

'ii.eg 

1.494 

130.1 

52.68 

I  Mr 

115.& 

Sa.l3 

l,06i 

91.9 

52.7.>  ^ 

91^ 

7SJ.7 

52.73 

£6S 

76.» 

f:2.S8  • 

928 

SD.g 

52. J7  1 

80S 

78.2 

52. oe  1 

«4i 

St. 2 

SI.  26 

:90» 

S4.I 

51. on 

959 

m.s 

50.a7 

954 

sa.i 

49.  »e 

1.0<^ 

87. & 

49. HI 

1,795 

9^,4 

47.2;i 

E»1«S 

100.7 

47.42 

£.206 

108.7 

47.2^  , 

2,357 

lU.B 

40.92 

103, 
IQl. 

im. 

100. 

lot. 

100. 

100. 

109, 
99, 
9t. 
97. 
97. 
95, 
95, 
91. 
9J, 
93, 


f).3P39 
.3>S0 
.3»)7 
.40L3 
.3133 
.3793 
.3327 
.3^97 
.3925 

Aim 
.{071 
MV2 
.4355 
,4ie7 
,4916 

.5120 


100.O 
101.0 
101.^ 
101  .t^ 
99.8 
U6.4 
97.2 
9S,9 
9i>.e 
S9.9 
l0-i,7 
103.^ 
107.0 
110.^^1 
U3.I 

ir>.6 

118.3 
12L1 


[ 


IData  from  2^  establlRhuieuta  1890-194^;  2ft2,  1901;  n^,  1S05;  WS-  lOOS;  311.1007,] 


4, £42 

100.0 

&i.eo 

lOO.O 

fo.2a^ 

4,327 

IQZ.O 

52.78 

102.3 

.2219 

4,644 

100.5 

52.  SI 

101.  e 

.2248 

4,^4 

115.4 

51.81 

100.4 

.2^11 

4,45S 

105.0 

51.64 

100.1 

,2125  1 

3,00g 

•     S7.2 

m.m 

109,8 

.230;i 

3,844 

90.0 

51.53 

m.9 

.2:1  JO 

3.959 

Its.  3 

51.415 

9^>.7 

.2^"i5 

3.99(1 

94.2 

51.42 

H9.7 

.23i2 

3.920 

92.4 

51.01 

m.9 

.S34K  1 

4,085 

110.4 

49,79 

96.5 

.2518 

4,417 

104.1 

49.753 

36.5 

,2498 

5,007 

1^,2 

49.15 

9*5  ,fl 

.25^ 

5.062 

119.3 

48.5a 

91,1 

.2076 

-5,2  J^ 

1S3.5 

47.98 

5^3.0 

.2SSii 

4,811 

124.3 

47.47 

05,8 

,28ee 

t,ftl8 

13^,1 

47.11 

m.Q 

.2933  , 

6.2P2 

Ufi.3 

47. oa 

92,9 

,31il2 

e.OOfl 

litl.l 

"■•* 

n.7 

.3202 

lOO. 
97. 
9tj. 
99. 
R9. 
96. 

m. 

100. 
99. 
100. 
108. 
107. 

io:i. 

114. 
122. 
143, 
124. 
134. 
135. 


I 


I 


.4 II    Inju net  foil   huU   doc^   ntrt    difTtT    In   ttif^    iillKht^iit   d4*icre« 

:   Hplt    br<»iiKlit    nflc^r   the  t>vt»iit.   ntii    far   am   ttie    futif*tlOii 

iA^  i*attrf   im   ^^oiiperned    in    ilt:clarl»H:    tbr    lu'tv.   exc4fj>t    tliAt 

A^r   than   in    r^mp^d   of    thone    whteli   li&ve   Iw.i^v'k^i^ft^^     'VIilq 
rt   iijtjt    Mtf^    mntburlty    to    multe    law.— Hun    Wm,    tt.  *titU>   wA 
*I*ej-    IfnioMt,    ATeir    YorU    City- 


"^>  *t  m 
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Irfitt  moldtrg. 
[Dit»  from  IM  ftfltftbJI^hmentB  TSOO-IOOS*  170,  lOOl;  189,  IWflr  IflB,  IWflj  171.  ISMJtJ 


TflK. 

Kumtwr  of 
emptorccB. 

Avcfa^e  hours 
per  week. 

ATermge  wa^ea 
IW  rtour. 

Af  tfjiil . 

RelBtlf^fl. 

Actual, 

R4!ltttive, 

Actual. 

Relative. 

BPfKyg.- 

iaoo.___,__ 

1391 

\mtl ,^^ 

1803 ._ 

law 

1107.  __.- 

iRSJe 

iso:i._,,___ 

1900 „_ 

1001_ __..... 
VJOS... 

2,974 
2,Mt 
2.SJ52 

a.o^ 

3,181 
2,510 
2J81 
2,510 
2,7a 
3.2,34 
a. 439 
3,7W 

i\,7m 

3.06S 
4.218 

n,m 

4,(^M 
4,S51 

100.0 

102.0 
107.0 

§4.7 
03.5 
97,8 

ina.7 
m.4 

127.5 
133  4 
141. S 

ne.2 

134. U 
147.«  , 
154.4 

50.31 
50.51 

■SO.  49 
50.  IB 
50.10 
50.29 
59.24 
50.17 
S4J.34 
50.14 
50.07 
5e.47 
57  J^ 
5rt.80 
50.13 

56. OS 
55.74 

100. 0 
100.4 
100.5 
100. » 
90.  S 
09.7 
100.0 
00.0 
99.8 
lOO.O 
90.7 
99. fi 

os,a 

07.2 
95.8 
95.1 
95.1 
95.1 
04.  B 

f0.252B 
.2540 
,258S 
.t54fi 
,2iS7 
.2473 
,2I7« 
.2507 
.252.5 
.2.5a3 

.2'5aa 

.2094 
.2730 
.2^1 

.3072 
,307.^ 
.3217 

100. 0 
100.6 
101.5 
100. y 
101.2 
97.0 
9«.0 
99.2 
300.0 
99.1 
101.7 
108.7 

m.i 

114  6 

J, 

lotei . 

1001 

io<n.. 

IPOfl _^ 

120.2 
119.5 
119.3 
123.  H 
127.0 

Laborers. 


tDmtft  from  14fl  eFtnbH^htnenti  ISSO-lflOS;  l7f.  lO&i;  19S,  1905;  193.  1900;  100,  lfi07.J 


Aver  Age  iaao-Ki._„._. 

4.400 

100.0 

58. at 

100.0 

»0.l4fl7 

100.0 

im-....^. 

rVJl8 

114.8 

59,02 

100.3 

.1^7 

103.7 

leoi ^_ 

4.861 

lOO.O 

59.02 

100.3 

.1511 

103.0 

imz „. 

4,812 

107.0 

50.02 

lOO.a 

.15P 

10  J.  5 

18Q3_  __..__ 

4,516 

101.3 

SS.80 

100.0 

.14^3 

101.8 

ton.— — 

4,128 

9S.<i 

96.70 

90.0 

.1410 

06.7 

:.                    1895 ^ 

3.79« 

S5.1 

6S.88 

100.1 

.1440 

98.2 

L                    1806 _, 

4,01B 

00.1 

5^.02 

100.1 

.141^ 

06.5 

.»                   J807........ 

l»ODO 

89,7 

6».80 

m.Q 

.144S 

98.5 

.»                  1898__„.., 

4,n24 

10L4 

.^8.44 

09.3 

,1406 

09.0 

(                   ISOO i. 

4,tj22 

lOS.l 

53.71 

09.  S 

.1417 

O0.3 

^                  1900 

:        5.275 

118.3 

58.27 

99,0 

,14^ 

09.6 

,1                    1901 „ 

4,flm 

101.2 

&7.ftB 

08.5 

.1181 

108.0 

1                  1902 - 

5,317 

1X0.2 

m.m 

M.a 

.1614 

t      112.0 

1903 H^ 

5,082 

113.0 

56,13 

0^.8 

,1670 

114.J 

,1                 leos 

5.012 

9«.S 

55. 3S 

95.  & 

,17S1 

114.3 

,,                    1905 ^ 

7,017 

109.1 

54.77 

05.8 

.1867 

114.4 

IWfi.....— 

74*? 

130.  i 

54.86 

05.4 

aoifl 

122.5 

1907 

7,*lfi 

137.8 

51,36 

04.0 

.2037 

127.2 

^ 

MnchiiHst»s 

k 

{Dtiim  trom  218  e^tabiJBhmeQts  181^1903;  228,  1^:  206,  l»06t  2^,  1906;  209,  10074' 


i 


ATcraee  1 

8D0-m».._„— 

fi.414 

100. 0 

.59.12 

100.0 

^0.210* 

100.0 

1890__.. 

5,302 

07.0 

50.52 

100.7 

.2413 

10O.5 

1801 „- 

5,414 

100.0 

."10.47 

100.6 

.SI35 

101.2 

1802 . 

5J09 

99.0 

5D.2J 

100.2 

.^450 

lOt.3 

isaa 

5.677 

104.0 

59.03 

09.8 

,2450 

101.9 

•  ' 

1804  _^_- 

4,330 

80.1 

£0.07 

09.9 

.2S17 

97,5 

.* 

180^ 

4.917 

00,^ 

50.  OS 

09.9 

.2317 

07.5 

i^ 

1808 *_:. 

5.176 

<>5.6 

50.01 

99.8 

.2397 

00.6 

S 

ie97..__„-. 

5.059 

03.4 

5«.oa 

99.7 

.2397 

99.7 

iaos_ 

6,078 

111.9 

CO.  11 

100. 0 

.2^7 

05*. 0 

r 

TS0O_ 

6.793 

I2'j.!i 

^,n 

00..** 

,2417 

100.8 

1S300___.^.,- 

7,068 

130.9 

58.56 

00. 1 

.248^ 

103.6 

1001 

7.6i6 

141.2 

57.37 

97.0 

.2555 

106.8 

- 

v^z 

8,221 

151.8 
M8.5 

56.50 

95.7 

,2046 

no,ii 

1903.. - 

8.576 

116.1? 

0^9 

.2709 

112.0 

ii 

1904 ^ 

.      7,760 

.    i:rj.7 

55.57 

94.0^ 

:2726 

112.8 

190'^. - 

7.i3^ 

151.0 

&S.12 

B4.5 

•     .2705 

113.1 

M 

1906 ^_.^ 

7,5-0 

-      161.0 

55.08 

94.4- 

-  -  .302^ 

316.4 

^ 

1007 

M,26S 

m.4 

55.40 

■r 

93.7 

.3051 

120.4 

^ 

li* 


',r  ir^ 


hpfti-r    f  Ttfriremeiif    uf    1fii:'in;    a   wld^r    i>ntillf>    ftpirif'^t-tatlbii    of 
dtp  t-fiH4mtlnrN  of  4l i'liioi* rat? rnnd  nf  the  lirtncliiltfii  ixi^nTi.  ^^ti.\4£\L 

till*      KOVt'TTIIJUMlt      1T»W      fumidl'tLi.     WlW     \\Sr\^>     MIK     VW     Wifc     iM>\XiA.\v^^ 

ttf  the  oy^fhivnifi  ht^f^kpt-  nH,  and  nil  tlie  -vt^vy  \\v»\^  iwt\^  \^«^Ti^m^ 
iffta  nf  fttir  nftrlouiil  life,  wt  m\\*t  eftiiftfet'**'  "*^**^'%^^^^ 
n-hic'h    J fi  Kit  re    |lic    c-fHcient^^    ot    **iat   ^c\vtt<»VT*-  !*™'-**t^"^^'^ 

JJ/litolMj    June    7#    190&. 
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Painters, 
tPats  from  203  eat&blishiTieiita  UJBO-IWS;  W&,  imi;  20S,  19DS;  ^lO*  1906:  $XX,  ltiO?M 


3 


Ku  oilier  of 

Avornee  hfmra 

ATar3ef  wn^H 

Year. 

employees. 

per  week. 

per  tumr. 

Actual.  lEelivtU'ft. 

Actual.  ^Relative. 

Actual,  ^BelAtiTe, 

Avernge  1890  tHL„,.„™ 

S,fl7fl 

IDC^.D 

53. §2 

100.0 

iG.tlGS 

100.0 

ibflO,-, 

a, 511 

Ud.^ 

55.23 

102.0 

.2g;?0 

97,0 

1«01.._„„. 

a.  708 

100.9 

&t.m 

101,9 

.2712 

9S.2 

imi — 

3.§T7 

105.5 

&I.43 

10 1. 1 

.2747 

99,4 

mi». 

S.flflfl 

1HI.7 

53.83 

100,1 

.2795 

101.2 

1                     mi 

3,4.^ 

03.e 

54.01 

100.4 

.27ai 

^.1 

^                       1M» 

3.460 

04.1 

53.87 

100.1 

.2720 

08.1 

H         iaM__..._. 

3,643 

99.3 

53.61 

9^.6 

.£742 

99,f 

^K         iirirj -__ 

ft,  737 

101.7 

5a.2e 

9Q.0 

,27751 

100.5 

^H                  1UUH 

3ja3 

191.3 

D3.79 

9S.1 

.2827 

ioa.8 

■      ^:::n_: 

3,95^  1        107, a 

52.27 

97.1 

.mt 

104.7 

4,im  '        111.2 

50.91 

94.0 

.3054 

110.5 

^H          luui 

4,2SI   1         ILtt.^ 

49.35 

92.e 

.3170 

114.7 

^B            lucs. ,-. 

4.HSi           115.7 

49.27 

91. S 

.3303 

110.5 

^I          iws. 

4,021  ^         109.1 

4§.a5  . 

90.8 

.3450 

124.fi 

^H             1M1.„„„. 

4,124  1        IOD.9 

48.43 

90.4 

.S543 

m,fl 

H          iyo^.__..__ 

4,301  '        111.5 

4§.oi  ; 

90.8 

.SQ4S 

Itt.S 

^m            iwn 

*.Sfia           116.2 

47.64 

89,7 

.^42 

ise.i 

^"              iOOT. 

4.4S7           114.4 

47.45 

89  .S 

,S9e7 

142.0 

Pata  from  UQ  eatftbliahmenta  ISOO-IOOS;  152,  I90i;  le*.  1906s  IftS,  1900;  Iffll,  IB07.) 


1,(JS1 

100.0 

51.83 

100.0 

|0.3fi«9 

l,d84 

10O.2 

53.50 

I93.a 

.3048 

L7B2 

loe.o 

52.07 

101.0 

.3900 

1.957 

110,5 

52.00 

100.5 

,4100 

1,721 

102.4 

.51,97 

100.3 

.4019 

1.547 

^.0 

53.01 

100.3 

.3»15 

1,547 

02 .0 

51,03 

y&.G 

.3024 

1.643 

i^.7 

51.50 

99.4 

.3985 

1,687 

'J4.l 

51.90 

10O.3 

,3©03 

i.eao 

97.ff 

51.11 

SS.G 

,m% 

1.817 

lOS.l 

49.Sfi 

96.1 

.itu 

1,875 

111.5 

4S.75 

9i.l 

.4378 

l.T«9 

lOSJ 

48.27 

93.1 

.4570 

2.001 

120. S 

47.29 

SJ1.2 

,4^46 

1.805 

112.7 

47,04 

BO.S 

,oB63 

l.T9a 

tlO.S 

40.54 

90.5 

.5388 

2,009 

123,9 

46.50 

90.1 

.6606 

2.2da 

133.1 

46.50 

90.0 

.5077 

2,414 

141,1 

46.30 

80,6 

.6177 

100. 0 
08.4 
99.2 
102.6 
100.6 
S7.0 

ee.i 

90.7 
S7.6 
99.4 
100,4 
1(X».5 
114,3 
1*3,7 
ISl.S 
133.  S 
139,6 
14S,T 
153.3 


[Data  trojD  221  estabHahiueiitB  1^0-1903^  23S.  190^1;  207,  1005;  215.  1906;  309, 


lOOrr.J 


^^u 


ATera^e  1S9O-09 -., 

1,380 

100.0 

53,23 

100.0 

»0,S55O 

100,0 

wm    —   - 

1,368 

09.1 

51.33 

102.1 

.3404 

97.4 

1891 ^~- 

1.984 

100,8 

54.00 

101.6 

,3488 

9B.1 

1892 —    ^_ 

1«427 

103.4 

53.86 

101.  a 

,8511 

93.7 

1893-. 

1.377 

09.3 

S3. 90 

100.2 

.3562 

99.9 

1    |r(                latM 

1.308 

94.4 

53.28 

100.1 

.3515 

98. S 

mm         iibK 

1.301  1 

94.3 

53.08 

99.7 

.3546 

99.7 

^B             1890. 

1.363 

iiiB.O 

52.86 

99.3 

.3506 

100.4 

^B             1397 

1,307 

J9.1 

52.67 

98.9 

.8508 

101.1 

^m             1898 

1,443 

1*1-4.8 

52.53 

&8.7 

.3638 

102.1 

^m             idctg 

1,465 

100,2 

52.28 

08.2 

.3684 

103.3 

^B             1900. 

1,533 

?10.4 

61.40 

96.3 

.8^1 

lor.i 

^H              1901 .-.., 

1,833 

U8.3 

50.77 

96.4 

,3936 

UO.fl 

^m       tflOH 

1.027 

117.9 

49.52 

03.0 

.4131 

117.  a 

^m           liita 

1,505 

115.7 

48.97 

91.9 

,4371 

124.3 

^B             1904. 

1,771 

117.2 

47. ae 

91.3 

.4370 

128.3 

^B             1905.— ..„. 

1,813 

124.5 

47.32 

01.1 

.4912 

131.1 

^■F                   1UA« 

S.916 
2,265 

139. S 
130.7 

40.54 
43,31 

90.3 
90,0 

.5392 
.6£8B 

iii.9 

1007      _    * 

14S.I 

Tlo  mnn   t»  iraTrnnted    In    r«elln|c   pride  In   ttie  de^d*  of  tit* 
.  nny  and  Ti&vT  of  tbe  vahI  If  lie  doeit  n«t  bacl£  m^  tlie  Arntr 
■Uid    I  he    fia-vy   of   tlie    prevent.— FreBfd^iit    RoOmeTelt    ftt    Slider* 
fcm   atalvie   aTtrelliiiff*   Oet«    !&»    11)03.  i 

M^n»tccii0ii  liAJi  AJrearKr   mnde   as  the   rttrheHt   and  «tronffeiit 
''■^n    &MM    ^nrtfy,   and    u rider   a    iiFiiiierly    restTli^teti   Vtn.m\KT&- 
vrlil  itrinsr  *o  vlm  uincli  thitt   l*  wont  -^^fllmattie  Iti.  t\ife  i>c»v-< 
«  *»/  oOieM^  |«Mdflp— SenJitar  Hoar*  i&  tli*  JWrner^^xai^  ^cot^- 
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8tone  cutters,  granite. 
[Data  from  72  eitablishments  1890-1903;  88,  1901;  87,  1905;  80,  1900;  99,  1907.] 


Nutnber  o! 

Avefttfe  hours 

Averfltffl  waaea 

etmj|t»3reo«. 

pill  week. 

per  liour. 

Tear, 

AetuaL  'Belative. 

AetuaL 

Heiatlve. 

Actual. 

aaiativn. 

A70rasa  Ifl30-fl9-^ 

775  1        100.0 

53.71 

100.0 

$0.3628 

100.0 

1390..^ * 

iJJEl  ,        1M1,0 

52.73 

100.0 

.3;  30 

102.8 

IfiBl ... _ 

tfcO 

IW.S 

52.51 

W.7 

.3aoa 

104.8 

1802 „- 

Biii 

u;j.e 

SiJQ 

100.0 

.3750 

103.4 

ISSS '    . 

lib 

100.4 

63.12 

100.  S 

,3018 

99.7 

1«91. 

70^ 

Wl.O 

5a,si 

100.2 

.asjd 

99.0 

laflS..- 

^1 

88.1 

52,07 

00-9 

,33U 

9SJ,5 

isee........ 

70^ 

&1.5 

52.77 

100.1 

.a-ijo 

99.0 

1SS7 

d78 

87.5 

52.  ay 

101».5 

.:i5ii 

97.1 

^ma... . 

6^ 

BO.l 

53.01 

100.6 

.3+07 

96.0 

im 

7iJS 

103.0 

61.70 

QUA 

-awi 

9J.1 

iwo.   ..„_ 

901 

llti.3 

50  JO 

95,2 

.3ftJ3 

ioea 

1S01,„    ... 

a52 

10*J.9 

*^.m 

91. H 

.356^ 

lft>.ii 

1902 . 

Es5J           110.6 

40.a7 

94.2 

.UJd^ 

108.  ■> 

1003U,. . 

euo        iia,i 

46.67 

iri.i 

.12^5 

U9.5 

ITOi — ,._.. 

B25  1        109. S 

4^,71 

m,i 

.4m 

119.1 

1H05 

019  1          06,3 

4Ji.fl5 

92. fi 

.405a 

110.7 

1906 

1J2*  '        107.1 

47. 5i 

yi.a 

.+3JJ 

121.7 

190T- .., 

l.l&i           1U7.5 

47,07             91. L 

.443e 

m.s 

stone  masons. 
[Data  from  115  establfsbments  1890-1903;  110,  1904;  102,  1905;  100.  1906;  98,  1907.] 


ATera^e  1800-99,.^^ 

aso 

100.0 

53.83 

100.0 

^.3617 

100.0 

1890... 

047 

106.9 

5L54 

101.3 

.3722 

102.9 

1KJ1   

1,081 

115.2 

51.fil 

101.3 

.3732 

loa.a 

ISOfiL.        _- 

984 

lU.l 

54,49 

101.2 

.3973 

101,5 

189^ - 

fiOS 

^01.4 

51.17 

100.8 

.3^44 

100.7 

I8ft4_ 

7ay 

00.2 

54.  S4 

loo.a 

.3440 

05.1 

1895^ ... 

79S 

!jO,1 

51.05 

100.4 

.3.85 

96.4 

1899 

H2a 

a3.5 

53.07 

11)0,3 

.3^7 

98. 1 

1887^ .. 

706 

^9. a 

53.05 

98.6 

.3928 

100.3 

18Bfl.„_„. 

ym 

105.3 

62.43 

97.4 

.3VH 

93,0 

1BB9. 

m 

L7.1 

52.73 

99.0 

.3719 

102.8 

1900. 

095 
927 

105.5 
104.6 

61. y» 

51.23 

96.4 
95. S 

.37S8 
.4007 

104.7 

180L, 

110.8 

IBOa, . 

5161 

i07.7 

60.10 

93.2 

.4304 

U9.0 

1903. 

1,073 

121.1 

49.51 

92.0 

.4436 

126.6 

190*, 

065 

117,7 

49.37 

91.4 

.4fla3 

129,4 

1B05 

868 

116.3 

47. a7 

n.3 

.4351 

129.5 

1908 

eia 

114.3 

17.  &l 

91.2 

.515S 

135-2 

1M7.___._. 

735 

100.9 

47.57 

90.6 

.5256 

189.7 

Structural   iron    workers. 

[Data  for  employew  from  10  estfibllBhmentB  1890-1903. 
wages  from  19  eatoWiehuients  lJ;i;)0-li?.J2;  20.  1893-1903. 
lishments  1904;  &J»  1U05;  i^,  LIK>6;  &Z,  1007 .J 


Data  for  hours  and 
Data  from  37  estab- 


Averase  1890-09  — ^,_ 

^1 

iOO.O 

55.14 

too.o 

?:).2i343 

100.0 

l*aK>,„ — 1 

436 

77.7 

66.75 

102,9 

.2475 

93.6 

1M91...     ._. 

Sfll 

:fi.2 

66.15 

101.8 

,259L 

os,o 

1S02 

602 

107.3 

64.77 

99,3 

.265^ 

100.6 

was. — .— 

554 

98,8 

65.18 

100.1 

,2663 

100,9 

1894 . 

416 

74.2 

56,20 

101.9 

.2470 

BS.5 

1805 

446 

79.5 

Si, 22 

100.1 

.2581 

97.7 

1B06.       ^- 

648 

115,5 

54.32 

08.5 

.2576 

07.5 

1897.. 

0S8 

111.? 

53.47 

9r.o 

.2751 

lOi.l 

li9a,„^--. 

686 

m,i 

63.90 

97.8 

,27S4 

106.3 

IBflO 

618 

115.5 

55.44 

100.5 

.51876 

108.8 

19Q0„,^_, 

■m 

142,2 

6t.U3 

98.0 

.3133 

120.4 

1001 * 

1,097 
1.330 

195.5 

53.30 
50.52 

08,7 
91.6 

.3659 
.4121 

188,4 

1903    .        . 

166.9 

1903 -*^ 

1.153 
1,794 
1,731 

206,6 
E05  5 
191.3 

50.85 
50.38 
49.61 

93.2 
00.6 
90.1 

.4115 
,428y 
,4402 

159.  S 

lOQC^ 

171.4 

19»S.,„__ 

171.8 

1909^ 

2,105 
1,914 

231.S 
218,5 

40.67 
49,35 

W.9 
91.3 

.4730 
.4767 

1B0.4 

1907„™-, 

190,3 

The    following   tables    show    the    percentage    of    increase    or 
decrease  in  the  relative  number  of  einiplo^e;^^,  \Xv^  ^Osa.\hN^\\w>Kc^^ 
of  work  per  week,  and  the  relative  wages  ^^t  \vo\\t  vcv  \>afc  \.^\fc"a.^- 
ing  occupations  in  1907,  compared  Y?i\,\i  eaeVi  ^x^c^^vsv^  ^^^x  ^<» 
1890  to  1906: 
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EMPLOYMENT,  HOURS  OF  LABOR  AND  WAGEB,       21T 

Explanatioo,— The  figures  in  these  tables  give  under  each 
year  the  per  cent  of  increaae  or  decrease  (indicated  bjr  -|-  or 
— )  in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  the  hours  worked  per 
.week,  and  the  wages  paid  per  hour,  which  the  relative  figures 
for  1907  show  as  compared  wtith  those  for  the  year  specified. 
For  example,  under  the  year  1896  (tiie  last  year  of  Cleveland's 
adminmtration)  opposite  carpenters  there  appears  ^30.;i  in  tiie 
table  showing  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  nujn' 
ber  of  employeeB, — 10,8  in  the  one  giving  the  same  facts  with 
regard  to  hours  of  work  per  week,  and  +52.5  in  that  relating 
to  wages  per  hour.  This  means  that  the  number  of  carpenters 
employed  in  the  establishments  covered  by  the  figures  was  30.3 
per  cent  greater  in  1907  than  in  1896,  that  their  weekly  houru 
of  work  had  decreased  10.8  per  cent,  and  that  they  were  paid 
S2.5  per  cent  moi*e  per  hour  in  wages.  Similar  results  are  shown 
for  other   occupations. 

These  figfurea  show  that  during  the  administrations  of  Pre^l; 
dents  McEinley  and  Roosevelt  there  were  more  persons  ei^ 
ployed  in  industrial  establishments  and  that  fewer  hours  were 
worked  and  higliar  wages  were  paid  than  during  the  period 
ol  Democratic  rule. 

Taking  up  each  occupation  separately  for  discussion,  we  fiad 
that  there  were  55  per  cent  more  blacksmiths  employed  in  the 
establishirients  considered  in  1907  than  in  ISS^G,  and  that  the 
wages  per  hour  of  these  blacksmiths  were  17,9  per  cent  higher  in 
1907  than  in  IBSa, 

There  were  33*1  per  cent  more  boilenamkers  employed  in  the 
establishments  considered  in  1907  than  in  1906,  and  that  the  wages 
honr  of  these  boiler  makers  were  23.1  per  t^ent  higher.  , 

There  were  2fi  per  cent  more  bricklayers  employed  in  the 
establishments  investigated  in  1907  than  in  1896,  and  these 
bricklayers  received  an  average  of  43.5  per  cent  more  wage^ 
per  hour, 

.  There  were  30,3  per  cent  more  carpenters  in  the  establish- 
meota  furnishing  data  in  1907  than  in  1896,  and  they  were  paid 
&2.5  per  cent  more  wages  per  hour. 

Compositors  Avere  49,3  per  cent  more  in  number  and  received 
aa  average  of  35,5  per  cent  more  hourly  w^ages,  ,; 

Hod  carriers  increased  40.5  per  cent  innumbcr  and  received 
35.5  per  cent  more  wages  per  hour.  iii      , 

Iron  molders  increased  57.9  per  cent  in  n\miber  and  t^^c^ived 
%B  per  cent  more  wages  per  hour. 

Day  laborers  increased  52.9  per  cent  in  number  and  received 
S'l.S  per  cent  more  wages  per  hour, 

Machinists  increased  87*7  per  cent  in  number  and  received 
20.9  per  cent  more  wages  per  hour*  ^ 

Painters  increased  15.3  per  cent  in  number  ai^d  ,iieceiv^  ,43.1 
per  cent  more  wages  per  hour,  -     r 

PlaJrterers  increased  34.2  per  cent  in  number  and  rftoeived  63S 
per  ce at  more  wages  per  hour,  '  '     '   "         -  j-    •  « 

Plumbers  increased  'AB.2  per  cent  in  number  and  r»cetved 
'4T,5  per  cent  more  wages  pfer  hour.  ■  '  "  ■ 

*  r,    Stone  cutters  increa^sed  16.1  per  cent  in  number  and  rec^vejjl 
37,8  per  cent  more  wages  per  hour,MT  ^     n     ,  i  r^     iti.n     *  ^-t^^itt 

Stone  masons  increa.se d  7.8  per  cent  in  number  and^  received 
42i4  per  cent  more  wages  per,  ^hoin",  .^  '      -     \      ..  .,     .      ^ 

Structural   iron  workers  iiitsrcaiied   87.4.  .p»r»  cent   in   niinkber 

tUid  r<*ceived  B5.2  per  eetit  tnOT'e  in  Wa^s  ppr  hour*        ,     ,.  .. 
if  these  figures  are  repre.'ient;Ui\t\  of  Inliui',  conditions  M4?i- 
erally   for   the   occupations   ccmsidt^rcd,   and   thert^   is   ijo   reason 
Why  they  should   tiot  be/ they  ^  fehovr  the  f oUowi^^  liJte^* 
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For  every  100  blacltsmith.s  employed  in  169f>  ihere  ivere  155 
blacksmiths'^  employed  in  1007]  igy^  eycry  100  boilermaker^  em- 
ployed In  1896  there  were  133  employed  in  lUOT ;  ^or  every  100 
bricklayers  employed  in  18^6  there  were  126  emplijywd  in  iil074 
for  eveVy  100  carpenters  employed  in  18M  thefe  wete  130  ctt^- 
ployed  in  1907;  for  every  100  comp*>sitcir.s  eniploybjfl  in  ISliG 
there  were  149  employed  in  1907 ;  for  eveirvf  i^*^  Vii^k  c'&x^\^^% 
employed  in  1806  there  were  liO  em^o^^i  ^'^.  ^^^"\  >/^^^  '^.^^ 
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mB       EMPLOYMENT,  BOVm  OF  LABOR  AND  WA€EB. 

100'  iron  molders  employed  in  1896  there  w^re  158  employed  in 
19^7;  for  every  lOfl  day  laborers  empToy<*d  in  1896  there  were 
153  etnployi^d  tn  1907;  for  cvi^ry  100  marhiiiistw  empliiyed  in  1896 
there  were  ISB  employed  in  1907:  for  every  TOO  jwi interns  em- 
ployed in  1R96  there  were  1  !5  employ*'d  rn  1907:  for  in^ery  ITO 
plasEterers  employed  in  1S96  tUvre  were  \34  empltiyed  in  1907; 
for  every  100  pltmibers  employed  in  ISM  there  were  laS  em- 
ployed in  1907;  for  exery  100*  s?tone  euttrers  employed  in  1896 
there  were  116  employed  in  1907;  fcir  ^-very  KM)  wtone  nia»oii» 
employed  in  1896  there  were  108  employed  in  1M7 ;  for  every 
100  struct II ml  iron  workers  employed  in  18%  there  were  187 
employed  in    1907.  ' 

For  every  dollar  paid  to  a  blacksmith  in  1896.  $1,18  were 
paid  in  1907  for  the  i<ame  a  mo  nut  of  hihori  for  every  dollar 
paid  to  a  boilermaker  in  1896,  SL23  were  paid  in  1907;  for  every 
^llar  paid  to  a  brirklayer  in  1896,  %\A2Y^  were  paid  in  1907; 
for  every  dollar  paid  to  a  carjienter  in  1896,  $L52y2  were  paid 
in  1907^  for  every  dollar  paid  to  a  enfnpositor  in  1896.  %\J^^% 
were  paid  in  1907;  for  every  dollar  paid  to  n  hod  enrrler  in 
1B96.  $1,35 1/2  were  paid  in  1907:  for  tjvery  dollar  paid  txj  an 
iron  molder' in  1896,  $1,28  were  paid  in  1907;  for  every  dollar 
paid  to  a  day  laiiorer  in  1B96>  $1.33  were  paid  in  1907;  for 
e'^ery  dollar  paid  to  a  machinist  in  1896,  $l.ai  wen^  fiaid  in  1907; 
for  every  dollar  paid  to  a  painter  in  1896.  $1.43  were  paid  in 
1907;  for  every  dollar  [mid  Uy  plasterer  in  1896.  $1.54  were  paid 
in  1907  :  for  every  dollar  paid  to  a  phimber  in  1896,  $1,471/2  were 
paid  in  1907  ;  for  e'viH'y  dollar  paid  to  a  stone  t' utter  in  1896, 
$1,28  were  paid  in   1907  ;  for  every  dollar  jiaid  U\  a  Ntone  manun 

tia    1896,    $1,43    were   paid    in    1907;    for   every    dollar    paid    t^   a    J 
strticturtil  iron  worker  in  1896,  $1.95  were  paid  in  1907,  S 

The  15  occupations  for  whit-h  fl^ires  have  been  shown  in  m 
detail  are  among^  the  great  repre*<entative  occupations  that  are 
to  be  found  in  every  section  of  the  country.  There  are  also 
many  occupations  that  are  very  imfxirtant  in  certain  particular 
sections  of  the  country.  Figures  for  snch  additional  occupationa 
are  given  in  detail  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  from 
which  the  flg-iirea  here  qnoted  are  taken^  hut  the  limited  spaee 

fin   thi8   book   wil!   not   jiermit  a   reprint  of  all  occupations. 
In  the  bulletin  named  the  tiffures  for  the  several  oecnpationi 
of    each    of    the    indnstrieK    repiipsented    are    also    combined    iij 
form  a  summary  for  each  indtistry»  thu!!i  giving  an  opportunity 
to  stndy  the  figures  for  each  industry  as  a  whole. 
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IVIitit  tile  eapItitllHt^  \tIio  Im  tfit^  i-tii|>l«»rei-  €if  lalior^  ifiOAt 
fa.ce  Im  Hint  tlie  o  r^n  11  iv-nt  ion  Df  ]ni>or^~tlie  In  liar  nnlnii— In 
m  lieriuttiient  ecitnlttloii  In  the  lutlnntFia]  vTOrld^  It  Hni*  tfoiiie 
to  iilny,~llou.  Wni,  H.  Taft,  at   Cooiier  Union,  JV<-w   lort^   VHy* 

I'nd^r  exiMtlnir  ec^nilUtoufi  th^  blUifteHt  t^onriie  ttiOut  nn 
einitloyipr  of  labor  can  iinritne  i«  to  decline  to  reeo^ntKr 
InliOT-  nniuiiH  ftn  tlie  cuntrollln^  tnflnpnc^e  In  tlip  InUor  market 
Ktid  to  Inflljit  ni*nn  lieallnK  nnly  fvltli  tiln  i»nrtlcin1nr  c^in- 
l^lOT^e^B.^Hun,  Wni.   H.  Tnlt,  at   Cooper   |?til0ji,  Kew  York  City. 

"W^  believe  in  reclprocit}^  vrttli  forelicn  nntfonti  on  tbe 
ternift  ontlineil  In  Prenldrnt  MrKln1ey*»  Inn*  »itee<?l*.  vililrli 
arjired  Clie  exteiiiif<»H  of  00 r  forelsu  mArRetn  Uy  reetprocaJ 
nf^reementii  nrhenever  they  etinid  he  made  ivlttkunt  Injury' 
to  Amc^rlcan  Indnntry  and  labor,— 'President  Roonevett** 
ftpeeeli    aceeptlng;    1004    nnui!raa.ti»n.  * 

1^'ot  onl^'  mtiflt  our  Inhur  be  protected  by  the  tnrifT,  hut  It 
tihonid  nlun  b^  proterted  so  f»F  nn  It  Im  pniiHlhle  from  the 
preii«<nce  In  thiH  country  of  any  laborem  bronurhl  over  hy 
'eontrnet,  «r  of  (heme  Ti'ho,  etiniln;^  freely,  >'et  refireNent  4 
sinndnrd    of  llvInK   mo   depreifted   that    they   enn    itnilernell    our 

»nien  In  the  Inhnr  umrket  and  ilmi?  fhem  to  ii  Iniver  levels— 
Fr^alilent  Hoosevelt^  In  meMsaATC  to  ConKirenH,  Hee.  3.  IMH. 
I  Tlie  farmer  at  the  Wejtt  han  learned  and  the  farmer  oT  (He 
Scmtli  oii^ht  to  leitrn  that  when  tUe  factory  In  plowed  he  not 
itiAly  UiMeH  enntoniern  for  hiji  produetH«  but  ctlno  meetH  tid^U^ 
tlonal  <*ouii»clMnrH  In  IiIm  prodnetlon.  The  wnrkninn,  <oifiri^ 
ulm  eniplo?  nieiit  111  the  fnetory^  ^ettlCN  upon  a  triK'lv  fn  •■»■  nit4 
Iteeoinen  a  prodneer  of  the  prcul net*  he  furnierly  hou^lil  from 
fh4«  ftiFmer.  Tlie  prnii peril y  of  the  farmer  depends  ii^ion  tli«f 
"r'*f«M|»**rlfr  of  (hone  who  buy  uIk  i^roduetii.— Hon,  P*  P.  I'aiup- 
Mi,    i„    long^rcum,    April    I,    1»04, 
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SMPLOTMENT,  HOURS  OF  LABOR  AND  WA0E8.       B19 

Summary   by   Industries. 

The  summarieH  for  a  few  important  induKtries  are  here 
repi*oduced,  namely,  agricultural  implements,  bakery  products 
(bread),  building  trades,  cigars,  cotton  goods,  and  bar  iron  and 
steel.  The  explanation  given  of  the  preceding  tables  applies  ic 
these  tables  as  well. 


Agricultural  implements. 


Employees. 

Hour 

B  per  week. 

Wages  per  hour. 

Per    cent    of 

Per    cent    of 

Per    cent   of 

Inoreaae  (+) 

increafle  (  +  > 

Increase  (+) 

Relative 

o  r  <lecrease 

Relativ*' 

o  r  uecreuae 

Of  decreaM 

Year. 

Number. 

(-)  in   10 
.18  c  >mi»i  •  * 
with    year 
specilled. 

Numbe 

(-)   In   1007 
as  compareil 
with    year 
speclfled. 

Relative. 

(-)  In  1907 
as  compared 
with   year 
speciAed. 

ISTO- 

86.2 

+  51.4 

100.3 

—  4.0 

97.1 

+W.g 

18»l-- 

88.2 

+  '8.0 

100.3 

-  4.0 

100.8 

+29.9 

1892„ 

95.1 

+37.2 

100.3 

-4.0 

101.6 

+28.g 

1893- 

106.1 

+21.2 

100.3 

—  4.0 

102.5 

+27.7 

18»l- 

95.8 

+36.2 

90.2 

—  2.9 

97.3 

+34.5 

1895- 

98.1 

+33.0 

100.3 

—  4.0 

96.4 

+85.8 

188«- 

91.5 

+38.1 

09.9 

-3.6 

102.0 

+28.8 

1897- 

95.3 

+39.9 

99.0 

—  2.7 

99.4 

+81.7 

1898- 

120.9 

+  7.9 

100.2 

—  8.9 

101.0 

+29.6 

1899- 

120.6 

+  8.2 

100.2 

—  3.i) 

101.8 

+28.6 

1900- 

130.7 

-0.2 

100.2 

—  3.9 

105.8 

+28.7 

1901- 

105.9 

+23.2 

100.2 

—  3.9 

107.6 

+21.7 

1902- 

115.8 

+  12.7 

100.2 

—  8.9 

112.8 

+16.0 

1903- 

12(.8 

+   4.6 

99.4 

—  3.1 

117.2 

+11.7 

1904- 

108.5 

+20.4 

97.3 

—  1.0 

122.5 

+  6.9 

1W5- 

123.7 

+V5.5 

97.1 

—  0.8 

124.4 

+  5.2 

1906- 

133.3 

-2.1 

06.6. 

—  0.8 

123.3 

+  1.2 

1907- 

130.5 



90.3 

130.9 

Bakery  products  (bread.) 

itm  . 

93.3 

+71.1 

100.8 

-9.1 

99.3 

+29.8 

1891.. 

{Tl.O 

+68.7 

100.8 

—  9.1 

99.9 

+29.0 

1892.. 

96.1 

+66.1 

100.9 

-9.2 

100.3 

+28.5 

1893.. 

96.0 

+66.3 

100.5 

—  8.9 

100.2 

+28.6 

1894— 

97.2 

+61.2 

100.4 

—  8.8 

98.4 

+81.0 

1895- 

100.2 

+59.3 

iiO.9 

-8.8 

98.7 

+80.6 

1806— 

102.1 

+53.3 

93.6 

—  8.0 

99.6 

+29.4 

1897- 

102.6 

+55.6 

100.2 

-8.6 

99.8 

+29.2 

18%- 

107.9 

+47.9 

99.1 

—  7.6 

100.6 

+28.1 

1809- 

109.8 

+  45.4 

97.8 

—  6.8 

103.1 

+25.0 

1900- 

114.0 

+40.0 

96.9 

—  5.5 

106.6 

+20.0 

1!K)1-. 

121.0 

+31.9 

96.3 

—  4.9 

108.8 

+18.5 

1902- 

130.4 

+22.4 

95.8 

—  4.4 

113.9  . 

+18.2 

190:J- 

133.7 

+19.4 

08.9 

—  2.4 

118.9 

+  8.4 

]90L« 

142.6 

+11.9 

93.6 

—  2.1 

121.1 

+  6.4 

1905- 

148.1 

+  7.8 

92.5 

—  1.0 

123.5 

+  4.4 

1906— 

155.6 

+  2.6 

91.8 

—  0.2 

127.4 

+  1.2 

1907- 

15).  6 

-—--«-----"—- 

91.6 

128.9 

Building 

trades. 

ISOQl^ 

96.5 

+4«-4 

t02.5 

-Il.B 

07.O 

+«.! 

laocL. 

100.0 

+37.4 

101. a 

"11.0 

97.9 

+47,7 

i^ae- 

106.8 

+27,7 

100.7 

—10.0 

99.0 

+44.7 

law..: 

101.7 

+a5,i 

100.5 

-  9.» 

100. 0 

+41,0 

ISM.. 

90.2 

+6a.3 

IO0.7 

-10.0 

D7.6 

+48.2 

IStS- 

92.4 

+48.7 

100.3 

-0.7 

mA 

+47.0 

IB9(L. 

99.2 

+38.5 

ftg.a 

—  a. 7 

90.9 

+14,7 

US?- 

08. 7 

+37.8 

98.6 

-a.i 

101.3 

+42.7 

Tim-. 

101.1 

+81.0 

fltj.l 

"7.6 

Wl.% 

+40,7 

1&I9.. 

100.8 

+25. 1 

07.5 

"7.1 

IOJ.3 

+87,8 

1900— 

113.6 

+21.0 

05.5 

—  5.1 

10O.9 

+31,6 

leoi— 

U9.8 

+14.7 

94.4 

-4,0 

114.3 

+1M,3 

1902,^ 

laa.i 

+  11,0 

X^A 

-2.2 

121.1 

+19.4 

1008^ 

m.a 

+11.5 

ma 

-1.3 

136.3 

+14.0 

1M4,„ 

122. S 

+  12.2 

in  .8 

—  0.8 

\nj 

+11*5 

igosu- 

128.0 

+  T.3 

M.2 

—  0,7 

132.2 

+  S\* 

UOO.- 

1*9.0 

—  1,9 

ra.9 

—  0.3 

1J0.2 

+  8.1 

1007-, 

187.4 

U0.6     ' 

144.6 

Out    ol^iioiientn.    If    tplamnhant.    may    be    trusted    to    ov«v« 
ffalil«^  t«  even-    prJnetple  whleU,  durVus  l\kc  \«Lm\.  %\«>\  ^^m.^ej^-* 
tkejr  feflv*-    lAUi    down    UH    vUa.1.— Vtova.  Pt^^V^l^xA  'W^oou^v^vxm 
mm099U  4»f  ^cce^tniice. 
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'  •    ■ 

E.uployees, 

Hours  per  w«ek« 

Wfl^ee  per  hoar. 

Year. 

F*r    cent   of 
Jncreaifl  t+. 
o  t   ilflKreaM 
{— >   lu   J<JO/ 
as  compart^,! 
with    jeor 

Bi!liitlvo 

Per   i^nt   of 
inereaflfi  {+1 
o  r  dciTflii.^ 
C-j    iu   IJO: 
as  cr/inpareil 
with    year 
apcpmed. 

Ri^iatfve, 

Per    cent    of 
rnmitsw  (+> 
o  r   deereaH 
C— )    in    11X17 
as  flomimreil 
w  i  t  ii    year 

ISJO-. 
I8fll. 

im;- 

1S96-. 
1897- 
1898-. 
189J-. 
1900- 
1901-. 
19Q2_. 
1903__ 
IflOL. 
1905- 
1908.- 
1907-_ 

70.0-- 
85.2 

100  ^ 

10S.9 

93.2 
107.4 
107.7 
llfl.O 

03. » 
IW.l 
116. f> 
llfi.S 
llfl.l 

m.5 
iie.6 

+33.1 
+36.0 
+5?J,I 
+  lfl.O 
4-12-7 
+  6.1 
+2S.5 
+  S.fl 
+  S.3 

—  a, a 

+21.2 
+  9.ff 

+  ».^ 

—  1.0 

—  1.3 

—  5.6 

100.1 
&3.fl 

13?).7 

ya.o 

100.1 
103.0 
100.3 
lOUO 

90. S 
li>0,G 
100.9 

01.4 
100.4 

io:i.i 

09.7 
D9.G 

—  0.«l 

—  0.1 
+  0.3 

—  0,2 
-0.1 

—  0.3 

—  0.9 

—  o,s 

—  O.-i 

—  i.ri 

—  0.3 

—  1-1 

—  i,i 

—  1.9 
-0,9 

—  0.6 

—  o.a 

100.3 
100. B 
39.6 
lOO.O 

9:j.o 

97.^ 
10 1, 1 

iftua 

10>,3 

uo.o 

118.9 
119.0 
120.9 
131.1 
132.4 

+32,0 
+31.0 
+3:!.  a 
+U2,4 
+3S.7 
+38.2 
+34.3 
+29.3 
+3S1.0 
+30,7 
+31.S 
+17,7 
+E0.4 
+13.3 

+11. a 

+  B.5 
+  1.0 

Cotton  goods. 


1890-.- 

87.7 

+39.5 

99.9 

—  3.1 

102.8 

+58.2 

1891-- 

98.3 

+21.4 

100.7 

—  3.9 

98.9- 

+59.8 

1892__ 

95.8 

+27.7 

101.2 

—  4.3 

100.3 

+57.0 

1893.- 

98.2 

+21.5 

99.9 

—  3.1 

103.8 

+52.0 

J894-. 

96.1 

+27.3 

98.8 

—  1.8 

96.9 

+62.5 

1895- 

91.9 

+28-9 

.     100.0 

—  3.2 

96.9 

+  62.5 

1896- 

98.8 

+23.8 

99.5 

—  2.7 

101.9 

+50.1 

1897- 

101.6 

+18.9 

?9.4 

-2.6 

101.2 

+55.6 

1898- . 

112.5 

+  8.7 

100.3 

—  3.5 

97.4 

+61.7 

189JL. 

112.1 

+  9.1 

100.4 

—  3.8 

9V.S 

+61.9 

1900.- 

115.5 

+  5.9 

100.2 

.      —  3.4 

101.2 

+44.2 

1801-. 

109.0 

+12.2 

100.0 

—  3.2 

110.4 

+42.7 

1902^. 

117.2 

+  4.4 

!)9.2 

—  2.4 

116.2 

+35.5 

IftOa- 

107.2 

+14.1 

99.0 

—  2.2 

123.2 

+27.8 

1904- 

105.3 

+16.1 

99.1 

—  2.3 

119.7 

+31.6 

1605.. 

101.9 

+16.6 

99.1 

—  2.3 

125.5 

+25.5 

1903l. 

117.5 

+  4.1 

98.3 

—  1.5 

13).  5 

+12.9 

1607— 

122.3 

96.8 

157.5 

1  L   .. 

Iron  and  steel  (har.) 

im. 

...  1?9^4 

-0.0 

102.7 

—  4.7 

iirj.a 

+27.3 

iSSi:! 

^%A 

+  0,1 

101.  e 

"3.6 

lOLiT 

+:^.s 

1898^ 

-      ntSJ 

+  o.a 

101.8 

-s.a 

109.0 

+40.4 

1893.. 

101.9 

-7.0 

101.4 

"S.S 

On? 

+  i6.7 

1B91  - 

100.2 

-1.7 

101.3 

.     -3.i 

IW.L 

+55.  a 

IM&i- 

iij;<.7 

-5.0 

100.7 

^3.8 

91.7 

+53.1 

iSMtr. 

-  ira.o 

+  4.9 

101. 0 

—  8.1 

9^.3 

+4U4 

isa?!^^ 

B7.7 

+  O.a 

97.1 

+  o,a 

98.0 

+  43.3 

1^! 

!n.7 

-1.2 

90.6 

+  i.a 

06.8 

+  J5.S 

lOUfl 

—  3.1 

^■^.13 

+  fi.i 

113.7 

+23.5 

IWL. 

lOfi.9 

-  ».6 

07.3 

+  0,0 

118.2 

+is.a 

100,7 

^2.2 

iJS.4 

—  0.5 

119.7 

+17.3 

101. i 

-S.4 

DS.8 

—  fl.9 

*  1.^.8 

+  5,7 

101.2 

-D.8 

08.4 

—  0.5 

138.5    ' 

+  2.9 

ifiOi^r-,^ 

1«T0.2 

—  1.7 

97.9 

125.6 

+u.a 

lOt.fl 

-4.0 

flg.l 

-  0.2 

128.  !> 

+10.0 

97.0 

+  i.fi 

37. & 

13 1. 7 

+  3.6 

tt^ 

98.1 

97.9 

140.4 

"  ""   -^ 

iken  all  in  all  the  pret^ediu(j  f!gui'«s  show  that,  as  far  as 
and  ipt)iplojTiient  are  concerned,  this  roimtry  has  never 
git  an,  i^rft  of  proi^perity  as  that  which  was  inaTi|jfii  rated 
wJustry  was  tmabled  to  adfiis^t  itf^i^lf  to  the  Ktnble  nnd 
'^rv'atjve  protective  policy  of   a  Republican   ad  m  mist  rat!  on, 

"^  4«  4m>«f « ffjt  t itn  va  ha»  mnp lo yftta tt  i  b  a& u  as.  mc u re  ,^and 
;^d  ^BP^T  ift  m&  h^torv  of  the  cotmtry  MV9  w^e9  ttmn 
as  durikff '  tJie  pa  'gt  ten  i^ean .       ' ; ;        '    ; , .    /  ' "     .,!':' 
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WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING. 

WAGES    AND    COST    OP    LlVlIfa. 

Com  part  iron  of  Uay  Waffes  wltli  Retail  Prices  In  189d  and 
19QT.»A  Dny^n  Wnipei  mrill  Buy  More  ot  tb«  Heqatrementit 
of  Daily  l^Jfe  A't*w  Than  in  18IMS — Laboif  Bsf^eaa  Flirii]»«^ 

A  workingmiiu'e  etLruinga  are  mctism-ed  only  by  tlieir  purchas- 
ing power  when  used   in  the  supplying  of  bis  wants.     An  in- 
crease in  wages  is  of  no  real  benetit  to  the  working^naan  wale^ 
that  incrt^ase  enabka  him  to  buy  more  of  the  necessaries  af  life  ^t 
than  before.  ^| 

This  obvious  truth,  coupled  with  the  undeniable  rise  in  the 
«narket  price  ol  many  articles  of  family  consumption  during' 
recent  years^  has  caused  some  persons  to  doubt  the  actual  pro  lit 
to  the  wage-earner  of  the  higher  rates  of  w^ages  which  have 
accono^panied  the  incrt^ased  cost  of  liviug. 

Let  us  see  what  facts  are  disclosed  by  a  careful  and  impartial 
stBdy  of  the  question.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  has 
recently  coaiducted-  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  retail  prices 
of  food  in'  connection  with  the  wages  paid  in  leading  oceupar 
tions.  The  results  of  this  investigation  are  published  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  July^  1&08,  and  are 
thus  the  very  latest  available  data  on  the  subject.  The 
price  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  were  secured  by 
its  agents  directly  from  the  books  of  over  1,000  retail  mer- 
chants whose  patrons  largely  belong  to  the  class  of  sniall  eon- 
smners  covering  actual  sales  in  all  parts  of  tkc  eo^jintry.  The 
figures  mays  therefore,  be  considered  thoroughly  representative 
as  well   as  trustworthy. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  price  figures  and  those  for  wages 
given  in  the  preceding  article  shows  that  the  increa«ed  hourly 
wages  of  bricklayers,  carpenters,  hod  carriers,  iron  moulder  a, 
laborei-s,  stone  masons,  house  painters^  plasterers,  plumbers, 
stone  cutters,  etc„  have  not  only  kept  pace  with  food  prices, 
but  that  their  purchasing  power,  when  measured  by  retail  prices 
of  focMl,  was  greater  in  1907  than  in  any  other  year  of  the 
series  with  the  exception  of  1906  alone. 

Even  if  wages  and  prices  had  increa.^ed  in  the  same  propor- 
cion  it  mnst  not  be  forgotten  that  with  sneh  higher  wages  and  ^M 
prices  the  ditference  between  the  income  and  expenditures  is  ^M 
greater  in  actual  dollars  and  cents.  IT  or  instance;  if  a  work- 
ingman  earned  $800  in  1896  and  expended  $700  he  would  have 
saved  $100*  If  in  1907  both  the  wages  and  the  prices  had 
increased  25  per  cent  his  wages  would  then  be  $1,000,  and  his 
expenditures  $875,  and  his  savings,  in  consequence,  w^ould  be 
$125.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  with  the  exception  of  liSO? 
aloneT  wage  rates  in  all  the  leading  occupiitioiis  have  increased 
more  than  prices,  and  not  only  have  the  wage  rates  increased, 
but  those  employed  have  had  much  n^ore  constant  empioj-ment 
in  1907  than  1896. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Lab<ir  report  the  average  price  of  each 
commodity  as  a  whole  con  Id  not  be  stated  in  dollars  and  cents 
because  the  articles  for  which  retail  prices  were  showo.  vury 
more  or  less  as  to  kind  and  quality  in  diiferent  localities.  The 
averages'  have,  therefore,  been  computed  on  a  percentage  repre- 
sented as  100,  or  the  base,  the  prices  from  year  to  year  being 
indicated  by  relative,  figures. 

These  relative  figures  consist  of  a  ;s^ties  of  percentages  show:- 
ing  the  per  cent  the  price  in  each  year  was  of  the  average 
price  for  the  ten-year  period  from  1890  to  1899*  This  average 
for  th«  ten -year  period  was  selected  as  the  base  because  it 
represented  the  aTera|5«  ooaiditions  anore  nearly  than  the  price 
in  iinji'  oue  yeai-' \V^!iich  ,^ight  'jie^j^el^^  as  a, base  for  all 
art i cl ew.  ' r lie  f < H lowing  talAe  ali o w ^  tlie '  re  1  all v e  pr i ce*  (if  t!he 
3Q  pa^incipal  aiticlew  of  f pod > eotisidered.  iJi,  the  Bureau,  of  JLjibor 
B\ I lleti  n .  '  In  o r deV  to  m a ke  clear  bh©  man ne  r  o f  u«i u g  tbj^ 
relative  ffgiiTes'Ve  tfilcc,  for  extiniYile.  the  '^*>l^^Tnn  shown t^^  fhe 
fin-ur'>s  for  ''bt't!f,  fresh,  roasts."  It  ik  seen  that  the  prlt'e  ill 
1890  was  9y.5-  peraentiof  the  average  price  lor.tli^  period  Jrom 
IBDO  to  }Hm.  In  lf*91  the  prii^e  wns  exactly^he  averdge  pj^it* 
top  the  to  ri-y  car  peri  ml — tlin^  t  is.  1  ( n  i .  ( L  The  lowest  point  Tea«!to^ 
w-ii«  in  1  Hii i,,  vv hij u  t hi?  p ri t.' p  ^^  ^ j ^  ^ ' ^ . lA  pe r ,  c e n ^'  of ,  th^ '  i^X ^^^^ 
price  for  the  ten-year  period.     The  higVie^t  -^Qvott^  x^a^W^  v*a^ 
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I  in  1907  when  it  stood  at  11^.1,  or  19.1  jser  civnt  higher  than  tbe 
BV*^rU|4^e  prk»e  for  thi-  base  iJ^notL  IBOH  ti>  IR'JQ,  in  )9na,  imi 
fend  11KJ5.  n  r<niKklf^riibW  rt«*4"line  finin  Ibe  prici*  in  19»2  is  neeD, 
the  n-liitive  priee  for  Ih^  lu^t-naiML^d  yt-a^r  bt'ing  tl3.sJ,  or  12.;^ 
par  cent  hig-her  than  the  prk-e  for  the  base  ^leriod.  The  t^bte 
lollowis : 


1^ 


elatice  rrtaif  privcn  of   the   prhiHpal   nttirhi^   of  ffjod   in   ihe 
L'i^Hvd  Stotrj^.  lH9fl   to  mil. 

UvemetJ  prioe  tor  lseo^lfi8»=i(»,(>.] 
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102.  S 

fi4.9 

134.3 

103.3 

10-2,1 

114.7 

13S.3 

Pw 

120.7 

155.^ 

107. S 

IQSJ 

101.2 

126.7  ' 

105. e 

101  g 

113.6 

117.0 

IPftti....: 

121.^ 

lao.o 

107. 0 

1U.7 

ITKO 

117.3 

lrtft.3 

KILO 

114.1 

ISt.O 

!2!  — ' 

123.  a 

131.0 

1(W,S1 

113. S 

in.tp 

ll6.fi 

107  .d 

,  lot. 4 

117.8 

126.  ft 

F%- 

12X2 

1'1K2 

110.2- 

IIS.S 

10M,1 

128,0 

lOS.O 

ma 

124.1 

137.7 

^^^„._. 

131.  fl 

m.7 

120. e 

121.6 

117.7 

131.2 

im.s 

IOY.7 

130.1 

142.5 

tot-rwrnyi  tl   it*  nat  niid   netc^r  nhnll   hv  a  Kovcritiiivi* t   li^'  m.  iii4»1i> 
^i'rc' toll! cut    RiiuHCTeU    tkt   Dutt«,    Atont.,    IHay   ^7,   lOOIf. 

()«ir  ftorkN hivpif  tie%'«r  Wi^r^  ■«  buvy^,  t^nr  tr«ftr  nt  hornet 
^^'*tt  nevrr  i»4»  larp^i^.  nnd  oar  fitrel^n  trnde  exoepdii  tliitt  4»I 
<i»ir     like    pi^rliMl    til    Hlf    our    litwlory*— -Pr^^nldent    MuKlole?'    n| 

Snic^i^^i,  (let,    10,    isliit. 
tiAx    uE render    dlM<-'^l»s4^d    tli4*    iit-i-eHHitr    for    nt^Yv    nmendiiiriitii 
"#1     if^  III    dfjiilill4Mi»i    «iiKrR«'«t    mure.       Surli    In    llie    true    uii«iliii.d 
*— ilic*     etii|»trliutl     tiiid     |4*utnllve    iiietli4jd^«i>f    itt^oarlii^     ttruiier 
■P^i»i*-4liei«    fi>i"    m    rit*w    evil.— Hon.    Wm,    H.    TttK*    at    ColniuUuM, 

LlO- 
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RclatUe  retail  priccn  of  the   itritn-iiml  articlett  of  food  in   the 
United  States,  IHOO  to  1D07— Continued. 
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1890 

95.8 

95.3 

98.7 

109.3  : 

116.8 

101.3 

118.6 

lop.o 

»8.8 

102.9 

1891 

96.6 

98.9 

99;3 

116.6  ■ 

113.5 

102.5 

102.7 

100.4 

99.6 

105.5 

1802 - 

99.1 

100.5 

101.9 

95.7 

113.5 

101.8 

03.2 

100.2 

100.0 

102.7 

1893  -_•- 

10>.0 

108.7 

10J.3 

112.3 

115.6 

9iA 

101.5 

100.1 

100.0 

99.5 

1801 

103.6 

103.4 

101.9 

102.6 

100.9  . 

99.0 

93.8 

98.7 

98.7 

99.8 

1895 

99.4 

99.2 

98.8 

91.8 

94.2  ' 

98.8 

91.8 

98.5 

98.5 

96.9 

1896 

96.7 

95.6 

97.6 

77.0 

86.8  1 

96.7 

96.6 

98.8 

99.5 

97.2 

18>7 

07.4 

97.8 

08.2 

93.0 

84.3  , 

97.9 

95.7 

98.5 

90.9 

97.4 

1803 

100.2 

99.1 

95.1 

105.4 

86.3  , 

101.7 

101.8 

100.7 

101.2 

97.0 

1899 

102.9 

101.8 

99.2 

96.1 

85.1  '' 

102.4 

101.7 

104.4 

108.7 

98.3 

1900 

103.7 

107.7 

105.8 

93.5 

83.0  : 

102.4 

104.9 

105.6 

104.9 

08.5 

1901 

121.0 

11'  5 
13::T5 

110.2 

116.8 

82.6 

10?. 5 

103.0 

108.7 

108.8 

98.9 

1902 

135.6 

119.4 

117.0  1 

83.4 

10  i.  5 

96.0 

107.2 

115.2 

99.5 

1003 

139.8 

129.0 

121.3 

114.8  ' 

80.2 

10  J. 9 

06.1 

lOfi.O 

114.9 

99.1 

1901  -.:->-_ 

137.9 

125.8 

118.4 

121.3  1 

79.6 

101.6 

101.9 

105.8 

11S.5 

96.'J 

loo's 

138.8 

126.0 

118.5 

110.2  i 

81.4 

102.6 

103.9 

105.7 

117.7 

100.3 

1906 

153.4 

186.9 

127.2 

1U.4 

^.1 

105.7 

98.2 

105.5 

123.2 

102.6 

1307 

157.S 

141.2 

130.7 

120.6 

88.., 

10S.5 

99.6 

105.8 

125.0 

104.5 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  wages  per  hour,  the 
relative  retail  prices  of  food,  and  the  relative  purchasing  power 
of  hourly  wages  when  measured  by  retail  prices  of  food,-  fur 
each  year  from  1890  to  1907.  The  prices  are  "weighted"  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  each  article  in  lamily  consumption. 
the  degree  of  imjx)rtance  having  been  determined  by  a  special 
Inquiry  covering  over  2,500  families.  In  the  computation  of  a 
**8imple  averagi*"  for  all  food  the  same  importance  is  given  to 
each  article,  flour,  for  example,  being  given  the  same  weight 
as  cheese.  To  overcome  the  unfairness  of  such  an  average,  the 
exact  quantity  of  each  commodity  of  food  used  was  ascertained 
and  each  commodity  was  then  given  its  proper  impoi*tanc'.5 
as  an  article  of  consumption.  The  result  is  the  "weighted"  e^'er- 
age  given.  It  shoi  Id  be  stated  in  this  connection,  however,  that 
the  '*weighted*'  average  as  shown  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  simple  average. 

Rolntive  wages  per  hour,  retail  prices  ef  food,  and  purchasing 
power  of  hourly  wages,  measured  hy  retail  pnves  of  food, 
1890  to  1901. 

[Relative  numbers  computed  on  basis  of  average  for  1890-1800=:100.0.] 


Year. 

Wages  per 
hour. 

Retail  prices 
of  food 

weighted  ac- 
cording to 

family  con- 
sumption. 

Purchasing 

power  of 

hourly  wages 

measured  by 

retail  prices 

of  food. 

1890                               

100.3 
100.3 
103.8 
100.9 
97.9 
98.3 
99.7 
99.6 
100.2 
102.0 
105.5 
108.0 
112.2 
116.3 
117.0 
118.9 
124.2 
128.8 

102.4 
108.8 
101.0 
104.4 
99.7 
97.8 
96.5 
96.8 
98.7 
99.5 
101.1 
105.2 
.  110.9 
110.3 
1U.7 
112.4 
115.7 
120.6 

97.9 

1891             - 

96.6 

1892 - - 

98.9 

1803 - - 

1894    _ - 

96.6 
08.2 

ygffx.            — 

100.3 

1896 - - -- 

1897                   

104.4 
108.4 

1898L 

101.5 

}g?::!:::::::::::::::::::. ::::::" 

102.5 
104.4 

1101                - 

102.7 

10(B- - 

1908               * - 

1Q1.2 
105.4 

lOOl - 

1005- : 

IQOO    •                    ..          

104.7 
105.8 
107.3 

;oo7„w-.— ^ -— 

108.8 

The  method  of  using  the  relative  figures  has  alrea<ly  1mh»ii 
explained.  The  iuiportunt  facts  disclosed  l)y  this  table  are  that 
'V^'iages  per  hour  and  retail  prices  of  food  weighted  according  to 
family  consumption  were  both  higher  in  1907  than  in  any  otheu 
y€^r  of  the  eighteen-year  period  and  \*\itti\i  \3t»  Vcksst^^'sfc  vdl  ^n^j^-^n 
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as  compared  with  the  average  far  1S?0  to  1899,  ivas  8.2  per 
cent  greater  than  the  increase  In  prices  of  food.  As  compared 
with  189G,  the  year  of  lowest  prices,  the  iuereaae  of  wag'es 
was  from  99.7  to  128.8,  or  29.2  per  cent,  wUile  the  increase  in 
food  prices  was  from  99.5  to  I20.6i  or  26.3  per  cent.  A^ain,  the 
•piir chasing-  power  of  an  hour's  wages  meai^ured  by  retail  prices 
of  food  was  104.4  in  189Q  and  iOe.8  in  1907,  a  difference  of 
2 A,  or  3*3  per  cent,  ia  favor  of  the  latter  yean 

The  changes  ia  the  cost  of  living-,  a^  tjhuwn  by  the  bullet iu 
1^  of  the  Bureau  of  Lai:»or,  relate  to  food  alone,  representrng-  42.54 
•per  cent  of  all  family  expt'oditui^es  in  the  2,ii67  families  furnish- 
l^ing   information.      With    respect    to    the    remaining'   articles    of 
!»' expenditure   in   the  average  workingman's  family,   a   precedijag 
Lnnmiier  of  the  bnlh^tin  states  that  thtsy  arc,  from  their  nature, 
I  affected  only  indirectly  and  in  very  slight  degree  by  any  rise  or 
riall  in  prict^s.     Such  are  payments  on  account  of  principal  and 
'interest  of  mort.gage,  taxes,   property  and   lif«  insurance,   labor 
R'and  other  organization  fees,  religion,  charity,  books  and  news- 
|f  papers,  amusements  and  vacations,  intoxieating  liquors,  and  sick- 
'  ne.'^s  and   death.     These  together   constituted   14.51    per   cent  o* 
^  the  family  expenditure  in  1901.  of  the  2»567  families  investigated- 
Hiscellaueous  purposes,  not  reported,  for  which,  from  their  very 
character*  no  prices  are  obtainable^  made  up  5.87  per  cent,  and 
rent,  for  which  also  no  prices  for  the  several  yenn^  aire  avail- 
^table,  made  up  13.9S  jier  cent.     The  remaining  classes  of  family 
Bt expenditure,  24*13  per  cent  of  all,  consist  of  clothing   14.04  per 
^u*ent,  fuel  and  lighting  5.33  per  cent,  furniture  and  utensiLi  3^42 
H*  per  cent,  and  tubacco  i-42  per  cent.     For  these  no  retail  prioes 
cciv^eriTif^  a  series  of  3'ears  are  available,  but  it  is  probable  that 
th<^  advani'c  of  the  retail  prices  was  considerably  hiss  than  the 
advance  m  wholesale  prices,  as  the  advance  in  wholesale  prices 
of  articles  of  food  in  1907,  as  (compared  with  1896,  was  40.6  per 
cent,  w*hile  the  advance  in  the  retail  priees  of  similar  articles 
or  groups  of  articles,  as  shown  by  the  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion, w^s  but  Sfi  pe^r  cent*    An  eacamination  of  thf^  relative  whole- 
sale prict*s  of  those  clas^ses  of  articles  in  UiiUetin  No,  75^  gaving 
th^m  their  proper  Wfei|^ht  aeeording  t^  family  eonsumption,  lead^ 
to  the  conclusion   thai  the   retail  prices  of  these  articles  as  a 
whole  in    1907   could   have  been   but  little,  if  at  all^   above  the 
^^  level  iudicated  for  fuod. 

^k        If  all  classes  of  family  expenditures  as  above  be  taken  into 

■^consideration;  it  i^  itpxiarently  a  safe  and  conservative  coneX\i- 

sion  that  the  indi'^ase  fn  the  cost  of  laving  as  a  whole,  In  1907, 

when    compared    with    thy    year    of    lowest    prices,    was    less 

I  than  a*i  -per  n*ut,  the  figures  given  above  as  the  increase  in  the 
.cost  of  food  as  shown  by  this  investigation.  It  is  shown  on 
'the  succeeding  paR-e.s  that^/tf?  in  crease  in  wages  in  WOl  over  the 
^yetir  of  loweni  wnnei^^  as  shown  by  the  same  bulletin  of  the 
^Bureau  of  Labor,  WAS  GllEATEK  THAN  THE  l^XBEASE  IN 
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A  comparison  of  the  table  showing  prices  with  that  on 
another  pag«,  entitled  **Per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in 
tie  relative  w^ages  per  hour  in  15  leading  oecapations  in  1907, 
compared  with  each  preceding  year,"  discloses  the  followihg- 
interesting  fact^s ; 

I  Bricklayers'  wages  advanced  42,3  per  cent  from  iB&6  to 
1907;  carpenters'  wages,  52.5  per  cent;  hod-carriers  wages, 
%SJi  per  cent;  iron  moulders  w^ages.  28.0  per  cent;  building  la* 
borers'  w^ages,  31.8  per  cent;  stone  masons'  wages  42,4 
J»er  cent;  painters'  wages,  43*1  per  cent;  plasterers'  wages,  53 *S 
J^r  cent;  plumbers'  wages.  47.5  per  cent;  stone  cutters'  wages, 
tMt*B  per  cent;  structural  iron  workers*  wages,  95.3  per  cent, 
etc.,  while  during  the  same  period  the  retail  prtoes  of  fresh 
beef  roasts  increased  20.2  per  cent;  beef  steaks,  21.2  per  cent; 
alt  beef,  14,3  per  cent;  bread.  4*6  per  cent ;,  butter,  37.6  per 
snt;  cheese,  25S  per  cent;  coffee  decreased  4,6  per  cent;  fresh 
Bah  incre-aaed  30,4  per  cent;  salt  fish,  34.7  per  cent;  wheat 
jlaur,  27,0  per  cent;  fresh  milk,  16,9  per  cent;  molasses,  9,1 
cent;  rioe^  12,Z  per  cent;  sugar,  3.1  per  cent,  and  tea^  $,ft 
e-r  cent      All  food  of  ordinary  consumption  has  increased  &n 
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^av:eragie  of  36  per  eeut;  pork  products,  which  are   included   In 

^tliiy    gt*ueral    average,    adv aiiced     from    33.9    to    62.7    per    cent, 

*t>winii^  to  the  hi^jh  ijrioe  of  hogs,  the  wholesale  pi'lce  of  which 

advanced   77.8    pur   Luut   durmg   the   same   i>eri<)ft,    us   la   shown 

in  the  chapter  on  tlu^  ^xeliaiijre   value  of  faiMi  pt-a diets. 

»By  measuring  the  purLliHJiing-  power  of  an  h6iir*s  wag«8  of 
these  various  articleia  of  foo^  in  in^G  and  in  1907*  a  v&vy  lu- 
te rest  ja^  rpsult   is  pbtainetL 

Jn  th^  ease  pf  a  brieldai^cr,  it  uhowi?  that  for  an  hotir*a 
wa^t^s  In  190^,  as  compared  with  an  hoiir*s  wa^es  i^  189G,  he 
could  Vmy  18.5  jjer  et^nt  more  Vjeef  roasts;  17.5  per  certt  more 
beef  steak ;  S4,6  |ier  cent  riiore  salt  heef ;  36.2  per  ^ent  more 
wheat  bread;  3.5  per  cent  mf>re  butter;  13.3  per  eent  mote 
cheei^e;  494  per  tent  more  eolfee  ;  13.3  per  cent  more  fi*esh  fish ; 
14.3  per  cent  more  salt  fish;  7.4  per  cent  inore  wheat  tlonr ; 
30*9  per  cent  mor^  frei^h  milk;  30.(>  per  c«nt  more  molasses; 
27  per,  cent  t¥iore  rice ;  38.4  per  cent  more  sugar,  and  33.7  per 
cent  mpre  tea^  '„ 

A  CHrpej/f^r  eonld  btiy  fdr  an  honr'^  Wages  In  1907,  a^  eom- 
par^d  with  1896,  36,9  per  cent  more  beef  roasts ;  23.8  pei*  cent 
more  iHK?f  steak;  33.4  per  cent  more  salt  beef;  45,8  per  cent  more 
wheat  bread;  JO.S  per  eeat  more  better;  2L2  per  cent  more 
cheese;    ^9,9ner   cent   more   cofFee ;    26.7    per   cent  more    frenh 

»hsh ;  21.3  per  cent  more  salt  ftsh :  mi  per  cent  more  wheat 
flour:  30.5  per  cent  more  fresh  milk;  29 A  per  cent  more  mo- 
lasses; 3  j.9  |>er  cent, inore  ripe;  47.9  per  cent  more  sugar,  and 

43.1  per  cent  more  "tea. *   "     '      '  '       »     f»V|.'' 

A  da}i  laharer  co\ild  buy  for  an  honr'a  wages  in  1907,  as 
compared    with    1896,    9.7   per   cent  more   beef    roasts;    8.7    per 

Kcent,  iritire  Inief  steak;  15.3  per  cent  more  salt  beef;  26  per 
cent,|i^oi-e  wheat  bread ;  4.7  p*^r  eent  niore  chee^ ;  S8.^  per 
c^nt  n^ore  corfee;  9.5  per  cent  more  fresh  fish  ;  5.7  per  cent  tnore 
salt  i^sh;  3,7  per  eent  more  w^heat  flOnr;^  13.7  per  cent  more 
fresh  milk;  20.0  per  L^ent  morp  mola.sses ;  17.5  per  cent  more 
ricef;  27.9  per  cent  more  sug^an  and  B3.7  per  cent  more  tea. 

A  painter  could  bny  for  an  hour's  wages  in   1907^  as  com- 
jaJ*ed  with  1B96,  1;9.1  per  cent  more  beef  roasts;   IS.l  per  e^nt 
^niore   beef  st-eak;   34.6   per  cent   more   salt   beef;   36.6   per  eent 
i^uore  wheat  bread;  4  per  cent  liiore  butter;   13.7  per  cent  more      ^ 
hjeese ;   49,9   per  ^ent  more    coffiee;    1B.9   per  cent   more    fresh      H 
mh;    14.6  pi?r  cent  more  salt  fish;   12.7   per  eent  more  wheat      ■ 
p\tp ;   22.4  per  cent  more   fresh  milk;   31.2  per   cent  more  mo- 
asaes ;  27.0  per  cent  more  rice ;   3S.9  per  cent  more  sugar,  and 

4.3   per  cent  more  tea.^  .  — 

An  iron   niQulder  could  bny  Jpr  an  Jionr'g  wages  in  1907,  aa 

compared  with  1896,  6.5  per  ceni  more  beef  roasts;  5.6  per  cent 

more  beef  steak;  13  per  cent  more  salt  beef;  2.2  per  cent  more 

wheat  bread ;    1.7    per   eent  more   cheege ;    34.3    per  cent   more 

coffee ;   6.4    per   cent   more   fresh  fish ;   2,7  per    cent  more  salt 

^- ^ftsh  ;  0.8  per  cent,  moi-e  wheat  flour ;  9.5  per  cent  more  fresh  m^ilk ; 

^■|t7.3    per   eent   more    molasses;    14.1   per   cent    more   rice;    S4.3 

^Pper  eent  more  sugar,  and  20.4  per  cent  more  tea. 

A  plumher  could  buy  for  an  hour's  vpagfes  in  1907^  as  com- 
pared with  1896t  34.8  per  cent  more  beef  roasts ;   S3 .7  per  cent 
ore  beef  steak;   31.1  per  cent  more  salt  beef;    43.3  per  cent 
ore  wheat  bread;  9  per  cent  more  butter;  1&.2  per  cent  more 
leese;  67.3  per  cent  moi'e  coifee,;  24,7  per  cent  more  fresh  flah; 
0.3  per  cent  more  salt  fish;   18.2   per  cent  more  wheat  flour; 
8.3  per  cent  more   fresh  milk;   37.5   per   cent  more  molasses; 
2.9  per  cerit  mor^  Hee;  45.4'  pe^  cent  more  sugar,  and  40.8  per 
cent  more  tea.'         >      -       i       .i  .;i     ,, 

^  stone  cutter  coixldhiiy  fbr  M  hottr'^s  wa^es  in  1007,  as  com- 
pare^  with   IBOG,   6.3   per  cenij  m'ot'e  beef  roasts;   5.4  per  eent 
"more    beef  steak ;   11.&  per  ceiit  too  re  f^alt  beef ;  22.1  pe?  cent 
oofe  wheat  bread  [  1.5  per  cent  more  cheese;  31' per  cent  mote 
lotf^e :    6,2   per  cent  more   fi*esh"  fish;   !£.4   per   cent  mor^   salt 
ish^;   0.6  per  ^ent  more  w Walt  floor;   9. '3   per  eent  more  freab 
milHr    17.1  ]>ey  cent  more   molass^is ;    13.9  per  cent  more  rice; 
23.0  per  cent^  more  sng-ar,  and  19.9  per  cent  moi*e  tea. 

A    »iof}e  wifl^o/i  could  l>uy  for  an  hour's  'wfe^es  V^  \^aRsl,.  «a. 
^m pared   with  1896,  l8.6  per  cent  mbie  TSfc^l  TO^J^^^  ^^'t,.^  '^wc 
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th*  per  ^mwt  of  iitcrtJUite  in  vmplout'm  at  tcorJc  in  1(^07  oi?er 
th€  number  aftowft  for  1S94  ttmtUl  doubtlesfn  hr  iiunUlv  that 
gi-^n  by  tfie  Bureau  of  Labor  in  the  tabic. 

Second— Wf>/A:t*f|?  Hours— As  regards  hours  of  work  In  the 
esta.bUisliim*ntf*  f'(jvered,  it  is  seen  that  aim  oat  irithuut  u  hitH 
the  leork-dutJ  han  {/radnaUp  been  Jihortvnrd  ditritrff  tfw  fteriod. 
The  avemg-e  hourK  worltprl  per  week  iti  1907  were  5.7  ppr  cent 
leas  than  in  1890;  5.1  per  cent  less  than  in  1895;  3.7  l>er  cent 
letis  than  in  1900,  and  A  per  cent  lesa  than  in  1906.  The  gen- 
crnl  betterment  of  hsdu^triai  conditiotis  in  liowhere  hfitlt^y  ^hown 
thatt  in  the  fifjurca  ivhlch  htd irate  that  siom^i/  but  Hiirvltf  the 
hours  of  labor  arc  devrea.tiinj  and  a  conifefinentf^  longer  time 
i 8  awarded  the  icorktnen  for  rent,  rcerration,  and  improvement. 
Tljlrd — Hoitrtu  Wageif — Tlie  table  shtuvE?  qiiite  concln&ivelj 
the  reduction  in  wages  dnriniJ^  the  j'ear*;  of  depression  and  the 
gradnftl  and  rapid  increase  year  by  year  since  1896*  tt  iis  fteen 
that  the  hoarli/  wageft  ht  lh(}7  we  re  f^.j  per  eent  hUjhrr  than 
irt  1890;  then  ^-^re  in  ,1907  :ltM  per  qent  hiffh^^'  ^han  in  1894, 
the  year  of  loiee^t  ir'aijes^^  the,u  were  SI  per  eent  higher  than 
in  1895,  and  29.2  per  tent  higher  than  in  ISM,  ete.  It  is  iiiost 
interestinfi'  tf>  note  the  Heatl})  and  ntroug  tendeney  tfiwardn 
hiffher  tr^ffet  during  the  lai^f  fen  iienr^.  itnr  nhonld  the  favt 
be  ot^cHooked  that  the  wagefi  of  lDf}1\  the  hint  year  eorered^ 
were  higher  than  iff  anjf  pnrioufi  pear,  being  S.l  per  eent  higher 
than  the  if  ear  1906.  The  figures  do  not  \n  mkif  wuy  indieaie 
that  a  retrograde  niovmtent   haj^  begun. 

¥onvth—WcekJ}/  Earninffft  per  f^nfjilOHee — It  ha.^  been  stated 
that  while  hourly  waf^cK  have  increast^d  g^reatly  the  daily  hrmrB 
of  work  have  g-ra(.liially  decreased.  While  the  decrease  ifi  hours 
has  doubtless  bet*n  due  to  the  movement  of  workmen  thera- 
selves  for  a  shorter  work-day,  it  should  be  noted  nUo  that  lehen 
the  decrease  in  hours  per  week  is  taken  in  vonneetfon  with  the 
inerease  irt  wage^  the  resnUing  weekl}/  earnings  Htill  niiow  a 
marked  inereaae  in  1907  over  pretrdUtg  pearM.  For  example, 
the  weeklif  earnings  in  1907  were  1^5. S  per  rent  greater  than  in 
18i}iri44  P^r  eent  greater  th^n  in  lHn*i,  etc,  ete.  While  the 
Increase  as  shown  above  is  quite  eojisiderahle,  it  Khonld  be  re- 
membered that  it  does  nOt  by  any  nieann  ludicat^  the  conditions 
as  to  %veekly,  monthly,  or  aiimial  earninfjs  in  190T.  a;^  o^Mni^ared 
with  the  years  of  depr«3S,'^iori*  inasnmch  as  the  fig^nrea  ^iven  are 
based  on  the  presumption  that  i^ach  employee  worked  full  time- 
While  f^gur^^  are  not  arailabJe  nh owing  the  extent  to  whieh 
e»  ta  b  li  fih  m  ent»  ir  or  ked  *  ^h  a  If-tim  c^  *  or  "  f  h  re  e-q  u  a  rt  er  t  hn  e*  'dm  - 
ing  the  jfear^  of  dvpreKKttjn^  or  closed  doivn  cntirelth  it  ts  safe 
to  nay  that  trere  it  pomnible  to  eompare  umrage  weeklp,  monthlg, 
«r  ym rip  e mn  i n g»  .Uh ,  lUfJ^J  wXt k.  f  h  Q «f^.  /or  1^9J^f  lS$p,  t^fi  d  1 89 5, 
the  ft  er  eent .  of  i  n  ere  ast.  in  ^1^  07  ;0,tief  the  f  a  M  ^'V  U  f^  ^^  'ibthm 
be  much  greater  than  that  shoion  in  the  RutJetin  of  the  Bureau 

dfLab^t,  '        '  -  ■     M  ,-.,„.,.    .  .,  J. 

^''^ttU^kt^dU  Prices  of '^oOif-^Aft  previously  indicated*.  1^ 
'fi^^drei^  giten  iu  thi»  ii^<dufhn  are  ktated  bff  the  Btfrean  of  Lmlmt 
to  fa  frig  represent  not  onig  the  trend  of  coH  of  liinng  no  fur 
ai<  food  ij*  eoncerned,  hut  al^iO  to  mark  the  possible  lint  it  a  of 
ailmmee  and  decline  in  the  cost  of  all  art  tele  h  of  familg  eon- 
fiti  nipt  ion.  Tlie  results  are  especially  important  as  they  are 
tJe^iVt^d  ft*oin  a  most  comprehensive  investigation  into  retail 
pi*tce.s  c^vcTifig-  a  Ibn^  serieFs  of  ye^rs,  flerettifore  wholesale 
nric^R  tihvp  bptm  iiscd  to  indicate  the  trend  of  cost  of  Jiving. 
TitChbV  fi^li  it  was  reong-nisied  that  they  were  more  sensitive,  to 
t^bndittons  than  retail  pri^-e?^.  that  thou*  fluctuations  were  con^ 
fiideriihly  ^roater,  and  that  they  couifl  not  be  ufeed  to  indicate 
fvei^  apprfjximately  the  extent  of  .increase  or  decrease  from 
nf  to  year  in  the  cost  of  livin|r,  ff^^  c  oil  vet  ion  of  retail  prive$ 
hieh  fonns  the  hams  of  the  figures  in  the  table  is.  therefore, 
■  (freat  t'afne  an  ludifating  ieith  great  exactness  the  t-oM  o/ 
(jig  haacd  on  prieeJi' acta  alt  jf  paid  bu  the  small  eonsunter.  it 
deaf  that  the  eoi^f  of  limng  increased  in  iM7  over  the  gear 
'loire^t  priee.^,  ism,  imt  mm-e  thorn  M^  per  tent;  over  J8ft7, 
12  per  cent;  over  tmn,  223  per  cent;  ete.,  ^tr. 
'  S \  xf  h—Pnre h a ning  f*^  ii>er  of  Wa^^s-^Th e  last '  tmo  ^  col um na 
the  t^blc  ahpw  the  percentages  repreaentiag  the  purchasing 
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power  of  wages.  The  flrat  of  the  two  columns  shows  the  facts 
for  hourlj  wcLg-es,  while  the  secoxid  shows  those  for  weekly 
earnings.  Coni*ick*ring  the  retail  prices  of  fqoti  or  eoat  of 
living  in  conneetion  with  hourly  wugt^s,  it  is  shown  that  the  pur- 
chaainff  power  of  hourltf  wages  in  PJOl  wa%  10 £  per  eent  greater 
than  in  1893;  3.S  per  cent  greaUr  than  in  ifi/;^;  6 J  pf^r  cent 
greater  than  in  1H9S;  2.S  per  cent  greater  than  in  IHi^h  eUh, 
eto.  .In  other  words,  an  hour's  imffes  in  1907  vxftthl  purf^hafie 
10 M  per  eefii  -in ore  of  the  commodities  and  artlclett  ctttennf/ 
into  the  cost  of  living  of  the  workingman'a  familff  than  it?ould 
an  honr'g  wages  in  1S93,  ete.  The  last  column,  whieh  does  not 
present  sio  accurate  a  fig-ore  for  reasons  stated  previously  in 
connection  with  weekly  earnings  confiiins  the  conclusion  justified 
by  the  preceding^  column  that,  cons  I  tie  ring  both  icages  and  cost 
of  living^  the  icorkingman  hat  he  nested  to  a  measurable  dw^ee 
from  tha  increase  in  ivages  dp^pitc  the  inorea»e  in  cost  of  lining 
and  shortening  of  work  hour^. 

When  it  ii  rememher^ed,  also,  that  the  betterment  Qf  4ndus^ 
trial  conditions  has  been  greater  than  the  figures  indicate  in 
some  cases,  as  previonst}f  explained,  that  it  has  e^tt ended  in 
many  directions  not  covered  ftjr/  the  figures  and  not  even  sus- 
ceptible of  detitonstration  by  the  statistical  methodi  and  thnt 
the  savings  of  the  workman  during  a  period  of  high  wage:^, 
although  aecompanied  by  high  prices ^  is  considerably  greatt-r 
than  diiring  a  period  of  depression,  it  seems  a  safe  and  com- 
4termti^-e  conclwHon  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  this  or 
any  other  oou7itri/  has  there  been  an  era  of  prosperity  $0  pro^ 
duetive  of  material  benefit  to  both  the  worMngman  and  the 
employer  as  thr  lust  twelve  years  of  Republican  ml  p. 


i 


fWAQElS    IK    THE    UBTITED    STATES    ANU    IS    GREAT    DRITAIH. 

A  eompariaon  of  wag^  conditions  in  thn  United  States  with 
Ifthose  of  our  free-trade  neighbor,  Clreat  Britain,  is  interesting, 
rlt  is  said  that  in  ncj  country  is  labor  better  organised  than  in 
II Great  Britain.  Orf^anized  lahor  has  therefore  exerted  at  least 
&s  great  an  iufliit*nfe  for  higher  wages  there  as  it  has  in  tliis 
auntry.  Industrial  couditious,  under  free  trade^  have,  how- 
Bver^  made  it  impossible  for  employei's  of  labor  to  pay  anything 
hike  the  wages  received  by  Amerrc^an  workingmen. 

At  the  sarae  time  that  the  Hf^ires  relating  to  wages  in  1903 
vpre  being  collected  in  this,  country,  a  special  agent  of  the 
Jnited  States  Bureau  of  Labor  visited  Great  Britain  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  wage  s^tatistics  from  the  pay  rolls  of 
British  industrial  estabHshments  doing  business  continuously 
ill  ring  the  period  from  1S90  t-o  1903,  so  thfit  statistics  might  be 
pbtaitied  for  that  country -that  are  entirely  comparable  with 
;lhose  gathered  in  tlie  United    States, 

The  ffdlowing  table,  which  was  compiled  froni  the  July,  1004, 
iBnlletin    of  the   Federal    Fiureaii    of   Labf>r,   shows  the   general 
esiilts  of  this  investigation  abrrmd  as  compared  with  the  figures 
;>bta.ined  for  this  country  : 
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Tliere    are    nioro     than     tAvetily^-livp    tlianMund    iDcal    labor 

intoiTN    In     file    I  nltetl     StntcH,    ^vltli    n  '  m^niUerNlilti    of    tnorc 

I  lino    kwn   iiiirltfiiTiK,     Wbnt    Inttulte   nfnod   t>no    t>e   accomiillnbeil 

|i>-  itilM   loltflil^    ai'ui^  of  ti^Ai'e  unci   iniloslry   If  lielil  trne  lo  itn 

Jlioi-tijoitjv— Hon,     <.\     W%      l'''nlrli'Oiiik<4,     nt     KfLnMUM     C-Hyi     Mo., 

You  n*il£  iiie  ii'liiit  I  think  of  a.  i>ri>vliitoii  thnl  no  r«?KfPBiii- 
itim  oiFfli^r  (ir  iojumetlun  nlutll  inHoe  cxc'Pi^l  ufter  notleo  in 
|lii>  ilf^f^'mluiit  null  u  tienrinf^  1inil«  Thin  ivhn  (lie  rnl^r  nndet* 
flic  I'^r'tlt^i'al  Ktiitiitf^^pc  ftiir  loiinjr  T^earH,  Unt  wn%  MnUmetiin^ntiy 
ilKillttlicil-  In  tlif  c^lniiH  of  ca#ieM  to  ^iiJilch  yon  r^fei*  I  do 
.Viat  H^*^  any  oliietrlluii  tu  tlie  re-i^iLiLt^tiiienl  of  thnt  Ivedc^Fftl 
||tntiite«  lnfl4>rc|,  I  linvc  tnken  occajilon  to  nay  la  paltile 
Pijre^i^liew  tlint  thi-  |>ijiver  to  tHan^  Itijonettoii  •>%  t^tfie  lia« 
JTf^  rn  rii*c*  to  ci^rtafn  HTm»*eH  and  Injuntice  to  tVi*.  \^^awxTlx» 
ptt  li  II  ell  Citable  Ntrlkt-.— Hun.  Wpi.  H-,  T^tl*  V-p.  et»itT«m^u^^4^n.c^<^ 
iHU    I'pf^jiJilejit    Llewelyn    Lcwt»i    ol    tine    OIiVq   ^tier».W>iii^   ^^ 
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l*he*3e  s?  tat  is  tics  sho^^'  a  remarkable  diffei'ence  betwii^ii  wu^ 
ecmdf tinns  in  the   United   Stiites  and  in   Great  Britain,     DuPing^ 
tht?    t4'^v,ear  jjeriotf  fi'om    L890  tcj   1903   the  average  wage   returns 
'^<>iveat*j3  year  as  shnwn   in  the  table,  range  as  follow  si     Blacji-  ^ 
KmHhs*  Tn  th^  linitA»d  States.  $0.36  to  0/^9 j/^,  and  in  Great  llritarn  M 
'!i!fJ^,l5i^  tt>    173^^  per  htiur ;    Ixiilennakerfi,    in   the   United    States,  v 
10.26  to  $0.2Sj4,  and  in   Great   nritahi   ieO.16  to  i)J7yi  per  hour; 
hrlMklayprK.   in  the   United   St^vtes.  $0.4-1   to  0.54 J/^,  and   in   Oreat 
'7^    to   0.^^    per    hoirr ;    caiT^ienters,    in    thi^    Uniteil 
7  tn  0.36.  and  tn  tJnmt  Britain  $0,17  tf>  $0.2Tjt^;i  pi*r 
M-i.r,  *  Miirpoisttors,   in  the  Onu^d  States*,  $0.3B  to  0.44f4*  Huct  ^a 
.■tlleat  J^rjtnin  $0J5i^  to  0J8  p^r  hour;  hruUarriers.  in  the  United 
L$t|i|es.  |0/i2j/:i   fo  6.38  i.g.  and   iji  llr^^at   Br  i  hi  in  liojs  to  0.1:1  pev 
|«hct[ir:  imn  iiiunldt^i'j^,  in  tlie  Uniit^d  St^Lte^,  $U.24j^j  h^  0.30 J i,  aaa  i'li 
Mg^t    itritnjii   if{M7    to  0.18   |M*r    honr;   ornrral    lahorei*H»   in    tht* 
^^ilffjStnitiis,  $0J  i  to  0 J T,  and  in  fjrerxt  IMhaln  150, Oft yi  to  OJI^*^ 
itoan  m^ahiiLJiita^  m  to  I'Ult^  Sia.\,%efi,  ^^.H^y^  to  Q.^, 
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in  Great  Britain  $0,15^^  to  0.17  jier  hour;  hotiisi?  pa  in  tors,  iti  th« 
United  States,  *0.3T  to  0.3-1^^,  and  in  Gi^at  Britain  $0.15}>^  ki 
0.17J4  per  hour;  plntnber6i!.  in  the  United  Statet^.  ^034yi  to  0.4:15^, 
and  in  Great  Britain  $0.17i^  to  0.203^  jier  honr ;  stone  cnttterM,  m 
the  United  States,  $0,345/3  to  0.42,  and  in  Great  Brit,ain  $0.17  to 
0.20  5N?r  honr;  stone  inanonH,  in  the  t United  Btateft,  $0.34 j4  t^  0.45* 
and  in  Great  Britain  $OJ73>^  to  0.21  per  hour. 

The  claim  ia  sometiines  made  that  the  inei-eased  waR-e^  in 
tiliis  country  since  tht*  ^years  of  dt^pre.ssion  (1893  to  1897)  were 
accompanied  by  like  increasew  in  <ireat  Britain,  That  this  tu 
not  the  case  can  be  shown  by  examining  the  following'  table,  in 
whieh  tbe  wages  in  1896  and  in  190H  and  the  i>ercentage  of  in 
^r«!S^e  iTi  the  United  States*  and  in  V''''^fl't  Britain  during  that 
period  are  placed  side  by  side: 

.       ^'affis  iff  the  LMfed  Htnttit  and  (hf/ut  Ht^ifmn  tit  IHM  and  im3, 
^1  lOompJled  from  l^UetJji  Np,  Sl^  TSilt*(!  Rtatea  Bureau  ot  Labor.]     -^ 
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OccnnatioQ. 


"BlnckRiuIthJi 

BoOerinakerB^^, , 

Brlfkliiyerjj 

Oarpent«rfl_,,.„- 

Hod  rnrrien?, 

Irott  njoUliars 

Laborers,  ir^ncra 
Machlttlitii— — .. 

Plurabers. 

StoD«  cultefj* 

BCoDe  miijicjue 


Wotftia  per  hour. 
United  Statei.   t     '   f  Qreat  BrltftLn. 


IfiJW, 


.4337 
.27  m 
.a^ 

.mil 

.1115 
.3i00 

.3517 


1908. 


1     Wiur. 
I     rn- 


jfo.: 


.5Jn 
.mm  I 

.1676 
.2Tft) 
.3153 

.4225 

Aim 


'  8.5 
2fl,l 
31.2 
U.0 
■22.0 

IS.  4 

2fi.5 

2va 

21.7 
17.7 


Per  , 

ctetrt 
In- 
crease. 


.1683 

.I960  I 

.IH9i  I 

.I«J^  • 

.1250  ' 

.om 

.1007 
.10^} 

.ig&ji 

.1977 


to. 1710 
.  171 } 
.2032 

.17L.5 
.12S0 
.17^7 
.1019 
.1077 
.1774 
.2027 

.20?fl 


'Z!  I 


2.1 
5.2 
7.1 
5.0 

o;tt 

5.0 
6,4 
4.4 
7,1 
5.2 
5.3 

5^.r 


The  t^^ndency  of  wages  in  all  indni^trial  countries  is  to  increase 

gradually  from  3'ear  to  year  except  at  titni^s  of  industrial  depre^f 

sion*  and  while  snch  a  normal  increase  \h  noticeable  in  Vne:  figured 

rior  Great   Britain  from  1896  to   ]903|  the  lignres  lor  the  D   ited 

'StateH  during  thi«   period   piaialy   *5l!iow  that  thfr  increase  here 

has  been  phenomenaL     Thns»  while  from  1696  to  1903  the  wag^ 

of  b  lack  Kin  iths  increasiid  1.4  per  cent  in  Great  Britain  they  in- 

creastvd   IS.l   per  cent  in  the  United  States;  the  wages  of  boiler 

makers  increased  3.1  per  cent  in  Oj'eat  Britain  and  8*5  per  cent 

in   the   United   States;    the   wagie«s  of   brkklayers    increased   5.2 

per  cent  in  Great  Britain  and  2^,1  jH^r  cent  in  the  United  States; 

the  wag-i^a  of  e a rpe titers  1  lie r eased  7.1  per  t*.ent  in  Great  Britain 

p^nd  31.2  per  cent  in  the  United  States;  the  wages  of  compositor^ 

||nci"eaaed  5.9  p«r  cent  in  Great  Britain  and  14.6  per  cent  in  the 

IJL^nited  States;  the  wag^ea  of  hod  carriers  showed  no  change  in 

1 0rettt.  Britain  and  increas:«ed  22.6  per  cent  in  the  United  States; 

[|;h«    wage^    of   iron    pionlders   inurf^ased    5.0   per   cent   in    Great 

^Britain  and  ^,1   per  cent  in  the  United   States;  the  wages  of 

}  gen  era  I    laborers   increased    6.4    per   cent    in   Great   Britain   atid 

IT[8*4   per   cent   >n    the    United   States  ^   the   wagen   of   niaeh4ni&t« 

I  increased   4.4   per  ,cent    in   Great    Britain   and   J^  2. 6   per   cent   in 

|*the   Unit/ed ;  Stateji ;  the   wa^eK  of  house   painters   increased   1*1 

per  cent  in  jdreat  Britain  and  26.5  per  cent  in  the  United  StatQ%r 

|he   wages  nf   phunbers  increased   5.*i  jjer  cent  in  Great    Britaili 

ind    25.8   per   cent   in    the    United    States;    the   wag-es   of   atoqe 

butt-ers    inereaaed   5.3    per   cent    in    Great   Britain    and   24,7   per 

i^ent    in    the    United    States;    and    the    wagtis   of   stone    masons 

nei'eased    5.1    pt?r   cent   in   Great   Britain     while   they   increased 

17.7  per  cent   In  the  United   States.  % 

Thuft^  white  the  pertentui/r  *tf  itwr^UAe  in  the^e  IS  ottcujitititins; 

itiffed  from  OM  to  1.1  p<^^^  ^^f^f  itt  Oreat  Hritain.  it  ranff(*i^  frt^m 

HJi  per  cent  tu  3L2  per  vent  hi   thr  Vnitcif  Rt*\tv*. 

More  recent  fig'tireK  showing  the  cl^ftevv^'neA*  \Tt  ^nbl^^?.^  \s\  ^C^¥> 
ouutrj  and  in   Hi  cut    Britain   are  contvv"iv\ed   m  \3nje    \lv3t^  loiVvft^ 


I 


I 
I 
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ing  tables.    Tlie  data  for  the  United  States  are  taken  from  th^ 
Jyiy,   1907,  Bulletin  of  the   Fetlertil  BureOrU  of  Labor,  and  rej 
reaent  the  averaf^e  wages  per  hour  and  hours  of  work  per  wei 
in  the  octjupations  and  cities  specified.    The  figures  for  the  thri 
cities  of  Great  Britain  are  found  in  a  report  puhlished  by 
British  Board  of  Trade,  Labor  Department,  in  November,  1' 
and  are  the  standard  wage  rate  per  hour  and  hours  of  lal 
per  week  observed  in  the  several  localities  at  the  date  m^entiom 
All  of  the  six:  occupations  for  which  the  facts  are  shown  belong 
to  tbe  building  trades. 


Average  wages  per  hour  and  hours  of  lalor  per  week  in  thrn 
representative  American  cities  (n  WOB. 

» '>^'1  EOomtiiled  li-om  Bulktin  Nq*  71,  United  St«tas  Btuean  of  Labor.] 


4 
4 


Av<rfleB  wagea  iter  bo  U*, 

Average 

bour«  per  wsek* 

Occupation. 

Kew 
York, 

Baltl- 
moTe. 

Cht- 
cagQ. 

New 
York. 

BaltJ- 
mor«. 

OhJ^ 

Bdel]  ay  era .  .^— ,. 

OarpentcTB,           *_       _»-— 

L  ftljOFcra — _  . — „- 

Pfllntera 

Flas  tereri^  „  ^ ^^ 

PlnmbcrB.    ,^      . 

ia.7000 
.57« 
.2007 

,6875 

.408S 
.1802 
.3750 

.mm 
,ioi»4 

$0.6205 
.5M0 

.2&3a 

.4SU 
.0875 
.5e2£  , 

44.00 
44.00 
50,38 
44.10 
44.00 
44,00 

43.00 
4S.00 
&3.60 
48.00 
43.00 
48.00 

45.24 

i4.n 

44.  Oa 

Btandard  wages  per  hour  and  hours  of  labor  per  week  in  three 
representative  cities   of  Great  Britain  ott  Ovtoher  1,  1B06. 

(Oomplled   from  Htandciril  Tlm4^  Rates   ot   Wages  In   tbe  United   Kingdom  4t 
iflfc   October,    1906— Bourd  of   Tindo   CLaboui'   Bepartmeat).] 


Standard  waj^ea  per  hour. 

Standard  hours  par  w«ek.* 

Occupation. 

Lon- 
don. 

MaD- 
cbeater. 

Glas- 
gow. 

Lou- 
dan, 

Man- 
chcetcr. 

Brick!  ay  ers^,^_,,*,^^^,^.  _ 

Carponter  8 _ . 

Labo  reP3 ^ **~^  -^ — - 

.2128 
.1419 

.1^5 
.2230 

$0.2027 
.1026 

.me 

.1774 
.2027 

f0.192fi 
.1026 
,12LS 
.18-2f5 
.1906 
.1825 

SO. 00 
AD.QO 
50,00 
M.OO 
60.00 
60.00 

54.50 

52.00 
52.00 
52.00 
4«,50 

51.00 
51.W 
51.00 
51.00 

numbers^    _«_,_.., ___ 

BLOO 
51,00 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Vommerce  (Bemocratie)  recently 
printed  a  table  giving  in  the  currency  of  the  United  States  the 
average  w^ages  paid  per  hoi^r  for  13  classes  of  labor  in  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  certain  European  countries  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1903,  The  table  was  compiled  from  a  bulletin  issned  a 
short  time  ago  by  the  Burean  of  Labor  at  Washington,  in  which 
the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  in  each  year  from  1890  to  1903 
inclusive  for  twelve  classes  of  employment  are  given  in  detail 
for  the  countries  named  above. 


Occupation. 

UuttM  StAtei, 

GreAt  Britain, 

Blacksmlthi      «._        *^    ^  . ,«-*       _»^^ 

10. £051 
.284S 
*5472 
.3534 
.4487 
.2803 

,1075 
.8707 
.442D 
.E450 
.4S7fl 

|0,1T4D 
171B 

Bdflei*in3.kRrB-__-. — 

Br  iekl  a  yera -.-,-«•.«—,— ^.-».-  ^^«i»»,. ' 

Oarpent^ers,  **.«*. . _— 

.2000 
«S0i8 

Compuaitora. — .^    — —           -. ^*,.^    ^  -.,-    — 

iTM 

Hml  nftTriPTJi         ■.-..j.t.  m    ji  .      t^         _,.    ^  J.    ^  .r 

123 

Iron  mqJdera  „^_ ^^_,,^          .-_^_„_„„^^    .__^. 

ITT 

General  laboreri    --^,-*^ _„.„,,_.    „    .    __*-_■«. 

Marfiin3fita-^,__,,, ^_           _    l,___    __. . 

1077 

Pslntera— __         ««         _      ,^            ^^*,^. 

Plumbcfs,^        *.      -_     .^^^      —    __    , 

.2027 
1,2774 

Stoue  maiionfl ^„-    „,^,.«._^„-,.^^ »„«^_* 

9078 

Wmjfbs  per  hour  tor  IS  dsff  eig.. ,                   __    * 

4.2071 

2,00fil 

_  i-      
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RAIIil¥AT   liABOH    DURING    RBPUBLICAN    AND    DKMOCHATIC 
ADMINISTRATIONS. 

There  is  no  better  index  to  the  industrial  condition  of  a  coun- 
try than  the  amount  of  business  done  by  the  railways,  and  as 
the  railways  in  this  country  employ  over  one  and  one-half 
million  persons*  the  increase  or  decrease  in  traffic  materially 
affects  a  large  proportion  of  the  population. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896  (Cleveland's  Ad- 
ministration), there  were  8:i(>,G20  railway  employees  in  the 
United  States,  receiving  a  total  yearly  compensation  of  $468,- 
824,531.  In  1907,  there  were  1,672,074  railway  employees  re- 
ceiving $1,072,386,427.  This  shows  an  increase  in  12  years  of 
845,454  railway  employees  and  of  over  ftvfe  hundred  million  dol- 
lars in  aggregate  salaries  and  wages.  In  other  words,  more 
than  twice  as  many  persons  were  employed  by  the  railways 
lii  the  United  States  on  June  30,  1907,  than  on  June  30,  1896, 
when  the  Democratic  party  was  in  power,  and  more  than  twice 
as  much  was  paid  in  wages  and  salaries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  railway  employees 
and  the  total  and  average  salaries  and  wages  paid  in  each  class 
in  1896  and  1907 : 
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Ri;PORTS   OF   STATE   LABCIR    Bt  RKAlfH. 


A  Bimiber  of  State  Jabor  hureaiit;  pul)Hsb  from  year  to  year 
informatJoD  showing-,  airjoi)]t*:  other  ttuiiyH,  tbe  nujuber  of  ptr- 
s^otis  eniployed  in  leading  mdiiHtriei^.  the  total  ami  averag-e  wai;^^'* 
paid  employees,  the  valqe  of  productK*  etc.  Unfortunately  ia 
many  eajses  these  £inniiai  Htatistifs  are  not  uomparabltj,  one  year 
with  another,  becaiif^  they  do  not  relate  to  identieul  establish- 
mentK  oi-  laditKtrips.  As  far  as  recent  comparable  fig n res  weri' 
obtainable  from  State  labor  repoi'tH  they  are  shown  below.  Th^ 
include  in  all  cases  the  lateRt  avu4!ahle  fi^ires. 


Afanpiiu^liiiiiett*    l^nlior    Reports. 


The  annual  statistie^  of  mannfactnres  in  MaHsachusptts.  py 
lished  by  the  Ma^saehnstetts  Bureau  of  Statiaties  of  Labor,  pr 
Bent  reports   from  a  large  n timber  of  mannfaeturing"  eRt^ilish- 
ments  in  the  State,  and  eaeh  year  compare  conditions  with  the 
previous  year,  in  the  same  establishments. 

The  following  table  compiled  from  tbe  Massaehu setts  reports 
shows  the  pereentag-e  of  inereasR  or  decreawe  eaeh  year  over  the 
year  preceding  in  the  same  establishments,  in  the  number  of  per- 
ilous employed,  the  average  yearly  earnings  per  employee,  and 
the  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done ; 


] 


Percentage  of  ifiereaae  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  cmpioi^fet, 
ai'erage  etirniftff^  per  emplof/ee,  fi'ttd  valne  of  good9  made  and 
work'  done  in  matiufavfuring  estabJishments. 

[Opnipiled   from   the  'VAomiftl   Statistics   of   Munufaetures   In  MftaiOChaBatti,'* 
tnjbll^hetl  by  the  MaasucbugBtta  bareaa  of  Btatistica  of  IrBbor.J 


PeraooB  em- 

Average yearly 
e»rnlngH  per 

Value  of  goodi 
made  and  work 

Nnmber 
of  ea- 

tabllnh- 
Tuente 

ployed. 

employee. 

done. 

Percens  Per  oent  per  cent 

Per  eeat 

Per  cent 

Per  ceat 

Years 
CO  ai  pa  red. 

of  In-    I    ofde- 

ofla- 

ofde- 

OflQ- 

ofde^ 

ereaRe  1    ere^ee 

creaae 

cTeaine 

crease 

create 

as  com- 

AS com- 

aa com- 

as  com- 

a« com- 

BM com* 

report 
lag. 

pared 

pared 

pared 

pared 

pared 

pared 

with 

with 

with 

wtih 

with 

wuh 

pnev  uUH 

prevlonB 

prevloaa 

previous 

pre V  loan 

prevtoui 

ye&r. 

y«ar. 

yeftr. 

year. 

ye«r* 

year. 

isgs-is@o  « 

1,364 

0.5S 

1*45 

2.15 

4 

1S8J^1890 

3,041 

S,70 

l.SS 

4.37 

13 

iwm-is9i-- 

3  Jib 

1.72 

a.  01 

l.SS 

1801 -laaj 

4,J73 
4,3ttT 

4. a 

1,51 

"^"i'fli" 

5. 37 

IJ^2-1S43_..^_ 

4.m 

i.io 

1B»3-18M,„— 

4,0*3 

6.22 

S,28 

M.27 

lSt*f^Mlfl.__._ 

3,629 

13.02 

2*10 

oaa 

Ifci9^iairt„... 

4.tJ0l» 

2.94 

.06 

fi.51 

J8ft1-l!«l7. 

4.605 

2.7a 

l.lfl 

a.Di 

1§97-1!^ 

4,701 

l.SO 

oas 

4.62 

18HlS-ly^'J 

ijm 

U.5S 
fiJ7 



1.S6 
£.80 

i5.ri9 

S.51 

18?1(-1W1>-,— - 

lOT0-t3JU„. 

4.8^ 
4,638 

a. 60 
6,46 

i,sa 

2,29 

llJOl-lwO-i 

^*^«i-,.— 

V[l02-lfKM.,_„ 

4.S7g 

3.S5 

2,23 

4.06 

iwas-i&iJL    .. 

4,730 

2.73 

0.8T 

O.HO 

UK)     1 !»!.__, 

7.06 

1.02 

10.  a"! 

1905-lDOB ^ 

5.0S5 

&.B7 

-— 

a.Tfi 

" — 

IS. 12 

" 

f^^\w  Jf^riey    Lafior   Repdrts.  I 

The  thii-tieth  annual  cejwrt  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  La- 
bor and  Indimtriew  of  New  Jersey  eoataiiifi  data  relating-  to  the 
wa;ies  jXiid  and  hotirs  of  Ijilwn-  observed  in  a  nimiber  of  identical 
eKtnbli^'-hnTents  enpig-ed  in  the  biiildinir  industry  in  Essex  county 
for  a  period  of  year^.  This  information,  while  laoking-  for  sev- 
f  r>l  *jf  ilie  yenr.s  iiM'iiuled  in  the  period  oovered*  is  nevertheless 
>?trfflr'ieiit  to  indiPRte  very  t dearly  the  deeidedly  upward  trend  of- 
waji-es  and  the  fleereaHjji|r  working  hour,"^  in  thfse  establishment 
which  were  sr  lee  ted  as  being  representative  of  their  class, 
tojiotving'  tablen  present  the  facts; 
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Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in   identical   establishments  in    the 
building  industry  in  Essex  county,  N.  J.,  by  years.    ^ 

[From  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and 

Industries  of  New  Jersey.] 

Painters,  decorators,  and  paperhangers. 


Year. 

Wages 

weeit. 

Uoura  of  labor. 

- 

Per  hour. 

Per 

Per  day. 

Per  week. 

18M ^ 

$0.25 

.28 

.3l»^ 

.34 

.37% 

.41 

$13. W 
13.30 
15.00 
ltf.50 
18.00 
18.04 

9 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

54 

1897 

48' 

llfe« 

48 

1«00- - 

IJKW 



48 

48 

1906 

- 

44 

Carpenters. 


Year 

Hours  of  labor 

Wages  per  day 


I 


1891        1896  I     1897  I     1903  !     1905  .     1906 

9     '       9     i       8     '       8     •       8     i       8 

$2.50  I  $3.00  I  $3.00  I  $3.28  •  $3.60     $3.80 


Bricklayers  and  masons. 


Wages. 


I     Uouis  of  labor. 


Tear. 


Per  hour. 

Per  week. 

Per  day. 

Per  week. 

1890 

$0.33% 
.44% 
.50 
.55 
.60 
.65 

$18.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.20 
26.40 
28.60 

9 

54 

1806_ X 

1901 - 

1908- 

1905— 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

54 

48 
44 
44 

Moa. 

44 

New    York    I.alior    Reports. 

Since  1897  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  col- 
lected  data  concerning  the  actual  earnings  of  wage-workers 
throug'h  the  officers  of  workingnien*s  organizations,  reaching  in 
this  way  thousands  of  wage-earners  where  few  could  have  been 
reached  by  means  of  individual  schedules. 

The  New  Y'ork  statistics  are  based  on  quarterly  reports  col- 
lected twice  a  year  and  thus  cover  one-half  of  each  year.  The 
following  table  shows  the  average  earnings,  with  per  cent  of  in- 
crease over  1897,  and  the  average  days  of  employment  of  organ- 
ized workingmen  for  each  of  the  years  1897  to  1906 : 

Average  earnings  of  organized  workingmen,  1897-1906, 

[Oompiled  from  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  New  York.] 


Averase 
quarterly 
earnings. 

(First 
and  third 

Average 
earnings 
per  day. 
(First 
and  third 

Estimated 

Per  cent. 

Av(  rage 
days  ol 

year. 

average 
for  year. 

of  Increase 
over  1897. 

emp  oy- 

meut 
In  year. 

quarters.) 

quarters.) 

1897.    

$102.50 

$2.56 

$650.00 

227 

1818 

109.49 

2.66 

678.00 

4.31 

232 

1899 

186.63 

2.73 

747.00 

14.92 

258 

1900. 

179.11 

2.70 

716.00 

10.15 

246 

mi 

189.05 

2.75 

756.00 

16.31 

260 

1902 

191.33 

2.75 

765.00 

17.69 

264 

ifna —   _ 

188.28 

2.73 

753.00 

15.85 

256 

1901 

186.20 

2.76 

715.00 

14.62 

25S 

lOOv--^. 

203.77 

2.92 

815.00 

25.38 

272 

WO«-^I- 

218.96 

3.07 

876.00 

34.77 

278 

The  report  from  which  the  foregoing  table  was  compiled 
states  that  *in  1897  the  average  wage  for  a  day  of  work  among 
organized  wage-earners  was  $2.53  or.  taking  the  first  and  third 
quarters  alone,  $2.56.  In  1906,  in  the  first  and  third  quarters,  the 
average  per  diem  earnings  of  all  nieinbers  employed  was  $8.07. 
In  the  ten  years  there  had  consequently  been  an  average  increase 
of  51  cents  a  day,  which  is  almost  exactly  equivalent  to  20  ^er 
cent.  This  result,  which  is  based  on  actwaY  eaTivVxv^?^,  \s»  "^ToXsaN^Vs 
s  claae  approximation  to  the  general  movexneiit  ot  -w^u^^^  Vcl'^^^ 
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York  in  the  past  decade.  The  returns  on  which  the  statistics  are 
based  include  nearly  all  occupations,  except.^'agricultural  labor 
and  domestic  service,  and  there  is  little  question  that  both  of 
these  classes  of  workers  have  gained  similar  advances.'* 

The  following  table,  which  is  taken  from  the  same  source, 
gives  the  percentage  of  working  time  in  which  organized  work- 
ing^en  and  women  were  employed  and  idle : 

Percentage  of  working  time  in  which  organized  workingmen  and 
women  were  employed  and  idle,  1897-1906. 


Year. 

Employed. 

Idle. 

1897 

73.8 
75.3 
83.6 
80.0 
8t.4 
85.7 
•    83.1 
83.8 
88.8 
90.3 

26.2 

1898 - 

24.7 

1899      -  _    

16.4 

1900 

20.0 

1901 

15.6 

1902 

14.8. 

1903 _- 

16.9 

1904 : 

16.2 

1905 

11.7 

1906 _ 

9.7 

In  1897,  when  recovery  from  the  industrial  depression  of  1893 
was  just  beginning,  wage-wori^e rs  lost  fully  one-fourth  of  their 
income  through  imemployment  of  one  kind  or  another.  As  the 
industrial  revival  gained  headway  the  percentage  of  idleness 
decreased,  with  slight  relapses  in  1900,  1903,  and  1904,  when  large 
numbers  of  the  organized  workiuen  were  involved  in  labor  dis- 
putes, f 

The  following  table,  which  is  also  compiled  from  the  twenty- 
fourth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  shows 
the  average  earnings  per  day  of  organized  workingmen  for  each 
of  the  years  1897  and  1902  to  1906,  inclusive,  in  forty  selected 
occupations : 

Average  eaniifigs  of  orqayrized  workivgrncn  for  each  day  of  work 
in  third  quarter  1HV7  and  1902-1906;  men  only. 
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Pen  nnj^' I  van  Ik  Labor  Beiiortti. 

The  secretary  of  internal  atfairs  of  the  State  of  Pennsyh^anla, 
in  Mis  report  for  1905,  piibJlshi^s  a  ^eriu.s  of  tallies  sUowin{>  com- 
parative sttitiwti<*f*  m  710  idontiral  I'sttiblishiiienl  s  fni'  the  yearH 
1896  to  1905.  The  following  table  has^  been  compiled  from  this 
report : 


pgmplled  from  the.  Thirty- third  Anmi»l  Ri'pfirt  at  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  I't^nnsyJ^anfa.] 


Vommmthm  statlsUcs  of  710  identical  nianufavturlng  cdtabUah- 
meiit»,  Ism  to  nmo. 

tompllAd  from  the.  Thirty- third  Anmi»l  Ri'pfirt  af  the  Bureau  of  liiduatrlal 
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a  BecreaiBe. 


^Tieport  of  the  secretary  of  internal  afFaira,  show  the  princiija.1 
data  for  pig  iron  and  tin  plate  produt^tion  for  the  years  1S96  to 
1906. 


I 


ttipurtitivc  statistics  o/  pig  iron  and  tin  plate  jtroductiont  1B96 
to  1906. 


[Compiled  from  the  Thirty  foirth  Aiiuiml  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  iQdustrtal 
Sthtis^t!cs  ol  PennByivanla-l 
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Ta.lt,  nt  Illferafde   Park,  Ii«w  YorU. 
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Tin  plate. 
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In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  average  yearly  earnings 
of  employees  in  identical  establishments  in  twenty-five  select^ 
industries  for  the  years  1896  and  1905,  compared: 

Average   nearly   earnings   of   employees   in    identical   establish- 
ments  in  25  selected  industries^  1896  and  1905, 

[Compiled  from  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics  of  Pennsylvania.] 


Industry. 


Average 
earnlugs. 


1896. 


1905. 


Increase  In 
1«05  over  um. 

Actual.  I  Per  cent. 


Bookbinding - 

Brass,  copper  and  bronze  goods 

Building  and  structural  iron  work. _. 

Carpets 

Car  springs,  axles  and  railway  supplies,. 

Cotton  goov!s — 

Cotton  yarns 

Edge  tools 

Foundries  and  machine  shops.. 

flats  and  caps — 

Hosiery 

Iron  and  steel  forgings -. 

Locomotives  and  oars  built  und  repaire<l 

Paper  manufacture .— 

Pottery _^ _ 

Shovels,  scoops,  spades,  etc _ 

Silk,  ribto'is 

Slate  roottng,  etc.  (tonnage) 

Stoves,  ranges,  heaters,  etc 

Tool  steel,  etc _ 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

Upholstery  goods 

Window  glass,  bottles,  and  table  goods. 

Woolen  and  worsted  fabrics 

Wrenches,  picks,  etc.. 


5^170.70 
407.01 
50a. 18 
:uti.63 
413.70 
279.41 
273.14 
435.70 
450.  :i2 
29  J. -23 
237.59 
47S.61 
4b5.43 
3iil.90 
41)7.  OJ 

«):>.23 

256.22 
:«)3.61 
411.16 
651.01 
231.65 
364.10 
379.14  ■ 
277.01  I 
428.91  1 


$590.62 
517.01 
616.40 
422.88 
505.71 
372.82 
370.68 
545. 77 
556.18 
391.80 
311.98 
612.76 
028.88 
483.41 
518.35 
570.47 
376.59 
4.50.60 
627.32 
851.62 
320.54 
477.76 
485.95 
398.45 
563.55 


$119.92 

140.00 

106.22 

76.25 

91.95 

93.41 

97.51 

110.70 

105.96 

98.57 

74.39 

161.15 

143.45 

101.51 

49.35 

171.24 

120.87 

152.99 

216.16 

297.58 

88.89 

113.66 

100.81 

119. 41 

184.61 


25.5 
84.6 
21.8 
22.0 
22.2 
31.5 
35.7 
25.3 
23.8 
88.8 
31.3 
28.6 
29.5 
26.6 
9.9 
42.9 
43.1 
34.8 
52.5 
53.5 
38.4 
31.9 
28.2 
42.8 
31.4 


««OL'T-OF-lVORK       BENEFITS"      TNDER      DEMOCRATIC       AMD 
REPIBL.ICAIV     ADMINSTRATION. 

Intere.sting  evidence  in  corroboration  of  the  figures  published 
by  the  Federal  Burean  of  Labor  is  furnished  by  a  stat,ement  of 
the  ont-of-work  benefits  paid  by  the  Cigarmaker's  International 
-Uni<m  during  tho  period  1890  to  1907.  Xothing  affords  a  clearer 
Insight  into  the  general  condition  of  employment  than  dcH*s 
ioe  .amount  expended  by  labor  organizations  in  benefits  to 
memberd  who  are  temporarily  ont  of  work.  In  the  followiog 
Ij^le^  which  has  been  reproduced  fn^m  the  Cigamiaker's  Official 
Journal  of  date  of  April  i5».190^, /le  .^qnvh  Uii&.  total  cost  ot 


OUT-OF-WOkK  BEyBFlTS. 
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mit-of-work  benefit  H  paid  to  members  of  that  organ  ideation,  aad 
the  total  meniberftliip.  Hy  dfvidmg^  this  cost  by  the  member- 
ship we  ascertain  the  average  cost  per  niember.  TVie  figur«a 
a^re  as  follows ; 

Out-of-work  benefit  ft  paid    hf/   the  riV/nr   JfwA.Tr**   International 
^  Uniott  from  1830  to  imi. 


Year. 

r^tAl  eoit  of  out' 
of -work  betiellta. 

Total  mpmber- 
ahJp  of   out-of- 
work    beoelH 
fund. 

Average  ifont  psr 
member  ol  out- 
of    work    beoa- 

■hoOA 

5^2^^60.50 

§3,iOZ.75 
171.517.  ri 

I75.7(i7,2i 
n7,l71J0 

3^,037.00 

27, OSS. 70 

n,im.m 

1S,55S  00 
2H.!ii7a.50 

23.^11.00 
19,497.50 

:^ti,67S 
26.788 

27.700 

.W,347 

28.99* 

S3, 074 

ii7,oa3 

159.301 
41,5Ba 
40,075 

41.337 

0.9S 

^Hsifloi 

D.n 

^H[^^ 

a.  en 

3.M 
6.27 

5.«) 
a. 43 

leoo  _, , . 

1»0] ,            

4.4< 

i.H 
0.70 

o.ao 

ifloa    ..   . 

IflOS - -., 

m^ofi      — _— 

0,67 
0.40 
0.72 

o.es 

0.«1 

IFmo?  :::_.:::.    ,::.„„. 

QA7 

This  table  presveists  seveiMi  ?;ignifitmnt  facta,  Fram  1890  to 
1892    the    cost    p^r    Jiwniher    for    out-of-work    beuefltH    decreased 

i-om  $0.92  to  $0.65.     In  Murcht   1893,  the  UemoGi'atic  administra- 

ion  eaiiie  hi  to  prmer*  'the  voM.  per  nienib*»i-  im'reasttd  in  that 
year  to  $3.34,  then  to  ¥6,37,  then  a  slight  drop  to  $.5.9&  and  a 
rise  agHHi  in  189(i  to  $(i,4a  per  nienibei".  Jn  march,  1897*  the 
Kepublican  atluiini^trntion  returned.  The  cost  per  member  dur- 
ing- that  year  fell  "to  $4,46,  and  ai^  businesia  confidence  was 
gradually  restored  and  employment  beitame  more  genersil,  it 
continued  to  decline  until  in  1903  it  was  redoeed  to  but  $0*40 
per  memL>er.  lu  1^04  and  1905  there  was  a  sligfht  increase^ 
which  waft  followed  in  1906  by  a  decline  that  continued  through 
1907,  the  cost  of  out-of-work  benefits  during  that  year  being 
$0.47  ^^r  nitmiber.     Thus  irhilv  Jroiti  1896  to  1991  tlw  total  tnem^ 

ership  iitereoKf'd  from  iUlH  to  ^f,;357,  or  iil  per  f-ettt,  the  ioM 
€QSt    for    out-of-work    bene  fits    dccr€{t»fff    frfutt     $f7'>.7Hl.2S    to 

19^97\^n,  or  B9  per  cent. 
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REIPUBLICAN    LA^BOa    LEGISLATION. 
P«derfil    L^Rlslatlon, 

Since  its  very  inception  the  Republican  Party  has  been  legia- 
ftting  ia  Bvery  Congress  for  the  uplifting  of  labor  and  the  bet- 
'^fcoriiiR^  of  conditions  for  all  working  classes.     Through  our  Tariff 
laws  the  working  ^leople  of  tlie  Uiiited  States  have  been  protected 
against  the  cheaper  labor  of  the  outside  world.  u.nd  wages  to-day 

tare  from  two  tc*  teti  timej^s  the  aniount  rcc^cived  elsew*here. 
Through  our  financial  legi.'^lation  the  wage-earner  has  always  re- 
c^ved  a  full  dolTar»  and  his  savings  and  investments  have  been 
lujiy  protected.  Nqt,  ouly  have  wages  constantly  increased  and 
hours  of  labor  l?i^eu  reduced*  but  >sanitary  conditions  have  b^cii 
oonstantly  improvea  and  insjit^etif>n  and  liability  laws  have  given 
ta  our  workingTuen  and  women  contljtions  and  advantages  better, 
vary  much  better,  than  in  any  other  country. 

All  the  g'reat  National  Labor  lawij  on  our  sti^tute  booka  were 
put  there  by  the  Republican  Party.  Among  the  principal  ones 
are  the  following :  f 

^L       8laveru^ — The  great  revohition  which  exalted  labor  and  freed 
^Lthe  country  from  the  curse  of  slavery  was  accmipliahed  by  th« 
Kepublioan"  Party,  againsst  the  fiercest  op\wi^\iVow  \iQ•^'s^^^i^«l  ^ll  'Caa 
D^aabintfd  forces  of  the  Democrats  and  tU^lv  aW^fe^.    ^\Xft.  \*^\i&  *^a, 
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its  original  ideas  of  freedom,  the  Bepublican  Party,  after  a  lapse 
of  forty  years  since  the  emancipation  proclamation  of  LincoJa, 
abolished  slavery  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  (Act  pased  by  a 
Kepublican  Senate  antl  Tleptiblican  House  and  sig^ned  by  Pr^l- 
dent  Itooj^evelt  July  1,  1902.) 

in  vol  until  ry  Set  'oi  t  u  d  tJ  of  Fore  l  gn  €r«, — I  n  1 8  7  4  the  Forty-third 
Congress,  which  was  Uepublican  in  both  Honses,  prohibited,  un- 
der heavy  penalties,  the  holding  to  involuntary  services  of  aajf 
person  forcibly  kidnupped  in  any  other  country, 

Peonage. — The  act  abolishing'  tttis  kind  of  forced  labor  wm 
passed  by  the  Thirty- ninth  Congress,  when  both  Houaea  wi 
Kepublican  by  a  large  majority,  March  S,  1867. 

Tht^  Coolie  Trade. — The  Legislation  prohibiting  the  coolie  trada 
is  the  w^ork  of  the  lie  public  a  us.  The  Act  of  1875  closed  our 
doors  to  the  paupers  and  criuiinaW  of  Europe,  and  the  Exclusion 
Act  of  1883  stopped  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese.  Upon  the 
annexation  of  Hawaii  in  189S  the  immigration  of  Chinese  therato 
was  prohibited  by  a  llepiiblican  Congress*  as  was  the  migration 
of  thyi&e  already  in  Hawaii  from  the  islands  to  continental 
United  States,  in  President  Koosevelt's  Administration  the  CM- 
nese-exelusion  laws  have  been  extended  to  the  entire  island  ter^ 
ritory  of  the  United  States.  (Act  passed  by  the  Fifty-seventh 
Congress  and  approved  April  29 ^  1902.) 

Immif/ratiou.- — The  Republican  Party  has  favored  the  Ameri* 
can  standard  of  living,  not  only  by  abolishing  compulsory  labor, 
but  also  by  excluding  the  products  of  the  cheapest  foreign  labor 
through  protective  tariffs  and  by  restricting  the  immigration  of 
unassimilable  elements  from  other  races. 

The  importation  of  foreign  laborers  under  contract  was  first 
prohibited  in  1885,  but,  owing  to  defective  provisions  for  enforc- 
ing the  law,  continued  almost  unchecked  until  the  amendmenti 
made  in  President  Harrison*s  administration.  (Acts  of  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress,  which  was  Republican  In  both  branches »  and  ol 
the  Fiftj-second  Congress,  signed  March  3,  1891,  and  March  S, 
1803.  respectively.) 

The  Repnblicaa  Party  has  increased  the  restrictions  upon  the 
immigration  of  cheap  foreign  labor  in  the  new  law  of  1903.  (Act 
passed  by  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  both  Houses  being  con- 
trolled by  the  RepubUcans»  and  signed  by  President  Roosevelt 
March  3,  1903.) 

Cowyict  Labor. — The  law  abolishing  the  contract  system  of 
labor  for  United  States  convicts  passed  the  Honse  March  3, 
1&S6,  and  the  Senate  February  28,  1887.  All  the  votes  against  the 
bin  were  Democratic. 

The  law  providing  for  the  construction  of  new  United  Statai 
prisons  and  the  employment  of  convicts  therein  exclusively  In 
the  manufacture  of  such  supplies  for  the  Government  as  can  be 
made  without  the  use  of  machinery  was  passed  by  the  Fifty-flrat 
Congress j  w^hich  was  Republican  in  both  branches,  and  signed  by 
President  Harrison.     (Chapter  529  of  the  Acta  of  1890-91,) 

Protection  of  Seamen^ — This  was  accomplished  by  the  Forty- 
second  Congress,  when  both  Houses  were  Republican,  and  t^fl 
Porty-third  Congress,  also  Republican, 

Impectlon  of  Steam  Vessets, — ^Accomplished  by  the  J^orMirtli 
Congress,  which  was  controlled  by  the  Republicans, 

Inspection  of  Coal  Mines  in  the  Territories. — Provided  for  by 
the  Fifty-ftrst  Congress,  both  Houses  being  under  the  control  of 
the  Republicans;  approved  by  President  Harrison. 

Safety  AppUanceM  on  Railroads. ^Th^  original  act  prodding 
for  automatic  couplers  and  power  brakes  on  locomotiTea  and  ca^H 
MMed  in  interstate  traffic  was  passed  by  the  Fifty-second  Congresaj^ 
and  signed  by  President  Harrison  March  2^  1893.  Owing  to  decli- 
ions  of  the  courts,  new  legislation  became  necessary,  and  the 
Pifty-seventh  Congress  (Republican)  passed  a  greatly  improTwd 
law.  which  was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  March  S,  1903. 

Report  of  Accidents.— The  Fifty -sixth  Ongroai  (Reptiblicam)^ 
pa^ed  a  law  requiring  common  carriers  to  mak«  monthly  reporii^l 
of  accidents  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlasion.     (ApproT«^H 
\*hf  President  McKinley  March  3,  1901*) 
' '     Eight-Hour  Law. — The  first  eight^hour  law  in  this  oonntry 
'  Was  enacted  by  the  Fortieth  Congress  and  appro^red  by  Pr««ideiil 
Or&iit  IB  1$68,    It  applied  to  wXL  artiia&A  w4  Uki%OT«fm  %m.^lQjm€ 
^T  the  OorerMiiw^ut^     -  _^m 
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In  the  Fiftieth  Coiigresa  (1S88)  the  eight-hour  day  was  estab- 
lished for  letter  carriers.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate*  which  was 
Republican,  without  division. 

Ill  President  Harruson's  adminlstrrition  the  eight-hour  law 
was  extended  to  inehKle  persons  employed  by  coutractoris  on  pub- 
lic works*     (Chap.  'dj2  of  the  Acts  of  lau^j 

Deptirtment  of  Lahor. — The  Act  ereating*  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  was  pas.sed  by  the  Forty-ei^^hth  Congress  (1884) 
and  signc'd  by  President  Arthur.  In  the  Fiftieth  Congress  (1888) 
the  Bureau  was  removed  from  the  llepartmeTit  of  the  Interior 
»nd  made  an  independent  Department  of  Labor,  all  the  v^otes 
cast  against  the  bill  being  Demoeratie,  In  1003  a  lii^pnblicap 
Congress  established  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
and  made  its  head  a  Cabinet  olficer. 

Boards  of  Arbilrut'ton.--AQt  passed  at  the  Fifty-fir'th  Congress 
(Eepublican)  and  signed  by  President  MeKinley  June  I,  1S98. 

incorporation  of  Natiuttal  Trader  U nions.'-Fvo\^l}ed  for  by 
Act  of  Congress  in  ISf^fi* 

He-cent  LegWatioH. — It  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  no  pre* 
vioiTS  fiiesaions  of  Congress  have  displayed  a  more  active  or  intel- 
ligent interest  in  the  needs  of  the  wage-cMrners  thiin  the  past 
three  sessions,  nor  has  there  heretofore  in  the  same  length  of 
time  been  as  miieh  important  and  progressive  legislation  in  the 
interests  of  thia  elass  of  our  fellow-citiiieus. 

Congress  has  wjsiely  co-operated  wish  and  .supplemented  the 
work  of  the  Departinent  of  Commerce  and  l^ibor  by  enacting 
a  law  for  the  better  protection  of  seamen  and  to  prevent  their 
being  induced  to  ship  through  false  representations.  It  has  pro- 
vided for  aj]  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  working  women 
and  children;  it  has  amended  and  strengthened  the  law  to  pre- 
sent the  importation  of  contract  labor*  and  provided  a  plan  for 
tbe  further  exclusion  of  that  class  of  Asiatic  immigration  which 
enters  into  competition  with  American  workmen.  It  has  enacted 
a  law  Limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  employees  engaged  in  rail- 

■  way  train  service  and  of  railway  telegraphers. 
The  Congress  just  closed  re-enacted  the  law  passed  bj  the 
Fifty- ninth  Congress  to  conform  to  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  making  common  carriers  Liable  for  accidents  to  their  em- 
ployees engaged  in  interstate  commerce*  It  has  enacted  a  law  for 
the  farther  protection  of  the  life  of  railroad  employees  In  their 
hazardous  employment.  It  has  provided  compensation  for  labor- 
era  and  mechanics  who  may  be  injured  in  the  service  of  tht^  gov- 
ernment, and  making  a  provision  for  their  families  in  the  event 
of  their  lieing  killed  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  It  has 
enacted  a  model  child-labor  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
h&^  directed  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  working  condi- 
tions of  the  employees  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies 
doing  interstate  business;  and,  in  response  to  the  urgent  appeal 
from  both  capital  and  talxir.  Congress,  l^efore  its  adjonrnment, 
appropriated  $150,000  for  an,  investigation  into  the  cause  of  mine 
accidents,  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  safety  of  workers  in  our 
tninea. 

Safetjf  of  Employee,''!  on  BnllroudH.—The  Aiihpnn  Act. — An 
act  to  projuotc  the  safety  of  employees  upon  railroads  by 
requiring  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  or  ff>relgn 
commerce  by  railroads  to  equip  their  locomotives  with  automatic 
self-dnmping  and  self -cleaning  ai^h  pan.s  was  pas^sed  by  Congress 
on  Hay  30,  1908,  the  avithor  of  the  measure  a.*^  well  as  Its  chief 
supporters  being  of  the  Hepublican  party. 

The  following  arc  some  of  the  principal  acts  of  legislation  by 
tlie  Bepublican  Party  * 

t.  The  Homes teSd  Law%  passed  by  a  Hepublican'  Congress  and 
signed  by  Abraham  Jyiucoln* 

2.  The  acts  for  the  is.Hiianee  of  legal  tenders  ferid  national  banlc 
notes,  whieh  gave  the  pi^ople  a  currency  of  equal  and  stable  value 
in  all  parts  of  the  country, 

3.  The  system  of  int^*rnal  revenue  taxation^  by  which  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  onlinary  expenses  r*f  the  Governnient  have 
been  visited  upon  nia?t  and  spirituous  liquors,  tolmeco  and  cigars, 

4.  .The  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  vAsicii, 
atiolished  slavery.  i    .  , 
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cratic  States.  At  the  present  time  the  statute  books  ol  the  dtl- 
ferent  States  show  a  decided  prepoiitlevauee  at  protective  lab^ir 
legislation  in  the  KepubHcan  as  compared  with  the  Democratic 
States.  Thia  la  brought  out  iu  the  followiiiif  summary  tabk^ 
which  shows  tlie  number  and  per  cc^nt  of  Ri^publican  iihd  Derao 
ci'atic  States  which  have  enacted  each  of  the  imp<>rtaat  elapses  of 
labor  hiWii  indicated  : 


LesltUtton  la  forco^  JctDU^sr  1,  1908, 


Eepubdcan 


VuDiber. 


Far  cent 
of  all  Be- 
pubUi-'UD 


Gr^atln^  Inhor  buremts- _„. 

Ort^atlne  factory  liii^pet't'o  i  sdrvieea^, ,, 

Trn\l6UiE  ffM'  free  eraploymGnt  biiTcanB_. 
Provldfnsr    for    botirda    of    tondlhitiotj 

And    arbitraUon , — _^_. 

EatablishiDg   h    compuiaory   S-h  our    daf 

for  liibor  trn  public  worka... . 

Pj-o'ilbitfnff  employment  of  ehndtoii  urj- 

iler  II  yirarg  of  age  fn  f»etoTle8.__. 

I4initlTi.i:  (Kiura  of  labor  of  cliilflretii.„„, 
RflatrittJujf   tiijiiiloyinpnt    of    chili !ren    of 

schnrjl  nse  and  of  llljtenitf  phiJ:<treii 

Prohfbltlna:  nl^ht  work  by  cbikJreD 

ProhJbftlnje   employment   ot   rhlldrcn    ta 

opera  tine  or  t^ita^ning   dangerous  ma- 

cWnefy ^ . ^^ , 

Limiting-  home  of  Inbor  of  wo  me  a.  ^^-_^. 
ReqiJirlnL'^  flsata  tor  tern  aim,  In  shops  oi 

mt^n'ri ntile  eistabllnbTuenta.  _^ . 

Eeffu  la  tine  h  wea  tshops. . , . .  „ 

Retiufring    wafi^    to    bo    paid    weekJy^ 

fortnlerbtly  at  monthly _„„.„.._,. 

Protecting  itiouibere  of  Inbor  oreanlza- 

tlons__,_ ^_ ^...___. „,,__„_, 

Protecting  tlie  union  label -,^.^„ 
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An  examination  of  these  tables  presents  an  in te resting  lesaon 
in  practical  politici^.  We  j^hall  take  up  in  rotation  each  of  the 
more  important  subjects  of  labor  legislation,  and  see  whieh 
States  have  done  the  mosti  for  the  workingjnaji.  J 

Ii<l1}0r  Banyan  ■. 

Therie  ara  few  agencies  w^hich  have  done  more  tow^ard  givin|r 
a  clpar  insight  into  the  problems  of  labor  and  capital^  that  lia\e 
brought  employer  and  employee  nearer  together^  or  that  have 
furnished  tlie  laboring  pet^plt*  with  facts  for  arg-nments  in  favor 
of  protective  legisliition*  than  bureaus  of  labor  and  labor  statis- 
tics»  The  above  taide  show^s  that  at  pneaent  there  are  33  State 
labor  bureaus  in  the  United  States*  Of  these  36  are  in  EepubMcan 
and  7  are  in  Dpnioi^ratic  States.  Rcdncinp;-  these  figures  to  a  pro- 
portionate basis*  we  find  that  26  out  of  1^0  Uepnhlican  Statejg,  or 
&7  per  eent,  have  labor  bureaus;  7  out  of  16  Dcmocratie  States, 
or  44  per  cent,  have  labor  bureaus. 


?1 


F'R^^tory    limpectlon     Service* 

It  is  well  known  to  all  working  people  that  protective  labor 
laws  are  practically  a  dead  letter  in  any  State  unless  there 
a  factory  inspection  service  org-ani/ed  for  the  purpose  of  seareli" 
\ng  out  and  brinf^in^  to  justice  pejrsons  who  violate  sneh  laws. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  enact  protective  legislation,  bnt  it  is  another 
thing  to  enforce  it.  If  a  State,  thei-efore,  enacts  such  laws  and 
fails  to  organise  a  service  for  their  enforcement,  it  is  deceiving* 
those  whom  it  pre  ten  da  to  f^ivor*  Let  us  a|*-ain  observe  the 
tableau.  We  find  that  23  out  of  30  Eepubliean  States,  or  77  per 
cent,  have  laws  freatin^  factory  inspection  services.  We  also 
find  that  6  out  of  16  Democratic  States,  or  37^2  per  cent,  have 
factory  inspection  services.  In  eautnining  the  other  8Ub~ 
/e^/rf  of  htbor  leijinJation  which  follow^  tee  must  not  I^se 
*iMf  of  the  fact  that  only  6  of  the  Demoora.t^c  States  ii.ai5<i 
f^utfe  proristfju  far  fiirtorft  inspect  ion  sertji€e8  for  tlic  liurtvotie  ot 
^  •n-^ff/XF  a  tit  the  protHnlon^  of  JJie  la^or  lausa  wMch  wiU  be  ^nder 
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Free    SmplOT-tiient    DnmtiiN, 

The  movement  to  estabiisli   Tivt^   [iitblif  einiilnvmtnt  bitreaus, 
where  working  people  in  Hi\ivvh  of  work  and  cMuploytrm  desiring 
help  might  be  brought  together  vvithoLit  expen&e  to  either,  was     ^ 
started  m  Ohio   by    the    ]iassuire   of  a  law    requirinfj   the   labor     fl 
bureati    of  that   Statr  to  eHtnbUsb  airendes  m  the  ieadinix  cities^     V 
Other  States  follo^^efl  Ohio's  example,  \intiT  at  present  laws  pro- 
viding  for   sneli   ugeiK^it^n   Imvc    been   enm'tA*d   in    15   State s»     Of 
these  13  are  Eepnl^Licaii  and  2  ure  Demoaratic, 

BoanlK   of  '  Arlittrntffvn    nnd    Onn<^ltliitlon. 

Twentj-two  S twites  have  enacted  laws  providing  for  either 
State  or  local  boards  of  (!on  oil  kit  ion  and  arbitration.  Of  these 
IS  are  RepubliL-an  and  4  are  Df  mocratif  Stakes. 

R  Iff  lit' hour    Law. 

For  many  years  labor  or^un!:';ations  have  been  endeavoring 
to  seeure  legislaticin  prohibiting  labor  on  government  work.^ 
or  public  contracts  for  more  tlian  eight  honr?5  per  day.  At  the 
present  time  18  of  the  4G  States  have  such  laws  on  their  statute 
books.  Of  these  15  are  Hepiiblu^an  and  2  are  Demoerutic.  in 
addition  to  these  4  KepnbUcan  States  and  1  Deaiocratic  State 
have  laws  declaring  eight  honrs  t-o  be  a  legal  working  day  In  the 
abseace   of  a  coutraot* 
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Clitid    K.iibAr> 

Ever  since  the  introdnction  of  the  factory  system,  over  a 
eentnry  ago,  tlie  greatest  sufferei-a  from  the  greed  of  inconsid- 
erate and  t'riiel  i^mplijyers  have  l>een  the  helpless  children,  who 
often  at  a  t^nd(*r  age  are  placed  in  factories.  It  is  a  principle 
re^o£T-niv:ed  in  nil  cbili7ed  countries  that  rhiltlreti  nml'T  1-1  years 
of  af?c  should  not  be  employed  in  fuctories,  and  nearly  all  civi- 
li;^ed"  countries  have  laws   pbiHug  a  mini  mum  age   limit  of  14 

» years  upon  such  child  lubor.  In  our  country  27  States  prohibit 
the  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  factT^rien. 
Of  thefcie,  23  are  Ue publican  nnd  4  are  Democratic  Statt^K. 

^tany   States  have  enacted   laws  placing  certain   restrictions 

upon  the  piiLployment  of  children,  us ti ally  10  years  of  age,  and  in 

^KOme   ca-^cs  even   upon   the  emplojTnent   of  all  minors.     Of   this 

f class  are  laws  limiting  the  hours  of  lalxir  of  ehildrea   in  fac- 

I  tories  or  stores,  i^iiieb  hiive  been  enacted  in  37  States.     Of  these 

&4  c»re  Eepiiblicaa,  and  13  are  Deiuocratie  States, 

Thirty-five  States  have  placed  re  strict  Ions  upon  the  etnploy^ 
jmetit  of  children  of  school  age  or  of  illiterate  children,  of  which 
y2f>   f^re    KepublicaTi   and   9    are   Democratic. 

Twenty-eight  States  prohibit  night  work  by  children.  Of 
ji these  18  are  Republican  and  10  are  Democratic  States. 

Fifteen  States  prohibit  the  emploiTnent  of  children  in  op- 
derating  dangerous  machinery  or  cleaning  machinery  in  motiom 
^Of  these  12  are  Bepnbliean  and  3  are  Democratic  States. 

Womnn    l^altor. 

Next  to  the  children,  the  greatest  victims  of  abuse  l>y  incon- 
^Biderate  employers   when   unrestraincfl    by  law    are  %voaiea.     lu- 
K,vestigations  have  shown  that  their  conditio  a  is  sftiaetlmes  pitiful 
where    employers    arc    given     free    scope    in  their  employ ni^nt.      fl 
Their  protection,  in  the  interest's  of  buaiantty  and  morals,  lias      H 
ilsio  been  the  subject  of  legislation  ia  nearly  all  civiH/^ed  coun- 
I  tries.     In  the  United  Sta-tes  21  States  have  enacted  laws  which 
flunit  the  hoars  of  Inivor  of  women*     Of  these  15  ar^*  Kepublican 
^and  6  are  Democratic  States* 

/f  ffl  interesfUiff  to  votice  that  of  the  IS  Repuhliean  Stafvs  Um- 
iitUiff  fjte  hovrs  of  Hbor  of  womcn^  12  provide  for  factory  tn- 
ij^pefiiOH,   while  of  the  0  nmnocnitie  states   t»eniiOfieth  a  nil/  3 

Se^ntt    for   Females  in  ^\i.4%T*ifc, 

Le0S[lation  on  this  subject  needft  no  cotnTi\eLw\..     K'tL>j  ^£S\^  ^^^^ 
Eia  a  mstQr  or  daughter  employed  ia  a,  >skt3^  ox  liX^oxG,  "^^^  ^n%x^ 
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physic iaD,  knows  what  a  hardship  it  is  to  a  womao  to  be  com- 
pelled to  stand  all  da^v  at  a  bt?nt?h  or  behind  a  t^ounter.  Fortu- 
nately, in  S3  States  legislation  has  been  enacted  requiring  em- 
ployers to  provide  seats  for  females.  Of  these  33  States,  23  are 
are  Kepubiiean  and  10  are  Democratic. 

SweatHhf]|»   Len^liilaltoii. 

There  is  no  gfreater  inenat!e  to  the  health  of  the  working 
people  and  nothing'  which  tends  more  to  lower  and  deg^rade  hu- 
man l:>ein|ifs,  than  to  crowd  them  to|?^ether  in  snYall,  filthy  work- 
shops, where  they  are  often  comr>elled  to  work»  eat  and  sleep 
without  regard  to  health  or  morals,  and  where  the  hniirs  of  la* 
bor  arc  often  so  long-  that  the  victims,  who  are  nsnally  forei|»-ners 
unacquainted  with  cnr  language,  are  shut  out  from  all  oppor- 
tunities for  education  or  hetterment  of  any  kind.  The  scenes 
observed  in  these  shops  by  official  investigators  have  been  re- 
volting beyond  description,  Lon^  ag-o  efforts  have  l>een  made 
to  reg'ulate  these  sweatahoiiSj  and  13  Statt^s  have  enacted  laws 
looking  to  this  end.  Of  these  12  States  10  are  Rs publican  and  2 
are  Democratic. 

In  order  to  insnrc  the  prompt  payment  of  workinirmen'i* 
wages  in  oash  when  due*  32  States  have  enacted  laws  requiring 
employers  to  pf'V  wag-es  weekly  or  fortnightly,  and  m  some  in- 
stances prohibiting"  a  longer  int<>rval  t!mn  one  month  between 
pay-days.     Of  these  17  are  Republican  and  5  are  Democratic, 

Fpotectltiii    of    Meuiliern    uf    Liif>or   Orifan1xa.tlouB, 

Fifteen  States  have  enacted  laws,  that  are  now  in  force,  pro- 
hibiting employers  from  discharging  persons  on  account  of  mem- 
bership in  labor  organizations,  or  from  compellinj|-  persons  tu 
agree  not  to  become  members  of  labor  organism t ions  as  a  con- 
dition of  securing  employment  or  continuing  in  their  employ. 
Of  these  all  but  one  are  Kepublii*an   States. 

Frote^^fion    0t    the    Liituu     Lnltet, 

Forty  States  have  passed  laws  allowing  trade  vinions  to  adopt 
labels  or  trade-marks  to   be   used  to  designate  products  of  the 


i 

4 


labor  of  their   members,  and  prohibiting  the   counterfeiting   ur  I 

the  use  of  such  labels  or  trade^marks  by  unauthorised  persons.  I 

I    Or'  these  States  28  are  Republican  and  12  are  Democratic.  I 

Tlitii   Is  an   era  uf  grt-eat  vuaililnatloiiii   hnth   of  labor  and  of  m 


€-a[ittitl.  In  nmny^  im^'n  tliepfp  eoinb]iifltloiiM  liAve  iviirked  fur 
Hfood,  Uot  they  iiiiiHt  ivorJk  nnili»*r  the  IiiiYt  and  the  Iaivm  4^uii- 
ceriiinic  them  niinpit  he  J  tint  atid  ^vl!ie  or  thi?>^  will  f  m^^vltfihly 
4ln  evil]  itnd  thlM  a[i|tHc-#  um  Tii[i<;.*h  to  the  rleheiil  etvrtiQratloa 
an  to  the  aiDst  itwvrerf iil  labiii*  nuloii,^Prefiident  KooNeTirlt  at 
etiarleiitoii,   S.    C*   AtifU   D,   lt>f>^. 

That  m^henever  the  need  arines  there  nhnalil  be  a  r^^ad- 
fniitnieiit  of  the  tariff  nehednleH  I  a  niidouhtedi  Imt  fiach 
ehanae«  can  Ti^ltli  Hnfety  li>e  made  only  Hy  thtiHe  Yvha««e  devii- 
tlnn  tci  the  prinelple  of  A  i^roteetlve  tarJlf  1h  heyoml  fineNtlonT 
for  otherwlpve  the  eharfren  i^  oil  Id  am  omit  not  to  TeailJiiMtiuent 
hnt  to  eejienl.  The  rendjnfH  mem  ^Tlieii  made  mnut  Hifiliitiiln 
a  ltd  not  dentroy  the  proteetlie  |>r<neittle, — Preiildent  Ilooiie- 
Tett^H    Mneech    accept  in  jf    IU04    n<>uilnn.t  ton, 

IFIfficlcnt    rcKnlntton    tn    the    very    antidote    anil    preventive 
of     HOeiayHiu     nnd     j^overnnient     oivnernhl|i,        '1  lie      rnHronda* 
nntll    nov^%   have   heen    iierailtted    to    wield    iv  It  bout    any    real 
control     the     eiiormoniily     iniooetant    f  ranch  Efie     of    fnrntHhini^ 
tentiHiiortatloii     to    the    entire    eoimtry.       In    eei'tain     renpeetn 
they    have   if  one   a    miir^eionn    ivrrrk    a  ltd    have    ntforded    trnnn- 
Dortatton  at  a  chenper  rntt^  )ier  ton.  per  mile*  anil  per  pfiKnen- 
BTer*    than    fn    nny    eon n try    In    the    v^orld.       They    have^    how^ 
^vvTt  u»nny  uf   them.  Ahainc^fii  My  vloJnted   the    trnit  oUllKntloii 
they  Uuve  lieen  nniler  to  the  public*  of  f  n  mitt  lit  n^fii:  ciHial   fnefl'^ 
ltlei4    at     the    Mantc     i^rlce    to     nil     Hbliiperif.       They     linve     heen 
Tfe/jCf/iCff    f/j     the    balnnee    nnil    foniid     ivnntluK.       ^I'lie    remedy 
^'fr  th^   cvi^fl  jniii>f    be    riidfcal  to   be   effective*      VI   11  A*   ^mi  mo* 
fhf^ft     «'c     nauy     certfilnl'^'    c&|»ee4     that    tUe     iii*>\v\'rtei\i    tviw&^TiL 
*o !-<*#•« fjte Iff     ovrncTMhlp    will    become    a    toi'mlilftV^le    mve    t\iii.\ 
*^nn&t   he   arfl^ed.^HoT].    Wiu.   H,  Talt,    at    CoVtjimIivh*.  tttiVii^ 
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HON.   WILLIAM  H.  TAFT'S  RELATIONS 
TO  UNION  LABOR. 


No  class  of  citizens  is  more,  deeply  interested  in  the  records 
of  presidential  candidates  than  union  workmen.  They  want  the 
simple  facts  with  reg-ard  to  each  man,  and  it  is  especially  in- 
cumbent upon  them  not  to  form  opinions  on  insufficient  evidence, 
and  to  consider  whether  a  candidate's  record  is  one  of  achieves 
ment  or  only  of  promise.  Actions  may  not  be  more  eloquent  than 
words,  but  they  are  more  convincing-.  Trade  unionists,  like  other 
people,  will  never  know  their  friends  until  they  put  them  upon 
trial ;  and  when  a  man  is  tried  he  should  be  judg-ed  by  his  whole 
course  of  action,  and  not  by  one  isolated  event  over  which  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  even  among  trade  unionists.  If 
the  candidate  has  had  opportunity  to  do  things,  has  he  done 
them?  And  in  the  doing,  has  he  been  fearless  and  fair  towards 
all  classes  of  citizens?  For  trade  unionists  want  neither  charity, 
nor  favor ;  they  want  opi^ortunity  and  justice. 

Next  to  the  churches  and  the  schools,  trade  unionism  has 
done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  American  citizenship.  It  has 
said :  "Suffer  little  children  to  come  into  the  school  house  and 
the  church  and  not  into  the  factory  and  mine,'*  and  it  has  given 
to  their  progenitors  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  more  sanitary 
conditions  of  living  and  greater  security  to  life  and  limb — all  of 
which  have  been  shared  by  union  and  non-union  workers ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  union  workers  have  fought  the  battles,  carried  the 
burdens  and  made  the  sacrifices,  and  society  as  a  whole  has  ben- 
efitted. It  has  said:  "The  laborer  is  worth}'  of  his  hire,  even 
though  the  laborer  be  a  woman."  It  has  at  times  been  led  by  bad 
men,  but  the  organization  that  is  composed  of  saints  has  not  yet 
taken  out  its  charter.  It  has  made  mistakes,  but  the  man  or  the 
institution  that  does  not  make  mistakes  doos  not  make  anything. 
This  is  no  argument,  however,  in  favor  of  the  making  of  heed- 
less blunders,  and  a  blunder  would  be  made  if  one  who  has  suc- 
cessfully met  many  public  trusts  and  discharged  duties  of  a  high 
national  and  international  significance,  and  who  -has  ever  been 
prompted  by  motives  of  the  highest  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  producing  people  of  this  nation,  should  be  credited  by  organ- 
ized labor  as  being  now,  or  ever  hwing  been,  inimical  to  their 
interests.  Secretary  Taft's  whole  i)nblic  career,  aud  it  is  an  ex- 
tensive one,  contains  no  incident  in  which  he  has  ever,  bj'  word 
or  act,  arrayed  himself  against  the  principles  of  trade  union- 
ism. On  the  contrary,  he  has  been  its  consistcMit  friend  and  ad- 
vocate. His  record  shows  that  not  only  were  his  syni])athies  with 
the  organization,  but  that  his  actions  were  those  of  a  friend 
many  j-ears  before  either  he  or  tlr^  American  ix^o])le  had  thought 
of  him  as  a  Presidential  possibility. 

Mltiqaoted   and    Unjimtly   Jai1«:ed. 

Probably  no  judge  has  ever  been  nioro  misquoted  and  unjustly 
judged  by  trades  unionists  than  Judge  Taft.    Tlis  many  decisions 
in  favor  of  labor  organizations  have  been  minimised  to  such  an 
extent  that  one   is   prompted  to  inquire   if  those   who   have  ex- 
ploited his  record  before  labor  or^'-anizations  were  not  more  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  some  politif-al  party  than  in  the  inter- 
ests of  their  labor  organ izaticms.     Trade  unionists  should  stand 
together,  without  regard  to  party,  in  contending  for  everything 
that  will  legitimately  advance  their  principles,  and  should  credit 
an  honest  judge  with  doing  his  duty,  even  though  his  decisions  be 
adverse  to  them,  so  long  as  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  land.    His  decisions,  of  course,  may  not  voice  the  opinion 
ot  the  judge;  he  docs  not  mule  the  hue.     On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  decision  by  Judge  Taft  tVvat  can  W  cWeOk.  \\\«l\.  \tvOL\- 
**fe«  personal  antipathy  or  a  i>ersonal  unirlei\(W\Tvesa  o\\  \v\»  ^b^t^ 
•o  iabor  organizations, 
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The  vrortln  of  JTiid^e  Tafl    In    tlit-    ^rlTiiir   and   Pit  elan  cnii^l 
In    1803-4,    Ki^ttinir    forth    llu^     rl«ht»<    of    lalior    orifnniJtaf lo 
tttiiler    the    liiw,    wv^rc    Invukf^iJ    niiil    u  lilt  I  led    In    fnvt^r    of    In  hoi 
anioiiM    Jit    the   eiiMe  of  the  strike    itii    the   Vt'iikrimh    Itnllrouil 
lUOH,   mid   nn    InJiiiidNkii    aR'nliii«t    the    iitiioii    illHHolveil, 

In  lS3P>li  tn  nfljiiiliftnp?  I'heJun  guilty  of  etinteiopt  for  dlii- 
oheytOK  the  iiijiiiict  loii  neeureil  to  |jreveot  liitc^i-feri-nce  wJtli 
the  «i»«^riitloii  of  the  C  iiieloiiiiti-§uiitherit  Hallway  nrnl  to 
keeti  otien  titterMtute  i-oinnuieTll^c,  Juilt^e  Tnft,  In  deterniliiliitf 
the-  Jfniltf  ut  liilkur  or^anlxnllrjiiH,  made  a  notahle  statement 
of  thf>  extent  of  the  rlv^htii  of  lalior  nUlch  linn  Mine*'  bee 
freiiiieatly  nad  Huece*i«f iilly  i|uoted  hy  thopie  eontennllAtr  li 
tlie   JateremtM   uf   aaion    Inhor. 

In  iWfHli  Jiiili3;4>  Taft  Ueenaie  the  <?hniii|ilon  of  lUi*  eaniie  Ol 
nitioa  lah<»r  la  the  I^arraniftrv  eiiHe*  ttad  hm  a  Jadiyte  of  th^^^ 
U,  S.  Cirotilt  toarl  of  Ajiiiealv,  reversed  the  deelMlon  of  thf' 
eonrt  helow  uitd  Wrote  an  ottinl^^^^  that  lian  ttanlly  lieeoaie, 
In  f«i>Jrlt  nad  la  letter,  the  eiitahllHlied  Iniv  not  only  of 
Ohio,  hilt  of  the  aotloa.  He  took  an  Ini  preKriahte  poult  Ion 
AKfLlnjit  preeeilentH  and  noaieroaN  declMh>an  which  liail  de- 
clared* j  11  elfeet,  tliaf,  where  na  eni]jN>yei-  whn  vtolnllnijcr  the 
Inw  Tvlfh  rei^nrd  to  the  aiie  of  Hnfety  anifllnaeepi.  an  Injured 
"t^rnrkaian  c*>nld  not  reeover  duntOKei*  heeaaae  he  vtbh  nnp^: 
l»o«eil  to  know-  of  the  ylnlatlon,  And  to  aMMnaie  all  risks  v!oit«!| 
setinent    thereto* 

An  Ciffrveranr-Crenernl  of  the  l*hni|i|iiiieHT«  he  eni-nara^ed 
the  orKftnixatloa  of  workmen  I  a  to  nii{f»aN  that  ithoi^ld  he 
nr^anixed  on  Amerlenn  linen,  nad  pardoned  a.  lalior  lender 
vfIio  had  lieea  eoavteted  nnitrr  na  olfl  SonntHh  law  for  **-vr>^' 
splrlau:   to    rnlne    the    %vii;ut;es    of   Tabor/" 

An  Onveranr-*tienernl  Jtr.  Tnft  refused  to  aecede  to  the' 
deutatMlH  nf  cornuratiopH  and  other  emaloyers  to  permit  the 
tntrodnetlon  of  ehea:^  Chinese  Tnhor  tnto  the  liilnndft,  nnd 
une^itilvoeally  dee  la  red  btniHrIf  aRnla^t  hrlnf^inK  the  wnrU- 
men  of  our  new  de**enrTeaeieH  or  those  In  oar  own  land.  Into 
«?onipeJltloa  wfth  the  eheaper  latior  of  the  elvtURntlonii  low^ep 
than    our  o%¥n, 

Hr.'  Taft*«  DeelBlona  Relative  to  I^nbdr. 

Frederick  N.  Jnd^on,  the  attorney  for  tVie  Eailroad  Brother 
hood  in  the  Wabash  case,  says: 

'*Tliere    1^    no    fuuiirlEitl -^n,    thpr<^ldre,    for    tbt    BUggi^FitlDit    tliat    the    drf 
aliiion!^  of   Juflpfp  Tjift   weri^  Irs  any  i^enae  unfrl^^nillv  tn  labor,"   ' 

One  should  read  in  the  l^eview  of  Reviews  for  AvigMut,  lOtrfj 
whnt  Mr.  Jiidf^on  ^nyA  of  tht*  wh^ile  stories  of  Jttdg-e  Taft'sj  labori 
deeision^.     The  first  of  thr^Sie  ileeiBion^  was  delivered  by  J\i<%6 
Taft  ia  1890  ia  the  case  of  Moore®  vs.  Hrieldayers*  Cm  on  et  aL 
ThiH  ease  inAolvcd  the  application  of  the  Jaw    to  what  is  known  J 
as  a  secondary  hoyvott ;    tliat  is,   a    huiirttft   not  fiff'fittJ^t  an   em 
pfoiff't;  liitt  fifinhsHt  it  thinf  finrtij  iff'*tfhi[^  witu  an  nnploj/er,  wh 
iK  a  tit  ranger  t^  tbe  controversy  between   tlie  *^  in  pi  oyer  and  the 
liniployee. 

MooiTs  hnrl  sold  lime  tQ  the  employer,  Parker  Brothers,  who 
had   been   boyt-ottcd   by    tht*   iiiuoti.      Parker   Urothers   had   been , 
hoy^cotted  beeanst*  of  their  refusal  to  pay  a  fine  impfi»ed  ijpon  one 
of   their   employees   aiirl    to    reinstate   a    discharged   apprentice 
MooVfS,  the  plaintiffs,  hnd  been  rewarded  damaj^es  by  the  jiirj^ 
on  dc'connt  of  thiK  Rerfn>dnry  hoyri>tt.  ntid  it  was  this  judgnieiH 
of  dajnnxTpK  thiit  was  tiRirmed  on  ap|>eii|  in  an  opiaitm  by  Judg'ii 
Tnft*     This  rlerision   bas  beea  accepted  aw  the  correct  e:3Cposltion 
of  the  law;  and  the  seconrlary  boycott,  iTiat  m,  a.  boyi^ott  ag^ainatji 
a  slrantfer  to  the  trade  dlnpnte.  hn.s  been  ]n'actieally  abandoned' 
by   intelHfrent  labor  unionists  hs  im   unreaKonahle   weapon.     It 
other  words,  it.  has  been  eoaeeded  bv  the  aljlest  labor  leader 
that  it  is  not  f^ood  i^oliey  to  pnnish  one*s  frit^ndtJ!— employers  whtll 
are  runnings  union  hlmps — for  the  purpose  tvf  t]i?feathigf  one's  ene^ 
mips. 

The  labor  deeisif^ns  of  Judi^e  Tsift  while  on  the  Federal  beach 
related  directly  to  the   Federal  character  of  saeb  contro^^ersies, 
|nvfjlvin|T  the  power  of  the  Federal  riovcrnment  to  prtiteet  inter* 
«tate  ecjnsmeree.    There  vsere  only  two  .such  eases  det^idetl  by  him. 
The  P.rFit  of  these  was  decide  J  April  IL  1 89:1.  and  was  in  the  mat- 
te!' of  the  strike  of  the  en^inei*rs  of  the  Toletlo  aud  -\ut\  MVyc>^ 
Uailrofid.    The  eii.irineei*s  on  strike  rot^vned  to  \v^Y\^\e  c-a,T^  \^\^wl 
(^oiuplcttrmitlH  ifffij}  as  loa^  at4  the  strvUe  iA  t'\ve  ^lA^w^f^T"?,  t^w  ^-ax 
road  wns  uust^tUvd,     Jt  is  obvlons  t\Uit  tV\s  a.^\Aow  ATvv^Ase^  -a.  ^'3 
/-o^i'^is   of   the    bu.sineHs    tjf    lnter>st^te    cottiTtL^te^.     TVkSi  'Y^^ 
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road  thereupon  applied  for  an  injunction  against  the  connecting 
roads,  alleging  a  combination  violative  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce act.  The  engineers  of  the  defendant  company  had  no 
grievances  of  their  own;  and  their  refusal  to  handle  the  freight 
of  complainant's  company  was  in  no  sense  a  strike  for  the  bet- 
terment of  their  own  conditions  of  ser\'ice.  Judge  Taft's  de- 
cision sustaining  the  injunction  was  accepted  by  the  Railroad 
Brotherhood  ad  a  fair  statement  of  the  law  under  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  railroad  service. 

In  the  following  year,  1894,  cvne  the  great  railroad  strike  in- 
spired by  the  American  Railroad  Union,  growing  out  of  the 
strike  of  the  Pullman  employees  at  Pullman,  Illinois.  The  oiB- 
eials  of  the  union  demanded  all  railroads  to  boycott  Pullman 
cars  and  to  declare  a  strike  of  employees  on  any  railroad  on  their 
refusal  to  declare  such  a  boycott.  The  Cincinnati  Southern,  an  in- 
terstate railway,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  it  applied  to 
the  court  for  protection  against  one  Phelan  (a  Socialist) ,  an  offir 
cial  of  the  American  Railway  Union,  who  was  engaged  in  inciting 
a  strike  among  the  emploj-ees  of  the  road.  U'Tiere  was  no"  com- 
plaint by  the  emplo^'ees  of  this  road.  The  demand  was  that  all 
traffic  should  be  suspended  and  business  paralyzed,  union  shops 
closed,  and  union  industries  destroyed,  if  necessary,  until  all  the 
roads  should  consent  not  to  carry .  Pullman  cars.  The  purpose 
was  to  starve  the  public  into  comi>elling  the  Pullman  Company 
to  do  something  which  the  public  had  no  right  to  compel  it  to 
do,  and  in  the  doing  of  this  to  inflict  irreparable  injury  upon 
many  industries  employing  union  workmen  and  working  union 
hours.  If  the  unions  had  won  in  this  strife,  would  not  the  price 
have  been  too  great  for  the  object  attained?  Phelan  had  used  lan- 
guage defying  the  order  of  the  court.  After  a  hearing  he  was 
adjudged  guilty,  of  contempt  in  an  opinion  by  Judge  Taft,  who  at 
the  same  time  emphasized  the  fact  that  employees  had  the  right 
to  quit  their  employment,  but  that  they  had  no  r,ight  to  combine 
to  injure  their  employer  in  order  to  compel  him  to  icithdraic 
from  a  mutnaUy  profitable  relation  with  a  thin!  party  for  the  pur- 
pose of  injurinff  the  third  party,  when  the  relation  thus  so.ight 
to  be  broken  had  no  effect  upon  the  character  or  reward  of  their 
services.  "But  as  the  purpose  of  the  ccniibi nation  was  to  tie  up 
int-erstat<»  railroads,  not  as  the  incidental  result  of  a  lawful 
strike  for  the  betterment  of  the  employees'  own  condition,  but  as 
a  means  of  injuring  a  third  luirty.  it  was  an  unlawful  combina- 
tion violative  of  the  anti-trust  act  of  1890.  Thus,  if  Phelan  had  , 
urged  a  strike  for  higher  wages,  or  to  prevent  the  lowering  of 
wages,  he  would  not  have  l)een  liable  for  contempt,  but  he  ha'l  no 
right  to  incite  men  to  quit  when  they  had  no  grievance  of  their 
own  to  redress,  for  it  was  then  essentially  a  boycott  and  not  ft 
strike. 

The  words  of  Judge  Taft  in  the  Phelan  case,  setting  forth  the 
rights  of  IalM)r  organizations  under  the  law.  were  invoked  and 
applied  in  favor  of  the  labor  unions  in  a  notable  case,  that  of  a 
strike  on  the  Wabash  Railn>ad  by  the  Brotherhoods  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  and  Firemen  in  1903.  The  two  brotherhoods,  after 
failing  to  secure  the  advance  wages  and  betterment  of  conditions 
denuinded.  bad  called  a  strike,  and  thereupon  an  injunction  \va& 
tiled  by  the  railroad  comiwiny  against  the  otticers  of  these  broth- 
erhoods. The  rights  of  oruanization  and  of  representation^  as  set 
forth  by  Judge  Taft,  were  made  the  basi>i  of  the  argument  by  ilte 
attorney  represent ing  the  brotherhoods,  and  the  injunction  ioo« 
dissolred.  It  was  said  in  the  opinion  rendered  by  Judge  Adaqis 
that  on  the  subject  of  the  organization  of  lalH>r  and  the  rights 
of  lalx)r  unions  no  one  had  spoken  more  clearly  and  u(*ceptably 
than  Judge  Taft. 

The    <*A«aiiined    RUk**    Deoidioii. 

One  of  the  most  n f stable  serriees  that  Judge  Taft  rendered  to 
organized  tabor  while  ]nvsiding  i»vor  a  I'ourt  was  with  relation  to 
**usxumed  risk"  and  "contributory  nc»rliircm*c"  on  the  i>art  of  a 
\yorkwan  .■i/feinpting  to  recover  dan\aircs  fnun  an  employer  for 
injuries  jvct^ived  while  in  the  service  v^(  \\\o  \v\\\cv.  \\\  \^^«»  Vtea 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  consisting  ot  s\x  ;\uAvr*>i^,  (\'?c\Cl^A  \Xi»X 
^ftMyjBH,   «   coal   miner,  could   not   recover   v\-JLUVAge^  lor  vnynSsa 
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received  in  tlie  exploaion  of  fire  damp,  notwithstanding  the  laofc 
that  the  State  required  the  mine  owuers  to  keep  their  iniLies  free 
of  fl.re  d&inp ;  that  Morg^an  knew  the  company  ignored  the  law^  and 
therefore  in  aeeeptidg'  service  with  theiu  he  could  not  recover 
damages.  A  similar  decision  had  been  made  in  several  othef^M 
States.  Judge  Speer,  who  wrote  the  opinion  in  the  Morgsin  caseJH 
said : 

"One  who  vo]uiita,H]y  aRsume^  a  T\Ak  thcv^^  wa!v«B  the  proviBion  of 
the  ^atute  made  for  his  protect  tiun." 

Not  only  did  this  decision  place  a  premium  upon  lawbreaking, 
btit  it  rendered  nugatory  every  law,  made  for  the  protection  of 
the  laboring-  classes,  that  was  not  respected  by  the  employers. 
Only  a  la^v-observing  employer  was  liable  to  damages.  The  labor 
organ izatioof?  introduced  a  bill  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  . 
■  to  abolish  this  infamous  doctrine  of  assumed  riik,  but  through 
the  power  of  the  railroads  and  other  corporations  and  large  em- J 
ployers  it  vras  referred  to  a  hoatile  committee  and  there  buried 

And  now  we  come  to  the  Narramore  case,  ja  whieh  Judge  Taf 
became  the  champion  of  the  injured  workman,  and  wrote  a  d« 
cision  that,  notwithstanding  reversals  in  the  higher  courts  and 
the  bitter  opposition  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  abrogatin|f| 
the  old  doctrines,  finally  became  in  spirit  and  in  letter  the 
tablished  law^  not  only  of  Ohio,  but  of  the  nation*  V| 

Narramore  w^as  a  brakeman.  His  foot  became  tightly  wedg 
In  an  unblocked  frog,  which  wais  left  open  contrary  to  the  law  i 
the  State,  and  he  was  run  down  by  a  train  and  left  a  cripple^! 
with  a  vdfe  and  children  to  support.  The  company  viras  indiffer- 
ent to  the  suffering's  of  the  man  and  his  family,  and  a  suit  was 
filed.  The  deciJ^ioa  was  against,  him,  the  railroad  basing  its  de- 
fense on  the  decision  ia  the  Morgan  4;af?e.  The  court' in  sub- 
stance said  that  Narramore  knew  that  the  company  violated  the 
law  with  reffard  to  blocking  of  frogs;  that  this  violation  was  so 
flagrant  and  oi>en  that  Narraniore  was  bound  to  know  of  it;  and 
that  even  though  he  was  free  from  fault  himseJf,  still  he  had  no 
case*  as  he  had  assumed  the  risk  of  working  under  the  conditiona 
as  he  saw  them.  Narramore*s  cast.^  was  then  carried  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  presided  over  by  Judge 
William  H.  Taft.  Here  at  last  \vas  a  judge  who  was  broad 
enough  to  look  beyond  the  mold 3'  precedents  of  the  dark  ages. 
He  overthrew  the  barbarous  doctrine  of  *' assumed  risk,''  and 
gave  to  the  workuian  in  every  dangerous  vfjcation  the  rights  that 
had  BO  long  been  withheld  from  him.  Tills  decision  of  Judge  Taft 
was  the  advance  agent  of  blocked  frogs*  covered  cogwheels,  and 
guarded  machinery.  It  eventually  led  to  the  reBurrection  of  all 
the  laws  of  Ohio  that  had  been  enacted  for  the  protection  of  ^ 
working  men  and  women  and  which  had  been  nullified  by  the  V 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Morgan  ease.  He  said  in 
part : 

"The  intention  of  tbe  legislature  of  Ohio  w&n  to  ppotecit  tho  employees 
of  railways  from  Injury  from  a  very  frequent  Hource  of  danfi^er  by  com- 
pelliog  the  railway  <^ompany  to  adopt  a  Wf^U-known  e»fety  device.  And 
although  au  employeee  Impltedly  waives  a  compUanoe  wUh  the  statute  and. 
agrees  to  assume  the  risk  from  unblocked  frogB  and  switches  by  continuing 
In  the  aervlce  wllliout  complaint,  tfii^  court  iviJi  not  recoQnlSfC  or  en  forte 
MHfh  affree^nent.  The  imposition  of  r  penalty  fop  the  violation  of  a  statute 
does  not  exclude  gther  means  of  enforcement,  and  to  permit  the  company  to 
arRli  itfielf  of  such  an  asRumptlon  of  risk  by  Its  employees  Is^  (n  effect,  to 
enable  it  to  miltifi/  a  penal  statute,  and  is  atiain&t  pi^^Uc  jiolicif." 

Judge  Taft  was  overruled,  but  the  fi^ht  ba.-sed  on  his  opiniontj 
was  continued  until  satisfactorj  statutes  were  sacured- 

Tbe    Federnt    Courts    niid    Orirnnlxvtf    LaliaF, 

As  early  as  Angust  28,  1895,  in  an  address  di?livered  before 
the  American  Bar  Association  at  Detroit >  Michif^n,  he  said  r 

"     ♦     *     Though  the  law  of  supply  and  denmnd  wili  doubt* 
less.  In  the  end,  be  the  influence  of  fljcinij  this  division  (between 
capital   aud  labor),  yet  during-  the   g-radual  adjtistnieut  to  the 
tihanj^ing  markets  and  the  varyinfi-  financial  conditions,  aapital 
}riU  Hurriu  hfive  the  ndvanta^e,  nnief^s  lahar  tdfeea  uwiti^.^  ^'wiVvciw. 
Dtiriiig^  the  betterment  of  business  cfmcVVfiowi^,  oTg^vx■nLVl^^\^!^as:i^^^SL 
Beting  With  reasonable  discretvon,  can  sec.vvTe  Tt\\\*£\^  ^"^ifSi-X^'f  c-wvk,^ 
t^^sionn  in  the  adrance  of  wa^Jf^s  t\\an  \t  H  vjeT'Ci\'?^^  ^^  ^^^  ^?*^-t 
operutian  of  natural  laws,  and»  in  tTfve  aa<"Oie  ^var^ ,  ^^  ^lixo^  ^^^ 
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come  on,  the  too  eager  employer  may  be  restrained  from  undue 
haste  in  reducing"  wages.  The  organization  of  capital  into  corpo- 
rations,  with  the  position  of  advantaj^e  which  this  gave  in  a 
dispute  with  single  hiborers  over  wages,  made  it  absolaU'ly 
necessary  for  lal)or  to  unite  to  maintain  itself.  For  instance, 
how  could  working  men,  dependent  on  each  day's  wages  for 
living,  dare  to  take  a  stand  which  might  leave  them  without 
employment  if  they  liad  not  by  small  assessments  accumulated 
a  common  fund  for  their  support  during  such  emergency. 

"The  efficacy  of  the  i)rocesses  of  a  court  of  equity  to  prevent 
much  of  the  threatened  injury  from  the  public  and  private  nui- 
sances which  it  is  often  the  purpose. of  the  leaders  of  sufch  strike 
to  cause,  has  led  to  the  charge,  which  is  jjcrfectly  true,  that  jadicial 
action  has  been  much  more  ethcient  to  restrain  labor  excesses 
than  corporate  evils  and  greed.  If  it  were  possible  by  the  quick  • 
blow  of  an  injunction,  to  strike  down  the  conspiracy  agaiust 
public  and  private  rights  involved  in  the  corruption  of  a  legisla- 
ture or  a  council,  Federal  and  other  courts  would  not  be  less 
prompt  to  use  the  remedy  than  they  are  to  restrain  unlawf.il 
injuries  by  labor  vinions.  But  I  htirc  liud  occasion  lo  poUtt  out 
that  the  nature  of  corporate  wroiiys  in  almoitt  wholly  beyond  t!t<i 
reach  of  courts,  especially  those  of  the  United  States,  The  (-US'- 
porate  miners  and  sappers  of  public  virtue  do  not  work  in  the 
open,  but  under  cover;  their  purposes  are  generally  acconiplishnl 
before  they  are  known  to  exist,  and  the  traces  of  their  ecil  p'.iUin 
are  destroyed  and  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  legal  pruoj. 
On  the  other  hand,  tlw  chief  wrongs  committed  by  labor  uitiuh* 
are  the  open,  defiant  trespass  upon  property  rights  and  rioin- 
iions  of  public  order,  which  the  processes  of  the  courts  are  iccU 
adapted  both  to  punish  and  prevenl. 

The  operation  of  the  interstate  commerce  law  is  an  illus- 
tration -of  the  greater  diihculty  courts  have  in  suppressing  cor- 
porate violations  of  law  than  those  of  trade  unions.  The  dis- 
crimination between  shippers,  by  rebates  and  otherwise,  which 
it  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  law  to  pi^event,  is  almost  as  dilli- 
cult  of  detection  and  proof  as  bribery,  for  the  reason  that  both 
participants  are  anxious  to  avoid  its  disclosures ;  but  when  tbe 
labor  unions,  as  they  sometimes  do,  seek  to  interfere  with 
interstate  connnerce  and  to  obstruct  its  flow,  they  are  prone 
to  carry  oi:t  their  pin*poses  with  such  a  blare  o'f  trumj^ets  and 
such  open  defiance  of  law  that  the  proof  of  their  guilt  is  out 
of  their  own  mouths.  The  rhetorical  indictments  against  the 
Federal  courts,  that  fnnn  that  which  was  inteiuled  as  a  .shield 
against  cor|Kyrnte  wrong,  they  have  forged  a  weapon  to  attack 
the  wage-earner,  is  in  this  way  given  a  specious  force  which  a 
candid  observer  will  be  blind  to  ignore. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  nothing  in  any  Federal  de- 
cision directed  against  the  organization  of  labor  to  maintain 
wages  and  to  secure  terms  of  employment  otherwise  favorable. 
The  courts  so  far  as  they  have  expressed  themselves  on  the  sub- 
ject, recognize  the  right  of  men  for  a  lawful  purpose  to  com- 
bine to  leave  their  employment  at  the  same  time,  and  to  use 
the  inconvenience  this  may  cause  to  their  en»ployer  as  a  legiti- 
mate weapon  in  the  frequently  recurring  contro\ersy  as  to  the 
amount  of  wages.  It  is  only  when  the  combination  is  tor  an 
unlawful  purpose  and  an  unlawful  injury  is  thereby  sought  to 
be  inflicted,  that  the  combination  has  received  the  condemnation 
of  the  Federal  as  well  as  of  State  courts. 

Mr.  Taft'a  Labor  Record  In  the  Philippine*. 

And  now  let  every  trade  unionist  follow  Mr.  Taft  into  the 
Philip})ines,  and  from  the  report  of  one  of  labor's  most  trusted 
re])resentatives  learn  the  truth ;  learn  whether  Governor-Gen- 
eral Taft  fitly  rej)resenU^'d  the  best  that  there  is  in  our  American 
civilization.  If  so,  he  relied  not  only  upon  the  churches  and 
the  introduction  of  public  schools  to  uplift  a  dej)endent  people, 
but  he  encouraged  the  organization  of  unions  on  American  lines 
to  aid  in  the  great  work.  No  class  of  men  will  resent  being 
/772/>osed  on  more  quickly  than  union  workers,  and  those  who 
Iiiire  held  up  Mr.  Taft  as  opposed  to  organized  labor  must  now 
take   the   condemnation  that  honest  men  xAace  u\>oxv  i;i\^\^feT%. 
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Ho  wants  no  favors;  he  wantw  what  e^ery  Rdf -respecting-  trade 
iiukiTiist  wants — jnstice*  anH  he  will  gut  H  from  orgfaniKed  labor 
wile II  the  tnitk.  is  illuminatrd  atiil  they  understand  him  and 
know  his  rFOord. 

Mi\  E ih\' a rd  Rosenberg,  of  San  rraacisco,  was  appointed  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  a  special  i.*onimissioner  to 
in^^estTo-at«  labor  conditions  in  the  Far  Ea.st.  His  r^^ports  were 
printed  in  the  Octoher  and  Deremht>r  (1003)  inunbera  of  the 
American  Federiitioni^5t,  the  official  org-nn  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  The  contrast  between  the  deplorable  conditions 
of  the  w^afj-e- earner  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  satisfat*tory 
^tate  of  affairs  introdnned  by  the  administration  of  Govcrnor- 
Gf^nerai'Taft  in  the  Philippines  is  well  brong-ht  out  by  Mr.  Uos^en- 
Tierg"'s  exliauative  study.  Jn  the  December  (1903  J  American 
Federationist,  he  says  l 

"I  WouJiil  ftay  that  •  •  the  pleo  of  the  Europeans  aod  Americans  for 
Chinese  labor  is  procnptert  by  the  desire  to  quickly  enricb  tbemftPlvea  with 
the  aid  of  cheap  Mougolian  labor.      •      •  , 

"If,  na  tbe  other  hand,  the  present  policy  f>f  the  Qovevnm^^i  is  con- 
tfnuefl :  II  ChUiese  are  cxcUudrri  ;  if  opportunity^  in  ffivi:n  to  Iftttor  to  ttetter 
its  rmiffitinn  i}y  the  mrf  of  p-f*'fr  ?'«  ons :  If  r^llflr-n  nre  el'irsntf^ft  along 
American  llnfte,  and  if  the  greed  of  European  and  American  adventurera  ts 
nnt  jiUowed  to  rule  thp  Philipriim*^  Iplamb  nw  it  i]ow  rule^  th<*  Hawaiian 
iKlandfi,  the  Am€rlcan  peuple  In  auotbtr  ^eueralion  will  be  able  to  point 
with  justlflahlB  pride  to  the  Burjreas  of  democratic  lnst!tuttbne  among  an 
Asiatic  people,  aod  forgrt  In  thesfi  aqhleyexueuts  the  InJUBtice  by  the  coil- 
quest  of  arms  of  the  Philippine  l^^landi*.'* 

With  re^rd  to  conditions  in  the  Philippines  as  inangnrated 
and  maintained  by  Govrrnor  Taft.  Mr,  Hosanberg  further  says 
(American  Fedprationist,  Ot'tobcr,  lf)03)  : 

*'The  cMI  gOTemm<^nt  Is  slowly  but  steadily  provitig  to  the  Filipinos 
that  American  rule  is  really  trying  to  make  the  Filipinos  as  fit  for  rtelf-gov- 
ernmeut  as  the  Amerlciaii  people  are;  that  ths  ptirptjsse  of  AmpritJBn  rule  Is 
DOt  the  exploitation  of  the  uatLveg,  but  tlieir  elevation,  f^hould  CbinE^e  be 
nHowed  in  herE  and  thif?  Inevitable  low^rinsr  of  the  already  low  wage^  take 
place,  the  li'orfc  of  f?M-  Cunuiiissimi  ironld  be  umiimc,  and  wher^  ntjw  b'op^ 
of  a  belter  day  Is  springing  up  in  the  hearts  o£  the  natlveSp  sullen  despair 
and  dangerous  n  HPiitment  would   take  Ub  place. 

*'My  investigations  aa  to  the  present  system  of  exclusion,  carried  on 
under  the  law  of  April  SO,  1902,  shows  th^t  &a  far  as  it  Ik  known  It 
effectively  excludes  the  Chtripse.      •      * 

"ThE  trade  unions  constitute  a  grii^ot  ^noving  force  for  the  lietfer'ment 
of  the  cojiditwu^'i  in  these  isUmd^^  h  Uh  iticir  md  n:(ifie^  have  hee^i  raistd 
and  »mnjf  ab^aes  abolish  pd,  and  though  the  present  system  la  crule  and 
faulty,  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  place  it  on  the  wr?ll -tried  trade  union 
iincti  as  adopted  In  the  United  States  and  j^fflliate  thfi  movement  here  with 
►  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  •  *  In  June,  1899,  the  Filipino 
workers  of  Manila  madt  the  fir^t  ottcmpt  to  orirn.nixe  trad^j  unions.  In  a 
short  time  unions  of  barb^^rs,  rlgar  makers;  tobacco  workers,  clerks,  car- 
penters, wlood  workers,,  printers,  Ittbcigraphcrs,  and  other-  were  formed.  No 
attempt  at  federation  fvas  made  until  the  return  from  Spain  nt  Isiibelo  de 
las  Reyes  In  June,  1301.  Reyes  had  been  banished  from  Spain  by  the 
Spanish  Government  for  urRing  reforHiH  in  the  Islands.  He  quickly  suc- 
ceeded in  federating  the  tespeitlve  union-,  and  was  cho^^en  PrizsidtnL  He 
held.  thlE  position  for  a  little  over  a  year.  Many  unions  Were  organliEed 
during  that  period,  the  number  of  unions  in  June,  1902,  b«lng  150,  with  a 
raerabershlp  estimated  at  20,000.      *      *"■ 

"The  local  American  press  and  employers  of  labor  generally  denounced 
Rey^B,  resuUinf^  in  his  being  charged,  under  an  old  Spanish  law,  "with  con- 
spiring to  ralfie  wages  bf  laborers.'  In  September,  1902,  he  was  found 
guilty  and  spntenced  to  four  months  In  jail,  f/c?  s^fved  two  monthit  and 
was  then  pa7v1oncd  &v  Gi>i-vrnor  Toft/" 

Governor  Taft  pardoned  the  man  not  because  he  was  not  prop- 
erly convicted  ttnder  the  law*  but  because,  as  he  said  r 

"The  statute  Is  not  in  accordance  with  modern  American  views.  The 
right  of  laborers  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  labor  by  withdrawing 
fi^m  the  employment  of  thone  who  make  the  demand  for  labor  is  generally 
conceded  under  Ameriiian  jurisprudence.  In  the  new  criminal  code  •  •  the 
American  rules  of  juriaprudencr  are  recognized,  and  no  nomblnattoo  merely 
to  enhance  labor  can  be  wrong  Tui  becaus^  of  the  exE^essive  price  req nested 
or  of  the  number  engaged  in  the  combinntjon^  For  this  reason,  and  becaufse 
1  do  not  think  the  statute  as  construed  to  be  In  accordance  with  American 
principles,  1  shall  pardon  Isabelo  de  los  Reyes  and  remit  what  remains  of  his 
sentence/' 

Mr.  Rosenberg'  speaks  of  a  personal  ineetlrig  with  Governor 
Taft.  What  he  J^ays  is  ^low  of  particular  sig-nifieance,  in  view 
of  the  charge  that  some  have  made  that  Secretary  Taft  only 
became  favorable  to  or^ntiii^ed  labui*  iifter  he  Ijecame  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency*  The  qutitation  from  Mi%  Kosenberg-'s  report 
follows : 

**0n  June  21  Governor  Taft  retiinuHl  from  liaguio,  the  Bunintet 
capital  of  the  civil  government,  and  on  the  ^iZxi  \  \kaA  ^ti  VxiXfc'c- 
Tiew  with  hijn,  desiring'  to  know  the  attHwdt  tit  ^^  ^oi^ft^^^ore 
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tcnvaifl  the  Qrg'anization  of  the  workurs.  He  said  he  favored  the 
<jr|,^iiin/,atirm  of  the  wm-kers  in  tmde  imious,  and  had  so  stated 
hut  that  the  llnUm  Obrera  Democratica  de  FiJipinas  of  hU 
hud  only  hariurd  the  cause  of  the  workers,  and  the  courts  lia(| 
to  iuterfere*  Ite  vvij^hed  suctn^as  to  the  prei^ei)t  Jiiovement 
tirj^i-aniKe  the  worki^rs  on  proper  trade  imloti  liae?;,  lie  referred 
uw  uI>so  to  tH'i-tiiin  portions  of  his  report  for  the  year  ending 
October    1,    19tJ2.     I   quote   the  following  from   Governor  Tuft's 


report- : 


X 


"Durit^t  the  ye&r  1S02  there  lia^  bei^Q  a  muvemeiu  ror  the  orgaDlzatton 
of  latKjr  in  thii  city  t>i  MaiiJla,   whiLh  doul>l:lc3a  will  iiprG&4  to  other  pai 
of  rhp  islands,      M  has  been  regarrtciJ,  bcicEiUKP  qT  ahixata  which  crept  In, 
iin  unitJixcd  evil.     I  ^nn  not  thiait  it  to  be  ho.     it  properly  directed,  it  tni^. 
gfeatly  asitet  what  U  absolutely  necessary  here,  to  wit.  the  orsanSaatioii  of 
iBbor  and  the  gtvlng  to  the  laboring  cla»!^  a  aeu&e  of  the  dignity  of  lohornnil 
of  tbeir   liidijijendence.      The    labor   org:anl£atlons    In    the  t:lty  of    Manila  flr« 
very  much  oppoHid   t'd  the   Introduction   of  ChlDpae  labor,  una  their  decslari'" 
tlon  uppii  this  pfjint  will  find  ready  acQuieiJCieaee  In  the  minds  of  all  Fit 
rlnoii  with  but   few  exceptloQB.      The  truth   tJ  thtiLtf  frotu  a  ptfiitical  &tmv  __ 
point,  the  uniittntcd    intrahutiou  of  thti  €h\tie$c  into  theue  injiinds  unuld  M 
a  gi^eat  mistafu.     I  iirlievc   the  of^jsciion    on   th^  part  of  th^  FUiiyiHOs  Iv 
iti^h   ft   lOiittte    (o   iii'   cnlirclii    lot/ical    and   jHsttfivd.      The    dav^jlapmenl   of 
the«e  IsJandB  by  ChinameD  would   be  at  the  expense  of  the  Filipino  peopk, 
«nid  they  may  very  well  resent  such  a  suggest  Ion," 


BlH€?liL]lNted    Labor eF    Shontd    he    Allowed    Injunction.— Injury 
of    Rttllfvay    iimployeeii. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Taft's  sjieet^h  before  Cooper  Institute 
in  New  York  City  ou  January  10,  1908,  among-  other  questioUH 
hi^  wa8  allied  the  following:      ^ 

"Why  shonld  not  a  blacklisted  laborer  be  allowed  aa  in jn mo- 
tion as!  well  as  a  boycott^^d  t-iLpitalij^t?" 

Mr,  Taft  promptly  arij^\vered: 

"Vte  ought  to  bt%  and  If  I  was  on  the  bench  I  would  give  him 
one  mighty  quifk/* 

In  Ml-.  Taft's  iipeeeb  at  Colnriibns,  Ohio,  on  Ang-ntst  19,  1907, 
he  said,  with  regard  to  the  injury  of  railway  employ ceis : 

'*The  frightful  lost^  of  life  and  limb  among  thr  railvviiy  em- 
ployees of  thitj  eonntry*  reiitdiing  moi^  than  4^01)0  killetl  and 
G5,00O  injnred  in  one  year,  has  properly  attracted  the  attentjon 
of  Cozigress  and  the  le^it*latures.  It  makes  apparent  that  aer- 
vice  in  fonneftion  ^vith  trains  of  a  raihvay  is  an  extra  ha/^trdons 
Unsinei^a  and  may  well  tall  for  flovernment  anpervision  and  eJi- 
ceijtional  rules  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  passengers  and  redu 
the  danger  to  employees."' 

With   regaitl  to  a  statutory   rule  for  liability  of  intersi 
railways  to  employees,  he  said  : 

"Finally,  it  has  regulated  the  rules  for  liability  of  an  inter- 
state railway  com  puny  to  an  employee  injured  in  its  service. 
This  is  a  most  important  measure,  for  an  unfortunate  lack  of 
imiformjty  has  existed  heretofore  in  respect  to  the  rules  of  lia- 
bility in  such  eases,  tlependent  on  the  court  io  which  the  i?ase 
hat^  been  tried.  The  new  statnt*'  makes  everything  imifornj  as 
to  interststc  railroads.  It  has  introduced  int-c^  the  Ki^deral  la^^' 
what  is  called  the  comparative  negligence  theory  by  ivhich,  if 
an  employee  rs  injnred,  ]iroof  of  negligenee  on  his  part  <loeft  not 
forfeit  his  c]aim  fm*  damages  entirely  niiless  the  »ccitlent  was 
due  solely  to  his  negligence.  If  the^^  was  negligcui't*  by  the 
company,  the  jury  i^  anth*iri>!ed  to  apportion  the  negH^iice 
and  award  compensation  for  the  proper  part  of  the  damage  to 
the  employ cif  and  the  f]nestii>n  of  negligence  i*^  always  for  tl>e 
jttry. 

*Tlie  most  important  proV'i?%ion  of  this  law,  however,  Is  tbAt 
altolishfuR"  what  is  knowo  n^  the  fellow-servant  ride,  by  which 
an  employee  iuittred  cannot  recover  from  his  employer  for  in- 
jury fiUfit^tned  through  nenligcncc  of  a  co-em pb>vee.  This  rule 
w^us  ineor[M>rated  into  the  la\v  by  Chief  Justit^e  Shaw,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  ground  of  public  policy.  It  was  acquiesced  in 
by  the  courts  of  England  and  of  this  eoirntry,  Wh<itet7rr  muff 
hurr  hrra    fhr  triJiiiain   nf  fhf  rulr  nrlfiitffiffK,  tf  (ftaufir  of  v.oit- 


itiil^ 


(iithiitfi  JuAff^ft  iti^  tthrfifjation. 
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Hparlii^    Ht^forp   an    tujimctluii. 

You  ask  me  what   1   tliiDk,  of  a  provmion  that  no 


TAFT'S  ANSW£:R^,  JANl^AHV  «,  1UI>3^,  TO  atl^i^TlOWS  Pllil- 
POVKDIilD  BV  THIi;  TRCSIOKNT  OF  THE  OtllU  FlilUKHA- 
TlOflf  OF  LABOIt. 

AptiruveM   DeBiiiiiM;    PiirHen*    Itliclittt. 

*'l  acii  no  i>bjetitioii  to  tJie  eiiiU'tuioiit  of  a  .statute  which  ahall 
define  the  rig-htw  of  laborers  in  their  cutitro verifies  with  th**lr 
forijiei*  etnpioytirs.  \s  thiw  wtatutt*  wniiliJ  iix  the  Jawtal  litiuth 
of  their  actidti,  it  would  neceasariJy  luruis^h  a  definite:'  rule  tor 
determining  the  easeis  m  wluch  iiijuuLtioiis  mig^ht  i»suet  aw  welJ 
a&5  their  clianuter  and  !icoj>e»  It  tiliould  be  mild  tliat  this  KtaLutt*, 
however,  if  euaiaetl  by  Congrt'SM,  conk]  relate  unlj  to  the  l>is- 
trict  of  Coliinibiu  or  atJiiie  place  withiii  the  e-xt^Uisive  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  govermnent,  or  to  thoi^e  employers  and  em* 
ployee^  whose  relatione  ace  withia  eongressicmal  definition  and 
euBti-oL 
^m  '"^Generally,  tlie  law  governing  the  relation  hetwecti  employer 
^Hid  enipioyei^  in  a  State  law  and  is  only  enforced  in  thti  Federal 
^TonHs  when  the  jnrtsdietion  arises  by  reason  of  the  diverse 
eitiiienBhip  af  the  parties,  Speaking  fjeneraJly^  however,  both 
as  to  Federal  and  State  Ipg-islation*  I  see  no  objection  to  a 
statute  which  HhalL  no  far  as  possible,  define  the  rights  of 
both  parties  in  p^ueh  eontroversieK  more  aiteurately.  Uideed, 
the  more  exactly  the  lawful  limitations  on  the  aetions  of  both 
parties  are  understoofi,  the  better  for  them,  and  for  the  public* 

B  "Second* 
M training  onter  or  injunction  shall  issaue,  except  after  notice 
to  the  defendant  and  a  hearing  had*  This  was  the  rule  under 
the  Federal  statute  for  many  years,  but  it  was  subsequently 
abolished.  In  the  clays  of  cases  to  which  you  refer  I  do  not  see 
any  objection  to  the  re-enactment  of  that  Federal  statuti^.  IttiiceU^ 
I  Jitiiv  taken  otva^ioit  to  miu  m  pnhlic  speevhvff.  that  the  pojcer 
t4j  iJ-iHue  huutictionis  trj'  f)arfe  huj^  tjn^cn  rim  to  fvtttilit  ubumn 
a  ti  d  i  ti  J  it  Hi  i  c€  to  t  h  e  Ui  b  u  ra  t  -y  e  i  f  y  ng  vd  in  a  p  ea  ve  able  ^  t  r  ike.  Me  n 
leave  employment  on  a  strike;  counsel  for  the  employer  applies 
'  to  a  judge  and  presents  an  alfid^vit  averring  fear  of  threatened 
violenee  and  making  such  a  case  on  the  ex  pai'te  stiitement  that 
the  judge  feels  t-alled  i;poii  to  issue  a  temporary  restraining 
order.  The  temporary  restraining  i>rder  is  served  on  all  tha 
strikers ;  they  are  not  lavvj'ers ;  their  fears  are  aroused  by  the 
proeess  with  \>'hieh  they  are  not  ac<[uaintetl  ■  and.  although  their 
purpoHC  may  have  i>een  entirely  hLwfub  their  commrm  deter- 
mi  nation  to  cairy  thro-igh  the  strike  is  weakened  by  an  order 
which  they  never  have  hatl  nn  opportunity  to  question,  and  which 
is  calculated  to  diiscourage  their  proceeding  in  their  original 
purpose^  To  avoid  this  injnstiee*  T  believe,  as  I  have  already 
said,  that  the  Federal  stutute  might  well  be  made  what  it  was 
originally,  requiring  notice,  and  a  hearing,  before  an  injunction 
issneiir 

''Third.  In  answer  to  your  third  question,  it  would  seem  that 
it  is  tjnneeessary  to  impose  any  liTuitation  as  to  the  time  for'a 
final  hearing*  If*  before  an  injunction  can  issue  at  all,  notice 
and  hearing  must  be  given.  The  third  question  is  relevant  and 
,pro|  er,  tuily  should  the  power  of  issuing  ex  parte  injunctions 
bt"  retained  in  the  court.  In  such  case*  1  should  think  it  emi- 
nently proper  that  the  stattite  should  require  the  c^urt  issuing 
an  ex  parte  injunction  to  give  the  person  against  whom  the  in- 
j  net  ion  was  issued  an  opportunity  to  have  a  hearing  thereon 
within  a  rery  short  sjiace  of  time^  not  to  exceed,  I  should  say, 
three  m*  four  da  vs. 


^B  M1i?lit   DpN.lf^nAtc!'   Anotlier  Jnilice^ 

** Fourth.  Vour  fourth  query  is,  in  effect,  what  I  would  think 
of  a  provision  in  such  eases  by  which  the  contemn  or— that  is^ 
the  |>erson  charged  with  the  violation  of  an  order  of  injunction — 
might  object  to  the  judge  who  issued  the  injnoetion  as  the  one 
to  try  the  issue  whether  the  injunction  had  lieevv  'vvAiftXftiS.^  ^w^ 
to  fix  piHiiKhment  !»  ease   of    eonvlctWu,  b»ii^  tofet«^"^   x^ti^vt*. 
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another  judge  to  try  the  imme  und  unpcrse  sentence,  if  neeea- 
mxvy.  In  Pt'deiml  fuiirta  in  such  a  i^awe  it  woirltl  l>e  proper  to 
provide  thiit  the*  ^senior  circuit  .'jiid^^'  of  the  firt-uit  shoulcj,  upon 
thtJ  application  of  the  JeftMidaiit  or  fontf niiior,  tlfstig-Diite  another 
district  or  circuit  judg^  to  sit  mid  hear  the  issue  presenftTd.  1 
do  not  think  such  n  rei^trietion  woukl  be  unreaBonable.  In  most 
t'ases  it  would  lie  unnecessary.  But  I  admit  that  there  is  a  popu- 
lar feelin|if  that  in  coiiteiupt  prOf4H*diugK,  and  the  verjr  name  of 
the  prort»p!ding-s  sni^-fjest  it»  that  the  judg:e  isaiiijiB-  the  injunction 
has  a  personal  sensitivcttcws  in  rt'Hpcct  to  its  violation  and  there- 
fore that  life  docis  nut  brriig  to  the  trial  of  the  isane  presented 
by  the  char|»;e  of  eouteuipt  of  hia  order  the  ealiii,  judieial  mind 
which  insures  juidtlce. 

OpttOMi^H  Juey  Interventlan. 

**I  think  that  this  popidiu-  feelinj^  is,  in  most  cases^  un founds 
hut  I  belifeve  that  it  is  better,  where  it  can  be  done  without 
iiijuring'  the  autliority  of  the  court  and  the  efficieney  of  it^ 
process,  to  grant  such  a  privilege  to  thy  eontemuor  ar>d  thus 
avoid  an  appearance  of  Jnjuatiee,  even  at  some  ineor*venie«c« 
in  the  matter  of  securing  another  judge.  There  is  aomt?  aualt*gy, 
though  it  18  not  t^onipletCt  between  the  exclusion  of  a  judge  from 
sitting  In  the  coisrt  of  appeals  to  review  a  decision  of  his  own,  ! 
which  uow  ol>tains  iu  the  practice  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Ap- 
t^eals,  by  statute,  and  the  present  siiggested  ease-  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  authority  of  the  court  to  enforce 
its  own  orders  effectively  should  not  h^  weakened  and  therefore 
1  am  opprssed  to  the  Tntervention  of  a  jury  between  the  coiirt*a 
decree  and  its  cnfort-ement  by  contempt  proceedings.  It  woitJd 
mean  long  delay  and  greatly  weaken  the  authority  of  the  cutirt* 

"I  do  not  *liink  that  the  permission  to  change  the  jmlge.  how- 
even  woiild  constitute  either  serious  delay  or  injure  the  elficaej 
of  the  order*  while  it  may  secure  greater  public  cimfidence  in 
the  justice  of  the  court's  action.  The  appearance  of  justice 
Is  almost  as  important  as  the  existence  of  it  in  the  adminia-  J 
t  rat  ion  of  conrtf^/*  '  * 

The  foregoing  facts,  eonpled  with  what  is  more  generally 
known  witli  regard  to  his  great  achievements  as  a  jurist  and  a 
public  official,  should  appeal  to  every  man  of  right  reusonini; 
in  i^uch  manner  as  t4>  convince  him  that^  as  President  of  the 
Halted  States,  Mr.  Taft's  great  intellect  and  power  would  be 
found  valiantly  contending  for  the  rights  of  the  laboring^  pro- 
ducing people* 

Mr.    Tnft^H    Own    VivWH^    fiJxitrejiveii    In    Hfit    Oi^u    HVordm* 

Mr.  Taft  discussed  this  subject  fully  and  frankly  In  his 
speech  of  acceptance  of  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency, 
delivered  to  the  Notification  rommittce,  at  Cincinnati,  July  29, 
1D08.  The  speech  is  printed  in  full  in  this  volume,  and  th^ 
stedent  of  this  f^utaject  is  especial  I  v  referred  t/i  tha.t  portion 
thereof  which  states  his  viewH  in  his  own  words  and  in  sutih 
detail  aa  this  important  subject  deserves. 


THK   LABOR  PECISIOIVS   OF  JUnGE  TAFT, 

Sp  FrrdeHek  N.  JnfiHoti,  Attftn^€if  ptr  the  RnUrtjmt  tirotherhood, 
Rt'printed  from   the  Aiiffunt,  imi,  Rfvicw  of  Reviews. 

The  present  RcH-retary  of  War.  Hon,  William  Howard  Taft, 
has  had  the  exceptional  experienec  of  beginning  his  dis- 
tinguished ptiblic  career  with  judicial  service  on  the  State,  and 
thereafter  serving  on  the  Pedcral  heneh.  He  was  justice  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati  from  lSfi7  to  IBDO,  and  amon^^ 
his  immediate  predecessors  in  that  court  were  Hon,  Judson  Har- 
mon, ex-At torn ey-Ge nerval  of  the  I'nited  States;  Hon.  John  11. 
Poraker,'  ex-<^overnor  and  now  !  nlted  States  Senator.  After  -  . 
Mome   t%vQ  j^e»rs'   service    as   Solicitor-General    under    Preaidenlfl 
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HArriion,  Mr,  Taft  was  appointed  judg:e  of  the  Clroyit  Court 
at  the  United  States,  holding;  that  position  untii  I90i)»  wbeii  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  apptiintmeTit  of  Governor  cif  the  Philip- 
pines. 

It  has  bee  a  intimated  from  time  to  time,  thotj^h  not  ?ery 
definittilyi  that  eertain  decisions  of  Judge  Taft  while  on  the 
bench  wei'e  unfriendly  to  organised  labor.  Such  siigg-ei^tion, 
analyzed  in  view  of  the  position  of  the  judiciary  in  our  po- 
litical and  jndicial  syistem,  is  really  an  imputation  upon  the 
iatelligence  of  the  electorate.  A  judg-e  does  not  make  the  law, 
nor  does  he  decide  c-ases  according  to  his  private  judgment  of 
what  the  law  ought  to  be  j  but  he  declares  i*nd  applies  the  rules 
of  law  to  the  facts  presented  as  he  iinds  them  in  the  statutes 
or  adjudged  precedents,  the  recorded  depositories  of  the  law. 

kit  is  true  that  our  ua\\Titten  and  non-statutory  law^  haa 
ten  termed  jndge-made  law.  But  it  is  only  in  a  very  limited 
usCf  if.  at  all.  that  this  expression^  is  applicable  to  the  case 
of  an  individual  judge.  His  personality  mny  be  impressed  upon 
the  development  of  the  law,  a.s  that  of  Jud^ie  Taft  was  doubtleHK 
impressed,  by  the  eleanieiss  of  his  grasp  of  the  fimdamental 
principlt^s  of  the  law  in  their  appllcafciou  t(»  new  conditions; 
but  his  opinions  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  current  tri-ud 
of  jndicial  autliority,  and,  m  the  last  analysis,  \\ith  the  ad- 
vance of  an  enlightened  public  o].iuion.  We  iutve  had  frequent 
instanees  in  this  country  wheiv  a  judge,  after  heaving  th^  binti-h, 
have  berorne  candidates  for  public  office,  but  very  rarely  have 
the  jndiciy,!  decisioms  of  a  judge  ev'cr  been  discussed  with  reffri^- 
ence  to  his  availibility  for  u  public  f^fti^-p.  The  i-eason  is  ob- 
vious. The  high  intelligence  of  our  Anierican  electorate  I'ecog- 
ni/.es  that  the  judges  do  not  speak  their  individual  judgments, 
but.  in  the  words  tjf  Black-sU>ne*  *'are  the  living  o?'Jti<r!es  of  the 
law."  who  declare  and  apply   the  laws  of  the  laiuk 

It  is  to  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  Judge  Taft  decided 
ca-sea  Involving  the  rights  and  duties  of  labor  and  capital,  as 
he  de<'idcd  other  C3scs  which  came  before  iiini,  according  to 
the  law  ami  facts  as  prestuif.*Kl  for  determirjati<»n.  Jt  ha^ 
not  lieen  intimated  that  he  did  not  declare  the  law  correctly, 
uv  thiit  hia  decisions  were  bud  law  in  ufiy  legal  sense.  What, 
therefore,  is  really  meant  by  the  suggestion  ii^  that  the  law  as 
declared  in  certain  decisions  of  Judge  Taft  was  unsatisfactory 
to  ccrtiiin  class  ioteTests.  While  this  iiriperwonal  position  of 
a  judge  is  clearly  recogni/cfl.  there  is  80  much^  public  interest 
in  quet^tions  r»*lating  to  the  legal  rights  and  duties  of  com- 
binations, both  in  capital  and  laiKjr,  that  the  decisions  of  Judge 
Taft  in  this  class  of  cases  should  be  clearly  miderstood,  and 
therefore  will  he  briefly  reviewed  from  a  legal  and  not  from 
a  partisan  point  of  view. 


^ll]|>D^e«  Tii^  Brlek1fLy«!rii*  Union  et  at. 
The  iirst  of  these  opinions  was  delivered  by  Judge  Taft  while 
on  the  Superior  Court  bench  of  Cincinnati  in  1890,  in  the  case 
of  Aloores  v».  Bricklayers'  Union  et  aL  (33  Weekly  Law  Bnl- 
letin,  ^SJ.  This  case  is  interesting  as  involving  the  application 
of  the  law  to  w^hat  is  i^nown  as  a  secondary  boycott,  that  is, 
iKjycfjtt  not  against  an  employer,  but  against  a  third  party 
ilea  ling  with  an  employer,  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  controversy 
hetvvcpn  the  employer  and  employee* 

This  was  not  an  injunction  suit,  nor  did  it  involve  any  isaue 
lietv%'een  the  cniployces  and  their  employer,  either  directly  or 
through  IV uy  refusal  to  handle  in  other  places  the  so-called 
■^struck  work"  from  the  shop  of  the  employer.  It  was  a 
secondary  boycott  pure  and  simple,  In  the  form  of  a  salt  for 
damans  incurred  by  the  plaiatifP  through  a  boyteott  by  thy 
Bricklayers'  Union,  declared  on  account  of  the  plaintiflFs  selling 
lime  to  the  employer,  Parker  Bros.,  who  had  been  boycotted 
by  the  union.  This  primary  boycott  had  been  declared  against 
Parker  Bros,  by  the  Bricklayers'  Union  because  of  their  (Parker 
Itros.Vl  refusal  to  pay  a  fine  imposed  upon  one  of  their  em^ 
ploype.H.  a  Tnemt>er  of  the  union,  and  to  reinstate  a  discharge:! 
apprent  ice, 

Parker   Bros,   had  brought  suit  and  ^hj&A  T^tQTi«t^<l  4s\T&aj^*2^ 
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before .  a  jury  in  another  court  against  the  same  delendantd 
^n  account  of  this  same  boycott  {21  Weekly  Law  BMet^t, 
%%$,)  Moore  Bros.,  the  plaintiffs,  had  been  awarded"  $2^59 
damages  by  the  jury  on  account  of  this  secondary  boycott, 
and  it  was  this  judgment  which  was  affirmed  on  appeal  in 
an  opinion  by  Judge  Taft.  The  case  has  beconie  a  leading 
one  on  the  law  of  boycotting.  The  right  of  legitimate  com- 
petition in  business  with  the  incidental  injuries  resulting  there- 
from, as  illustrated  in  the  then  recently  decided  Mogul  Steam- 
ship case  in  England,  was  distinguished  by  Judge  Taft  from 
the  case  then  at  bar,  where  the  immediate  motive  of  injuring 
plaintiff  was  to  inflict  punishment  for  refusing,  to  join  in 
the  boycott  of  a  third  party.  Such  a  motive  made  the  act 
malicious  and  legally  unaotionable  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
and  a  fortiori  in  the  case  of  a  combination.  It  was  said,  after 
reviewing  the  English  cases :  "We  do  not  conceive  that  in  thii 
State  or  country  a  combination  by  workingmen  to  raise  their 
wages  or  obtain  any  material  advantage  is  contrary  to  tiie 
law,  provided  they  do  not  use  such  indirect  means  as  obscure 
their  original  intent,  and  make  their  combination  one  merely 
ffialicious,  to  oppress  and  injure  individuals." 

It  was  further  said  that  a  labor  union  could  provide  for 
and  impose  a  penalty  against  any  of  their  members  who  re- 
fused to  comply  with  such  regulations  as  the  association  made. 
They  could  unite  in  withdrawing  from  the  employ  of  any 
person  whose  terms  of  employment  might  not  be  satisfactory 
to  them,  or  whose  action  in  regard  to  apprentices  were  not 
to  their  liking,  but  they  could  not  coerce  their  employer  by 
boycotting  him  and  those  who  dealt  with  him;  that  even  if 
acts  of  this  character  and  with  the  intent  are  not  actionable 
when  done  by  individuals,  they  become  so  when  they  are  the 
result  of  combination,  because  it  is  clear  that  the  terrorizing 
of  the  conmiunity  by  threats  of  exclusive  dealing  in  order  to 
deprive  one  obnoxious  member  of  means  of  sustenance  would 
become  both  dangerous  and  offensive.  This  decision,  subse- 
quently affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  without  opinion, 
has  been  accepted  as  the  correct  exposition  of  the  law,  and 
the  secondary  boycott,  so-called,  that  is,  a  boycott  against  a 
stranger  to  the  trade  dispute,  has  been  practically  discon- 
tinued and  abandoned  by  intelligent  labor  unionists  as  an  un- 
wise and  unreasonable  weapon  in  such  controversies. 

Toledo   and  Ann  Arbor  ESngrineers'    Strike   of   1808. 

The  so-called  labor  decisions  of  Judge  Taft  while  on  the 
Federal  bench  related  directly  and  primarily  to  the  Federal 
character  of  such  controversies,  in  that  they  involved  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Federal  power  in  the  protection  of  interstate 
commerce.  Though  there  were  only  two  such  cases  decided 
by  him,  the  decisions  attracted  general  attention  on  account 
of  the  widespread  industrial  distrroances  in   1893-4. 

The  first  of  these  cases  was  decided  April  3,  1893,  in  the 
matter  of  the  strike  of  the  engineers  of  the  Toledo  and  Ann 
Arbor  Railroad  (54  Fed.  Kep.,  730).  The  engineers  Qn  strike 
were  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  of 
which  P.  M.  Arthur  was  the  chief.  Under  the  then  rule  of 
the  brotherhood,  known  as  rule  twelve,  the  engineers  in  the 
employ  of  the  connecting  railroad  companies,  members  of  the 
brotherhood,  refused  to  handle  and  deliver  any  cars  of  freight 
from  complainant's  road  as  long  as  the  strike  of  the  engineers 
of  that  road,  who  were  members  of  the  brotherhood,  was  un- 
settled. It  was  obvious  that  this  involved  practically  a  paralysis 
of  the  business  of  interstate  commerce  between  the  com- 
plainant and  the  defendant  railroads.  The  Toledo  road  thereupon 
applied  for  an  injunction  against  the  connecting  roads,  al- 
leging the  existence  of  a  combination  violative  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  preventing  the  performance  of  their  duties 
in  regard  to  interstate  commerce  in  the  exchange  of  traffic^  and 
asked  the  court  to  enjoin  this  unlawful  interference.  A  motion 
was  filed  by  the  complainant  for  a  temporary  injunction  against 
Mr.  Arthur  to  restrain  him  from  enforcing  rule  twelve,  where- 
finder  the  employees  of  the  defendant,  eompanvft*  Nvere  r©- 
fusing  to  handle  the  cars  of  tlie  complainant  eom-^n.^. 
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_■'!  'the  opinioTi  of  the  Court  by  ^Tudge  Taft  wa^i  notable  in  its 
cleai'  expres.sion  of  the  power  of  a  i*ourt  in  the  issiiatice  of 
a.  manilatorj  prf liuilnary  iiijiinctioTi  Avhere  mH*eKsary  to  pi-e- 
vent  irreparable  injury.  '*The  normal  conflltion/'  it  was  said, 
—"the  ^I'itiiS  H  JK — -j^'tAvt^en  c<Miiu*ctitig  t'omnioh  oarrlers,  under 
the  In te Instate  Comnieree  Vxw  In  a  eoiitinnoiis  passaiie  of  frtjig-ht 
batlcwjird   and   forward   between   them,   whieli  eai^h   t-arri^r   hau 

t&  right  to  enjoy  without  interrnp1*Ion.  exat  tly  as  riparian  owuera 
t3a\  e  a  right  to  the  fontlmiOTm  flow  of  thf  atream  without  ob- 
'tetruCitioTi/'  Usnally  tht*  Hfatjts  r/wo  in  the  injunction  can  bo 
preservt^d  until  final  hearjnj^  by  an  injunction  prohibitory  in 
lorin.  but  where  the  Httitttft  qiUi  is  not  a  t^onditinn  of  rpKt,  but 
of  action,  the  condttion  of  i^st,  that  is,  the  stopiwij^  of  traffl.<s, 
VTill  indict  J rre parable  injury  not  only  upon  th.^  oomplainajit 
^bnt  the  public.  In  Kueh  cusie^  it  is  only  a  mandatory  in  June- 
fclon  compelling  the  trTittic  to  flow  as  it  ia  wont  to  flow,  which 
will  protect  the  complainant  fi*oin  injury.  Thtj  form  of  the 
feni^dy  iiii"Kt  Ijc  athipted  to  the  emergency,  and  where  the  con- 
tinuity of  interstate  traffte  is  threatened  an  injunction  mandatory 
In  terai  is  often  the  onlj'  etfectK-e  ^'eniedy. 

Btll!  more  'important  was  the   opiiiion   in   its   eiear  analyda 
IV)f    the    pOF^ition    of   emploj-ee.s    of    railroads    en^a^ed    in    inter- 
|fetat-e  traffic,  and  their  rif^rhts  and  duties  as  sueh  employees  under 
the    lnterstat.e  Commerce  s^^t.     The   relation   of  h  *eh  employees 
to   their  railroad  companies  is  one  of  free  eo/itr-u-t,  and   iw  not 
ana.rtguus   to  that  of  seamen   in   the  maritime  service,   who,    tt> 
certain   extent,   fturrttuder   their   Liberty    in   their   emploj-nient 
ind  are  paniBhable  for  desertion.     The  employment,  therefore^ 
In   the   case    of    i-ailroad   employees,    w&s    terminable   by   either 
ijArty^i     The    conrt    Cfurld    not    compel    the    eufon^cmeut    of    per- 
*ional  services  as  ugainst  either  the  employer  or  the  emplojied 
t^^aiii^it  the   will  of  either.     The  court  said   especi a Uy  was  this 
tr-je   in  the  case  of   railroad  eng-ineers,   where   nothing   but  the 
most  paiuKtakiurr  and  devoted  attention  otv  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployed will  secure  a  proper  di^charg^e  of  his  iv^sptmaibLe  duties; 
and  it  would  even  seem  to  be  ujrninst  pidilie  policy  to  ejcpoae 
the   live?^  of  the  traveling  public  and  the  propc^rty  of  the  ship- 
ping-   pT^blic    to    the    dangler    which    might   arise    from    Uie    eai- 
forred    and    unvti'llin^    perform ance    of    so    dt^lieate    a    service. 
While  a.  court  of  equity  coidd  not  specifically  compel  the  per- 
foruianre  of  a  contra<'t  for  per.sijnal    service,    it  did    not  follow 
^f'that    there    wltc    no    limitations?    upon    the    rig-ht    of    employt^ew      ^M 
^B^o    abandon    their    employment. — that   is^    as    to    the    time   a»d      H 
^v^place   of   the   exercise   of   snch   rif^fht    (see   i-emarks   of   Supreme 
^^Court    in    Lemon   case,   166,    U.  S,),   so   as  to  avoid   iTuperiiimg- 
^Blife  or  *property- 

^ft'      Though    the    relatitm    of    railroad    employer    and    employed 
^P^as   one  of  free  contract,   the  court  also  held  that  while  the 

re  i  at  ion   continues   they   were    boimd    to   obey    the   statute   com'      M 
pellinjaf  the  interchange*  of  interstate  traffic,  and  also  bonad  by     | 
thjf  oi-deT-ii  of  the  court   enjoinin|^  their   employer  corporation 
from    rcfusiufT    Huch    interchang'e*      A    combination    of    the    em- 
ployees to   refuse,      while   .'itill   holdinj^   their  positions,   to   per- 
form  any  of  the  duties  enjoined   by  law  or  by  the   cfuirt  upon 
their    employer,    would    be    a    conspiracy    agairist    the    Uoited       ^ 
States  and  punishable  as  such-  fl 

The    court    therefo^^    held    that    the    msudatory    injunction      V 
was  properly  issued  against  Arthur^  compelling"  him  to  reacdnd 
the    order    to   the    engineers    in    the    employ    of   the    defeiidant 
iirec'tinjt^  them  not  to  handle  c;omplaiuant*s  frei/^ht. 

The  en^i racers  of  the  defendant  companies  had  no  ^ievances 
iiinst  their  own  employ jM|f  companies;  and  their  refusal  to 
tiaudle  fi'etifht  of  complainant  company  waN  in  no  j*ense  a 
trike  for  the  betterment  of  their  own  condttions  of  service, 
3.nd  was  therefore  not  a  strike  b\it  a  boycott*  and  thiH  vvonjd 
necessarily  tJ^ralyxe  the  movement  of  interstate*;  traffic. 

The  effect  of  this  decision 'waa  far-reaching.     It  wan  the  first      h 
judicial   declaration  of  the  duties  of  railroad  eifi^to^e^'?^  \^  ^-    ^| 
fcerstatc  comn>erce.     It  was  foi\n\ved  Vu  olVi*;\*   ^\t!Q.v\Vi,^  'aw^  n*vv^ 
pot  only  fipprov€^d  by  the   general   pubViCi  ^^wt.  vfa."&  as:A^^\ift^  ^wg 
be  mil  toad  brother  hoodii  as  a  fa'iv  istalc\YLftA\1r  ^t  "^Vt  \"a\n  xv^v^"^ 
peculiar    conditions    of    the    railvoad    R^vx\<iet>     ^"SV^   x%in'9^ 
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the  abrogation  of  rule  twelve  by  the  brotherhood  of  the 
enj^ineersi^  and  since  that  time,  as  was  signally  shown  in  the 
extensive  railroad  strike  of  the  following  >ear.  the  railroad 
bi»Therh*^>ds.  not  only  the  engineers,  but  the  eonductors.  firemen, 
and  trainm^'n.  have  been  eonspieuous  for  their  conservatism  in 
the  adjustment  of  diiTe rentes  w^^h  the  management  of  their 
respective  companies 

Tlie  Phelan  Cob  tempt   Case. 

In  the  following  year.  1894.  came  the  great  railroad  strike 
inspired  by  the  American  Kail  way  Union.  git>wing  out  of  the 
strike  of  the  Pullman  employees  at  Pullman,  111.  The  officials 
of  the  union  demanded  all  the  railroads  to  boycott  the  Pullmaa 
cars,  and  declared  a  strike  of  the  employees  on  any  railroad 
on  their  refusal  to  declare  such  a  boycott.  The  Cincinnati 
Southern,  an  interstate  railway,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
who  had  been  theretofore  appointed  by  the  United  States  Court 
of  Ohio,  and  the  receiver  applied  to  the  court  for  protection 
against  one  Phelan.  an  official  of  the  American  Union,  who  was 
engaged  in  inciting  a  strike  among  the  emplo^-ees  of  the  rail- 
road. There  was  no  complaint  by  the  employees  of  this  road, 
as  there  had  been  none  by  the  employees  in  the  Arthur  case, 
for  the  betterment  of  their  condition  of  service.  The  demand 
was  that  all  traffic  should  l^  suspended  and  business  paralyzed 
until  all  the  roads  should  consent  not  to  carry  Pullman  cars. 
In  the  words  of  the  court,  the  purpose  was  to  starve  the  rail- 
road companies  and  the  public  into  compelling  the  Pullman 
company  to  do  something  >vhich  they  had  no  lawful  right  to 
compel  it  to  do. 

It  seems  that  a  restraining  order  had  been  issued  by  the 
court  prohibiting  interference  with  the  managi«ent  of  the 
receiver  in  the  operation  of  the  rvxid.  and  Phelan  had  used 
language  defying  his  onier.  He  wa^  thereupon  attached  for 
contempt,  aiid  after  a  hearing  was  adjudged  guilty  of  con- 
tempt in  an  opinion  by  Juilg^  Taft  i«>0  Fed.  Rep..  803).  The 
opmion  emphasized  the  same  disti notion  which  had  been  pointed 
oat  in  the  Arthur  case  in  the  prcvvtliiig  year.  The  employees 
had  the  right  to  quit  their  employnieat.  biit  they  had  no  rigl^t 
to  combine  to  injure  their  employer,  ni  order  to  compel  him 
to  withdraw  from  a  mutually  pr\^tltaMe  relation  with  a  third 
party  for  the  purpose  of  iujuriuir  the  third  party,  when  the 
relation  Thi:s  sought  to  I'v  bri>ken  had  iiv'>  effect  whatever  upun 
the  character  or  reward  of  their  services.  As  the  purpose  of  the 
combination  was  to  tie  up  interstate  railn>ads.  not  as  an  inci- 
dental resv.lt  of  a  lawf::!  strike  for  the  betterment  of  the 
employees'  own  cor.d;::v^r.s,  Init  as  a  r.:ear.s  of  injuring  a  third 
party,  it  was  an  unlawfr/,  v\>mb:!iat:v'»:"i.  violative  of  the  anti- 
trust act  of  I5^v\  It  >*»s  also  a  direct  interference  witii  inter- 
state cv-^simerve. 

Th^is^  i*  Phe'ar.  had  oome  to  C:iic*.ar.ati  and  had  urged  a 
strike  for  h:cher  wages,  or  to  prevent  lowering  of  wages,  he 
would  ::o:  ha^e  r^vn  liable  for  cor.:cr.ipt.  b-.:t  he  had  no  right 
to  incite  the  n'.er.  to  qu*^*  ^^l»<^'^  they  had  no  grievamses  of 
their  owr.  :o  reviress.  as  it  was  then  escseVitially  a  boycott  and 
not   a    strike.  ^^^ 

It  was  :r.  :his  Phe'aii  oase  rha:  .'.:«.;3:*^  '.'a:t,  in  determining 
the  lisiiis  of  the  risrhts  of  ialvr  oriTv.v.i.aiior.s^  made  this  lucid 
acd  notarle  s:a:en:em  of  The  exto:-:  ^f  :he:r  rUrhts.  which  has 
beer,   f  re*,: -.:e r*.: ".  >    o  ■,: ot ed  : 

Ti*  ^ziT'-.-T**^  ^■'f  ^^*  rwv^tfr  >.*.:  :>*  r-.c^:  :,-  orsaniM  Into  or 
>?:=  A  UVr  --.-.•.o::  w^:c>.  »ov:",*.  '..^Ve  *.-:  ,".:  **  :,-  :ie  terms  of  thrir 
*=:7:.-T:::*r:.  *.:  -.5  a  N' :•?:•.:  :/  :>.i':v.  *■,:  :.-  :^f  7-b::c  that  lahoren 
si-.-M'.i  -.ir-.:*  ^t  :^;'  r  ,v:v.:v.,»r.  ■•.:er;*s:  .^■.:.«  f--  iAwJuI  parpocea.  Thff 
i-iT*  :aSi:7  :,*  st'.".  If  '.>^>  s:.'.  ■«  :.*ii".>i'-  :>.fv  ire  v*fT«ii  able;  all  of 
-.i>»=.  ::  .-^-.A-.r.  N'::fr  /r.-x*  f.r  c^.c.r  iX-r  :^.'k7.  .'.^jlIIas  Miisly  with 
r-:i  T=7l.'?fr*.  ><v-Au<f  ',^«•  ■.'^■-.■s>-:  fs  .-f  :>:-  <-.~c"f  f7.i7loTee  may  eompd 
^ :  =  : ,-  &  .-.-^ 7 :  .\ -. y  ;•  r  v v  :  >  .i :  -  ,'  *. ;'  r^r .*  7  >  f  « .v  ;i3:--: «tiott  of  a  fBB* 
f.-r  :i:;j»*  wv.*  u:'.  :>.*:  :>.:-  *ac;>  .-.iv^-.*  a-;  N.-w  :i#  le^.tlmate  aisrhii 
»-*:■-?  ,-f  *-.->  l.^N*-  :*  .*.ifs  ^A^  :■  V>*'>  >.,^\  f  :>.»  r.^i:  :c  appoint  aAeon. 
«i.-  si*i:  fti. ■.#«•  :^s-•.  .t#  :.*  :'■>'  .v..t>?i  :,'  ^-f  :^iifz  ii  rvlatkiiis  with 
:i#:r    *i::7:,-yfr*       T>.«rT   r.-.A>    u"  .i   w:>.   .*:>.< r    --;:r.5       T!ie   ofllecn  thtf 
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JUDGE  TAFTS  LABOR  DECISIONS.  Jll 

This  doc'larution  of  the  ri|?fht  of  orf^irti^ation  aiid  rppre- 
sentation  of  labor  nnioTis  has  often  bpon  eited  and  quoted  in 
support  of  the  UDioisf^.  and  wa^  applied,  as  will  be  seen*  moBt 
effectively   m  their   behalf   in   the   Wabash   strike   of    1903. 

The  jiirisdietiou  of  the  United  Btiitt^s  rourts  in  the  pro- 
tection of  interstate  eominen't?,  and  the  suprenuu'y  *>f  the  Ftid- 
eral  power  in  such  questions,  were  thetiifore  fully  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ignited  States  (f*ee  Ui  re  Debs 
case,  158  tJ.  B.,  564  j  also  in  re  Lemon,  166  U.  H.  548). 

The  reason  of  the  prouipt  a^^eeptance  ttf  this  application 
of  the  jaw  bj^Judf^e  Taft  was  the  uuiverwal  refogtiition  that 
&  boycott  by  railroad  employees  In  interstate  eouiujerce,  as 
disting'uished  from  a  strike,  wvlh  impracticable  and  inadmlB- 
aible,  in  view  of  the  paramount  public  interest  concerned.  It 
is  true  that  in  ordiiiary  trade  disputres  the  public  convenience 
and  even  public  necessities  am  not  always  g-ivcn  the  wei|fht 
they  shoold  have.  But  wlierever  interstate  or  foreig'n  coninierce 
are  involved  the  p\iblie  interest  is  ma  tie  [nii-a  mount  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  All  classes  of  the  community,  working-- 
men  as  well  aa  eapitaUsts,  are  int-t*rested  iu  the  proper  trans- 
mission of  the  mails  and  iu  *ie  uninterrupt**d  paswag-e  of  person 
and  freip^bt.  This  principle  of  the  protieetion  of  commerce 
gainst  interruption  has  become  firmly  intiTuched  in  oiir  juris- 
prudence. Under  the  law  declared  in  these  ca^es,  our  com* 
mcrce  is  subject  to  be  interrupted  only  by  the  incidental  injuiy 
^O resulting  from  cesj^atiou  of  service,  and  not  by  boycotts  or 
^Kifiympathetic  strikes  not  related  to  the  bettering^  of  the  eon* 
ditions  of  the  employees'  service-  That  this  principle  is  firmly 
established  in  primarily  o%ving^  to  the  clear  and  cou rag-eons  enun- 
^_  ciation  of  the  law  by  Judge  Taft. 

^  Tkc   Addyatoa   Pipe   JL   Steel    Compmny    Ca«e. 

The  same  principle  of  the  freedom  of  interstate  commerce 
Jrom  illegal  re^stralnt  dec]  a  red  in  the  Artimr  and  P  he  Ian  ea^es 
was  also  held  by  .ludg-e  Taft  to  apply  to  a  bii?^ineaa  com- 
bination, or  a  * 'trust,*'  in  the  Addyston  Pipe  ^  Steel  Company 
ease  (85  Fed.  Hep*,  271).  Jn  this  caHC  there  wa^  ati  allotment 
of  territory,  comprisiuf^  a  lar^e  part  of  the  United  States, 
among  a  number  of  eomiwnies  engafj-erl  in  the  TOanufactnre  of 
iron  pipes»  and  in  that  territory  competition  was  eliminated 
through  this  allotment  of  territoryt  and  throujLrh  a  system  of 
pretended  bidding,  gH^ing  an  appearance  of  competition,  at  pub- 
lic lettiag-s,  when  in  fact  there  was  no  com  {petition.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Ap[>eal^,  rendered  by  Judge  Taft,  was 
afterward  aflirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  i>f  the  United  States, 
His  opinion  is  a  notable  contribution  U>  the  law,  in  its  masterly 
analysis  of  the  essential  diHtinction  b*!twcrn  the  leg-itimate  con- 
tracts in  restraint  of  trade,  which  u,re  merely  ancillary,  or 
incidental,  to  some  lawful  contract,  and  necessary  to  prote<rt 
the  enjoyment  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  that  contracts  and  tll^i 
agreements  where  the  sole  object  is  a  direct  restraint  of  coni- 
pctition^  and  to  enhance  and  maintjiin  ]n-ices.  These  latter 
agreements  are  unenforceable  at  couunon  law\  and  are  violatiye 
of  the  anti- trust  act  when  made  with  reference  if*  interstate 
commerce. 

The  distinction  here  so  clearly  pointed  out  has  lie  en  the  basis 
of  the  construction  of  the  anti- trust   aet  by  the  United  States 

t Supreme  Court  in  all  its  sulisequent  decisions* 
J«dK«   Taft**   Opinion   Suiiporla    the   Union    in   -WAbitNli    Strike        fl 
CA«e.  fl 

The   words  of  Judge  Taft  in  the  Phelan  case   quoted   above,       H 
setting'  forth  the    rif^hts  of   lalmr  ortraiiizations  under  the  law,       H 
were  directly  invoked  and  applied  on  behalf  of  the  labor  unions       ™ 
in  a  notable  case,  that  of  the  threatened  strike  on  the  Wabash 
Railroad  by  the  Brotherhoods  of  Itailroad  Ti-aiumeu  aad   Fire- 
men in   1903    (12!    Fed,   Kep„  56^1).     In   this  ease,  the  represent- 
ativ^es   of  these   tw^o   brotherhoods,   after    fallvw^   Vo   iifc^i:^-^^.  Vost 
advance  of  wag-es  and    betterment  ol   co\\d\V\oT\^  %iR\s\'b<Ti^iB<i,  Xi'i 
tJi#  brotlierhoods,  had  been  forced  to  e&Vl  «.  att:\iig^  ».%  ^^iSisS^  ^»M^^ 
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retjort,  and  thorei.pon  uii  injunction  was  filed  by  the  railroad 
company,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  St.  Louis,  against 
the  officers  of  these  brotherhoods,  enjoining  them  from  calling 
a  strike  on  the  Wabash,  as  an  interstate  railroad,  on  the  g^round, 
among  others,  that  the  officials  of  the  brotherhoods  were  not 
employees  of  the  railroad,  and  that  their  action  in  combining 
in  calling  a  strike  would  be  a  direct  interference  with  inter- 
state commerce,  and  was  therefore  an  unlawful  conspiracy. 

The  rights  of  organization  and'  the  rights  of  representation, 
as  set  forth  by  Judge  Taft,  were  thus  directly  involved;  The 
writer  represented  those  brotherhoods  in  the#iearing  on  the 
motion  to  dissolve  the  injimction  granted  in  this  case,  and  used 
the  above  quoted  statement  of  Judge  Taft  as  the  most  lucid 
and  effective  defense  of  the  action  of  the  brotherhoods  and  their 
officials.  The  Court  (Judge  Adams)  found  from  the  evidence 
that  there  was  an  existing  dispute  about  the  conditions  of  ser- 
vice on  the  railroad,  and  that  the  officials  of  the  brotherhood 
had  been  directed  by  the  members  of  the  brotherhoods  to 
call  a  strike;  that  they  had  a  right  to  be  represented  in  such 
matters  by  their  own  officials,  and  that  the  two  unions  had 
a  right  to  act  in  unison  in  their  effort  to  secure  the  betterment 
of  the  conditions  of  their  members,  that  an  agreement  to  strike 
under  those  circumstances  was  not  an  unlawful  conspiracy,  and 
the  injunction  was  therefore  dissolved.  It  was  said  in  the 
opinion  that  on  the  subject  of  the  organization  of  labor,  and 
the  right  of  labor  unions,  no  one  had  spoken  more  clearly  and 
acceptably  that  Judge  Taft,  in  this  language  above  quoted. 
(After  the  dissolution  of  the  injunction,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  railroad  and  its  employees  was  amicably  adjusted, 
and  the  threatened  strike  was  averted.) 

Thus,  while  the  law  was  declared  by  Judge  Taft  as  to  the 
limitations  upon  the  lawful  actions  of  labor  unions,  the  es- 
sential principles  involved  in  the  right  of  organization  were 
also  announced  by  him  in  the  same  opinion.  This  right  of  or- 
ganization of  workingmen  in  the  unions  would  be  futile  with- 
out the  right  of  representation  by  their  own  officials  in  the 
effort  to  secure  the  betterment  of  their  conditions.  The  rem- 
edies adopted  by  workingmen,  sometimes  mistaken  remedies 
for  the  enforcement  of  their  rights,  such  as  the  closed  shop 
and  the  boycott,  are  only  weai)ons  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
fundamental  right  of  collective  bargaining  for  the  common  bene- 
fit. There  is  no  foundation,  therefore,  for  the  suggestion 
that  the  decisions  of  Judge  Taft  were  in  any  sense  unfriendly 
to  labor,  atid  it  is  clear  that  through  his  lucid  declarations 
of  the  rights  of  labor  the  railroad  brotherhood  secured  the 
judicial  vindication  of  their  rights  of  combination  and  of  rep- 
resentation in  their  demands  for  the  betterment  of  their  con- 
ditions. 

While  these  important  decisions  were  rendered  by  Judge 
Taft,  declaring  the  freedom  of  interstate  commerce  from  il- 
legal combination  both  of  labor  and  capital,  the  limitations 
upon  the  rights  of  organized  labor,  as  well  as  the  essential 
principles  involved  in  the  right  of  organization  for  the  better- 
ment of  their  conditions,  it  would  be  an  impv.tation  upon  the 
brilliant  judicial  record  of  Judge  Taft  to  srrrj?est  that  in  any 
of  these  opinions  he  declared  the  law  as  a  friend  of  any  class, 
or  that  he  made  any  j-idicinl  utterance  in  any  of  the  cases 
otherwise  than  a  living  oracle  of  the  law,  bound  to  declare, 
in  every  case  brought  before  him.  not  his  own  private  judg- 
ment, but  the  judgment  of  the  law. 

William   H.   Taft   an    a   Jndfte    I'pon    the   Bencli. 

[By  Richard  V.  Oulahan.— From  the  August,  1907,  Review  of  Reviews.] 

Mr.  Taft  is  the  very  personification  of  energy.  He  is  a  humsji 
steam  engine.  He  is  always  busy.  Work,  and  hard  work,  is 
his  i)leasure.  A  handsome  man.  he  would  attract  attention 
from  that  circumstiiuce  alone.  He  breathes  good  will  and  sug- 
gests mental,  moral,  and  physical  wholesomeness.  Yet,  with 
a//  his  pleaaani  'nformality  and  his  frequent  laughter,  he  has 
a  dignity  of  nmuner  and  carriage  that  eommaA\\^  inaspect  and 
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attention.  You  feel  that  he  is  a  man  of  brain  power,  one  of 
the  few  men  who  seem  to  grow  greater  the  more  intimately 
you  kno^V  them* 
L  Captain  Seth  Bullock,  plainrmmn  and  friend  of  Presitlent 
[Eoosevelt,  pun],  in  homtOy  phrase,  one  of  the  highest  tributeti  that 
could  be  paid  to  auy  human  beiuf'-.  when  he  waw  asked  hia 
opinion  of  Mr,  Taft*  Captain  Seth  haii  the  plainsman's  reij- 
c^nce  of  speech*  He  could  not  g-ush  if  he  tried.  "What  is  it 
about  Taft  that  3^ou  like?"  he  wa^f  askud.  Hi*  hemmed  and  hawed 
before  he  aViswered,  "He'i,  simply  all  right.  He's  a  man  you 
don't  hjvve  to  be   introduced  to   twice." 

It  is   this   ability    to    ma;ke    i>eople    feel   at    their   ease    that 
is   otte  of  Mr.  Taft*J?   greatest  charms.     He   weems   to   take    au 
iiitereat  in  everybody   he  meets.     There   is  nothing  of  the  poli- 
tician   in   his   method   of   treating    peojjle.      Hia   manner   Is   too 
natural  to  be  studied.     The  farmer's  boy  who  comes  to  VVa.sh- 
jngfton   tofiud   out   about   the   chaaees   of   getting;    an    appoint- 
ment to  the   Military   Academy   is  on   frieTidly  terms  with   the 
Secretary    of    War    aftpr   they    have    talked    i^vc    m invites.      The 
[statoftnian,  the  military  hero,  the  newspaper  correKpondent,  the 
[department  clerk,  are  all  treated  alike  w'hen  they  call   on  Mr* 
iTaft.,     He  play^  no  favorites  among  those  whom  he  believers  to 
["be  fair  and  square, 

Tbe  NeiT  Knjfland  CanBcleisce. 

Mr,   Taft   has  the   New   Enir]and  con.4eienL*p»  and   thii^   hc^Iped 

him  in  his  judieial   career.     If   he   thinks  a   thin^is  wrong  he 

does  not  hesitati^  to  any  so.     Tliia  phaf?e  of  his  character  takes 

a   peculiar  form.     He  will  ^o  oat  of  his  way  to  avoid  hurting 

Bthe   feelings  of  any  of  his  fellow-men ;  he  does  not   like  to   iii- 

^Kiliet    paia;    but    frequently,   when    it    vva^s    to   hlt^    personal    and 

■^ political   adpantag-e    to    be   silent,    he    has   spoken    out    because 

H$;ileuee   vpould   mean   a   misunderstandiTifr   nf    his   attitude.      He 

H -wanted  everybody  to  know^  how   he  stood»     When   he  went   t^ 

^lOhio  in  1905  to  serve  as  temporary  chair  ma»  of  the  He  publican 

™^  convention  he  madi;;  a  speech  which  was  in  substtince  a  a  atifjeal 

to    his   party    brethren  to    smastr  on   election    day   the    Repub- 

Blican  machine  in  Cincinnati.  Taft  was  talked  of  at  that  time 
as  a  Presidential  pOHHibility.  He  knew  that  his  course  would 
injiire  him  hi  the  party  organization  i  that  he  would  make 
enemies  of  many  whose  friendship  would  be  valuable  if  he  were 
a  candidate*  for  an  elective  oftice.     But  to  him   words  of   praise 

*for  the  Kepublican  machine  ticket  in  Cincinnati  or  silence  on 
ihe  subject  meant  liypotrisy,  and  his  New  England  conscience 
told  him  Ui  g-o  to  the  other  extreme.  It  is  this  peculiarity 
in  Taft*s  teni[.erament  which  amazes  those  friends  of  his  who 
think  he  should  trim  his  sails  in  the  wiads  of  popularity. 

He  exhibited  the  trait  while  he  was  on  tho  Pederal  judicial 
beneh^    The  prospect  of  the  political  future  cut  no  fifnii'e  with 

»tlie  young  jurist.  He  had  uo  axiologies  to  make  for  his  course 
at  that  time  and  would  not  ijrook  luiy  questioning  of  iti^  fair- 
nes.^.  Tod  ay  t  as  a  caudidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination, 
with  the  labor  element  as  a  powerfid  factor  in  the  dett^rminatJou 
nf  the  result,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  tell  exactly  what  he  did 
as   a   Jii:dge   when    labor   injunction   oases   were   bm tight   befora 

Bhim.  If  anybody  anxious  to  injure  Mr.  Taft's  pros}>ects  for 
Ibe  Pi^sidency  wishes  to  get  the  record  of  his  course  in  the 
labor  cases  he  need  not  pursue  secret  methods  to  obtain  the 
information.  Let  Mn>  apply  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  l!oom  226,  second  fioor,  ^Var  Hepartmeut  Bvnlding,  Waslii- 
ington,  T),  C«  and  a  f^fenia!  geutlcTnan  of  large  frame  will  far* 
nish  it  cheerfully.  Taft  is  not  ashamed  of  anything  he  haa  done 
or  afraid  of  the  conHi*qiu*uees  of  it, 

Taft  was  thirty  wheu  he  became  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Co^  rt  in  Cincinnati  and  only  thirty- five  when  he  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts  His  ambition  had 
tended  to  the  Federal  bench,  and  this  oi^ee  ap]>eared  to  [lave 
the  way  for  the  realization  of  his  wish  to  be  a  member  of 
the  highest  tribunal,  Te  world  know\s  how,  i«\\ei^  o^^^^.^  ■a.-ci 
ap]wiiiitment  as  an  Associate  JusUce  ui  t\vt  V,\v\^,ei  '^^^JoXei^  ^^- 
pren/e  Court,  which  meant  the  fultWlmtewt  ol  \l\^  \v.evi.t^^  ^e.^vc^a-* 
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against  them  by  powers  whose  interests  there  were  less  in  mag- 
nitude than  their  own,  and  whose  right  to  extend  a  foreign  colo- 
nial system  in  def)an<'e  of  tiie  treaty  rights  of  other  nations 
rested  on  no  solid  basis  of  necessity  or  equity. 

Oriental    Trade    OpporlunHieM    Kfipecially    Important    to    tlio 
I  ultiMl    StateM. 

The  rapid  increase,  of  the  exjwrts  of  American  manufactures 
of  late  years  has  furnished  convincing  evidence  not  only  of  the 
expansion  of  the  productive  capacity  of  tlie  country,  but  of  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations 
all  the  outlets  for  the  results  of  American  skill  and  labor  which 
they  now  command.  He  must  be  a  very  shallow  student  of  re- 
Cent  history  who  fails  to  see  that  the  conquest  of  markets  by 
military  force  is  a  phase  of  international  rivalry  which  must 
be  reckoned  with  no  less  Ihan  their  acquisition  by  the  improve- 
ment of  processes  of  manufacture  and  the  widening  of  the  field 
of  confhiercial  enterprise,  it  will  avail  us  little  to  be  able  to 
produce  more  skillfully  or  economically  than  our  rivals  if  they 
have  been  ahead  of  us  in  the  creation  of  a  sphere  of  territorial 
influence  over  which  they  can  throw  the.  protection  of  an  ad- 
verse tariff  reinforced  by  constant  official  pressure  in  favor  of 
their  own  manufactures. 

It  is  such  co'nsiderations  which  have  inevitabl^^  brought  the 
United  States  to  the  position  which  it  now  occupies  in  regard 
to  affairs  in  China.  Had  the  thinly  veiled  designs  of  the  great 
military  powers  of  li^urope  against  that  ancient  Empire  been 
left  to  work  themselves  out,  one  certain  result  would  have  been 
to  nullify  the  advantages  we  jxjssess  on  the  Pacific,  and  render 
meaningless  every  effort  we  have  made  to  confirm  our  influence 
as  the  greatest  of  Pacific  powers.  The  natural  outcome  of  these 
designs  could  have  been  nothing  less  than  the  partition  of  the 
most  populous  of  empires  and  the  richest  of  all  the  unexploited 
regions  of  the  earth  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  to  the 
destruction  of  all  the  ri<>hts  of  trade  which  we  have  acquired  by 
treaty  with  that  empire,  and  to  the  exclusion  for  all  time  of  our 
influence  and  enterprise  from  the  gigantic  and  immensely  profit- 
able undertaking  of  e(|uipping  China  with  the  appliances  and 
supplying  it  with  the  products  of  modern  civilization.  It  is  not 
the  disposal  of  the  cruder  products  of  the  field  and  the  mine  that 
need  give  us  any  concern.  Other  nations  must  buy  these  to  the 
extent  that  they  fail  to  extract  them  from  their  own  soil,  and 
were  we  content  to  be  exporters  merely  of  cotton,  grain,  oil,  cop- 
per, and  pig  iron,  we  need  give  little  thought  to  th;»  way  in  which 
the  policy  of  other  nations  may  affect  our  possible  markets.'  But 
this  country  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  producer  and  exporter 
in  the  world,  no  less  of  manufactured  articles  than  of  the  great 
primary  products  which  are  the  foundation  of  its  wealth  and 
greatness. 

Were  the  Middle  Kingdom,  with  all  its  possibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities, part  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  we  juight  have  an 
equally  strong  commercial  interest  in  its  future,  but  we  should 
hardly  be  justified  in  offering  to  its  partition  a  more  vigorous 
resistance  than  we  made  to  the  ])assage  of  Madagascar  under 
French  sovereignty  and  the  consequent  disappearance  of  a  highlj* 
promising  market.  But  in  the  case  of  China  the  commercial  in- 
terest is  reenforced  by  political  considerations  of  acknowledged 
potency,  by  reasons  of  policy  which  are  founded  on  a  due  regard 
for  the  free  and  full  development  of  om*  national  greatness.  In 
short,  the  place  which  the  United  States  occupies  in  the  world 
and  the  place  which  it  should  occupy  in  future  ages  is  equally 
challenged  by  every  step  made  toward  the  dismemberment  of 
China.  It  would  be  for  us  a  disaster  of  the  first  magnitude  to 
have  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  another  Europe  fac- 
ing ns,  with  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  Chinese  mercenaries  bear- 
ing modern  arms  and  trained  oy  European  soldiers  as  a  standing 
army  for  each  of  the  spheres  of  European  sovereignty.  Such  a 
state  of  things  would  be  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
to  the  interests  of  the  ITnited  states  more  serious  than  any  other 
cojnbiDation  of  events  which  history  can  posaittVy  "have  in  stox^. 


1 
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Mr.  Tmit  aM   Our  InteriialluiiiLl    Reconc-llf^r. 

With  the  force  of  these  con  si  tie  rat  ion  a,  no  American  public 
Iman  tia^  been  so  strong^ly  impressed  as  Williatn  H.  ''J*jift,  and 
fnoiie  hits  had  ao  maiiy  opportunities  fur  their  thornug-h  investi- 
Ig^ation.  He  has  learned  by  observation  on  the  i^pot  what  are  the 
[enormou.^  possibilities  for  ct>iTimeri;e  offered  by  a  new  aud  pro- 
igTeasive  China;  he  hajfs  beea  able  to  measure  at  close  range  the  ^ 
^ expanding  capacity  of  the  Japanese  market  for  American  prod- 
I  ^ictfi.  Persona i  intercourse^  with  the  men  who  direct  the  policy 
[of  both  countries  has  given  Mr*  Taft  an  insight  into  the  luilu- 
lene^s  which  are  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  peoples  of  the  Far 
I  Kas^t^  sneh  as  but  few  of  his  conteniporarit^s  possess.  As  a  result 
[of  one  of  tlie  frequent  calls  madt*  upon  him  to  fill  the  role  of  in- 
[ternatifmal  reconciler,  he  has  appeared  as  a  kind  ot  seiai-onicial 
I  envoy  lioth  in  Japan  and  China  at  a  time  when  art  authoritative  | 
statement  of  the  relations  between  this  coi;ntry  and  both  of  , 
[  them  was  invested  with  unnsnal  iiuportauce. 

The  addressee  which   Mr.   Taft  found   occasion    to   make   in   \ 
Japan  were  as  notable  for  their  unqualified  repndiation  of  the 
idea  that  there  existed  any  serious  cause  oi  dilference   between 
the  two  nation.^  as  they  were  for  a  frank  and  dignified  assertion   , 
of  the  principles  of  international  conduct,  respJ^'Jt  for  wliich  the    ' 
United  States  holds  to  be  demanded  alike  by  the  best  interests 
of  all  competitors  for  the  trade  of  the  Far  East,  aud    by  the  , 
welfare  of  t\w  people  with  whom  that  trade  must  be  conducted,   ■ 
The  Chinese  magnates- who  cooperated  to  make  >fr.  Taft's  second 
visit  to  Shanghai  a  memorable  event  gi-eeted  him  in  terms  seldom 
applied  to  a  foreig-ner,  and  the  Chinese  merchants  of  Shanghai  * 
combined  to  ma1<e  the  visit  replete  with  special  marks  of  honor   , 
for  a  gaiest  who  represented  to  them  the  justice,  the  disinterei^t- 
edtifiSfi»  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  American  people. 

I 

^B  IFrum   tlie    Philadelphia    Public    Ledger.    lad.    Dem.]  | 

^P       01  ail  the  Presidential  candidates  within  the  memory  of  this  ' 
g(*neration,  Taft  is  unquestionably  the  best  equipped,  in  trainings 
and  experience  and  in  wide  and  close  contact  with  larg-e  affairs. 
In  one  important  respect  his  equipment  is  unlike  that  of  any  of  ; 
tho^  Presidcuta,   no  one  of  whom  had  ever  served  on  the  bench*  ' 
With  the  exception  of  those  nominated  on  their  military  records, 
and  two  or  three  who  have  been  govei*nors  of  their  states,  the  ' 
Presitleiit^  have  been  men  whose  political  training  was  In  the  , 
legislative  branch.     Taft  wajs  never  in  Congrcj^s,  or  even  in  kia  ' 
State  legislature.     He  is  wholly  without  [ierwonal  eX[>erience  in  * 
what  is  called  pi^acticaJ  politics.     He  was  educated  for  the  bar;' 
e^^riy  became  a  judge ;  the  whole  trend  of  his  thouffht  and  of  his  ' ' 
aqibition  has  been  in  the  line  of  the  judiciar^Vi  and  his  ingrained 
ju^eial   temperament  it  was  that  made   him   so   conspieuously 
useful  and  successful  in  the  many  difficult  administrative  prob- 
lems ho  was  later  called  npon  to  solve* 

It  was  a  distinct  sacrifice  he  made  when  President  McKinley 
took  him  from  a  life  position  that  he  enjoyed,  and  that  was  in 
line  of  his  dearest  iKipes,  to  lay  upon  him  the  burden  of  estab- 
lish infj  peace  and  order  in  the  Phiiippines*     The  judgments  tacjt, 
and  skiU  with  wkieh  he  carried  on  that  ^reat  task;  the  candid 
(  diplomacy  with  which  he  smoothed  away  perplexing  obstacles; ' 
[  the  nnseifish  devotion  with  which  he  has  upheld  the  interests  of  ', 
far-away  people  in  the  face  of  indifference  at  home»  were 
Honor  to  the  nation.    The  same  qualities  of  a  wise  adjudicator 
&avfe  been  repeatedly  at  the  service  of  the  conntry»     In  Cuba,  in 
j  Panama,  in  .Ja|>aii,  it  has  been  necessary  only  to  "send  for  Taft."  ^ 
>  MisnnderstandingT^  are  cleared  up  and  difflcnlties  vanish   before 
ithia  pfracious  personality,  this  calm,  clear,  disentang-lini^  mind; 
His  intellectiml  integrity  and  disinterestedues?v5s  Ivsa^vc:  \iefcw -ti,'^  x^-^- 
mistakable  as  his  quiet  streng:th,  his  nuswervrng  ^ww?*t  ^1  S^\v?*^\^=«s> 
his  absoluit'  honesty.     It  is  not  a  in\nA  tUa-t  movei^^^^s  Xwx^xiV^*^  ;c>t 
hi  Mmi^tlfuf^  flashes ;   it  is   a  mind  weW  poVs^d  'a\\^  ^^  ^w^^^Sa 
hmiiiitj,  that  reaches  its  reaiilts  by  logVt^aV  \ir\\^^\^^^^^  v«\i.\^^      . 
Apt  aut&gonij^tij  but  convince. 


r*THE    BEST    Ett LIPPED    CANDIDATE    WITHIM    THE    MEMORY 
OP   THIS    GK.'^  Ell  AT  J  ON,'' 
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THE  TIVO  CANDIDATES  COMPARED  AND  CONTRASTED. 

Democratic  Analynlii  of  the  Record  und  Q aa I ifl cations  of  tk« 
LeadiiiK*    Candidate*    for   the    I'reiiideney. 

[From  the  Pliiladelphia  Ledger.  Ind.  Dem..  July  13.   1838.] 

The  chamctcr  of  the  two  conventions  tt'l.s  soiuc-thing*  of  the 
difference  in  the  underlying  spirit  of  the  two  platforms,  but  the 
contrast  between  the  two  types  of  men  Ktanding"  as  candidates 
for  President  is  vastly  more  Significant.  It  is  a  conti'ust  so  great 
that  all  other  considerations  are  obscured  by  it. 

In  general  training  and  in  administrative  experience  Mr. 
Taft  is  better  equipped  for  the  Presidency  than  any  candidate 
within  half  a  century.  All  his  mature  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
public  service,  but  never  by  his  own  seeking.  He  has  been 
intrusted  successively  with  many  most  difficult  tasks — ^as  Judge, 
Commissioner,  Governor,  Secretary — requiring  wide  knowledge, 
clear  judgment,  discretion,  firmness,  tact,  and  every  one  of  them 
he  has  fulfilled  with  a  success  that  commanded  admiration  and 
inspired  confidence.  He  has  shown  himself  a  man  of  essentially 
Judicial  temperament,  not  mei-ely  learned  in  the  law,  but 
grounded  in  the  broad  principles  of  justice  and  equity — an  emi- 
nently systematic  -mind,  that  con.^idors,  weighs,  arranges  and 
adjusts  and  moves  by  logical  process  to  clear  conclusions.  While 
he  has  never  faltered  before  a  public  duty,  he  has  never  asserted 
himself,  but  has  sunk  his  own  ambitions  in  the  public  ^rvice  for 
which  he  has  been  sought.  A  calm,  cart»ful,  kindly,  quietly  force- 
ful man,  he  makes  no  fuss,  but  accomplishes  results.  If  Taft  is 
Roosevelt's  candidate,  so  much  the  more  credit  to  lloosevelt  for 
choosing  a  man  in  so  many  ways  different  fro^n  himself. 

In  contrast  with  Mr.  Taft's  record  of  successful  achievement, 
Mr.  Bryan  has  practically  no  record  whatever,  except  that  of  a 
public  speaker,  a  politician  and  a  candidate.  His  actual  public 
service  was  confined  to  two  terms  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  he  acquired  some  familiarity  with  the  politics  of  the 
caluBUs,  but  manifested  no  inclination  to  serious  study.  He  was 
an  imsuccessful  candiduto  for  the  Senate,  and  then  took  to 
political  journalism ;  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
convention  of  1896.  made  a  silver  speech  that  turned  the  heads 
of  the  crowd,  was  nominated  for  Presid'.^nt — and  defeated.  This 
is  the  sum  of  Mr.  r»ryan's  experience  in  public  life,  apart  from 
his  travels  as  a  lyceum  lecturer  and  news])a|'er  writer  and  his 
incessant  activity  in  cultivating  his  political  interests.  He  has 
never  held  a  post  of  public  responsibility,  even  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch;  in  administrative  duties  he  is  wholly  untried,  except 
as  concerns  the  s\iccessful  organization  of  his  own  candidacy. 
He  has  made  this  a  profitable  profession,  and  has  developed 
great  skill  in  the  art  which  Governor  Pennypacker  applauded 
in  Quay — "the  management  of  men  in  u^as-^es."  But  that  is  a 
qualification  for  a  "boss."  not  for  a  President. 

Taft*s  peculiar  experience  has  come  to  him  because  he  was 
recognized  as  fitted  for  it.  Bryan  has  had  no  stich  opportunities. 
This  is  not  only  because  he  has  been  always  in  opposition,  but 
because  his  habit  of  mind  does  not  suggest  his  responsible  Em- 
ployment. His  intellectual  character  is  the  reverse  of  Taft's. 
Hie  is  active,  ambitious,  assei-tive.  He  has  the  mental  alertness 
of  the  Western  journalist,  earrer  to  exploit  each  new  idea,  with- 
out stopping  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  it.  and  as  ready  to  drop  it 
and  turn  to  something  else.  He  has  shown  no  power  of  analysis, 
no  gra.sp  of  fundamental  principles,  no  capacity  for  serioni 
study,  no  sense  of  logical  proportion.  In  all  his  treatment  of 
large  public  questions  he  is  suiM^rficial,  rhetorical,  uncertain  and 
untru.stworthy.  'Hie  only  broad  grasp  that  he  has  displayed  is 
upon  the  machinery  of  practical  politics,  and  even  here,  with 
his  individual  mastery,  he  is  dangerously  nrintrary  and  erratic 
Twelve  years  of  per'si.stcnt  self-seeking  have  not  brought  dis- 
cipline to  a  mind   that   is  fundament  illy   ill-trained. 

If  we  as.sume,  as  we  may,  that  the  nation  will,  in  the  long 

run,    determine    its   own    policies,    and    expect    the    President   to 

execute  them,  which  of  these  two  contrasted  tyi)es  is  the  better 

fitted  for  such  duty*?    This  is  now  and  will  Ixvome  increasingly 

tAe  isfiue  of  the  campaign.     It  is  not  reaA\y  iv  <\vwv»,\\ow  ol  ^A^^utah 

Ji'can  or  Democrat.     Jt  is  a  quest\on  of  Tait.  or  Viv^^^iTv,  vjV^Ji^  i^ 

that  each  represents. 
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fProm  the  New  Torlt  Journal  of  OOTnmcrce,  Dem.*  July  10,  190i.] 
Bryan    wa^   the   predestined,  fan didate,    fnreordained   by   hi« 
\?n  Hiithority. 

To  Ills  prpj^otiallty,  Tv^K'h  was  nil'Heieril  to  vnr}*y  tli&  n<>|TilDa'^ 
tioTi,  he  imfl  in  afld  a  "pi dt form'*  wherewith  to  t^rry  the  i?f**t5- 
tion*  IJeing  tt  pi  ry anal  ivtt«i'limpnt,  ft  ahonli!  ruihar  \^.  called 
a  net  for  i-tLtthiiig  vatc:^.  Tli<nijtjli  innuy  liajid,s  were  permitted 
to  twist  aud  tangle  Uxv  ^traiHlB  iit  JPeovef*  the  meshes  were  de- 
vLsed  at  Lirtfoln,    Xebra.ska,  and  the  *"pUitfnriir'  41s  wt*ll   as  the 

Keatididati^  Ls  Br^^a n-madt*.  Having'  t'Hptiirtsd  the  party  he  had  bho 
frilitht  to  preKpribe  the  artiefes  of  ItM  ereed.  Instead  of  being-  tf 
elear  and  condensed  ^itatemnnt  of  pr  itif^ipleR,  it  is  the  longieat  of 
retMirded  duciiinents  of  its  kind,  with  a  hire  for  every  form  of 
discontent  and  a  promise  fur  i^\ery  eager  demand;     It  \a  lUf^ant 

»ito  cateh  and  t^  hfild  alt  for  whom  a  bait  could  be  providi^d, 
Jftxe^pt  thimc  who  think  and  I'eaRim.  form  convictions  for  tJiein* 
ftelves  and  act  upon  principles  that  they  understand.  It  m  » 
tissue  of  appeals  and  not  a  body  of  principles*  It  is  not  an 
outline    for   praftical   leg-islation   or  a  ;judieions   administration, 

wmt  a  lure  for  votes  nnd  will   lie  worthless  when  the  election  in 

rover*     Tt  is  not  intendt*d  to  last  beymd  that. 

Will  the  people  of  the  United  States  he  deluded  hy  the 
monstroiie  claims  and  the  frnUieaa  proniisea  of  William  J.  Bryan 
at  this  late  day?  Uis  appeavance  is  not  meteoric  as  when  he 
shone  forth  with  his  crown  of  thorns  and  cross  of  g-old  ^t 
( hicago  twelve  years  aj^o.  He  la  a  familinr  fig^ui*c  and  hijs 
present  exhibition  h:is  i^n'ri  w<!rkt*d  up  v%nth  theatrical  artifice. 
It  is  pyrotechnic  and  not  meteor le.  and  all  the  sticks  and'  strings 
and  wheels  are  visible  to  tht*  eye.  The  tiimnlt  and  the  shout* 
hig  cannot  In*  kept  up  for  months  and  the  people  are  liable  "to 
gvtiw  sober  and  go  to  tji inking-.  Rrery  const rnetive  and  conserva- 
tive in  fine  nee  will  iset  Uj  work  to  save  the  Government  from 
fttliin^  into  the  keeping  of  a  spiwigled  fjolitieal  at-rohat  and 
moi«ntei>Mtik.  His  elevation  to  the  head  of  a  nation  that  hm  bad  ' 
a  line  of  presidents,  worthy  at  least  of  respect,  for  a  hundred 
and  tw»^nty  years,  would  be  Um  alisiird  for  a  people  with  a  isense 
of  difjnSty  and  decorum  as  well  as  of  humor*  He  should  go  to 
a  defeat  this  time  that  will  make  miy  mibseqticnt  pretension 
grotesque  even  for  hhn* 


L 


jPrnin  th**  New  York  Eveiiliifi'  Po*ti   DenaJ 

Every  one  knows  where  Mi%  Taft  will  always  stand;  no  one 
ftin  tell  from  year  to  year  where  the  unstable  Bryan  will  land. 


TlilH  country'  tin*  Antl  tfii;*  i*f»itiitry  iie«^d»  better  i»ald,» 
li«*tter  eilnfitteU.  l>e«t*^i*  f*MK  11  ml  Uut^er  i^liithed  wftrklnjkfnten, 
Af  n  tii^lic^r  tyvt"  ^tiuii  ar4^  in  Ire  rotiiid  In  nn^'  forclR'n  eoott'trF^ 
It  ]i»i«  iind  it  netMln  n  UlaUc-f,  luort*^  vt^m^niiM^  aiiil  ni«r«-  primi- 
]»i-r(iiiH  tyite  of  (Jii*-rM  *>f  Itie  «tiil  thiin  in  ]ic»jiPieHii4?d  fjy  &t^T 
oilier    coiiufry. — Fri'-iititi^ni:    RaoHei-ell    at   Mlnnes-pollii,   Afirll   4# 

1  believe  H  to  Ue  hlf^bly  benefteln]  nnd  enCirelr  laifrfttl 
for  laborer**  to  00 lie  lo  i^lielr  i«oiito»on  luif^reilli*  Tbey  h«>'« 
,  labor  to  ttell,  nnd  if  tli4^y  ntiiotl  toi^etlier  tbey  ore  often 
Kble»  All  of  1  lie 01*  to  eooLoiiind  iM-^tter  nrU^^N  for  Ibeir  labor 
ar  more  art %oii<"Keoon  terom  iif  eoiiiloy oienl  tbnii  ^vheo  deal-' 
liilt  filiijg't?^,  for  tlie  aeeewKitleH  of  the  flloii^le  eniiiloyee  o«ay 
^oniiiet  111  10  to  aeeeiit  o«y  ferni**  o  fife  red  bim*  TIic  aeeuuia^ 
Kfttlon  of  fundi*  for  the  ttui^tM^rt  of  tlioHe  ivho  t>T'Alf*t'(C?  to 
^ater  Into  tlie  eonfroverMy.  witb  tbe  emnloyer  by  »trlkia^ 
Jh  one  of  tb<^  leK'itiaiate  ob|e(*t»(  of  «acb  orgraalBatioa^  lti» 
liaenibePM  bnve  the  rl^bt  to  aiitfOl*kt  .  oflleerti  wlio  MbaU 
aitvlMe  tbem  113  to  tb<-  eoar^e  to  be  taken  by  tbem  ia  tbelr 
relfltioaM  to  tbf^ir  euinloyer,  nnd  If  Ibe  meniberm  cbnoite  to 
l-epofie  *neb  aatliorlty  la  nay  oae  the  odieerm  luay  order 
meiiiberNt  on  i»ulii  of  e:vi»o]Mloiit  tit  Joiti  a  »tr  I  Ice.  Havian;  left 
tbeir  eiiiTjIoyoient  Ibej  liaie  the  rJ^lit*  by  iiemuaRloti  and 
Olti<«e  peaiH'-nbPtri'  iiiennH*  to  ladaee  thofii'>^  \iho  ^vonld  take 
tbeir  alaeeN  to  Joia  tlte  pteike  nod  tbeir  aolon*  They  wnmy 
9tkt  dti  tlil.i  by  violenee,  by  tbrealH  of  vloleaee»  or  hy  aay 
Mlier  et>adoot  eitoJ  valf^nl  to  dnreNH.  It  In  only  wbea  the 
nbjeet  Mm  aot  betiernieot  of  tlie  teroift  nt  tbeir  emt^lnynteitt 
.»r  some  other  Inwfnl  !»iir])fi<ve«  bat  Ik  for  an  anlnwfol  pur- 
J|»oi»e  or  where  the  lupjiitH  (hey  owe  are  oalawfal  that  tbey 
'  e-jtn  be  proiTei'Ty  re?*  trained  by  lai>v*— Ifoa.  'Wto.,  H,  T«.lV 
In  eorrejipoadenee  >vltb  Preiild^tat  ljlft'w-%Vj;tL  "ViennVm,  liV  ^^* 
Ohio   F'edjiratloii  of   Labor* 
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CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  PXJB:^. 
LICITY,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  RE 
CEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


1 


Much  has  been  aaid  dutiug^  the  piist  few  weeks  upon  the 
qvjestion  of  campaign  coutiilmitioiiii  and  publicity  witt  referenc^^ 
therieto.  A  careful  analyi^iij,  however »  of  the  utterances  anf' 
pledges  of  the  two  candidates,  the  two  National  eommiti 
and  the  law  mEikeri^  of  th^  two  parties  upon  this  subject  sh^^ 
that  the.  DeiDocratie  promises  have  been  in  all  eases  vag^ue  ai 
specious  and  in  such  terms  as  to  really  supply  little  of  the  pul 
licHy  which  they  purport  to  supply;  while  the  Ilc*publieaiis  havi 
alreJidy  actually  p^ohibitt:^d,  through  Bepublit^an  legislation 
Congress,  corporation  contributions  to  campaign  funds  and  pro- 
Tided  tor  absolute  publicity  far  in  excess  of  that  rag"uely  prom- 
ifl«d  by  the  Democratic  candidate  and  committee. 


1 


I 


Tile  Bryan-T«f|  Corv«iipc>iid«iice  on  PnbllcUr- 

The  public  campaign  for  publicity  was  begiin  by  Mr,  Bryai 
when  ou  May  37,  1908,  he  sent  to  Mr.  Taft  the  following-  tele- 
gram * 

*'I  bes  tu  HUBS  est  tbfti»  r@  lead  log  caodidates  Ih  our  re?!pcctive  par- 
tioB,  wc  join  In  asking  C()ugre:jG  to  paats  a  bill  requiring  publtcatioa  of 
ofimpalgn  coDtrlbutlons  prior  to  election.  If  you  tbiak  beet  we  can 
otb«r  candidatfle  to  unite  wiTb  us  Id  the   reqimet. 

To  this  Mr.  Taft  replied  on  May  26th* 

Your  telegram  received.  Oa  April  30th  last,  I  sent  tbc  roUowtUK 
l«tter  to  Spnntor  Burrows,  tbe  Cbalrman  ol  tbe  GonimHtpe  on  PrivlL^gfls 
and   ElptitloDJa    of   the    Senate : 

"My  dear  Mr.  Burrow.^ ;  I  sincerely  believe  that  It  would  greatly 
tend  to  the  abseoce  of  corrupt  Itm  in  polltloa  If  the  expand  it  utph  for  notol- 
Qntlon  and  election  of  all  caiidfdatea  and  all  contrlbulione  reteU'ed  snfl 
ex^penditur«g  made  hy  poLitken  i.^minltteeB  could  be  made  public,  hitb 
in  re^p^^ct  to  i^tate  and  National  politico.  For  that  reasion  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  [inHsagi^  of  the  bill  wblcb  is  now  petidSug  In  the  Senate 
and  House,  bringing  about  ttifi^  result  fio  far  as  national  polUic;  ii^  con- 
cerned. 1  mark  this  letter  personal  because  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  as-^ 
sumlng  an  attitude  m  tbe  campaign  which  it  is  qui^  poKs^fble  I  sba 
never  have  the  right  to  assume,  but  90  far  as  my  persona!  inQueni3« 
coaeerued  t  am  ^nxloni;  to  give  it  for  the  pa^HRgt?  of  tbi^  bill- 
Very  sincjerely  yours,  WILLIAM  H.   TAFT. 

Slmse   writing    the  above,   In   antswer   to   inquiry,    I    have    said   publicly  - 
tbftt  I  hoped  fiucu  a  bill  would   pas^.  ^m 
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•  ♦  The  ne^  step  in  the.  Democratic  earapaign  with  refei*?jvee  ta 
'ilectioii  luntis  was  the  insert  ion  in  their  platform  adoptf^d  at 
Ponrer  in  Jnly,  1908,  of  the  following'  plank: 

We  pledge  tbe  Democratic  party  to  thi^  enactment  of  a  law  pro- 
lllbltlng  any  corporation  from  contrihuting  to  tbe  campaign  fund  and  any 
•laltlTidual  frota  con  trl  but  lug  an  amouut  above  a  reasonable  aniount  and 
providing  for  the  publication  before  election  of  all  i;;oiitrlhutioug  above 
n  reaeionahle  minimum. 

In  taking  this  set-ond  step  with  reference  to  campaign  funds 
and  pledg-ing  the  Democratic  partj  to  the  enactraeiit  of  a  law 
prohibiting  auj  corporation  from  cnntrihnting  to  th^  can>paijfn 
fund^  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  associates  seem  qnite  as  late  as  Mt^H 


Bryan   was  personally  in   his  proposal  to  Mr.  Taft,   since   it 

1^  fact  tha^t  the  Kexjublican  party  in  Congress  had,  morf*  thun 
a  year  bt^fure  the  mcGtiiUf  of  the  Democratic  cOftvefUioHy  passed 
in  hoth  hoii.*^es  and  t^nacted  into  law  the  very  propoaition  whit-h 
tbe  t)einoeracy  pledg'ed  them.sclves  to  accomplish,  vIk,  :  ^*prohilv 
iti'iig-  any  corpoiiitjon  from  contributing  to  a  campaign  fninL*' 
The  law  enacted  by  a  He  publican  House  atid  a  llfpiibliean  Senate 
In  Jaiinary,  1R07.  and  signed  by  a  Republican  President  (m  Jan- 

tiiary  26,   IDOT,  did  the  vt-ry   thing'  demanded   by  the   Deiuucratic 
convention   nf   1{H}8,   and   dhl    it  eighteen   montliH    prior   to    the 
^n^^  ft  fig-  at  thill  COD  mention*     The  Act  passed  in  Janviary.  \^ts^  ^ 
i^K^^A  fU^pnblicau.  Hoime  and  a.  RepnbUcau  Sewaies  and  a\^vuid\ 

B^  ^'ej;niblicun  J'resident  January  25,  1&07,  1%  as  loUomm',  ''\ 
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PtJBLWlfY  OP  rAXtPAlGN  CONTklBlfTtoM}        %W 

Be    ft   viKtcied    by    the    Stmate   cmd   di^me   of    Hcpyrsi^uifithi£^s%it^* 

rUmted  f'^tatrs  of  America  in   Confrrefm  G^Aemhlfdi  That  it  fhmi  Si?  uiilawfiil 

War  any  national  bank  or  any  torporatiou  organized  by  authority  Af  any  Ihwm 

L©f  CcniKresH   to  niakt  a  money   contribution   in  connection   with  any  electloi* 

Ito  any  political  omce.     It  Hball  also  be  unbLWfuI  for  any  uDrporation  wliat- 

[«yeT  to  make  a  jponi^y  ijoutribution  In  eonnettioii   with  uny  ^leutlon  itt  wbkh 

Tr«^fid«nlig.l  and   Vico-PresidentiaJ  electors;  or  a   liepreKcntatlve  In   Congr«£a 

£   to   be   voted   for  or  any   election   by   any   State   I^eKialnture  of  a   United 

BtatRs;    Serial  or.       Every    corporation    which    shall    make    nny    boutribulLoQ 

lln   vialfitioo   of  the  (oreKcinK   proTtKions  #iha\l   be  subject  tfl   a   ftne  not  ejt- 

Iceedlng    live    thousand   dollarB,    and    every   officer   or   director    at   any    cof- ' 

pporation    who    shall    coni^eiit    to    any    caotrlbotlon    by    the    i^rgrporatlosi    in 

violation    of   the    foregoing    provisions    shall    upon    conviction    be    punished 

by  a  fine  of  not  e^ceedm^  one  thousand  and  not  Jrss  than  two  hundred  and 

fifty   dollare.  or  by   imprisonment  for    a   term  of  not   more   than   one  year, 

f<et  both  »uch  line  and  imprigonmeut  in   the  discretion  of  the  court, 

Thus  in  the  iseeond  step   iji   th(^   Dc^iuoeratk''   t^mputgn   with 
efei'^ince  to  political  funds,  they  find  thtnn*selvt?s  following  along 
|llnes  in  ivhich  the  K«publican8  hat!  already  taken  aetioii. 

Pub  I  telly  Before   Eileetloii. 

Kot  only  had  tlie   Il^jpublicanjs,  Itiiiijr  before   thii>  reeoiniiien- 

jdatlon   of   the  Bern oe rat ie    'Nutiunal   vt invention   enacted   a   law 

Iprobihitlug  corporation  eonti*ll>ntit>rKs  to  eampalgu  ftind^t  but  th« 

fEeptJbliean   party   in  the   Ilou-se   Juul,   by    imaalnit>UH   vqt^  of    Ita. 

tuisniberM,  pa£>ii^ed  an  At;t  ret^uiriiij^  euinplet-e  publicity  of  aH  cam- 

ugn   contributionK,  this  publicity   to   be   made  through  atate-f 

aents    filed    with    the    Clerk    (if    the    Hon  we    of    liepreiieutativ.es 

s'OT-  LESS  THAN  TEN  DAYS   KEFOElt:  THE  KLELTION  ,  FQij  ^ 

NKICH    THESE    FUNDS    WEUE    CONTIUHUTEa     ELcrif^i^jte 

Ifux/  fnr  thin  hill  was  vaat  bif  a  RetHiblimn,  awfi  ti^m'if  t"icjf^  li^o^f,  r 

\agaiii.H  it  ?rcf>f  (UJft  bif  a  Dvitiorrat,  ,'  .t^- 

While  the   Demoeratie   vote   was  ystpasibly   east  ^gaittp-^t ,  the 

[bilj  Heeaune  of  the  faet  that  it  required  a  report  Ironi  the  Census 

i?ith  reference  to  the  ii.ujnbe("of  votes*  cas^  in   Soi^tt^^rn  Stiites 

^nd  a  conipari.son  thereof  with  the  n qui bei-  of  wlv^p  tint]  (^olore^, 

citixens   of  v fating-  age.   the    fact    remains   thut   t^?e    l^nver^tijj 

Iparty    in  UDiigreHy,    irrei^peftive    of    sectional   Ji^^^r^i    preferred 

sacrifiee   complete   pLiblieity   in   campaign   cuntribntiorvi   *Hi4 

expe  lu  I  i  t  u  re.s  rat  he  r  tha  n  <^o  \i  pie  >v  it  h  it.  p  i  ib  ^  iej  I  y  J"e.ga  rdi  i^  g  tho , 

ftnpproiib^ioa>  by  their  own  party  leatk*rs.  of  tb*>  elrytivi?  feaneliiiits 

'  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  UaittMl  State  a. 


DemocrstJf'  PUdire  of  PubUcHy   Rel&tea   to  Oiily   a  P&rt  of  It« 

Fouil. 
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Another  important  eontraKt  belw^en  the  methods  proposed 
by  the  Demoeratie  can  tb  dates  and  committee  and  th6se 
'proposed  by  the  Ke publican  candldiifes  and  (^oiumittee  Is  in 
the  EXTENT  to  which  publicity  is  to  be  carried  in  reference 
to  lihe  amount  of  c out  ribntions  i'eeeivtid,  •H'hit  Diemoeratiia  4ii>iii*'i 
mittce.    on    the    rcwimiuondatuTJi'  of    M't\    Brvi*n' and    Mr.    Kern, 

I  passed  a  re^ohitinn  at  its  nieeting-  at  Kairview%  Mr*  Biy^ui's 
residence,  to  the  effect  th it  **lt  vvill  accept  no  individual  con- 
tribution above  $10,060,  arid  that  it  will  tniike  pnblic  Ijefpre 
elect  it  m  (tli  iftfflviftitai  roKtrntniintui  abort'  ^100."  Th1.^  promi^i 
thereforeT  is  merely  that  the  eorumlttee  will  n'lfihe  public  ,bcf6i*^ 
election  a  mtutcuient  of  all  contribntions  ABOVE  ONT^'  HtIN-* 
DilED  DOr.LAIi!^  in  anionnt,  bnt  it  tnakes  no  proml^i-  tjiat  ahy  , 
statement  ^vill  In*  made  of  the  tnftil  sum  rrveiret!,  tlie  ^uma 
which   it  pro|H,scH   to  publish  bein^--  shuply  **ALT:   I^'T)^VTt5l:At 

ICONTTniU'TlUNS   AHOyE  ONE   HI  NDRE!J  BtlLLATtS."     Thn^ 
all  contributions  reaching  the  cmnniittee  ^n  cliechs  or  sains  lelii^ 
than  $100  would  not  Im?  subject  to  pubJicatton  or  announcoueTit,'^ 
fif    any    kind.      Under    this    proviso  of  the  Democratic  pnbllciti^* 
plan,  those  desirhif*^  to  avoid  pub!i(?ity  in  contributions  in  excess' 
of  $100  could   readily  do  so  Viy   dividing  the  propcmcd  gift  iiltb / 
as  itmny  separate  cotitributions  of  $100  or  less  as  might  be  r&^ 
qtfired  to  aiuke  tlie  total  of  the  larf^^'r  sum. 
As    i  n  u  st  ntt  i  n  g   the   m  I  s  I  eu  c?  i  n  g   a  nd   v  ag  ti  e    n  lit  are.  o  t  ilk^s&  \ 
|>cinttcratie    prominent    it    is   not    unpcoptJir    to    (;.tCk\   'a.lX.g^^A^^  "^ 
the    fact   that  ^tr.   lirvan.   in   \\i^    sume    v^^w^i   M  \Ve  <!ioTKvNWov;^'t 
hi   whUdi  he  anTiounecs   with  ix    ^ourMV  *^^ "^^^T"^^  ^^\^V  ^^^^ 
pS  Flavin^  been  taken  upon   the   vv^cnTnniewtAv\.tVm^^  Y^^^^ 
ft.  TTern,  rnake.s  an  appeal'  to  tVi<?  tainaev^  ot  \M^-  ^:^^^"v 
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iT4  PUBUCITT  OF  CAMFAJQN  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

fta  appeal  ilg^ued  by  himself  and  ^Ir*  KerD  aa  tlie  candldatei 
of  the  Democratic  party,  for  cootributlonii  of  $100  or  les*, 
ftsyirtg:  **Ther^  are  hiimlireds  of  thouf;aTtds4  of  farmers  who  are 
abundantly  able  to  contribute  to  the  ('anipaig-n  fundi  there  arc 
thousands  who  coi;ld  givp  $100  apiere  without  feeling-  it;  therd 
are  tens  of  tliousunds  who  could  g-ive  ^."^0  apiece  without  feeling'" 
it,  and  still  mon^  who  eo«ld  give  $25  or  $10  or  $5/*  He  aska 
the  fanners  to  make  contributions  through  his  own  paper*  thti^_ 
Conimoner,  to  a  fai*niers'  fnnd  U>  be  turned  over  to  the  Deino^^H 
cratic  National  Committee.  The  last  Census  of  the  United  Statea^l 
showB  that  the  total  number  of  farms  in  the  United  States  (and 
therefore  the  total  number  of  faimersj  was,  in  IMO  5,739,657; 
and  presumably  there  must'  be  at  tbp  present  time  over  fl  million 
farmer«.  Suppoi^Ing  one-third  of  these  to  l?e  DemoeratSt  this 
would  give  two  million  individuals  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Bryan 
and  Mr,  Kern  to  give  sums  of  $100  downward.  Should  one- half 
of  this  number  respond  to  the  ap|>eal  the  number  of  contri- 
butions from  the  farmers  alone  w^onld  thus  be  1  million*  Sup- 
posing that  their  (contributions  w*erc  the  lowest  named  by  Mr. 
Bryan  and  Mr.  Kern — ^$5  each^ — this  would  give  from  the  farmers 
alone  a  campaign  fund  of  $5,000,OPO,  NOT  ONE  PENNY  OF 
WHICH  IS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  IN  ANY  WAY  KEPOKTED  BY 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  COM^llTTEE  in  its  vaunted 
publicity  of  campaign  contributions,  and  tbis^  of  course,  would 
alfto  leave  all  contributions  from  all  other  classes  when  be- 
low $100  in  amount,  likewise  a  matter  of  absolute  secrecy  with 
the   Bemocratic   National   Committee. 

Contrast  this  incompleteness  of  campaign  ptiblicity  wdtb 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  bill  which  {printed  in  full  on  another 
page  of  this  volume)  passed  the  Kepubliean  House  of  Ilepre- 
sentatives  May  12,  IS98,  being-  supported  by  every  Republican 
present  and  voted  against  by  p*ery  Democrat  whose  vote 
wa«  recorded.  That  bill  provided  that  the  treaaurers  of 
political  committees  shotdd,  not  less  than  10  days  before  the 
election,  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Bepreseutatives  a 
statement  showing  the  name  and  address  of  each  person,  firm, 
association,  or  committee  which  had  con tn baited  $100  or  more; 
also,  THE  TOTAL  SUM  OF  ALL  CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  AMOUNTS 
LESS  THAN  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS,  and,  third,  THE  TOTAL 
SUM  OF  ALL  CONTRIBUTIONS.  ^ 

The  promi&e  of  the  Deraoeratie  National  Committee  is  merel^_ 
to  make  pnblic  a  Btat^ment  of  the  amount  received  in  contri-" 
bntions  of  MORE  THAN  $100  EACH,     The  plan  proposed  by  the 
Republicans  and  unanimously  supported  by  them,  was  to  make 
public  before  election  the  total  sum  of  ALL  CONTIU  BUTIONSp 
whether  contributed  in  sums  below  or  aliove  the  $100  line* 


I 


Pnbllettr    nil   to   BxpCAdHureB   Fropaiied   1»r   Bepnblicauii    bm 
nc^t  Mentltmcd  br  Pemocratft, 

Still  another  and  even  more  striking  contrast  in  the  pub- 
licity plana  proposed  by  the  Democrats  and  those  by  the  Re- 
publicans is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Democrats  promise 
publicity  merely  with  reference  to  i?ontyihntion&,  and  then  only 
as  to  those  exceeding  $100  each,  but  promise  no  publicity  with 
reference  U)  the  (jhj€ei»  for  which  nny  rontrihtitions  <ire  EX- 
PEyOED;  while  the  Republican  plan  proposes  publicity  as  to 
ALL  MONEYS  received  atid  all  motieys  EXPENDED.  The  reso-^ 
lution   of  the  Democratic  committee  is  absohitely  silent  as  td^| 

Iatij^  puhUeitif  regarding  e^Tpenditures.     The  Act  passed  by  Re- 
publican   votes   in   the   House  of  Representatives  provides   that 
the  treasurers  of  political  committees  shall  report  to  the  Clerk^B 
of   the    House   prior   to   the   election    "an   itemized    statement,'^B 
showing  '*the  name  and  address  of  each  person,  firm*  association^™ 
or  conmiitf.ee  to  whom  such  political  committee,  or  any  officer, 

■      member,   or  agent  thereof  has   disbursed,   contributed,    loaned* 
advanced,  or  promised   any   sum  of  money   or  its  equivalent  of 
the  umontft  of  value  of  $10  or  more  and  the  purposes  thervof^ 
Mnd  the  TOTAL  SUM  SO  DISBURSED  *  *  »  where  the  amount 
or  vm/ue  of  such  dfsbursement     *     *     *     is  \^^%  U\a\\  $\Q."     T^e 
Je%r  of  New  York  State,   under  w^hich  the  Treas\iTer  o1  ^Ue  ^\fc- 
public&B    Nmtion^    CGnuiiitiee    promises    to    cotiAwct  \i\b  ^otU. 
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of  rerpipts  and  expenditures  also  reqiiirt^K  cmtj|ilet*?  Ht,ateni<^nts 
of  "'aU  recmpis,  ^j^ifeuflllttrcti,  tlhbiirmtncntH  and  fifibiiitirx  of 
the  eoninnttee  and  of  every  officer.  Tiiember  or  other  person  in 
ita  behalf." 

To   siun    up:      The  piiblfcity    tltemand    of   the   Denioorats   for 
',  ext'hifijon  of  corpnriition  contributions  to  canipaig^n  funds  c^otlieE; 
ta  months  afttM-  u  lippnblicJin  Con^^ress  had  enacted  and  a  Re- 
pnblfcfln  iVeisident  signed  a  law  prohihitinfi'  wueh  contri  but  ions* ; 
.Mr.    TSi'van*8    i>elated    proposal    for    an    uppc^iil    to    Con^j-ess    In 
i?ehalf  of  puhli^'ity  came  weekj^  after   Mr.  Taft   had   made   such 
an  appeal   to  tTongreHs,  and   the   kind  of  pnblleity   promiK*»d   by 
'       the  Democratic  National  Committee  include.^  only  a  small  propof- 
Ktion   of  the  sumn  which   it  wi!l   rt^ceive.   AND    NO   PL'BLICITY 
^AS    TO    EXPENDITITRKS^    Mliile    the    Republican    prqmise    of 
k       pid^iieity  includes  the  total  of  all   sums  contributed  and  COM- 
PLETE rilBLIClTY  AS  TO  EXI'KNBITURES. 
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The     PublloilT     Fledsreii     of     tbe     Dc^mocrMttO     Plntform     nnd 
CoDimlttee. 

The  publicity  protnise  of  the  Democratic  platform  ol  1908 
reads  a.s  folhnvs : 

**We  pledge  tUe  Democratic  piirty  to  the  enaetmeut  of  a  law 
prohibiting  any  corporation  from  contributing  to  a  campaiem  fund  and  any 
individual  from  contributing  an  amount  above  a  reaaflnable  maJdmum,  nitd 
provifltng  for  tht?   publication  before  election!^  of  all  sucb  coatribtitioai^/" 

The  publicity  promise  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
'of   190S,  adopted  at  the   sn^o^^tion  of  Mr.   Brj^'an    (aa  stated  in 
the  ''Commoner'*  of  July  24,  page  4 )   is  as  follows: 

Ri'solvcd:  That  the  Democratic  National  Committpe^  la  pura«aac« 
to  the  pledge  given  in  the  National  platform  recently  Adopted  &t  Denver* 
annotinc^R  that  it  ivUl  oec^pt  no  cnntributlonK  wbatRver  from  corporations; 
t^at  It  wiil  accept  no  Individual  coutrlbutiona  above  $10,000,  and  that  It 
will  make  publication  before  cipctton  of  ail  individual  contributlrna  above 
(XOO.  Contribution?  received  beforp  October  IBtb  being  publiHt^ed  on  or 
before  tbat  date  and  contHbotlonf!  received  after  that  date  being  published 
on  tbe  date  upon  wbfcb  they  are  recplved,  and  that  no  contributions  above 
|10Q  shall  be  iicq(.'pt«(]  wllbiii  three  days  of  tb9  electioa/' 

Some   Occanlcpiifi    ^'^lieu    Mr.    Brj^an   aid    not    DeHlre    Fubllclty, 

Mr.  Bryants  anxiety  for  publicity  with  reference  to  campaign 
funds  seemii  to  be  a  matter  of  comparatively  recent  develop- 
ment. Kince  charges  have  been  publicly  made  by  the  New  York 
World  and  other  leading^  newsi*aiiers  that  Mr.  T.  F,  Hyan,  in 
the  eainpai^n  of  1904,  contributed  a  large  sum  to  the  .DemO' 
cratic  campaign  fund,  of  which  $^0,000  was  sent  to  the  Demo- 
cratic St^te  Committee  of  Nebraska,  which  was  attempting 
to  elect  a  Democratic  legislutnre  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
Mr,  Bryan  to  the  Senatts  ii.»id  althouR^h  Mr.  Bryan  made  the 
aj^sertion  that  if  it  proved  true  he  wovild  pers*>nally  refund  that 
entire  sum,  no  record  has  been  made  of  any  refund  by  him  or  of 
a  disproval  of  the  World\s  chiirj^es ;  while  Mayor  Dahbnan,  of 
Om»ha.  in  an  Interview  widely  diss^niinat-ed  frankly  admits  the 
receipt  of  a  contribution  from  the  eommittet*.  which  he  says  w*as 
disbursed  by  him  in  the  vain  effort  to  swing  Nebraska  la  the 
Democratic  column,  and  adds  "the  n>imey  did  pood,  and  while 
Roosevelt  carried  the  State  by  something  like  83.000  majority, 
Berge  lost  it  by  less  than  10,000  votes.  If  we  had  bad  $t.i,OO0 
more  v\'e  would  have  curried  the  Stat,**  for  Berge,  our  candidate 
for  Governor.'*  h 

Commeuting  upon  Mr*  ]?ryan's  recent  attitude  with  reference    H 
to  contributions  to  his  L-iimiuiigns,  the  New  York  World   (l>etno-     ■ 
f  cratie)  of  June  1,,  1908.  has  the  fidlowitig: 

Mr    Bryan   eays   that   it  Thomas    F,    Ryan    contributed    either  direfitly 
i  fir  Indirectly   to   tbe   Nebraska   campaign   fund    in    19[I4    bw   will    personaliy 
I  repay    ev«^ry    cent    of   the    contribution.      Why    thlft    Hudden    seaRitivenest,    in 
.regard   to   !Wp.    Kyan  ?     Mr,    Bryan    nllowed    the   sllvef-iuine   owners    to    con 
[tribute  $288,000  to  h^^  campaign   fund  in  1896    and  there  could  be  no  more 
I  aordid   puiptj^e   tbnn   tbat  which   prompted   tho^e  eontiibutlons.      Mr,   Bryan 
I  Allowed    William     A,    Clarit,    of    Montana,    to    contribuUj    to    his    campaieu 
I  fund,    and    there    has    been    no    mure    uotorloua    iiorruijtionljst    in    American 
jpoMtlcH.      Mr:    Bryan    gladly    accepted    political    aEJ^tf^Lnnte    from    Richard 
[c raker,    and    there    Is   no    ffreat    mystery    an    to    where    Mr.    Oroker   got    It. 
[A    candidate    who    should    be    grateful    to    Clark    and    Crok^r    need    not    be 
loverly   nan  earn  iHh   about    Kyan.      BeHldes,   Mr.   Hyuii'a  ^ift\in*i>«A.  ^v^i^*-'?   ^^-"^ 
ftpeiil  in  %  njoRt  sanctified  caune.     Ttie  Hqn.    y\m  ^it\i\TOaiv  v^^^^^^  ii,¥c*ft\Vfr 
tlmt  iw  dfsburned    ti ;   that  not  a  tent  ot  \t.  wa*  u&tft  Xi*  'tveX'^  ^i^x^^t    'ax!.^\_ 
hat  it   wafi  all   devoted   to    th^   State  cum^aiftn.     Ws.'^    ^  UvtA^^Tv  '^^^^^^^ 
^en  ejected,  Mr.   Bryan  would  have  been  s«nt.  to  Iht  ViXiU^A  'SiVa^^^^J^^M 
d  Mr,  Ry&n's  tainted  contrlbullons  wo\i\d  ^va^t  "^^vis.  ^xl^^^\^  »ik»^cxv™™ 
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The.  New  York  World  in  its  special  publication  issued  in 
February,  1908,  entitled  "The  Map  of  Bryanism;  Twelve  Years 
of  Demagogy  and  Defeat"  says,   (pages  12,  Vi  and  14)  : 

If  the  obvious  self-interest  of  the  silver  miners  in  the  16  to 
1  cru8^,de  carried  on  by  Democrats  and  Populists  in  1896 
had  been  as  well  understood  as  it  should  have  been  the  names 
of  these  men  would  be  as  closely  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  the  Silver  Trust  as  I^ockefeller's  is  with  oil  or  Armour's 
is  with  beef.  The  people  have  been  made  well  acquainted  in  recent 
years  with  the  names  of  the  men  interested  in  beef,  in  oil,  in 
tobacco,  in  coal,  in  copper,  in  iron  and  steel  and  in  other -com- 
modities the  production  and  sale  of  which  is  believed  to  be  gov- 
erned by  trusts.  How  many  of  them  know  or  have  heard  the 
names  of  the  producers  of  silver,  in  whose  behalf  you,  Mr. 
Bryan,  worked  as  zealously  as  any  trust  law3'er  ever  did  for 
his  client?  When  the  Republicans,  after  many  years  of  evasion, 
finally  refused  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  miners,  the  latter 
9ia.ttVi*^Uy  eo.ught  the  assistance  of  the  Populists  and  the  Demo- 
crats, and  their  reception  was  more  cordial  than  they  had  dared 
to  hope  for.  As  you  yourself  will  doubtless  agree,  the  most 
powerful  advocate  thus  gained  was  William  Jennings  Bryan,  of 
Nebraska. 

Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  assisted  in  fi- 
nancing your  theory  that  50  cents'  worth  of  silver  bullion  ought 
to  be  worth  a  dollar: 

Contributions   to    Mr.    Bryan*fi    Canipaigm    Fund. 

Marcus    a   Daly,    Montana,   principal   owner   of   the    Anaconda 
Mine.      This    sum   ot   $159,000.00    rcpresentB    Mr.    Daly's 

own    contribution    and   f«iimfi    collected   by    him     $159,000.00 

David    H.    Moffat,    First    National    Bank,    Denver,    Col ;  18,000.00 

W.    S,    Stratton,    Colorado     ov.ner    of    Independence    Mine    . .  12,000.00 

William    A.    Clark,    of   Montana    45.000.00 

Dennis    Sbeedy,    Colodado    Naiicnal    Bank,    Denver,    Ccl 7,500.00 

Charles   D.    Lane,  of   California 15  000.00 

D.    M.    Hyman,    Denver,    Col 7,500.00 

Other    Colorado    mining    interests     6,000.00 

Utah    mining    interests    18,372,70 

,Tbe,  Treasurer  of  the  fund  was  J.  R.  Walker,  of  Walker 
Bros..  Ba'nkers,  Salt  Lake  City.  The  chief  individual  con- 
tributors were  as  followa ; 

J.  E.  Bamberger,  Prepident  DaJy-West  Mining, Company    ....  250.00 

W.   W.    Chisholme,    Mine   owner 260.00 

John    Beck,    Mine   owner    500.00 

T.    R.    Jones,    Ore    buyer    250.00 

O.   J.   Salsbury,   Mine  owner    500.00 

Frank  Knox,   President  National   Bank  of  Republic    100X)0 

J.-  McGregor,    Mine   owner    300.00 

Centennial    Eureka  Mine    1,500.00 

Daly- West    Mining    Comppny    500.00 

W.  S.  McCormick    President  Utah  National   Bank    300.00 

First    National    Bank    of    Park    City    600.00 

Salt    Lake    Valley    Loan    and    Trust    Company     500.00 

Daly    Mining    Company     1,000.00 

BulHon-Beck    Mine     1,000.00 

P.  Parnsworth,  Manager    Bullion-Beck  Mine    250.00 

R.  Gi  Chambers  and  others,  owners  Ontario  Mine 2,000.00 

Swansea   Mtning   Company    200.00 

Mammoth    Mine     249.00 

Mammoth   Mine   emDiovees    . ; 120.00 

Mammoth   Mining   Company 1,000.00 

Eureka    Hill    Mining    C  >mpany    242.00 

Oemini    Mining   Company    12i2.00 

Godiva   Mining   Company   employees    34.00 

Swansea   Mining   Company ; 69.00 

John    Beck.    Mine    owner     300.00 

Bullion-Beck    Mine    employees     537.00 

Geyser   Mine  employees    • 116.00 

Horn    Silver    Mine    employees    307.00 

John    Beck    800.00 

Total    chntributlonR    of    the    silver    mine    owners    to    your 

campaign    fund     $288,000.00 

These  coutributious,  as  you  doubtles55  know,  Mr.  Bryan,  were 
all  recorded  jft  the  books  of  the  DemooratJc  National  Com- 
mittee, althoiifjh  in  your  eloquent  appeals  for  publicity  of  politi- 
cal contribiitions  3'ou  have  never  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
silver  interesU-i  /Jjianced  your  Presidential  campaign, 

.  It  Im  he^tter  tor  tliia  ooiinlry  t«  feed,  clotl^e,  a-nd.  laiowwe  t%u« 
ow-w  laUnr  in  thim  eouril ry  tliam  to  »u  M>ort  loreiKVi  Va\»oie  \si 
QtAcj-  cauntri^m    ^Ith    our   money. -II,   K.  T^Dirl^e*. 
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The     Wew     Yi*rk     Wfirlil     on     (lie     Uxan     Contribntlon     tw     the 
A*:-lirii>i.kii    (;iini|iiitR^n  Fniiil   of   10*»-1, 

IFrom  the  New  VorJt  Workl^  May  SO,  lOOSj 

Aft<?r  the  Den  lot*  ratio  National  Convent  ion  of  1904  had  nomi- 
[•nated  Alttin  II    Pai*Uer   for  the   Fresiilentiy^   William   J.    Bryan 
e turned  to  liiis  Koine   in  NeliniJ^ka  and  lieg'an  a  qniet  campuij^n 
secure  fov  himself  a  seat  in  the  United  Statea  Senate.     The 
State  leg-isiature  to  he  elected  in  November,    190i.  would  have 
'the   choosing:  ^^'f  "'  EJenator.     It  was  the  hope  of  Mr,   Bryan  and 
Ijt^ief  of  his^  friends  thrit  by  an  ag'gTessive  camjialgfn  Nehraiika 
could  be  carried  for  the  Denioeniey  and  that  a  liemocratic  legis- 
lature wotdil  elect  him  to  the  senate.     At  the  St-  Lauif*  conven- 
tion Mr,  Bryan  had  assailed  fii*rcHy  Judg-e  l*arkei"  a«  a  candiclut*! 
3f  plutocratic  interests  and  had  attaeltcd  by  name  Angust  Bel- 
[yiont    and    other    New    Yorker-s    who    were    baeldn^    the    Park&r 
eanipaign.     After  a  \vr*ck  of  reflection   Mr,  Bryan  aunounceif  in 
formal  statement  that  he  would  fmjiport  the  ticket,  but  with 
[the  following  threat:     *'A.s  iioon  as  the  election  iy  over  I  shall, 
t^ith.    the    hctp    of    tho^e    who    believe   as    I    do,    undertake    to 
Korganis^e  for  the  campaign  of  19 OS,  the  object  being-  to  laaralial 
ythe  frientls  of  popular  government  within  the  Denioeratic  party 
to  a  support  of  a  radical  and   progressive  policy  to  make  the 
l>emocratic    party    an    efficient    instrniiiciit    for    securing    relief 
fron^  the  plutocratic  element  that  eontnd.s  the  Republican  party 
and,  for  the  time  being,  U  in  control  of  the  Demuct^atic  party. 

Within  two  month.s  after  this  declaration,  there  was  accepted 
^lor  Mr.  Bryan'8  interests  the  smn  of  $20,000,  eontributed  by 
'he  prince  of  phitucrats,  Thomas  F.  Jtyan. 

T.  S,  iVllen  is  the  brother-in-law  of  Wm,  J.  Bryan.  He 
oarried  a  sister  of  the  Nebraska  candidate.  Mr,  Alien  was 
ehairmaa  of  the  Democratic  ^tate  CeT>tral  Conmiittee  of 
S'^cbraska  in  1901  and  .still  holdt;  that  uftice.  He  is  the  coniidant 
and  recognized  political  agent  of  Mr.  Bryan. 

The  Deinocratic  NutionaL  Cani[Mi.ign  of  1904  waa  ua)med 
lieiiy  by  August  Belmont  and  Thon^as  IP.  Kyan.  Each  gave 
^50,000  to  start  the  caniiaiign  fund,  and  after  election  had  to 
make  up  a  considerable  delicieney.  WiUiant  i\  Sheehan  ami  De- 
Lauce^y  Nicoll  were  their  principal  poUticai  advisers.  Thofna,s 
"itrggart  held  the  noniinal  position  of  chairman  of  the  Committer, 
ii[t  the  four  men  named  vvei*e  in  control.  Mr,  Bryan  kne^v 
jthem,  their  records,  and  the  .interests  they  had  at  stake. 

t^arly   in   the  iall   of    1904,   Mr,   Allen,   the   brother-iu-lav\'   of 
^Ir,    Bryan,  came  to  New    York   to  con^sult  the  campaign  man- 
m>-<frH  and  to  solicit  funds  to  pi^omote  the   Nebi'aska  campaign, 
^hitdi  had  for  its  principul  object  the  eJet'tion  of  Mr,  Bryan  to 
ihe  I'nited  States  Senate.     Mr.  Allen  liad  a  conference  xvith  Mr, 
Sheebnn  and  Mr.  NicolL     He  did  not  see  Mr.  Jtyan*  but  the.  two 
lawyers  reported   to  the  financial  backers,   Ryan  and   Behnont. 
|the  progress  of  the  uegotiationH.     As  a  result*  Mr.  Ryan  agreed 
contribute   personally    $20,000   to    help   along   the    Nebraska 
campaign*     In  order  to  disguise  the  source  ol  this  contribution^ 
Ryan   gave  his   check  to  Mr.   Sheehan,   wlio  In  turn   gavti 
other  checks  for  the  amount  to  Mr.  Allen.     The   New  Yorkera 
^lieved  they  were  negfitiating  w  ith  the  author i;6ed  agents  of  Mr. 
try  an.      Furthermore,   they    gained  a   distinct   impression   that 
fchey  were  to  receive  something  in  return  for  Mr,  I^yan's  money. 
That    Romethfug,    so   they    understood,    was    to   be    Mr,    Bryan's 
5 pen  and  unqualitied  4sitpi>ort  of  Judge  Parker  in  the  National 
Campaign,   and   further,   that   he   w^ould   let   up   in    his   att-acks 
mi   th«^   linanciers  who  were  backing  the  caui[iaign,     Mr.   .4.Ueii 
accepted    the    $30,00[)   given    liy    Mr.    Ryan    and    went    back    tu 
^'ebraska  to  spend  it  in  attr<^mpts  to  c^irry  the  State  for  Bryan. 
It   iw   on    record    that    Mr.    Bryan    did   conic    out   in    favor   of 
J^udge  Parker,  indtJr.siug  his;  CiincUdacy,  and  made  speeches  urg- 
Jig  radical   Democrats  to  vote  for  the  party *a  nominee.     It  also      ^ 
BS)    noticeable  that   in    his   campaign   speeches    of  the   year   Mr.      H 
?lryan  did  not  continue  his  assaults  upon  Mr.  BehaotLt,  vi,^d.  \?q&     V 
ather   tinanciei',s    ^vhn   were   condnci'vnK   t\ve.  ^a-XAtiw^  v;  ■■a»\w^vi^vv . 
^Mr.   Rvan  thought  for  a  tinae  that  "he  v?^^  ^eA,Vv\i^  ^v%  vcvtimft.^- ^v 
wf.rth.     The  ejection,  however,  aat^hed  a\\  \*\T\uy..    ^<i^  *^^^  ^^'"^J 
Jttdffv  raikvr  defeated,  but  ^ebru^ka.  d\d  uo\.  e^^^i^  -a.  XifeTSx^^'a-v 
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legiKlatiirti  Hod  Ml*.  Bryan  wa-s^  not  fhosen  in  the  United  States 
Senal**,  Nebraska,  despite  Mr.  Ryan's  120*000,  gave  a  TlepuliJicau 
plnraUty  iif  86,000  for  Uooi^evelt,  and  Mr,  Bnrki'tt  wai?  &ent  tu 
the  aenatp  as  a  RepnbUc^an.  A  few  daj's  afti^r  the  election  .Mr- 
Bryan  piibliwhed  in  hi;^  puptM%  *'The  Commoner/'  the  followmg: 

'The  Democratic  party  has  ncstbing  to  gain  by  oatering  to  organised 
aod  prftlatory  ^liialtb.  tt  mui^i  not  uuly  i3o  without  such  nupportt  but 
It  can  strengthen  Itaelf  by  Inviting  jjpem  niid  onipfaotlc  oppoHitton  to  tlmsi? 
Blemfiit^.  The  cumpaign  Junt  clnjfpcl  pbows  tbst  it  U  inexpedient  from  the 
BUndpoint  of  policy  as  It  Jp  wrnns  frotd  the  KtiiadtMifnt  jat  primuple  to 
^attempt  any  concillatioD  of  tbp  indu«trlftl  deapoia  wbo  are  gradually  gettiflfi 
cotitroi  of  all  tbe  avenuep  of  wealib/' 

In  an  editurial  in  the  issi^e  In  which  the  uLjcjvc  Ktaieiiient 
was  printed    (May  30,    1908)   the  World  says: 

"Having  been  an  ardi^nt  advpc!ftte  ot  Campaign  Fund  PublleUy, 
^bawn  by  hla  telegraoi  to  secretary  Taft,  Mr.  Bryan  will  presuinably  UiauV 
tbe  World  for  affording  publicity  to  T.  F,  ttyana  contribution  of  fai^OOO 
In  1B04  to  help  elect  Mr  Bryan  lo  the  United  States  Senate  from 
Nebraiika,  Thin  money  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Bryan'a  brother-in-law. 
wbo  was  bia  confldenMnl  politlc&l  ndvlwen  a»  well  as  chairman  of  tbe 
State  committee.  Tbal  it  waii  Intelligently  expended  In  promoting  Mr. 
Bryan's  hopelesi;  candidacy  we  have  no  doubt.  However  tainted  thtit 
f 20^000  may  have  b^en  at  ita  soun^e,  It  was  sancltlfied  in  the  useii  to 
whlcb  it  vcn^  put.  Just  Ha  tbe  $2SS,000  wan  nanultilie^  whlcb  tbe  silver 
miners  contributed  in  1896  to  help  elect  Bryan  and  create  an  unlimited 
market  for  tbeir  product.  •  •  •  *  Mr.  Hyan's  120,000,  wbicb  went 
to  aid  BryiinlMii  In  1904,  adds  a  new  argumetit  to  tbe  already  overwhelm' 

Ilng  masij  ot  reaBona  why  campaign  publicity  should  be  eatabliahed  by  law." 
Bryan's  CliAriieter  am  ReT^ol^d  hy  thti  R^^an  Boodle  Scanditl. 
IFrom  the  Nev  York  Preas.  June  §,  LWJS.J 
William  Jennings  Bryan's^  statement  alK>nt  the  Ryan  con- 
tribution to  the  Nebraska  campajgn  in  11)04  is  al)  that  mi|^ht 
have  been  expected  from  a  practical  politician  trying-  to  take 
the  tntrse  olf  an  ugly  bnsiness.  Mr.  Bryan  coidd  not  look  the 
facta  in  the.  face  and  deal  with  them  broadly  and  boldly.     All 

I  that  he  has  attempted  to  do  i.^  to  shape  th*3  course  of  the  inei-  ] 
dent  so  as  to  escape  its  woryt  effects  on  hinusclf  and  his  party* 
So  he  starts  out  by  giving-  his  own  version  of  what  thti 
charges  are.  In  order  to  strengfthen  his  denial  of  them  h%^ 
e^lact£^  the  moKt  reckless  acciij^ations  abont  the  gift  of  the 
$15,000  or  $90,000  by  Mr.  i?yan  and  includes  them  in  the  indict- 
ment. From  the  Democratic  newspaper  moFst  bitterly  opposed 
to  his  renoini nation  he  tjikes  the  charge  that  the  Ryan  boodle  w&a 

■  given  to  proenre  his  open  and  unqualified  support  of  Judge 
Parker. 
It  is  easy  for  Mr.  Bryan  to  score  a  point  aigainst  this  charge 
by  pointing  to  the  record,  whidh  show^a  that  he  came  ont  for 
Parker  as  soon  as  the  nomination  was  made,  supporting  him 
Juat  as  strongly  on  the  day  before  election  as  he  did  at  any 
trme  before  the  Ryan  money  was  sent  to  Nebraska, 

The    rest    of    Mr.    Bryan\'i    formal    statement,    which    refers 
to  the  charges  that  have  not  l>een  disproved — the  meat  of  the 
disputc^ — is  a  sad  mesa  of  evasion  and  quibble.     Thus  he  quotea 
Rrother-in-Law  Allen  and  Mat>  Friday  Dahlman  as  declaring  that 
the  money  in  question  came  from  the  National  cr*mmittee.     '*Mr, 
^L      Allen  says  that  he  never  saw   either  Mr.   Sheehan  or  Mr,  Ryan 
^B      and   I  have  no  rea.son  to  dcmbt  his  word*'*     This  does  not  con- 
flict  with  the  confession  of  Mr.  Dahlman  that  he  sent  Mr.  Allen 
to   Xew   York  to   raise  money    for  the   Nebraska  campaign  and 
that  Mr.    Allen  came   back  with   $15,000.     The  denial  does   not 
show  that  the  money  conld  not  have  come  from  Ryan  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Allen  did  not  see  either  Ryan  or  Sheehan.     Mr. 
Dahlman    does   not   dispute   that    the   money   wa^   Ryan's.     Mr. 
Bryan   has   tatked   with   ^tr.   Allen   about  the   baainess,   biit   he 
^L      does  not  disclose  the  name  of  the  particular  individual  who  paid 
H      over  the   cash  that  the    brother-in-law  took  back   with  him  to 
^P      Nebra.sk a  -when  he  came  Ui  Wall  street  to  get  it. 
^B  n'hen    the    Democratic    leader    proceeds    from    this    kind    of 

^B      quibbling  to  the  assertiofi  that  if  Mr.  Ryan  did  give  the  money, ^^ 
^m     which  he  stiU  refuses  to  admit,  it  wa,s  without  his  knowledg&^| 
^F     or  ctjusij'nt*     Furthermore,  Mr*  Bryan  declares  that  in  any  event ^ 
h^   "had  but  a    remote  personal  intrcrest   in  the  Nebraska  cam- 
[juig-ii  that  yea/",*'     Jf  that  is  so  why  does  he  take  %\w\\.  im  aA;.\v\j& 
penionn!    in  Unrest    in    the    Ryan    contribuUo\\    to   the   ii.toYc^^\A 
^amps^ig^n  ?    And  how  does  the  Ryan  contributioTi,  U  \t  ^^a^  iiisA^ 
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without  his  knowledge  or  consent  to  a  campaign  la  which  he 
had  only  a  reinot-e  perianal  interest,  make  him  **unwiUing"  to 
be.  In  the  slIn-hteKt  Uf'irrfe.  f>bli^mte(l  Ui  any  favor-seeking-  L-or- 
poration?"  if  he  knew  nt>thiiig;  about  the  lij^an  g^ift  to  tinj 
xNebrtiwlia  fund  ami  haci  no  personal  izitei-est  in'' the  outcome  o| 
that  L^untt'Ht,  he  i.s  uo  more  olilijtfatfHl  to  a  corporation  h^  this 
pat-tii'iilar  liyan  gift  than  ht*  would  be  by  Kyan  boodie  sent 
to  tlie  ,Xevv  York  Slate  Committee  of  his  own  party  or  even  by 
a  Uynw  gift  to  the  Uepnlilifiin  State  Committee  of  Pennsylvania 
or  Virg^jnia,  Wliy  Mr,  IJryaii  shi>ui(J  ^*^o  down  in  his  nwn^porket 
to  ret m  1)11  rwe  Mr.  iiyiin  in  tht*  eirfMrnstances*  described  by  the 
Xel>rasi(an   is  a   qye^stion   that  nmy   well   pni^zle   anybody. 

Vet  the  Denioeratic  candiflati^  for  the  Pr^^wftienrv  does  not 
alisolnteiy  bind  himaelf  tr*  ivtuin  to  Mr.  i^yaji  the  eontribn- 
tion  of  whieh  he  had  no  km a\  knlirc  made  to  a  eanjpaiffn  in  wiiieh 
be  had  only  a  "remote  persimai  interest/'  La.st  week  he  ydetti^'-ed 
himself  to  nmke  restitution  if  Mr.  iUan  eontributed  the  money » 
Now  he  qnalities  this  pronjise  l>y  deniandlng^  that,  as  a  condition 
of  the  reimlmrwemetit,  a  partlenlor  Xew  York  iiew.spaper  whieii 
he  names  shall  prove  that  Mr.  Ryan  g^ave  the  money  'with  thi* 
nnderj^tandini^-  that  it  wrmkl  Ix!  ijs<hJ  in  the  Xebraska^-ampaigm" 
tnasmucb  as  Mr.  Hryan  in fe rent! ally  re^^^er^e^  the  rig^ht  to  Im» 
the  sole  \\idge  of  whether  the  proof  is  suiTieient  he  has  a  large 
loophole  throiig^h  which  be  eaii  welch  on  hiw  promise  to  make 
restitution  to  the  New  York  I'ortnnatus. 

Thiii  incident  U  of  no  g-reat  consequence  in  itself  in  a 
eontf^st  which  already  has  been  jiiaiked  by  the  lavish  secret 
use  of  funds,  and  ii  is  abnont  academic  in  relation  to  the  dead 
paat  of  tiie  lt04  cam[jka(gji.  But  it  is  of  hnmense  importance  in 
so  far  na  it  reveals  the  eharactt*r  and  attitude  of  toe  man 
who  will  L»e  one  of  the  nominees  for  the  Presidency  uf  th> 
rnlte<i    States, 

\  Tli**   I'wbllC'Ky  Btil   E*iiiiiied  by  Heuntilfefin  Voten  in   the  House 
It  ml    Oii^iiUNed    Uf-    mil    Deiiiijeriiiii, 

A  bill  i  IL  \L  2()M:J)  pro^idin;!  for  pnl)i1ei1y  of  eontribntion* 
J  made  for  the  purpose  of  inHneacing  electiotis  at  whkh  Represent* 
Jatives  in  Congresij  are  elected,  prohibitiug  fraud  iu  registratioas 
Imnd  elections,  and  providiiif^  data  for  the  apportionment  of  Kep- 
Iresentativew  among-  the  Htiites. 

Be   it    cnai'tcd,  ^cU\.   Thnt   tlie   term    "political    coDimittee"    uud^r    the 

{"  irovi^ions    of    this   act    abaU    Include    the    nAMoniii    commltteieu    of   all    po- 
Itluai     parties    and     the    naltonal     Congreiisiyufll    cupipLilgn     Lommlltees    of 
'all     pqbUcal     partieiti    B,a<1    an     utionvtlttf^f^,     asiwciatloti?^,     or    orgtioLzatiatis 
lvhii:h    phfill    Sii    two    or   more   StatrH    inBuenco    the    roi^Lilt   or  fittenipt   to    in- 
iuence    Tiie    result    of    an    eUctloo    at    wlik'h    Repri?Biinativei«    In    Congresa 
l&re  to  be  clcictod. 

Sec.  2.  That  every  poJJtkul  coTDtQiltep  as  di^flntMi  In  this  act  shall 
_Bve  a  chairman  EiTud  a  trea^<>urcr.  It  shall  bt  the  dui^*  of  tli?  treasurer 
lui  keep  a  dtfUiJled  and  exact  actnUDt  of  all  money  or  It^  e^qulvalent  re- 
ceived by  or  proralKed  to  suth  commit tfc  or  any  memb*?r  thereof,  or  hf 
or 'to  any  pei-bjon  acting  under  Its  autbority  In  Its  bebalt,  and  tnfl 
liame  of  eircry  person,  Arm,  lis.so<:latlon,  or  pommltt&e  from  whom  re- 
ieived,  and  ~of  all  expLndlturife,  ditlburstmiiitk],  and!  prumiRos  of  pay- 
btiut  or  dLsibursement  made  by  the  committee  or  any  mem  bet  thereof: 
t  by  any  t^errfon  acting  under  Its  authority  or  in  ItR  be  hair  nnd  to  wbom 
_,atd;  distributed,  or  dl»burised,  Ko  officer  or  member  of  such  [committee,  or 
iiber  persMU  attinp;  undrr  ILj^  authority  or  In  Its  behalf,  Bball  receive  any 
iponey  or  Its  equivalcatn  or  txpend  or  proml&e  to  ejcpend  any  money  oti  be- 
bail  of  gUL'h  commlttoe  until  after  a  cbairman  and  treasurer  of  «ueh  asm.- 
alttee  ahall  buve  been  rhotien. 

Sec.  3-  Tbat  evt'ry  p&yment  or  digbursemeni  mnde  by  a  political  com- 
,iiittee  *?xteedifig  $10  In  amount  bc^  evidenc-fd  by  a  receipted  bill  ^tatln^  tbe 
liarticular?  of  expense,  and  every  Bucb  record^  vouther,  receipt,  or  ac- 
bount  aball  Le  preserved  for  fifteen  mooth^  after  the  election  to  wblcb  tt 
Iglatta. 

Sec  4.  Tbat  whoever,  at-ttnK  under  the  auttijrity  or  In  behalf  of 
ktcb  fiflilltical  coTnmlttee,  wbether  uh  r  mimber  tbereuf  or  otberwl?Me,  ra- 
Blvea  any  contributl'^nK  payments  loan*  glft^  RdvAncf-,  deposit,  or  prutnUe 
t  money  or  it3  equivalents  f^halL  on  denmnd,  ."iitd  In  any  event  witbht  five 
lays  after  the  receipt  of  sueb  contrlbkitlon,  paymciit.  loun,  e*ft,  ftdvuace.  de» 
oeitt  or  promii^e,  render  to  the  trea*?tjrer  or  atiuh  polUit^al  coniroHtee  a 
eta  lied  accottnt  of  tbe  Fame,  together  wttb  tlie  nanje  nod  adiare^s  from  wtiom 
ecelved,  otid  said  triagurer  ahiall  fortbwith  enter  th&  eame  in  a  ledger  or 
tecord  ta  be  kept  by  him  for  tbat  purpose.  t 

Sko.  5.  That  the  treasurer  of  axicb  p(iUttco.l  rtniRTViViV*'.*  ^XvfcVX,  vtriV -tix^x^. 
ban    fliteen    day  a  and    not   lesR   tbati   ten    ^ay^   Ttjetiirt    a^    e\^tWci\\  ^V  ■^>^^'!ti.'' 
eprpffiitativ^s  }u    Cong^reE-s   are   to  be   eTef^t^a    \xi  t^c\   o^  Ttvote  ^v&Xvs,,  ^''^'H— _ 
file  office  ot  tfte  rierk  of  the   Hcu^e   of    Repri^ft^nl^lX'^^ft   s^^-  ^^*^^*^^^ 
C,    with   safd    ClPvK.    ati    itemized    flrtai\er\    felMemf^ftl.   ft'wc.T^  ^'' J^l^c^T  tA 
SBurer  and   conHsrmlng   ig   ih&   ret^ulremen^s    ol   V\i<t  toW^^^^'t  ■fft'^^™'* 
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thl^  acfi,  U  snail  also  he  ths  duty  of  Raid  treasurer  to  Ble  a  Flmilar  and 
haul  !^tat(enitat  with  said  Clerk  wHliiii  thirty  days  after  buuLi  eleciLaii.  sm  ' 
flnal  auitenitot  ulso  to  be  sworn  to  by  Hiii'l  treasurer,  «intl  to  ttmform  _ 
tbe  reautremtnls  of  the  folJowUis  B^ctUm  pf  this  act.  The  staltintfats  a 
tlett  with  tin?  Clerk  of  the  House  tshtill  be  prcHervpd  by  him  for  fiftee 
mouthFi,  and  i^b^LL  be  a  part  of  the  publle  records  ul  hla  offlce,  and  ibal 
be  opcD   to  public  In&pc^ctlou. 

Sel",  €;  That  the  ^tatomeatB  requirt^d  by  the  preiediiig  i^ectlon  of  thi 
Act  ^hfill  »tate  : 

PlrsL  The  ofluie  and  address  of  each  [>erHon,  firm,  flti;Bof/tattrTO»  or  cos 
mittee   who   or    which   haa    croiitrlbutett,    promised^    loaued^    or   advunotd 
such  pnlltkii];  rqiuinittce.  or  aay  ofllcer,  niisfiiher,  or  agent  thereof.  eitta*;r 
one  or  more    ItemK,   n^n^y  or  its  equivalent  of    the   aifgregate  amount 
value  of  $100  or  more. 

Second.  The  total  sum  contributed,  prnmlbied,  loaned,  or  advanced  to 
sut!h  politkttl  committee,  or  to  any  bmcer.  mptnbpr,  or  agent  thereof  In 
amonutB    leBs;    than    :fiOO  ; 

Third.     The  total  sum   of  all   t^on t rib ut ions,   promises,   loans,    and   ad- 
vances   received    by    sucb    political    cnmmlttee    or   atiy   offi<j«r,    member, 
a^ent  thereof  ; 

Fimrth.     The  name  and  address  of  each   persoo,  trni,    ass^ofjlatlou, 
committee   to   whrnn    aiich    pnlHical    committee,    or   any   offltjer,    mtinWr.    __ 
a^«nt  thereof,  has  dlshurfied,  dlstrihuted,  odntrtbuted,  loaned,    advanced,   or 
promised  any  mxm  of  mbney  or  its  equivalent  of  thf?  amonnt  or  value  of  |io 
or  morp*  and  the  purpose  thereof ; 

Fifth,     The    total   sum   disbursed^   diiJtrlhuted.   coutribntfld,    loaned.    ad| 
ynnced,  or  promlaed  by  aucb   political   committee  ^   or   any   offlcor,    mem  be 
or  agent   thereof,   where  the  amount  or  value  of  such  dtpburwment,  distr 
bution,  loan,  advaocei  or  promi-?«  to  aoy  one  person,  firm,  aEisnclatlon,  loai 
advance,  or  i/romlse  to  any  one  person,  firm,  aesoclatioa.  or  eommittef^ 
on©  or  nutjre  Items  Is  less  than  $10: 

Sixth.  The  total  sum  disbursed,  distributed,  contributed,  loaned,  ad- 
vanie^,  or  promised  hy  such  poUticni  cfommittee  or  any  officer,  meTOiber,  or 
agent  thereof. 

3&0,  7.  That  every  person,  firm,  as^oclntlon,  or  comniittee.  cxuept  po- 
Lltlcal  commlttee^i  an  hi^re],uhef^:>re  debued,  thaL  shall  expend  or  promlae  auy 
sum   of  money  or  other  thing  of  valutj  amouDting  to  SGO  or  mote   for  the 
pyrpore  of  ipAnencing  or  controlling,  in   two  or  more  States,  the  result  of 
an  election  at  which  HepreHentnttvee   to  the  Congress  of  the  United   Stales 
are  elected,   unloss  he  or  It  shall  Contribute  the   saoie  to  a  pollticai  com.^ 
mittee  as  hereinbefore    denned,   shall  file  the  statements  of  the  same  und< 
oath  as  required  by  section  6  of  this  act  In  the  office  of  the  Cli?rk  of  tl 
House  of  Repre*3entntlves,  at  Washington,  D.   C.,   which  stat<'ments  i§hall 
held  by  said  clerk  in  all  respects  a?  required  by  section  5  of  this  act, 

Sep,  8.  That  ony  persfon  may  In  conne<!tirJn  wHh  sueh  elect  Inn  in^f^ 
and  pay  from  his  own  private  fundji  tar  ths  purpoi^e  of  influencing  or  iJOU' 
troning,  In  two  or  more  States,  the  result  of  an  eleetlon  at  which  Hepre- 
s«ntBtlv^B  to  the  Compress  of  the  United  States  ari?  elected*  all  personal 
eipeuBefi  for  hia  traveling  and  for  purpo^ea  Incidental  to  traveling,  for  sta- 
tionery and  postage,  and  for  telegraph  and  telephone  Bervice,  withotit  belog 
anhjet't  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 
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^H  Si&c.  9,  Tbat  the  fare^i^ing  provisions  of  this  act  ahnli  not  apply  to  tb^^_ 

^B  proprietors  and  publisherB  of  pubtlcattons  If^sued  at  regular  intervals  In  r^^H 
^V.  tipect  to  the  ordinary  conduct  of  their  business,  and  nothing  contained  t^^H 
^"■'      this  act  shall   limit  i^r  atfect  the  right  of  any  person   to  spt^nd  money    fo^^* 

proper  legal  expenses  in  maintaining  or  contcstltig  the  results  of  any  elec- 

tltou. 

■  S£^t  ^0.  That   every   person   wHlf^illy    violating   any   of   the    foregnin^^H 

t»m visions  of  this  act  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  1F1,0I>^H 
or  Unprimned  not  more  than   one  year,  or  both.  i^H 

Brc.   11.  That   if.    at   any    elcctioTi    for    ffeprssentatlve   or    Delegate   It^^ 

ate 
or 


Brc.  11.  That  if.  at  any  elcctioTi  for  ffeprssentatlve  or  Delegate 
Cnngrets,  or  at  any  primary  elfsctioo  for  the  nomination  of  a  candidate 
for  Itepresentntive  or  Delegate  lu  Congress  held  in  pursuance  of  State  or 
Territorial  law,  any  person  Icnowlngly  pereonatea  and  votes^  or  attempts 
to  vote.  In  the  name  of  any  other  pert-on,  whether  living,  dead.^  or  fictitiouHjj 
or  vnte«  more  than  once  at  the  -^nme  election,  or  primary  election,  for 
candidate  for  the  same  iifflcej  or  votes  at  a  place  where  he  may  not  IjW 
lawfully  entitled  to  vote:  or  votes  without  liavlng  a  lawful  rj^ht  to  vote; 
or  does  any  unlawful  act  to  secure  an  opportnalty  to  vote  for  hims**lf,  or 
any  other  person;  or  hy  for<;e,  threat.  Intimidation,  bribery,  reward^  or 
o,^r  therebf,  unlawfully  prevents  any  EjuaSified  voter  of  any  State  or  of 
aiiy  Territory  from  freely  exerclKing  tho  right  of  suffrage,  or  by  any  Hucb 
nieans  induces  any  voter  to  refuse  to  exercise  such  rlght>  or  cotaj^als  or  in*' 
duces  by  auy  suck  means  any  offleer  of  an  election  or  primary  election  Irf 
any  such  State  or  Territory  to  teqelvo  a  vote  from  a  person  not  legall^ 
qnaii^ed  or  entitled  to  vote,  or  Interferes  in  any  manner  with  any  ofn^-ir 
of  such  election  or  primary  election  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  or  by  an 
s^uch  means  of  other  unlawful  mcnne  Lnducea  any  officer  of  an  electlo 
nr  primary  elfictlon,  or  officer  ^hose  duty  it  ts  to  ascertain,  announce* 
declare  the  result  of  such  election  or  primary  election,  or  give  or  mak 
any  certlflcate,  document,,  or  evidence  in  relation  thei'eto,  to  vlolntE*  or  re 
ifufie  to  comply  with  his  duty  qt  any  law  regnla,tlng  the  aame,  or  knowlngljf 
reueives  the  vote  of  any  person  not  entitled  to  vote*  or  refuses  to  receiV^ 
tile  vote  of  aiiy  perROU  entitled  to  vote^  or  aids,  counsels,  procured,  or  A^ 
vlaes  any  such  voter,,  person,  or  officer  to  do  a^y  net  hereby  made  a  erfra:. 
or  omit  to  do  any  duty  the  omUalon  of  which  Is  hereby  made  a  crira^ 
or  attempts  to  do  ao,  he  fib  all  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  nnt  more  than  $50L 
or  by  Imprisonment  not  mnre  than  three  years,  or  by  both,  and  sthall  pa* 
Ihe  costs  of  the  prosecution.  '* 

Sec  12.  That  If  at  any  registration  of  voters  for  an  election  for  Repi 
rf^Mf^tar/vp  or  Del^gRte  in    Congress,    or   for  any  primary    ckctSon    for  thfj 
tMimi nation  of  a.  fan df date  for  Representative  or  BeVegatp  In  Congress  heir 
//f  jjursuanc^  ot  State  or  Territorial   law.  aTiy  lierson  kT\nw\TVR\^j  t^^aT?.QT&iL\i9^^ 
&uif   r&g^!sterB,   or  attempts    to   register    in   tUeL  namtj^  nt   auv    olVer  ^vftTiaaii.^ 
^iiether  living,   cfead^   or  fictitious,  or   trnudulenUy   re^l^tftr^  ot  ltaudw\eici\,\i 
Mtiampts  to  rejlator,  not  ijavin^  a  lawful  rlglat  bo  to  do,  ot  Qjttfaa  «n¥  \^Aa.-fi» 
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fuJ  Rct  t0  pecure  reglttratltjn  fof  him  or  any  other  person,  or  by  force* 
threat,  tueuace,   iDtimiUatJcin,  bribery,   regard,  or  after,  or  promlae  Lliereof, 

■  or  othir   uiHawlul   means,   preveots  or   hinders  any  person  having  a  lB.wftot 
right   to   ret^iHfpr   from   duly    exercrisiui   su^ih   right,   or   eonipels  or   Jiiduce^ 
by  auy  ol  sut;h  lUQans,  or  oth&r  Unlawfnl  raeanj^.   any  offienr   of  regi^trattou 
to  mjnilt  to  rppi.Htratlon  any  person  not  le^Rlly  pntitLod  thereto,  or  luierrer«s 
in  any  luaoner  with  nny  offictr  oT  ri^gisti-atton  In  the  diitgharge  or  his  duties, 
or    by    any   tu^h    meiinSj    or    othpr    unlawful    mean^p    Induces    any    ollicer   Qt 
reglatratlon  to  violate  or  rcfuisp  to  comply   with  his  duty  or  any   law   regu- 
lating the  game,  or  If  miy  surh  ofTugr  knowingly  and  willfully  registers  ^^ 
B.   voter   any   person   not  tsutltled    tn   he    reKiHtered.   or    refuses   to   m  register 
any  per&on  entitled  to   h«  rpjrts(teredp  or  If  any  such  o^eet  or  other  person 
who   has  any  duly  tci  p&rforui   In   relpitlon   to   sucih   registration  or  electloa 
^^  or    primary    election.    In    nsccirtaluing,    announcing    or   declaring    the    result 
^■l  thertiof.  or  In  glvlpg  or  niaklTij?  any  tertifical^i,  document,  or  evidence  In  re- 
^m  latitat!  thereto,  knowingly  negltcts  or  riifui^es  to  perfortn  any  duty   rctiaired 
^H  by  law.  or  vltjlate^i  any  duty  imposed  by  law,  or  ^oes  any  act  unauthflrl^ed  by 
^H  law   relating  to  or  affecting  HUeh  regLstration  or  election  or  primary   eleL'-- 
^M  tlnop  or  the  re'sult  thereof,  of  any  certllicale.  document,  or  evidence  in  rejat- 
^H  tlon  therctia,  or  if  any  pc^rson   !Lldti^  cnuEii^els^  proc^jreSr  or  advises  any   such 
^H  voter,  person,  or  officer  to  do  any  act  ^ereby  made  a  crime,  or  to  omit  any 
^V_act  the  omisislan  of  which  Is  htrehy  tmade  a  crinne.  every  sucb  person  Khali 
^r  be  punl'Bbed  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  of  hy  imprisonment  not  more 
lb  ail  *hrco  ycarsp  or  by  both,  and  shall  pay  the  costs  of  the  pro;^ locution. 

Every  peg  lair  at  Ion  made  under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Territory  for 

[ any  State  or  othyr  eltction,  or  primary  election  at  which  auch  tlHprt^aenSa- 

I  tlve  or  Delegate  In  Congress  may  be  nominated  or  elected^  shall  he  deemed 
[to  be  a  rei^lstration  within  the  meaning  of  this  sei!tlon,  notwlthstaiidiiig 
I  such  regUtratlpn  Is  also  made  for  the  purposes  of  any  State,  Territorial,  ur 
(^piilnklpal  election,  or  primary  eleclioti. 

Sbc.  13.  That  vv^ry  offlicor  of  an  election  at  which  any  Representative 
I  or  Delegate  In  Congress  is  voted  for,  or  any  primary  ekction  for  the  nom- 
l  InntloQ  of  a  candidate  for  Representative  or  Delegate  In  Cort^osa.  whether 
I  Bucb  officer  of  election  he  appointed  or  created  by  or  under  any  law  or  nu- 
I  tliority  of  the  United  States,  or  hy  or  under  any  State,  Territorial,  district, 
^or  Enuoiclpal  la*  or  authjtirity,  who  ueglectia  or  refttaea  to  perform  any  duty 
\  in  regard  to  such  election  or  primary   eletjtion  required  of  him  by  any  Jaw 
liof  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory  thereof,  or  who  vlalatei 
Tony  duty  so  Imposed,  or  who  knt)wlugly  does  any  acts  thereby  unauthorized 
prith    Intent   to   affect   any   »ueh    election    or   primary   election   or    tne    result 
[ttiereaf^  or  who  fraudulently  makei*  any  false  certificate  of  the  result  of  such 
election   or  primary  dec  Htm   In   regartl   to  aunh   Itepresenlatlve  or  Delegate, 
or   who   wiibholdt^^    conceals,   or   destroys   any    eertiUcate   of    record    so    re- 
quired by   law  respecting  the  election   of  any  auch  Hepresentative  or  Dele- 
[gate  or   primary   election    for  the   nomination   Of  s    candidate    for  such   Rep- 
kreiitentatlve   or  tDelegate,   or    who    neglects   or   refuses    to   make   and    return 
fuTjch   certtllcate   as  resptlreid  by  law.   or  who   aids,   counjjela*   procures,  or  nd- 
tlnes  any  voter,  person,  or  officer  to  da  any  act  by  sections  11  or  12  thereof 
Imade  a  crime,  or  tn  omit  to  do  any  duty  the  omission  of  which  ts  by  this 
lor  any  of  such  sections  made  a  crime,  or  attempts  to  do  fo,  shall  be  punished 
||jy  a  fine  nf  not  more  than  S50f)  or  by  imprisonment    not  more  than   threa      i 
ff'arfl*  or  hy  both,  and  ^hall  pay  the  ci:}at9  of  the  prosecution. 

Sec.   14,   That    for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Cingris.s    Li>  apportion    Rep- 
Jjre'-'entatlvea   among  the  several    States   In   accordance   with   thfi  plan   pro- 
frlded  in  the  second  section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
the  Director  ot  the  Census,  as  soon  as  pracllcable  after  each  dccenuial  ceo- 
C»u«   of   population,   shall  submit   to   Congress   a   report  of  the   populatl:in    by 
ptateB  as  shown  by  such  cfinsus,  which  report  shall  als&  sbnw  thfi  number 
Df  male  ettizens.   white  and   colored,    respectively.   In    each  State,   21    years 
|fif  age  ani^  gver,   the  number  of  sueh  male  citizens  in  each  State  found  to 
fhe  Illiterate,  the  number  pf  voles  cast  by  male  citizens  in  each  Congrcs  lonal 
Ljistrlct  at  the   last   preceding   general    election,   the   number   of    such  male 
y^ltizenfi  In  each  State  that  bad  n  t  complied  with  the  registration  and  elec- 
tion laws  therein  requiring  the  payment  of  a  poll  or  property  tJix  as  a  cgn- 
^ifion   precedent  to  the  right  to   register  or  vote^  and   the   number  of  sjch 
nale  citizen   in  each  State  to  whom   the  right  to  vote  at  any  election   for 
^e  cboice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vlpe-Prostdent  of  the  ITnited  Stales* 
ttep  res  en  tat  Ives  to  Congress,  the  executive  and  Judicial  offices  of  the  State 
jr    members   of   the   legijilature   thereof,    has    been    denied   or    In    any,  way 
ftbrldged  except  for  participation  In  crime. 

'  Sf:c.  15.  '1  hat  all  prosecoilons  under  this  act  shall  be  commenced  within 
one  year  after  the  commission  of  the  offense,  and  shall  be  brought  In  the 
United    States  circuit  court  within   the  district    In   which   such   offense  oc- 

Iurred. 
The  bill  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  ol  161  to  126,  the  llepul>- 
ie^ns  voting  solidly  In  tke  afRrmative,  including  the  Speaker, 
,he  l)enio«;rtLts  in  the  nogrative. 
In  th^  Senate  the  bill  wa;^  referred  to  tjie  Committee  on  Privi- 
leiyes  and  Elections  and  was  not  reported  because  of  the  threat 
ot  Democratic  Senators  that  they  would  filibuster  and  kill  St  by 

r  iking  it  to  death. 
New  York  World  of  May  28j   1908,   says  of  the  Democratic 
vote    in    the    House    of    KepreKentatives    against    the    hiU    pro- 
viding'   for  the    pnblicity   of  ciiuipai^n   contnbutions : 

"They  proved  by  their  vrttes  that  they  are  much  less  ag"itated 
about  full  (jublii^ity  of  campaign  contributions  than  about  full 
j^ublicity    of    negro    disfrnufhiaenient." 
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Mr.  Bryan  on  Uov-ernniput  OwntrmJiljj  cif  Riillr4»ftd«i 

[At  Mudlaoti  Square  GardeD,  New  York,  Atig.  30,  iBUdJ 

The    ruilroad    question    i;^    uIho    interwoven    wilh    the    tnta 
question.     Xearlj   ull  the   prhflte  monoiKjlies  have  received 
bateii  or  have  secured  other  iidvitntagifs  ovt-r  t'ompetitor.s,     Absu 
Inte  et]ualitj  of  tretL*nieiit  at  the  h^nds  of  the  railroads  would 
go    far    tovhard    crtpphng    tJie  J.ruiits,    an<l    I    rejuR*e    tijiit    Tud 
President    lias   had    the   coiira*«    to    pres?i    tliis   question    upoiiJ 
CongreKH.     While   the   law,  u^   it    was  hnally  di«torted  by    xUk 
Senate,  is  not  all  that  eoultl  be  wi.shed^  it  deserves  a  fair  trial. 

Rate  reg'ulation  was  at>soluteIy  neeeswnry,  and  it  furnislie^ 
some  relief  from  tho  tin  bearable  eoudltions  which  previoui^li^ 
existed;  but  we  mu.st  not  forget  that  the  vestinff  of  thib 
enormous  power  in  the  hands  of  a  t-ommission  appsHoted  by 
the  President  introdneesi  a  new  dang^er.  If  an  appointive  boarti 
has  the  power  to  fix  rates  tind  etm  by  the  exereise  of  that 
power  increase  or  decrease  by  hundred.s  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars the  armnal  revenues  of  the  railroadHj  will  not  the  rai^ 
roads  feel  that  they  have  a  large  pe<'imiary  interest  in  the 
election  of  a  President  friendly  to  the  railroads?  Experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  inunfHpal  corruption  is  largely 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  franchise  corporations  desire  to 
control  the  city  council  ami  thiis  increase  their  diviriemls.  If 
railroiid  laana^erK  adcjpt  the  ^ame  i>olify  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  owner^^hip  of  the  railroads  by  the  Government  is 
likely  to  increawe  ass  rapidly  throughout  the  country  as  tht:^^ 
sentiment  in  favor  of  ■municipal  ownership  has  inci-eased  ti^H 
the   cities.  ^| 

I  have  already  reached  the  conclusion  that  railroads  par- 
take so  mnch  of  the  nattire  of  a  motiot>oly  that  they  Tnust 
ultimately  become  |iubUr  property  nncl  he  mmia'^cd  by  puhlfe 
r officials  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community,  in  accordance 
With  the  well  defined  thetiry  that  public  ownership  is  nec- 
K'ssury   where  competition  is  imposHible. 

I  do  not  know  wheflier  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
party  to  wliieh  I  have  the  honi>r  to  belongf  believe  in  the 
government  ow'nership  of  railroads^  but  my  theory  is  that 
no  man  can  call  a  mass  convention  to  tlecide  what  he  himself 
f^hall  think.  1  have  reached  the  conchisioTi  thut  there  will 
be  no  permanent  relief  on  the  railroa<l  tpiestiou  from  dis- 
crimination between  iiidividnals  and  between  places,  and  from 
extortionate  rates,  until  the  railroads  arc  the  property  of  the 
Government  and  operated  153^  the  Government  in  the  interests 
of  the  people* 

And   I   believe— 1   believe   that   there   ia   a   growing  belief  iitj^l 
all  parties  that  this  Rolution^  be  it  far  or  near,  is  the  ultlmatei^B 
solution.  Btit,  my  friends,  to  me  the  daagerons   centralisation 
is  a  danger  that  cannot  be  brushed  aside.     The  greatest  danger 
of   a   repuhlic   i.s  the   consolidation   of   all   power   at   the    capi- 
tal   remote  from   the    people,   and   becansc   I   believe  that  th*i 
fiwnership    of    all    the    railroads    liy    the    Frderal    Government 
wonld    so    centra!! '^e    power    as     to     vii'tually     obliterate    State 
Hues,    instead   of   favoring   the   Federal    ownership   of   all    rail-^^^^ 
roads,   I  favor  the  Federal   ownership  of  trnnk   I  iocs  only,  End^f 
the  State  ownership  of  all  the  rest  of  the  railroads.  *^| 

J^ome  have  said  that  it  would  be  hn practicable  to  allow 
the  local  lines  to  be  owned  h^'  the  several  States.  1  did  not 
believe  the  argument  weighty  before  1  went  abroad,  and  my^ 
obscj^vittions  in  other  lands  have  convinced  mc  that  Stati  * 
onmership  of  local  lines  is  entirely  feasible*  In  fJerman; 
.whiiffsi  all  the  railroads  are  nwned  not  by  the  ICmpire,  Imt 
^X  '^f*  -^f^rersJ  fltntes — not  even  the  truuk  lines  are  owned 
bv  tht*  Federal  Governmentj  and  yet  they  bave  no  d\f&si\iXVj  t^ 
Interstate  trmMc. 
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I  have  ^^imply  iiifidioued  Uiis  beoiiiiHe  yon  eantiot  well  iMh- 
cuss  the  trust  qi^ctitiun  witlumt  disc ii seising  the  rajlroad  .quea- 
tiou»  and  wliUe  I  re^artl  the  railrnad  fiiipstion  as  it  now  pre- 
wejit!^  itself,  as  a  part  of  the  trust  tiiiestion,  ami  nut  a  para- 
mo mi  t  issue,  1  (iould  n^t  in  frank nt^ss  withlioUl  my  views  on 
this  ijubject  and  therefore^  1  have  saitl  what  I  i^aid. 
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[At  Louii?vlllep  Ky.,  Septemb^ir  12,  1&06,] 

In  my  ^pee«^h  at  the  JSew  York  reoeption  I  made  some 
remurks  foucerniiig  the  *^oveinnieut  ownership  of  rail  way  s^ 
aiul  thougiit  1  hatl  expressetl  myself  so  cloarly  that  mj  po- 
sition eouid  not  be  miseonstrned,  even  by  tli^Jse  who  desired 
111  mi  aeon  .SI  rue  it.  The  New  Vork  speecli  wad  prepared  in 
advaiiLte.  It  was  not  only  written,  but  it  was  carefully  re^Tsed. 
It  stated  exaetly  what  it  wanted  to  i^tate,  and  i  have  nothing 
to  VI  ithdraw  or  modif}-^^  in  the  statements  therein  made.  What  I 
say  to-night  ia  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  elaboration  of  the 
jdt?as  therein  jirestiiited. 

After  quoting  from  the  Demoeratic  platform  of  l&OO  that 
"a  private  mnaopoly  is  indefensible  and  intolerable,"  and  after 
laying-  it  down  aw  a  principle  that  public  ownership  should 
begin  where  competition  encls  and  that  the  people  should  have 
the  beneht  of  any  moimpoly  that  might  be  found  necessary, 
1  stated  that  1  had  reached  the  eoiuduaion  "that  railroads 
partake  so  much  of  the  natnre  of  a  monopoly  that  they  must 
ultlmntely  beenme  pnVdic  property  and  lie  managed  by  public 
oMcials  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  eoininuntty." 

1  do  not  know  tiiiil  The  counlry  is  reatiy  for  this  legls- 
latiijD.  I  do  nMt  know  that  the  niaiority  of  iny  own  party 
favors  it,  but  1  believe  an  increased  ntunber  of  the  mem- 
bers of  all  parties  see  in  public  ownership  a  sure  remedy  for 
cliscHjnination  between  persons  and  plu^'CR  and  for  the  ex- 
tortionate rates  for  the  carrying  of  freight  and  passeng-ers. 

I  then  proceeded  to  outline  a  system  of  public  owner- 
ship  whereby  the  advantaifes  of  public  ownership  uiTg-ht  be 
secured   to  the   people  without   the    dangers   of   centralization. 

??hi3  system  contemplates  Federal  ownership  of  the  trunk 
lUes  only,  and  the  ownership  of  local  lines  by  the  several 
States. 

I  further  expressed  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  railroads 
themselves  were  responsible  for  the  ifrowth  of  the  sentiment 
in  favor  of  public  ownership  and  said  that,  while  I  believed 
the  rate  bill  recently  enacted  should  be  j^iven  a  fair  trial,  we 
might  expect  to  see  the  rail  marls  stiH  more  active  in  politic* 
unlesf?  our  experience  with  them  ditTered  from  the  experience 
we  had  had  with  franchise-holding  corporations, 

Thiii  statement  of  my  views  has  been  assailed  by  some  aa 
an  attempt  to  force  these  views  upon  the  Tleniocratie  party 
and  by  some  as  an  announcement  of  an  intention  to  insist 
upon  the  incorporation  of  these  views  in  the  next  Democratic 
national  platform. 

Let  me  answer  these  two  charges*  I  have  tried  to  make  It 
tdear  that  I  expressed  my  own  opinion  and  I  have  never  sought 
to  compel  the  acceptance  of  my  opinion  by  an^-^one  else.  Re- 
serving the  right  to  do  my  thinking,  1  respect  the  right  of  every 
one  else  to  do  his  thinking. 

If  you  ask  me  whether  the  question  of  g-overnmeat  owner* 
ship  will  be  an  issue  in  the  campaign  of  190S.  I  answer  1 
do  i*ot  know.  If  you  ask  me  whether  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
platform,  I  reply»  1  cannot  tell  until  I  know^  what  the  Demo- 
t'ratie  voters  think  noon  the  subject.  If  the  Dcmocrals  be* 
lieve  the  next  platform  should  contain  a  plank  in  favor  of 
government  ownership,  then  tliut  ph^k  ought  to  he  included. 
If  the  Democrats  think  it  ought  not  to  contain  such  a  plank^ 
then  such  a  plank  ought  not  to   be  inrlndcd  M 

it   rests   with    the    party   to    make   the    platform    and    indi-     ■ 
vidua  Is   can   only    advise,     I    ha\e    sp^iken    for   myself    and    for      ' 
myself  only,  and  I  did  not  know  how  the  suggestion  would  be 
rtjeeived.     1    am    now^    prepared    to   confess   to    yon   thai  \\  Vvi^^b^ 
been    received  more  faToimhly  than  1  ex.ptteted. 

There    is    this,   h<^'ever,    I    do    expe^rt^   T\aT3ci«i\'S ,   \^i&.V  ^i?&fc^ 
moctats  who  oppose  p\^blic  owner^M]^,  ^'^JVii  a^ccLom^MVij  Vt^^^vT 
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detilaration  against  it  with  tlie  asMertion  that  they  will  favo^ 
g-overnment  owTiershtp  whenever  they  are  convinced  the  co\in!4 
try  must  choose  betweea  government  ownership  of  the  roadi 
and  railroad  ownerBhip  of  the  government. 

[At  Bast  Badfora.  Vft..  September  15,  l&OflJ 

Two  yearij  ago  1  had  reached  the  eoneJuiiiou  that  the  g-ov- 
ernment  ownership  of  railroads  was  the  only  solution  of  the 
question,  I  did  not  say  it  when  I  was  the  leader  of  the 
party  in  either  campaign;  in  fao.t>  I  had  not  reached  the  con- 
clusion untU  a  few  years  ago*  When  1  was  relieved  of  leader 
ship  at  St.  Louis,  and  could  sjieak  as  a  private  individual; 
I  stated  my  eoniilusions*  My  eonvictions  have  grown  aiueti 
and  in  New  York  1  stated  it  as  ray  opinion  that  that  wu 
the  ultimate  solution.  I  said  1  did  not  know  wdiether  th^ 
eountry  was  ready  for  it^  or  whether  a  majority  ot  the  Demc 
crata  favored  it. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  that  my  position  has  been  misstated/ 
and  in  some  places  misconstrned.  I  have  been  aecused  of 
favoring-  a  thing  that  would  lead  to  centralization.  Let  me 
remind  you  that  this  plan  not  only  does  not  lead  to  centralis 
nation,  but  it  is  the  first  suggestion  made  in  many  years  thnt 
looks  toward  the  fitrengthentng  of  the  Stat©  and  making  a 
bulwark  a|^inst  centralization.  People  have  been  disjtmssing 
public  ownership  with  the  idea  that  the  Federal  GoyernmeullH 
would  own  the  raih-oadi^,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  that  wai^| 
frfiijfyht  with  danger,  because  I  believe  in  the  Demnuratie 
doctrine  of  local  self-government,  and  that  out  opinion  is  strong- 
est when  the  independence  of  the  State  and  the  condnet  of  its 
own  airaira  is  repogni^ed  and   refipected. 

I  believe  in  our  eoustitutional  doctrint*  that  k)<"al  things 
are  for  the  States,  and  national  afiEair^  for  the  ■ft^ederal  Govern- 
inent,  and  therefore,  instead  of  advocating  a  Federal  owner- 
ship that  would  centralize  aJl  this  power  at  Washington,  I 
advoL'ate  a  dual  plan,  whereby  only  the  trunk  lines  WQUld  be 
under  the  contrrd  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  all  thaH 
local  lines  under  the  control  of  the  State  government*  j^^ 

If  anybody'-  denies  that  it  is  practi emblem  I  cannot  but  tell^^ 
them  that  in  the  Empire  of  Germany  almost  all  the  railroads 
are  owned  by  the  spparate  states,  and  that  today  the  Rranire 
wants  to  get  the  railroads  in  order  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
Government,  but  the  States  refuse  to  surrender  them^  because 
they  are  the  influential  strength  o!  the  states  ot  the  Empire 
of  tiermany.  So,  my  friends,  Instead  of  being  fcir  ctmtrali- 
zatioUj  this  ia  the  plan  that  gives  to  the  StMe  the  power 
to  strengthen  itself  and  to  attend  to  its  own  affairs. 

■  I  am  not  here  to  bring  you  to  my  Cf^nelus^ions  on  the  rail- 

road q^iestion.     So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  does  not  matter 
to  me  whf^thtT  or  niit  ever3'  man  in  the  United   States  agreet*^— 
with    me   or   not.    1    believe    that   every    man   ought    to    havi9|^| 
his    o^v^\    beliefs   and    his    own   convictions,  and   when    he  has^^l 
convictions   on    the   subject  of   pablic   matters,  I  believe   that 
he   ought   to   give   them   to   the   people   and   take   the    respon- 

Isibility  for  them.  ^^H 

[la   letter   to    Henry  M.   WhRaey,   of    Boston,    March    2G,    IHOT.I  |S 

I  am  in  favor  of  both  National  and  State  regulations,  hut!^| 
I  also  believe  that  public  ownership  is  the  nltimate  snbitioil*^ 
of  the   railroad   question.     In    mj   discussions   on   this   subject 
I  have  pointed  out  that  because  of  the  dangi>r  of  centralization,^ 
in   ownership  by   the   Federal    Government  of   all   the-  lines    ^fl 
prefer    a    system    in   which    the   Federal    Government   will    bd^| 
confined   to  the   necessarji  trnnk   lines   and   the   nwocr^hip   of 
the   rest   of  the   lines   be   left   to  the    States.     This,  however, 
is   not   an    ini mediate   question;    at   least,  I  ain   not    sure    thnt 
the  people  are  ready  to  consider  the  question  of  public  owner- 
ship, and  until  they  are  ready  to  consider  that  question  the^^ 
interest  i«  centered  in  regulation,  ^fl 

f/B  fetter  to  W&n  St  feet  Joarn&l,  AprL!  fi,  1007,  pub!  t  abed  April  10.  1907,1 
/•'or  ^ome   fourteen  years  after  m.y  enfltant*e  mt<5  lS&\A?iT\Bk\ 
politics    I   hoped    tor    effective    railroad   legis^ctUcni.   ^lid   w^a 
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feToia^Ixt  reluctantly'  to  the  Uelif^f  tltut  government  ownership 
furnishefl  the  only  tiatisfai^ttu^v  reiuetiy  for  the  diHciriniinniiciti, 
rebates,  and  extortions  x^^**''^* '*'**d  by  the  railroatla  aad  for  ihe 
comiptioti  whieh  tht'y  liav*-*   liroui^ut  into   polit'ify. 

My  lirat  public  t-xpre^^inii  on  this  siibjei^t  was  rtfter  the 
Ifational  conventiriti  in  l[>i*4.  Two  reiiisons  led  me  to  diacuss 
thta  subject  at  that  time.  Fir^i,  the  triumph  uL  the  reiictiou- 
ary  element  at  St,  Lonis  tliH^nnT-age*]  ilie  nutre  radiual  mem- 
bers of  oar  paity>  Fe^Iitiy:  sure,  from  ennturt  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  or^anii^atJon^  thut  the  aK<;endi*aey,  of  the  ao- 
called  cotiiiervative  leafh^ra  wciuld  he  temporary^  1  appealed 
to  the  radieal  Demoerats  to  ri^niain  with  the  \mrty,  s^tcnre 
control  of  the  orf^auizatioa^  and  make  the  party  ati  effiective 
imstrament  in  seen  ring   needed   refonn.s* 

To  encoura^'-t*  these  progreswive-'Ueninrrata  to  femain  with 
the  party  T  announced  the  conclusion  which  I  had  reached  in 
reg-ard  to  the  tinal  neeesKity  for  jafove mment  ownership.  *  »  * 
At  this  time  a  majority  of  the  people  still  seem  to  have 
faith  in  the  rcR-ulat  ion,  and  the  iiri^t  ihinfr  neee^saiy  is  to 
ascertaia  the  present  value  of  the  railroaiis  and  then  pre* 
vent  any  more  watering-  of  ,^toek.  I  shall  afislst  as  far  &3  I 
am  able  to  test  regulation  under  as  favnrable  conditions  as 
can  be  created,  but  havin|r  reached  the  coaclusion  that,  in 
the  end,  reg-ulation  wiH  be  found  ineffective^  1  have  stated 
my  conclusions. 

As  I  was  slow  in  reaching-  thia  eonelusion  myself  t  can 
be  patient  with  thnse  who  honestly  fear  g-overament  owner- 
ship* In  the  meantime,  I  am  aaxious  that  those  who  become 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  jfoverniaent  ownership  shall  con- 
sider the  plan  which  red  nee  r  centralization  to  a  minim  ttm 
and  adds  to  the  intiuence  and  vigor  of  the  statfe. 

Br y  11^ A   an  a»v«ri&]nent  Ow»«]^»liAp  oXvadJlrcftiidii*  *•  t 

[New  York  WoHd,  February,   1908*  prnite^  In  daily  GongreaHional  RtooTd, 
May  29,   1908.1 

Mast  people  bellesyflt  Mr.  Bryaa.  that  your  fltwt  proclamaUon  of  ffOT- 
emmeDt  owaersbip  of  raJlij^ayi*  was  made  at  N^w  York  City  August  30, 
1906  ocL  youc  return  from  Europe.  Snth  iti  not  tho  Caee.  The  pl&a  of 
roopeanlxation  to  **t\6  tbe  Democrats  party  ot  plutocracy,"  whith  you 
oromiaed  on  the  adjounim^ut  of  the  KaniiiiB  City  tonvouUon  in  190i,  Wiw 
BiTen  to  a  waiting  wo  rid  on  July  21,  1004.  You  alated  the  case  ot  gnvera-, 
ment  ownerbhtp  of  rfllironds  as  followii :  ^ 

**I  have  heretofore  refuypd  to  take  a  position   on  the  que&tloa  o!  gov- 
ernment owuorFhSp    of    railroads^    first,    bevanse    I    hart    not    until    recently 
Btudied    the    aubjeet :    and»    secondiy,    because    the    quaetirin    had    not    lieea  , 
reaclied.      Recent    eventa    have   convinced    tne   that    the    time    la    now    ripe 
for    the    presentation    of    thl^    queatlon,      Consiolldatloii    after    coasolidatlon. 
has  takeu   plate   until   a   few  men  now   control   the   raUroad  traMc   of   tlw, 
country  and  defy  both    the   legislative   and  eseeullve   power  of  -the  n^ttoiu . 
I    luvite    the    Democrats,    therefore,    to    consider    a    pl&n    for    the    g^v^ce- 
ment   cjwuershlp    and   operation   of   the    tallroada.      The   plan    usiially   ang- j 
seated    ts    for    the    purchase   of    those    roatJa    by    the   Fe,di^ral    G<iveriua<iQt. 
This  plan^  It  seenjs  to  me,  U  more  object^ unable  thau  a  pl^n  which  Involve* , 
the  owner&hlp  and  operation  of  these  roadie  by  the  aevcral  Stutea.     To  put, 
the    railroads  In    the    bands    of   the    Federal    tloverniuent    would   meaa    oai 
enormous  central  izatinn   of  power.     It    would   give  to   the  Federal   Govern- 
ment a  largely  IntToasLd  tnfluenco  over  the  eitiEep  and  the  clti^en'e  affalrBj 
and   Kurh    central l7,atlcm    Is  not   at   all   ueceKsary,      Tho   ae.veral   Btat«s   can, 
own  Bkad  operatfi  the  raltroiidr-.  within  their  bonlera  Juat  as  effectively  as  It 
can  be  done  by  the  Ft  rtorai  Government,  and  if  it  ie  don^  by  ihe  States  the 
oblfcction  based    upon    Lhe   fear  of   cent  rah  nation   ia   entirely    answered,      A 
bpard'  coDipoi-efi  gt  rtpre^ieatativos  from  the  vnri4JUR  States  could  deal  with  . 
luterstato  trafllti  Juat  lU  frelfibl  and  passenger  h  --  '     ■  -w  deal  with  the  joint 
traffic  pf  the  varkni?  Unt-^.     It  the   Federal  i    had  the  railroadi . 

to  build  there   would  be  rfjnstiint,  rivalry   b-  rent  sections  to  se*  , 

*Ure  a  fair  fihiir^>  of  the:  ijew  building,  and  iuijiiiu^-Kn  ul<  but  wh«re  thla  la. 
left  ta  tlie  Slate  the  ptople  in  tach  State  sian  jtetlde,  what  railroad  a  they  ^ 
desire  to  builil  or  to  huy,"  v-^ 

L,»l£r,  in  Aajjll.  in 05,  at  a  dinner  si>*eii  by  tie  Iroquois  Club.  o|,, 
0h$<:ago.  on  the  birthday  of  Thomas  JeRCers^onotihe  greatest  of  Amerlcaii;, 
tJdlvtduall^^t-',  ymr  rt'pt  Hted  and  elahtiratud  this  h(gtily  ^orn&rafintal  schemoi  | 
of.  Irlni'  •  iidif^ra,       r  , 

■      A'  ;  "1^.   yo«   returaed  to  N<?w  York   In  trtwoph  from  a  trlpy 

arnuud  ta  be  k reeled  by  pcmouratSj  fruiu  nearly  every  State  laj 

llie  Lrninn    i-.  tjimi    timdU^&Jp  for  Fret^ldeiiL  .  ,  ti, 

Y^u  nndi'Hoo^  in  vom  rpoecb  at  MaiSl^on  Square  Garden,  August  30»^) 
ti>  Bound  the  l^i'v-i'^i*^  'if   n   gov  eminent  owneriihip  campalffn  : 

''I  have  Lii:  '  '■  hid  the  conclusifTn  that  ralIroad?=^  partake  so  much  oc, 
the.  nature  oi  v  that  they  muut  uhJo^ateiy  beeoaie  public  property 

abd  be  maoji.  lit'  ofniEal?i  In  the  intcrcpt  of  tho  whole  comuiualtK  , 

In^  a( oordaui (,  k'^m'  1 1;  m  lt-di'f*rL'-d  theory  tjiat  public;  owivfeVft\ii^  \^  t\k?sa^~  J^ 
^dty  wbrre  vnmii*  fiU^m  is  hii v^ -^^^ible^  1  du  .\\pt.  \LViO^  TH\vtVS\^T  ^  tsv^V^^VX^  ^  . 
the  m&tE^f^rti  nf  fh<  farCv  to  ,vY,i.  h  I  havu  tW  \ioa\ut  \.u  Xi«s\i^Ti^>:i^\fe^*^  ™-^* 
Q^vefntnmt  ottii6r«liii>  of  railroEidts,  hul  my  ihe«vv  ^*  ^"^^^  'cl^  '^^^  '^*^ 
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%  maas  coiiveatLon  to  declcie^  wbat  he  hJiussIf  shalJ  Lblnk.  I  hav^  reached 
tbo  coodution  that  there  will  be  no  pertnawptit  relief  no  the  railroad  quea- 
tlon  from  dlac^rlmlnftilon  heiweeti  ludivlduals  and  between  pltioefi  and  from 
cft^nioiaate  rates  until  ih€  raHropids  are  the  p roper* y  of  the  QovcFameDt 
and  oppfatod  by  tbe  Gaverbuiietit  In  the  Inlereist  of  lbe.p*:c>piB.  Apd  I  be- 
lieve that  there  Le  a  growlns  belief  In  all  parties  that  this  Boltitlon,  he  it 
far  or  Eiear»  Is  the  ultimate  solutLen.  But  to  me,  my  frienda,  th(?  daD^er  of 
eentraUxatloD  in  a  danger  than  can  not  be  brushed  afilde*  The  greatest 
danger  of  a  rcipubllu  If:  the  centrailzatluti  of  power  at  the  capital  re- 
mote from  the  peoplp,  and  bpcau^o  I  believe  that  the  ownership  of  ali 
the  raliroAdK  by  the  FedrraJ  Government  would,  so  centralize  power  as 
virtually  to  obnterate  State  Unea,  instead  of  favoring  the  Federal  owjaer- 
ablp  of  all  railroads.  I  favor  the  fedeml  ownership  of  trunk  llDea  only  and 
the   state    ownership   of  all    the  rest   of  the    railroads,*' 

Impressed  by  vehement  prot««ts  against  the  marriage  of  Democracy 
to  State  aoclallsm,  you  began  at  Loulavllle,  Beptamber  1Z»  10 06,  your 
masterCul  retreat: 

"I  advof^ate  strict  regulation  and  fhal!  rejoice  if  experience  proves 
tliat  that  regfulatjon  can  be  made  effeetlve.  •  *  *  yh  I  would  not 
bne  boneat  with  you  if  I  did  «>t  fraukly  admit  that  observation  haa, 
convinced  me  that  toverumt&i  ownership  can  be  under  taken  on  tha 
plan    Indicated    with    les^B    danger    to    the    country    than    Is    Involved    In 

Private  ownership  aa  we  have  bad  it  or  a«  we  are  likely  to  have  it^  •  *  * 
ou  aay  that  all  theao  abuses  can  be  corrected  without  luterference  with 
private  ownership.  I  shall  be  glad  If  o^tperience  prov&B  that  they  can  be. 
but  I  no  longer  hbpe  for  It," 

Th«  retreat  ended  at  Lidcqln^  July  1&,  1907,  when  you  asked  for  an 
armistice  in  these  word»  : 

"Government  owperablp  ia  not  an  immediate  issue.  While  many  Demo- 
crata  believe*' — and  Mr.  Bryan  ia  one  of  the  number — "tliat  public  owner- 
slijp  offers  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem,  atill  those  who  believe 
that  the  public  will  flnaliy  In  Belf-defeose  be  driven  to  bwnershlp  reeogols^^ 
that  regulation  must  be  tried  under  the  mowt  favorable  circumatancofi  be- 
fore the  masj^ea  will  be  ready  to  try  a  more  radical  remedy/' 

Do  ytjti  think  that  the  Democratic  party  can  convince  votera  that  It  bon- 
eatly  favors  regulation  of  railroads  If  it  nomioate«  a  candidate  wb« 
bslievee  In  governinf^ut  ownership  and  who  has  proclaimed  in  advance  bla 
belief  that  regulation  will  prove  a  failure?  Do  you  think  that  the  Ameri- 
can peopls  could  safely  trust  you  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  regulation  witb 
which  you  have  no  sympathy  and  for  whose  eefecttveness  to  l^medy  abuiei 
roil  h&ve  no  hbpe? 

Tke    UiiltFd    Stiit«a    Court*    And    t1i«    Trnsta— L«t    Us    See,    Mr. 

Bryan. 

I  Printed   III  New  York  World,   February,   1008;  printed  In  daily   Gongrea- 
Elonal  Record,  May  29,  im>8.] 

Let  UB  see,  Mr,  Bryan,  whether  your  campaign  agalnat  the  Federal 
courta  had  a  m^re  rational  Inspiration  than  your  campaign  for  b  50-cea.t 
dollar. 

Y<iu  gave  yotir  followers  to  underiitand  that  tbe  United  Statea  cotirtt 
were  prejudiced  in  behalf  of  the  rich  and  powerful — were,  in  fact,  eontroltad 
by  trusts  and  corporations— and  were  deaf  to  tbe  welfare  of  the  people 
a«  a  whole.  Not  only  have  you  appealed  to  mob  passion  against  Federal 
courts  of  Justice  and  threat  en  t^d  to  pat^k  the  Supreme  Court,  but  you  hava 
perstfitently  advocated  short  terms  and  popular  elections  for  United  Statea 
judgei^  in  order  to  make  them  creatures  of  popular  clamor.  We  have^  there- 
fore, thought  proper  to  itidltate  here  as  briefly  aft  pobalble  Important  ease* 
arising  since  1 8\}&  in  which  proccedinge  have  been  begun  or  Judgm,ent  hai 
been  entered  against  the  very  lptere,'j;te  which  you  charged  were  priviieeed. 

The  lint  is  instructive  !u  many  ways,  but  in  none  is  It  more  eo  than 
In  it«  complete  refutation  of  the  h landers  of  socialistic  detnagogisro. 

In  Ig&fi  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  reveraed  the  cir- 
cuit court,  southern  dl^trlrt  of  New  York*  and  the  circuit  court  of  appeals^ 
and  enjoined  the  Joint  TraBic  Association  from  violating  the  ai^tltruat  taw. 
By  the  action  of  the  ecmrt  it  was  dissolved. 

In  1S99  the  Supreiue  Court  pustalned  the  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
sixth  cirtjult.  in  the  m utter  of  an  Injunrtfon  re?tra1ning  the  operations  of 
the' casf-iTDp.  pU>e  tniat^  ktiawn  sb  the  Addystonp  Pipe  case. 

In  IBOU  the  SLiprEme  Court  suBtalned  the  constitutionality  of  Ul0 
antitrust  la^*  of  Texas,   one  of  tbe  most  drastic  yet  adopted. 

In  1904  tbe  Supreme  Ctotirt,  having  the  cases  against  the  beef  truat 
before  It,  decided :  ( 1 }  Traffic  In  live  st:ock  transixjrted  from  State  to 
State  is  interstate  commerce,  and  persons  engaged  in  buyltig  and  selling 
such  Uve  tftock  are  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce;  (2)  the  comblna* 
Lion  between  dealer?''  to  smppresii  nil  competition  In  the  purchase  of  live 
stock  Is  ao  unlawful  reMraint  of  trade:  (3)  the  combination  between 
dealers  to  fix  and  maintain  a  ujslform  price  in  the  sale  of  meat  through- 
out the  country  Is  an  unlawful  restraint  of  trade;  (4J  the  combination 
of  dealers  to  obtain  preferential  railroad  rates  Is  an  unlawful  restraint 
of  trade,  and  C^  all  comblna tion^  suppresRlng  competition  fall  tinder 
the    prohibition   of   the   Sherman   antitrust   act. 

In  1904  the  Supreme  Court  afUrmed  the  decree  of  the  circuit  court, 
Minnesota,  enjoining  the  Northern  Secmritlea  Company  from  purchas- 
ing, acquirloi?.  receiving,  holding,  voting,  or  in  any  manner  acting  aa 
tbe  owner  of  any  of  the  shares  of  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
Great  KnTt.hern  Railway  Com  pan  I  es^  and  rets  training  the  Northern  Se- 
curltlea  Company  from  exercising  any  control  over  the  corporate  acta  of 
said  pompnniep. 

In    1905    the   Supreme   Court   affirmed    a   decree   of   the    circuit    ct>urt. 

northern    Illinois,    enjoining    various   great    packers    In    Chicago,    commonly 

ltnt?wo    UB    the    "beef    trust,"    from    carrylnR   out    an    unlawful    conspiracy 

^^/we^eo  themHt*lY^B  and  raf/way  companies  to  suppresa  eotn^etltton. 

j^'^/O    1906   the   Supreme    Court    a  farmed    vnrVou*    )vii\tmti&U   ot  \lu\l.%ft. 
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'irtAteB  courts  In  WLfconafn  and  MlDn^Rota  against  the  General  Paper 
Company^  which  hiid  hpen  prot^eeded  agaJnfil  ^&  a  trust.  Tb<*  t:oinbina.tIoi] 
w&B,   by  the  dtci^ton  or  the  Supreme  Oourt,   Anally  dlftsolved. 

In  UifJtt  thi?  Skiprtmi?  CoLft-t  d&tUdiHl  the  cetehrfttpd  Cblrago  etreet 
railway  rranrhf&e  carse  In  favor  of  the  city  and  agatnHt  the  tractLos 
tru^t. 

In    189S    a    btll    was    filed    in    the    ctnuit    court,    soiitht^rn    Ohio,    to 

annul    a    coutract    und    (ii)ih:Qlvif'    a    tULUbluatluu    of    (iruduners    and    Mni[>perv 

I  o£  eoal   In   Ohio  anil   West   Virginia,   formed    for   the    purpose  oC  jielliuji  eoA] 

at  not  le*s«  than  a  given  price,  to  be  fixed   by  a  corawlttf*.     The  trust  watr 

enjoined,    aiid    the    i^oiu hi  nation    waw   dL«.H0lv«^\1i. 

In    i'iiol   the   circuit   court,    northern    California,    perpetually    enjoined 
I  tb«    Federal    Salt    Company    (the   fialt    trus^t)    from    ^uppreRSIng    c;a(j3 petition 

weat  of  the  Rocky  MDuntaiiia. 
i  In  lUO^  the  salt  trust  wa;^  Indicted  in  the  n&me  court,  pleaded  guilty. 

[  &iid  was  Hentenced   to  pay   &    Hue   tit  $1,1)00. 

y  Ivk   1905  the  ChlcaR^o.    Burlington    and   Qulnry   Railroad  Company    waR 

'  cobvfeted   tn   Missouri,    under   lb*?  ESIklna  Avt.   of  charging   lens  than  eatab- 

IjMbpd     freight    rat(!i,    and    was    dned    $iri,UOO.       Similar    prosecutions    In      H 
I  Kentucky   rei^imed   also   lu    convictions   and    flnen-  H 

in  19U&,  tn   Missouri,  Thomas  &  Taggart  were  coiivicied  of  conHpiracy      ^ 
to    obtain    rebates,      Thomas    was    septenced    to    Jail    for    pIk    montha    a  ad 
'  floed  $6,000.  and  Taggart  was  uentenf^ed  to  jail  for  three  eoonths  and  fined 
•  *  4,000. 

In  1905  Weil  and  ether«  were  convicted  in  Illinois  of  racelTlng  r«- 
batea  and  were  Aned  (25,000  each. 

In  1905  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company  and 
varloUR  of  Its  officers  were  convictetl  in  Illinois  of  granting  rebat«>s.  The 
corporation  was  fined  1 4 0,0 00  and  the  offlcprt^  $10,000  eat:h, 

I  In  190B  proceedings  were  begun  ip  the    outhern  district  of  New   York      ^ 

agaln^it  the  tobaccp  trust.      These   resulted   In    several  convictions,    fines  of      fl 
110,000  and  $S.0OO  being  InfUcted   upon  two  of  the  defendants.  ■ 

In  1006  Swift  &  Co.,  Armour  &  Co..  Nelson  Morris  Company,  and  the  H 
Cudahy  Company,  of  Chicago,  were  convicted  In  Missouri  of  receiving  re-  H 
bates  and   were  fined  $15,000  each,  ■ 

In  leOB  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  and  others  were  con-  ■ 
vlcted  In  New  York  of  receiving  rehatew.  and  flues  aggregating  $88,000  ^M 
«ere   Indicted.  H 
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In  laOO  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railway  Company 
and  others  were  convicted  In  New  York  of  granting  rehate«,  and  flnea 
aggregating   $114,000    were    aRf^estied. 

In  1908  the  Ann  Arbof  Railroad  Company  was  convicted  In  Michigan 
nf  erantlng  rebates  and   was   Qned  115.000 

In  1&07  John  M.  P'altborn  .of  the  Chi- ago  and  Alton  Railway  Cam- 
pany.  waa  convicted  lu  Illlnofs  of  KranthiK  rebates  and  was  fined  $25,000. 

In  1907  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  Indiana,  was  convicted  in 
IlUnols  on  1,462  counts  of  receiving  rebates  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  $29,240,000, 

I  Bryan   the  C-ninlldate   *jf   th*?    Silver  Trnat, 

I  [New  Yprk  World,  February,   1908  ;   printed  In  daily  Cougreaalotia]  Heci>rd, 
r  May  29,  1908.  J 

Your  leadership  of  the  Democratic  party,  Mr,  Bryan,  began  with  the 
national  convention  held  In  Chicago  in  1S9G.  It  w^as  an  unfortunate 
year  fdr  a  national  campaign.  ^m 

The    American    people    were    pnylng    the    penalty    of    thirty    years'    of     ^M 
Irlfiing   with  their   currency    and    their    monetary    standard   of    value,      tn-     ^| 
dustry    was    half    paralyzed^    commerce    sem  (prostrate.       Crops    bad    been 
poor,    the    price    of    farm    produrtH    wan    low  ;    the    farms    (hemeelveB    were 
generally   mortgaged.       The    National    Governmi!ijt    Itself.    wKh   a   demoral- 
ised   Treasury,    was   borrowing    money    to    pay    its    current    expeuj^es    under 
tlie    Torm    of   maintaining    the    gold    reserve.      Bond    salea    to    favored    syn- 
dlcates  had  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  people,   without  regard  to  party. 
Probably  a  mil  Hon  men  In  the  cities  were  out  of  work.     Soup  bouses  bad      ■ 
been  opened  during  the  two  preceding  winters,  and  la  every   large  center  of      ^M 
population  poUce  stations  had  been  Slled  nightly  by  homeless  wanderers.  ^ 

Armies  'of  tramps  moved  sullenly  hIouk  the  highway  a,  A  Democratic 
Administration  was  in  power  which  seemingly  bad  no  friends  except  Its 
own  appointees  and  beneficiaries.  Dlscr>nitent  was  almost  universal.  It 
was  the  hour  of  the  agitator,  and  the  Democtratic  national  convention  wa>» 
hla  opportunity. 

When  a  temporary  organisation  of  the  convention  waa  efi'ected  the 
elementa  of  repudiation  and-- political  revolution  found  that  while  they  had  a 
majority  of  the  delegatei^.  they  did  not  have  the  two-thirds  majority  neces- 
sary, in  accordance  with  Democratic  precedent,  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
President.     This  embarrassment   was  abort   lived. 

ThR  silver  forcpK,  by   prearranged  plan,  had  sent  contesting  delogations 
from  TO  any  States,  Including  Nebraska.     Only  a  majority  vote  was  nei.^ssary 
to  adopt  the  report  of  a  committee.     The  comnilttee  on  credentials  tber«foT«      ^M 
unseated  puough  conservattve  delegates  to  insure  a  radical   two-ihlrdfi  ma-      H 
Jority   for  nominating  purpoaes,  and   the   Issue   was   no   longer  In   doubt.  ^ 

You.  Mr.  Bryan,  were  at  the  bead  of  the  contesting  delegates  from 
Nebraska  when  they  marched  into  the  oon  vent  Hon  hall  to  take  the  se&tft 
of  the  sound -money  delegateti  that  had  been  evicted. 

The  money  plsnk  in  thp  nlatfurm,  wblrh  the  convention  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  626  fo  303.  wsr  as  folio wf^  .     *     •     * 

"We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  nf  both  silver  and  gold 
at  the  present  legal  ra!lo  of  IB  to  1  without  waiting  for  the  aid  or  consent 
of  any  other  nil t Ion.  We  deniand  that  the  standard  silver  dollar  shall  be  a 
fnU  lega?  tender,  equally  with  gnld,  for  debts,  public  and  private,  and  we 
favor  such  l«i?iKlation  an  will  pri^vent  tor  the  tulnte  X\ift  &?™iXtf!?LV»AVV!rei  ^\ 
any  kind  of  ifegaJ- tender  money  by  private  co^Vtatt.     *     *     *  '*  ^^ 

The  gr^Al    PiJver    mine  owot*!   of    the    WOtIOl   were  \tv    ^«ftT>ft\t    ^x^t   ^™_ 
iteprBc/atlon    In    price   of    their   motaU      Ita    u^    lot    tq^stl^^    ol   ^*&«i^TSvVwsQ. 
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bad  been  discontinued  by  the  leading  commercial  nations.  The  India 
mints  had  been  clooed  to  its  coinage.  Gongress  had  been  forced  to  re- 
peal the  Sherman  silver  act,  which  had  made  the  National  Govemmtnt  a 
heavy  purchaser  of  silver  In   the  market* 

/  The  business  of  the  mining  operators  was  in  a  bad  way  and  ruin 
stared  many  of  them  in  the  face  unlt-sR  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  created  an  unlimited  market  for  their  product  by  throwing  open 
its  mints  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver. 

Never  was  a  political  propaganda  more  vihemcntly  and  desperately 
advocated,  and  never  wtre  the  selfish  iuKreFts  behind  it  more*  adroitly 
concealed.  If  the  obvious  self-interest  of  the  silver  lulners  in  the  Itf  to  1 
crusade  carried  on  by  Democrats  and  Populi  ts  in  18L>6  hnd  been  as  well 
understood  as  it  should  have  been  the  names  of  these  men  wculd  be  as 
closely  associated  in  Jhe  public  mind  with  the  silver  trust  as  Rockefeller's 
is  with  oil  or  Armour's  is  with  bief. 

The  proposition  which  you  advanced,  Mr.  Bryan,  contemplated  open- 
ing the  mints  of  the  United  Statrs  to  the  free  coinage  on  private  account 
at  the  rate  of  less  than  50-cents'  worth  of  bullion  to  the  dollar  of  what- 
ever portion  of  this  enormous  stock  of  silver  its  owners  or  speculators 
might  be  moved  to  present.  You  asserted  that  free  coinage  and  the  fiat  of 
Government  would  instantly  raise  every  50-cent  token  thus  minted  to  parity 
with  gold. 

■  .    If  so,  the  wealth  of  all  owners  and  producers  of  silver  would  have  been 
doubled. 

Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  assisted  in  financing  your 
theory  that  50-cents'  worth  of  silver  bullion  ought  to  be  worth  a  dollar: 

Contributions   to   Mr.    rJryan's   Cimpnisn    I«"und. 

Marcus  A.  Ualy,  Montana,  principal  owner  of  Anacvinda  niine. 
This  sum  of  $159,000  reprcseiittd  Mr.  Daly's  own  contribu- 
tion and  sums  collected  by  him $159,000.00 

David  H.  Moffat,  Fir  t  National  liank,  Denver.  Colo 18,000.00 

W.  S.  Stratton,  Colorado,  owner  of  Independence  mine 12,000.00 

William  A.  Clark,  of  Montana 45.000.00 

Dennis  Shcedy,  Colorado  National  Bank,  Dtnver,  Colo 7,500.00 

Charles  D.  Lane,  of  California 15,000.00 

D.  M.  Hyman,  Denver,  Colo 7,500.00 

Other  C-^l-irado  mining  interests 6,000.00 

Utah  M.lnlng  interests   18.372.00 

Total  contrib-tir^s  of  the  silver-mine  owners  to  your 

campaign     f .  n  1 288,000.00 

These  ccntribntlons,  as  you  rto-btlefs  know,  Mr.  Bryan,  were  all 
recorded  In  the  boolvs  of  the  Democratic  national  committee,  although  in 
your  eloquent  appepls  for  pu-ilicity  of  political  contributions  you  have  never 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  silver  interests  financed  your  Presidential 
campaign.     ♦     ♦     • 


BRYAN   FAVORS  PKR:*IANK!\T  RKTKXTION  OF  FART  OP  THE 
PlIlI.lPPlNli^S. 

PropoMeM  to  Retain  Clioive  Sections  and  Set  Up  tlie  Area  no 
Retained  as  an  '^Oriental  Territory/*  of  the  United  Stateii 
M'itli   a    Delegate  in    ConKrretiH. 

Mr.  William  Jennings  15i*yan  sseoms  to  have  changed  his  views 
as  to  the  justice  of  American  control  in  the  Philippines,  and 
now  favors  the  retention  of  IMiilii)pine  territory  for  permanent 
ownership  hy  the  United  States.  xVt  least  this  was  his  view  in 
100().  after  a  visit  to  those  islands.  In  one  of  his  syndicate  let- 
ters (sold  to  American  newspapers  at  so  much  per  column),  dur- 
ing* his  trip  around  the  world,  he  put  forth  the  projmsition  tha. 
the  United  Stiitcs  (Jovernnient  should  take  permanent  possession 
of  such  portion  of  the  I*hilippine  Islands  and  harbors  as  it  might 
chtose.  and  give  the  Filii)inos  independence  and  protection  in 
only  such  of  the  area  as  mii^ht  remain.  Even  this  proposition  of 
generously  allowing  them  to  retain  snch  parts  of  the  islands  as 
we  might  not  want  for  our  own  permanent  occupancy  and  owner- 
ship is  to  be  confined  for  the  present  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
group,  and  full  control  retained'  indefinitely  (with  a  shadowy 
promise  of  sornething  sonnet ime)  in  the  southern  islands,  espe- 
cially in  the  large  and  extremely  fertile  island  of  Mindanao 
(about  the  si/f  o1  the  State  of  Indiana),  which,  he  naively  re- 
marks, **seems  lo  be  the  most  inviting  place"  for  Americans. 

The  following  are  extracts  fr(mi  the  letter,  as  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  29,  1906,  and  in  many  other  news- 
papers of  the  United  S1it«'s  i\nd  Europe,  the  letter  being,  it  will 
be  obwe/n'ed,  "copyrighted  in  (ireat  Britain."  The  letter  was  also 
published  in  full  in  Mr.  Bryan's  own  paper  t\ift  "CanniioTi'et"  on 
May  4,  1906. 
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By  Wlllinni   ,leiititoii:«  Bryttn. 

[Copyrlgbt,  1906,  by  Joeepb  B.   liowle*^.     Copyrigbt  in  Grent   Britain,     ^11  • 

SLNttAPOBEp  Jan.    ^^j  1909. 

Tn  speaking  of  PhBipplne  indepetidetioe  I  have  prtieeuted  some  of 
the  reagoQE  given  by  FillplDo?>  for  dtslring  It,  but  there  are  ar^utaen^s 
which,  ought  to  appeal  ejapeniaHy  to  AratPicaua.  If  it  were  our  duty  to 
maintain  a  colonial  poHcy,  uq  argument  ciiutd  be  macLt!  mg&iosi  it, 
because  duties  are  liiipi?rutivq  aud  nevtr  cotifllet.  IC.  on  the  other  hand, 
tbe  Filipinos  desire  independence  and  arc  capable  af  fiulf-giVi^rnmtntL,  wd 
cannot  Justify  the  retentlou  of  the  islauda  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
put  our  own  interests  above  theiru,  and  even  then  we  must  be  Batiaawl 
that  our  Interests   will  be  advanced. 

If  It  is  urged  that  we  need  the  Plililppliie  Isliindy  »s  a  base  for 
the  extenRlon  of  our  trade  in  the  Orient,  I  answer  that  It  ia  not  neoes- 
Bary  to  deny  the  Filipino  iadependeiice  iu  order  to  holfl  a  sufficient 
number  of  harbnrs  and  Coaling  stati  jns  to  answer  all  ft:qutremtnt-^  of 
trade.  The  Filipinofi  are  udt  only  auxiious  to  have  th€  advantage  of  our 
protectlou,  but  they  recQgnUe  tbat  to  protect  them  we  mttfit  have  bar- 
bors  and  a  naval  base.  In  return  for  the  B«r vices  we  have  rendered 
them  wc  hfive  thi?,  riffht  to  asJc^  and  tbt^y  would  fiiadly  grant,  aiich  rc$er- 
vatiansi  its  lec  might  neM.  "these  reservationB  con  id  be  properly  fortlflt^J 
and  wouW  furnish  coaling  utatluUEi  both  for  our  own  navy  and  for  our 
merchant  marine. 

•  ***«*««« 

If  our  nation  would  at  om^e  declare  Its  intention  [a  treat  the  Fill- 
pinoB  living  north  of  Mindanao  a  a  it  treated  the  Cubans,  and  then  pro- 
ceed, first,  to  .tRtablish  a  stjible  gov^rnnient,  patttinied  after  our  owti; 
second f  to  convert  ttiat  government  into  a  native  government  by  ihe 
substitution  of  Filipno  officials  aa  rapidly  as  posatble;  third,  to  ffrant 
independenco  to  the  Filiplnou,  rrfft^ruiFj/  srinh  hmf}ftr.H  and  uauai  slatiatis 
as  mdi/  l/e  ttioui/ht  ncvensari/ ;  and  fourth,  to  announce  its  purpose  to 
protiKjt  the  Filipinos  frrun  cniLulde  Inter  fere  tires  while  tht^y  worlt  out 
th«»ir  dCBtlny — if  our  nation  would  do  this,  it  would  save  a  large  annual 
expense,  protect  its  trade  lotereatsi^  gratify  the  Juat  ambitions  of  the 
Filipinos  Jfor  national  existence,  and  repeat  the  moral  vii:tory  woo  to 
Cuba,  4 

In  return  for  protection  from  without^  the  Filipinos  would  agree, 
as  the  Cubans  did,  that  in  their  dealings  with  other  nations  they  would 
not  cmbarrasii  us. 

Tlii^  rcservatiotis  retained  couM  be  cmiverted  irito  rc7itcrH  for  the  egr- 
ienmon  of  Anivrican  inftuent^it  {ind  Americun  irftrtls,  and  our  nation  woutd 
%nGre4is€  its  imporiuMiie  as  a  real  u^rld  p&wer.     »     •     • 

Our  resf  rvalfons  oughL  to  contain  madel  seboola^  with*  a  central  pnl- 
lege,  eiperlotental  farms,  and  i  lis  tl  tut  In  us  In  whltih  the  people  could 
be  trained  in  tbe  arts  and  InduHtriea  m'^st  nulled  to  the  natural  re- 
Boorcts  of  the  country.  At  our  reservatlrins  there  would  be  religious 
freedom,  freedom  of  speech,  frepdotn  of  prtH;,  Helf-g'.ivernmeoi,  and  public 
instruction  for  all,  and  every  uplifting  influence  would  have  free  play. 
If  we  believe  right  makes  might  and  that  troth  haa  within  Itspir  a 
propa^atlug^  puwer,  we  cauool  doubt  the  spread  of  American  cirilUatiou 
from  thfse  A  in  eric  an  c*'iiters. 

While  the  Philippine  Ii^lands  are  under  Annerican  authority,  the 
government  ou^bt  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  Filipinos,  tu 
nccordaoee  with  Secretary  TafL'a  promise  If  they  are  lo  ha  subject  to 
our  tariff  law^n-  when  thry  buy  of  other  tiatims,  thuy  ought  to  have 
free  trade  with  ua,  but  thc!  Phijlpplnff  iBlanCe  are  no  far  from  us  tbat 
it  W'juld  be  more  just  to  allow  the  Philippine  tarilf  to  be  made  by  the 
Pbiltpplne  Oi-tirinbly  sooiJ  to  be  c-.stabltahed.  The  Fllipiiintii  belong  to  the 
Orient,  and  their  dealings  muBt  be  largely  with  the  countries  of  the 
Orient ;  unksa  they  are  in  a  position  lo  have  tbclr  tarllT  laws  conform 
to  Lhtir  geographical  position,  there  ioust  necessarily  be  friction  and 
injustice. 

So  Important  are  gcOigraphical  considerations  that  Americans  who  bce 
fit  to  take  up  thdr  residence  upon  sncb  resrrvtitlons  as  we  retain  for 
harbors,    coaling   stntlnns     piif!    ft    nj^v^l    base   ought   to   be    freed    from   the 
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tfettexs  of  our  tarllf  laws  and  shipping  laws,  J 

/  even   venture  to  sut;ffcst   tfw  t^jeaUun  of  nn  Oriental  territtfr}/,  to  bn    M 
romioavil  Of  such  stations  ond  rcfivrviHiomi  os  tee  mau  now  hm'-e  or  h^rs-     ■ 


romioanl  Of  such  stations  and  rcsrrvotiousi  o£  tee  fftfij/  nvw  hai'^e  or  h^rs- 
after  tirquire  in  the  tyrif^nt.  This  ten^Horj'  sh^idd  hnve  fi  dfiefMie  in  Con- 
gress li  lc  other  territories,  but  should  be  free  by  conatltuU-inal  amendment 
ii-om  our  tarllt  laws  and  permitted  to  legislate  for  Itself  upon  this  subject 
It  could  thus  estabM^h  free  portK,  If  It  cbosf^,  and  give  to  its  p^^ple  th??  trade 
advanisiges  enjoyed  by  those  who  live  In  Hang  Kong,  Singapore,  and  other 
open  pirts^ 
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Tn  wliat  I  have  »aid  about  independence  and  self-government  in  the 
pbnipplnea,  1  have  been  speaking  of  Ln^on  and  the  other  islands  north 
of  Mindanao.  Ah  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  conditions  rxli^ting  In 
Mindanao  and  Sulu  archipelago  are  so  different  from  those  existing  In 
the  northern  le^lands  that  the  two  groups  must  be  dealt  with  separately, 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  deny  ludcpendetnip  to  the  Christian  FlllplTim 
Uvitig  in  the  north  merely  because  the*  Morns  have  never  shown  any 
desire  to  adopt  a  riepuhlic^an  form  of  KoV[?riinient.  (They  live  tinder 
a  sort  or  feudal  system,  with  Bultan  and  datto  as  the  ruling  iorda. )  But 
while  the  work  of  establishing  a  atabli^  government  among  the  Morns  Is 
a  more  ditlli^ult  one  and  will  proceed  more  slowly,  the  same  prlncipleii 
s-hould  govern  it  •  •  *  While  1  do  not  believe  that  any  large  oujnber 
of  Americans  could  be  Induced  to  settle  permanently  in  Mti\dw\^T^  VaA\\ 
Mindanao  seemff  to  be  the  most  Invitltii;  pWel ,  OaeT*  ^\V\  ^e  Mi\^\i&  xyc&fe 
to  test  thia  guest  Jon  while  a  government  la  beViiS  ttatatiWaXisi^  ^cxti-oj^  "wi* 
MoroB. 
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So  it  appt^ars  that  Mr.  Biyan,  aft^r  melng  the  islands,  has  be- 
come an  Imperialist  in  tht  lull  ttenae  t*f  tat;  word,  and  ealmly 
proposes  that  instead  of  governing  theni  With  the  plan  of  ulti-' 
mate  inUi*pendt!nce  for  all  their  people  and  tenitury,  we  shatl^ 
seize  as  nuirh  of  the  territory  as  we  may  desire,  inoluding,  of^ 
conrse,  its  hest  liarLwjr.s  and  set  it  tip  us  a  Territory  of  tbej 
United  Stiites,  without  any  qoehstlon  as  to  the  wishes  of  th©J 
people  there  residinji'  and  owinni^  homes*  He  ha.s  jnKUted  that  J 
the  RepublJean  polity  of  depriving  the  Filipinos  of  s*df-govern-j 
m.*nt  ev-en  teuipurarily  Is  wrong;  now  he  proposej4  to  eoinpell 
them  to  pay  ft>r  imlependenee  in  a  part  of  their  teri'itory  by] 
giving  up  another  part  to  become  permnnently  a  part  of  the  J 
United  States**  Nor  does  he  indieate  ho>v  large  an  area  ho] 
would  compel  them  to  pa^s  over  to  us,  whether  ooe-tenth,  one* J 
fourth,  or  one-half  of  the  islands  would  u  Hi  mutely  become  th©l 
proposed  ^'Oriental  Territory/*  with  a  delegate  in  the  Uidted 
Statei3  Congress* 

Jf  one  visit  to  the  jslands  £"<mvinces  Mr.  Bryan  that  we  fihonlcl 
retain  a  part  of  tht-ir  areii  (the  mowt  valuable  of  course)  and 
make  it  a  Territory  of  the  United  Btatea.  with  a  delegate  In 
Congress,  would  another  vi^it  convince  him  that  we  should  re- 
t^n  them  all  and  bring  theiu  in  as  States,  with  Senators  and 
Re  pr  esentati  ve  s  ? 

Mr*  Dry  an  has  asserted  that  we  were  and  are  doing  the  Fili- 
pinos great  injustice  by  depriving^  them  of  independence.  Now 
he  proposes  that  we  eompel  them  to  buy  that  independence  for  a 
part  of  their  people  by  giving  us  therefor  a  part  of  their  area 
and  population,  iind  that  we  make  that  area  a  Territory  of  the 
United  Staters,  If  it  was  w*roiig  to  even  temporarily  deprive  the 
islands  as  a  whole  of  indepertUenee,  how  would  it  be  right  to 
take  a  part  of  that  t,erntory  (no  matter  how  small)  and  make  it 
forever  subject  to  the  United  State^^,  forcing  the  people  to  assent 
to  this  as  the  price  of  giving  up  the  remainder?  Does  he  pro- 
pose that  we  laust  now  be  paid  for  doing  what  he  says  should 
have  been  ffeely  done  long  agoV 

The  national  Democratie  platform  aliK>  supports  the  proposi- 
tion in  modified  form,  as  follows: 

"We  favor  nn  immediate  decoloration  of  the  nation's  purpose  to  r«oDff- 
nlsfi  th«  iodc'p^ndetit'e  nf  the  Pliillpplne  Islands  as  aoon  as  the  iitable  gov- 
ernment  can  be  e?tablish<?d,  stlch  iudcpendnnce  to  be  gtjaraiitet?d  by  us  as  we 
guarantf^f  the  indepeudeiu'^  of  Cuba,  unty  ibE^  noutralUntlon  of  tbe  jRlRtida 
can  be  secured  by  treaty  with  otber  powers,  Ju  recofp^is^mg  the  independ- 
ence of  the  PhiUjfpi?ics  our  ffo^rrnrnVTit  should  retain  such  land  as  may  ke 
necessary  for  coaling  stations  and  uatmi  bases.*' 
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Hrj^An   \  en  run  OTeir  Fllliilnctti^  Uiit   ivtll   not  liupertl  fa  fit  Folltl- 
-  «a.1    Clinne^H    (a   Deniuuil    Jnntlce    for    fh^    AtiierJcaii    Ncgito. 

[Npw  "i'oi'fc  E veiling  Pout,  Democratlc+l 
Mr*  Bryan  made  his  great  bid  for  Southern  delegates  laat 
night,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  lie  will  get  them.  In  ansvFer 
to  a  question  after  his  address  on  *' Universal  Brotherhood"  at 
Cooper  Union,  he  stood  up  openly  for  neg'ro  disfranchisement  in 
the  South.  Of  course,  he  had  to  put  in  the  usual  assertion  that 
if  Northern  Republicans  had  lived  in  the  South  they  vvould  have  ^1 
done  the  same  as  Southern  Democrats*  but  what  has  that  to  ^M 
do  with  a  question  of  morals  and  of  law,  whif*h  Mr.  Bryan  was 
professing  to  discuss  without  any  personal  or  party  interest? 
He  yearns  over  the  oppressed  Filipino ;  his  heart  bleeds  for  the 
poor  and  down  trodden  everywhere;  yet  when  it  ctmies  to  equal 
treatment  for  the  black  men  of  his  own  eoimtry,  all  he  has  to 
say  is  that  "the  white  men  of  the  South  are  determined  that  the 
negro  shall  he  disfranchised  everywhere  it  is  neeessary  to  pVe- 
vent  the  reenrrenee  of  the  horrors  of  carpet-bai*  rule*"  This  will 
be  teleg^rttphed  all  over  the  *5outh  t-o-day.  and  will  doubtless  kill 
ofT  the  opposition  to  Bryan  there,  but  it  leaves  his  "Universal 
Brotherhood"  looking  like  the  cheapest  kluil  of  cant.  The 
wi'onged  negro  asks:  "Am  T  not  a  man  and  a  brother/*  l>ut  Mr. 
Bryan *s  reply  is:  **Not  if  you  live  in  the  South,  and  if  ^;ayin^  a 
word  far  your  rigflits  would  imperil  my  political  fortunes," 
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Br^'iiii   Kn>N   he   im   >i4irir   HiiilU^iiJ   thuji   In    18Hlk 

LoNRQji,  July  12,  IMS. 

Will  151111  J,  Bi'viin,  Imving'  read  Lhu  Aiiit^rit.'ii,n  nfWftiia.parS,  eoli- 
th nt^^tl  to-day  to  discuss  (^uo^f^tlons  riiisetl  Hinct'  he  again  bt^oaiiie 
31-omitietit  as  a  Prt'wldentml  pi^smbillty.     Hb  aaid : 

1  noLlee  ttoiit  1  HQi  navt  dt'ucrJbed  by  aijuu  afl  a  ooufcervi^tlv*.  In 
Une  Ben&c  1  aJways  have  been  a  conservative*  The  DeDiQ^rattc  [toll- 
I  ^13  lire  cQuservalrve  in  that  they  embody  old  prinulplct*  nppUl^d  to  n^vf 
tondltions. 

■'If,    hdwever^    by    the    word     eonuervaLive    ttiey    mean    thai    I     hMive 

■<bjaiiged  mr  posltion^iE  cm  any  public  qnesUon  or  moderated  niy  oppoi^itlon 
to  tiorporate  aggrrindizcment  th«y  have  a  stirprifie  w«itiiig  for  tbetii.  I 
'Em  more  r^diciil  than  i  was  in  1836  and  have  unthing  lo  wHhdrnw 
fin   eeonomit:  quoiititiiiH  wbkh  have  been  under  (UscusBion. 

"The   only    (luegtiou  vre  dti^L^UB&ed    in    1^96   upon   whiL'^b    thor«   has  been 
any    apparent    chcingi*    is    the    silver    question,    and    that    has    not    been    a 

Ic-hangre  In  the  advociates  of  btmetalliE^ui,  but  In  uondltlonn.  1  believe  In 
^ImetalH^ni,  and  I  believe  vhat  the  restoration  of  silver  would  bring  still 
further  prosperity,  beBilesi  restoring  par  lu  exchange  between  ifold  and 
Aiivfer  UMlog  cuuntHes^r 'but  I  recognize,  us  do  all  other  bimetal lista  whpm 
i  bavc  met  abroad,  that  the  unexpected  and  unprecedented  inerea&e  |u 
B>|(1  produetLon  haw  Cor  the  present  removed  the  silver  cjueKtlon  as  an 
Isflue.'" 

At  the  Fourth  of  July  meeting   of  the  American  Society  in 
London  Mr,  Bryan  .said  with  re  ft^  re  nee  lo  the  silver  question: 

"I    wish    lo    Hay    that    when    1     fiee    the    progress    my    country    h«.a 

I  made  WRlkiii^j  on  oue  itg,  I  wonder  whut  it  would  have  done  wallilns 
on  two    IfegR.  ' 


Br 7^1111  *«  Worn liifit lull  MoaiiK  Taft*A  Klectloili 

iNew  York  World,  Juiie  19,  ims.] 
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With  Mr.  Bryan  a.^  ^J^,  Taft'^  opponent  the  eaiapaign  can  a; 
only  ill  a  Jiepiihlicaa  victory-  .Mr.  Uryau  has  been  leader  of  the 
Di^tuoirratic  party  virtually  for  t\'H  i*h  i*  yearw,  and  the  state  of  the 
party  bears  eloquent  te&tiinony  to  the  quaVity  of  his  leadership. 
Of  forty -si  Jl  Statics  the  Detnot^rats  control  only  thivtet^n  ami  the 
Rttpublicany  thirty  three.  There  ai*e  only  tJiirty-one  Democrats 
the  I'nitec]  Stttte.s  Seaate  to  sixty-oae  Keptiblicans,  and  an- 
other Kepubliean  St^natnr^  elected  in  Kentucky  to  ftueeeed  a  Dein- 
Oi-rat,  will  Uikt:?  tiis  seat  Martdi  4.  There  are  only  two  anti- 
tJte publican  Senators  north  of  the  Vine  of  the  Mifisoari  Compro^ 
mise.  Outride  of  New  York  eity  tliere  are  oujy  thirty-seveu 
peinoci-ats  in  both  houses  of  Congress  from  the  entire  East, 
North,  and  West. 

Mi\  Bryan*8  own  State  has  g-one  Kepnblicaa  in  every  election 
for  seven  years,  although  he  arranj^ed  a  fusion  tieket  and  framed 
a  platform  for  every  CAmpalg-n.  New  Jersey,  the  only  Northern 
State  which  failed  to  give  its  electoral  vot«s  to  Lmcoln  in  i860 
and  which  went  Democratic  in  every  national  election  but  oae 
for  forty  year;^  K'ave  a  Republican  majority  of  87,000  against  Mr* 
Bryan  in  1806  and  has  been  Hep vibl lean  ever  since. 

The  story  of  Ne^v  York  Is  not  g^reatly  unlike  the  story  of  New 
Jersey.  Thanks  to  Bryan  ism.  Xcw  York  ceased  to  he  a  debat- 
able State  in  Presidential  elections.  The  Uepul)liean  plurality 
m    IBf^e    ^vas    2flB.0Q0;    in    IMO    it   w^as    Hl^.OfX};    in    100 1    it    vvaV 

■  175,000.     In  most  of  the  counties  of  this  Stat,e  the  Democratic 
party  has  all  but  gone  out  of  existea^,     A  parallel  to  the  tlin- 
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astrons  consequences  of  llryaii   leadership  eaa  lie   found  only  in 
the  civil  war. 

Every  idea,  principle,  or  issue  represented  by  Mr.  Bryan  or  pr e- 
f?ented  against  him  by  the  Ifefsubl leans  has  been  sabmitted  to 
the  verdict  of  the  voters    in  the  Con  Egress  ioaal  elect  ious  during 
the  lai^t  twelve  years  no  less  -thau  in  the  Presidentiel  elections,       m 
and   in   every   Hou.se  of  Representatives  chosen   the   Kc publicans     ^M 
jhav'e   bad  a  majority.     It  Is  evident  that  only   new   coTulitionSt     ^^ 
laew  issues,  and  new  enndldates  can  produce  any  den Idert  changri 
J  from    the    results   of   these    pi"e ceding"   elect ioas.     With    an   tin- 
I beaten  candidate  on  an  unbeaten  platform  the  Dcniorrats  would      ^t 
Jhave  a  fighiing  chance  in  the  campaign,  despite  the  lon^  deiacNv-     ^ 
lali'/Ation  <*f  their  party*  but  what  ean  i\  \\\T\ce-W^\'^T\  ijfiwvV^  ^ti 
I  with  a  tvvfeed>eaten  eandif^ate  ^vhtise  ptA\c\e.&  \\tvv*?.  tOive-^Ot';^  t\Nft?t- 
Iwhe/med  the  Democratic  organ Ixat ion  iti  \vvec\^  a\A^  t\tv\v*> 
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Mr.   Bryan's   Trust   Ratio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept,  15,  1906. 

In  a  reply  to  a  personal  letter  of  request  by  Editor  Georgfe 
Smart,  of  the  Iron  Trades  Review,  that  William  Jennings  Bryan 
define  more  clearly  and  succinctly  his  position  in  regard  to  the 
so-called  trusts,  the  Democratic  leader  has  responded  In  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"I  am  not  prepared  to  state  just  how  much  a  proportion  a  cor-' 
poration  can  control  without  becoming  a  trust  in  the  sense  that  it 
Hmits  competition,  and  cbmpetition  controls  the  price  and  terms  of  sale. 
For  the  conduct  ot  my  paper,  I  drew  the  line  at  50  per  cent,  and  do 
not  accept  an  advertisement  of  a  corpr>ration  controlling  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  product  in  which  it  deals. 

"I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  the  steel  trust  controlb 
more  of  the  product  than  it  is  good  for  the  American  people  that  one 
corporation   should 

"In  saying  that  a  corporation  should  nol  be  licensed  when  it  con- 
trols enough  to  eliminate  competition,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
individual  industries  that  are  under  one  management  should  be  destroyed. 
The  corporation  should  simply  be  compelled  to  reduce  its  factories  until 
Its  production  is  in  the  limit  fixed  by  law." 


'WIIiL.IAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST  ON  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 
AND    ITS    CANDIDATE. 

[Prom  Mr.  !EIear8t's  speec!i  to  the  National  Convention  of  the  Independence 
Party  at  Chicago,  July  28,  1908.] 

The  Democratic  platform  contains  some  good  and  original  things, 
but,  as  has  been  said,  the  original  things  are  not  good  and  the  gjod  things 
are  not  original. 

It  was  built  by  political  jackdaws  who  feathered  their  nests  with 
the  plumel  of  others  without  understanding  of  their  significance  or  inten- 
tion  as  to  their  performance. 

It  is  the  habitation  of  a  hermit  crab  which  has  no  shell  of  its 
own  and  invades  the  first^  convenient  one  without  regard  to  property  or 
propriety. 

It  is  a  platform,  too,  of  reconciliation  and  retraction  of  atonement 
aud  apology,  of  harmony  and  hypocrisy,  for,  in  compliance  with  a  former 
compact,  Parker  has  pronounced  peace,  Bill  Bailey  has  poured  Standard 
Oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  and  Bryan  has  killed  not  only  the  fatted  calf 
but  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 

No  man  can  serve  two  masters,  and  no  man  can  conciliate  the  con- 
flicting elements  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  who  tries  must  serve  one 
and  deceive  the  other ;  must  make  public  pretense  to  the  people  and 
private  compact  with  the  trusts. 

The  Democratic  vanguard  is  a  Falstaff's  army.  It  is  led  by  a 
knight  arrayed  in  a  motley  of  modified  professions  and  compromised  prin- 
ciples, of  altered  opinions  and  retracted  statements.  _ 

A  Falstaff's  army,  whose  banner  bears  on  one  side  a  watchword 
,  for  the  people  and  on  the  other  a  password  for  the  trusts,  whose  only 
object  is  oflRce  at  any  cost,  whose  motto  is  "after  us  the  deluge." 

Assuming  that  Mr.  Bryan  himself  is  all  that  his  most  ardent  admirers 
claim  him  to  be,  a  great  lawyer,  an  enlightened  statesman,  an  int^pired 
patriot,  still  a  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps,  and  no  decent 
Democrat  can  tolerate  his  free  companions.  No  honest  citizen  can  let 
down  the  bars  of  office  to  such  an  AH  Baba's  band  of  boodlers  and  bravos. 

No  prudent  citizen  will  support  a  combination  to  which  Taggart  sup- 
plies a  candidate  and  Parker  a  platfoVm  for  which  Bryan  will  pay  the 
freight  and  the  people  will  pay  the  penalty. 

Mr.  Hearst's   Reply  to  Mr.   Gompers's   Message. 

[From  the  New  York  American,  July  17,  1908.] 
The  following"  cablegram  from  Mr.  Hearst  has  been  received 
in  reply  to  a  message  transmitted  to  Mr.  Hearst  from  Sa.nuel 
Gompers,  stating  that  in  view  of  the  Democrats'  stand  for  labor  ^ 
it  would  be  "an  act  of  greatest  patriotism  for  the  Indepeiidence 
Party  to  indorse  the  Democratic  platform,"  and  urging  him  riot 
to  run  a  third  ticket,  as  it  would  elect  Mr.  Taft: 

^  Paris,  July  13th. 
"Tell  Mr.  Gompers  that  I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  for  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Independence  Party,  but  according  to  my  personal  standards 
a,  purer  patriotism  consists  in  laboring  to  establish  a  new  party  which  will 
be.  consistently  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  citizenship,  and  particular^ 
to  the   advantage  and    advancement   of   the   producing  classes. 

"I  do  not  think  the  path  of  patriotism  lies  in  siit)porting  a  di*;credited 
and  decadent  old  party,  which  has  neither  conscientious  conviction  nor 
honest  intention, .  or  indorsing  chameleon  candidates  who  change  ^Iie  color 
of  their  j>olltical  opinion  with  every  varying  hue  pf  opportunism. 

"/  do  not   tbink   the   best  benefit  of   laboring   men   lies   in   supporting 
tUat  old  party  because  of  a  sop  of  false  promise,  'wYien  the  performance  of 
that  party  while  in    power    did   more   to  Injure  labor  Uitan.  aW  \.\xe  \u^\j;xvni- 
tlons  ever  issued  before  or  since 
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"r  have  lost  faltli  !n  th*  empty  prof  editions  ol  an  un  re  gene  rate  D*- 
tnocrarj,  1  ba?e  loft  confide  nee  iu  the  ability,  In  the  Blneerlty  and  etetl 
in  Itv  ititegrity  of  Uf  Iradere, 

'*I    do    not   coii^id&r   It    patrintlam    to    preteod    to    support    tliat   which^ 
av  fl    cittKon.    I    dl^tru^   and   detesit,   aud    I    earnestly    hope   that  ,tli^    Inde^ 
pendeiiL't  Party    will   giv^   me   ah    oppoHtinkjr    to    vDtij    for    candidates   th« 
are  bgth  able  and  hoaeat,  and  for  a  declaration  of  prini^lpleEi  tEiat  U  bod 
rfound   and  sincere* 

"WILLIAM    RANDOLPH   HEARST." 


W^ATTER80\^S    Ori?i||0\    OP    BHYAM    AXD    BRYA^lSill    ISf    1S9 

Kxtrm't*  li'^rtiiii  LoiilHVlllo'  r«»fiTler  Jonnifif  1>arliiiur  Mr.  Bryan'l 
FtPNt    Camimitfii    for    tlie    Pi*eNlii«iit.>v'. 

(From  Courier-Journal,  Tuefiday,  July  14,  1896J 
Gent^va,  Swit/erland,  July  VJ,  IS 96,  via  French  Cable. 
Walter  N*  Halrteman,  President  Courier-Journal  Comxjany,  Louis- 
vill*%  Ky. : 
Anollier  ticket  our  only  hoxJt?^    No  compromise  wit^  disbonor. 
Stand  tlnii. 

Henby  Wa'Tpessoit- 

The  Democralic   party  seems  threatened    with   enKulfnieot   In   a  delug 
of   pppuliam    and   anarchy.     *     *     3wity<?d    backward    and    forward    by   tb 
latest   utterances  of  ridiculous  oratory*   they  ended   by   making  a    platforM 
Which  U  in  It  elf  an  in^^ult  to  every  Democrnt.  and  placed  upon  that  plat4| 
fnrni   a    Ilre-euthig  populist,   whose   chief  merit  is  a   tapacity   for  arou9iii|| 
Bicnilar   j^eopie    by    inflammatory    rhetoric.     As   one   of    our    conteniporarief 
puts   itj   "Lunacy  bavins  diottited  the   platfornt,   it  Is  perhaps   natural   thaw 
hyf;ti?ria    should    evoU^e    the    candidate."       Men    like    Bryan    are    agitatora^ 
rabble-rouserti  and  spellbindera  ;  but  no  man  would  trnat  them  at  the  bead 
of  an  ordinary  business   tu  manage  itE§  executive  atTalriH,  much  less   at  tb^ 
head   of  a  great  nation.     *      *     •     To   elect   him   would  mean   ropudiationjfl 
anarchy^   and   national    nnd    sonial   niln.— Cfjuri-r  JifUiual,  July    ft    JfiSfl. 

If  this  were  a  caropaisn  of  common  e^ense,  or  even  of  sanity,  Mr.  Bryan 
coiitd  be  counted  on  to  quickly  talk  himself  to  death ;  but  as  U  is  Mp» 
Bryan*a  demagogic  loquacity  is  to  be  the  main  reliance  of  bis  party  for 
rabble-rousing    votes. — Cmirier    Journal,    Juli/    15,    ISSfi, 

*"Brytto  la  only  Tillman  in  better  Engllf^h.''  Th^re  Is  a  deal  of 
trutb  in  that  Tillman  and  Bryan  teach  the  aame  creeds  but  Tillman  la 
rough  and  uncouth,  whereas  Bryan  knowa  the  art  of  oratorical  expression. 
Bryao  was  nominated  because  be  was  the  first  man  who  was  able  h 
make  the  conventlqn  see  and  feel  that  he  was  as  wild  aa  it  was. — Courier 
Jn%imal,  Jitlp  15.  ISBH. 

£dr.  Bryan  is  nothing  but  a  Populi^  in  doctrIn«  and  practice. 
The  same  hande  which  opened  the  gates  to  the  admission  of  tbe  Tlllmanfli, 
the  Alt  gelds,  the  Dob?>e!s,  lIhcI  such  like  cat  tie,  drove  ont  the  CarliftlBa,u 
the  Vila-^ep,  the  Whitneya,,  the  Herberts,  the  Falmera  and  other  stitlwart 
exponents  of  Democracy  who  have  fought  every  fight  their  party  has 
known  lor  yearp  and  have  never  laid  sturdier  blows  on  HtpubUcanlsm 
than   on    anarchy   and   popu i ism  .—Con rli?t'  Jtim-nal,   Jul^  Jfi,    iSsSu. 

The  flag  that  float?  over  the  names  of  Bryan  and  Bewail  is  the  flaff 
of  pirates,  *  *  of  the  socialists,  and  of  auarchista^  rather  than  thai 
of  Democrats. — Courier  Jourrtnl,  Jufy  17,    I^G. 

Outside   of   tbe   radical    declaration    for    frt^e   coinage,   no    part   of    tli« 
Chicago    platform   haf^   occasioned  more   alarm   than   tbo   plnnk   wbii^h   con^'j 
demned  the  Ffderal  Government   for  interfering  to  preserve  ilte  and  ordoHl 
during    the    great    riots    of    1894,      •     ♦     •     ^^^^    defeat    of    the    candidate^ 
represieuting    such    sentiments    is    ont    partif^an    nor    a    sectional    Issue,    hut 
a  moral  duty  .--Courier  JouT^tal^  Jul}/  2t,  iis9ij. 

The   Populists   did  the   consistent   thing    In   nominating  Mr.    Bryan    for 
the   Presidency.      There   ie  hardly   a   plank    in   the   Chicago   platform  which 
la   not   also    in    the    Populist    platform.      Bryan,    judged    by    Ins   record   and 
by  bla  professed   priori  pies.   Is    juf^t    as    good    a    Papulist    as    any    of    thora^ 
With  one    foot  on   thf   Chimgo   platform,    and    the  otbpr  nn    tbe   St.   Lou  la  J 
plat  from,    be   can    Btand    comfortably    on    either    leg   or    both.      It    la   trnlflM 
a   jstrange   and    disguj^ting    Epectaclo    to    real    Democrats. — Coiiri^r   JoumalS^ 
Juty   &$,   iSOe.  J 

Is  it  Bryan  and  Sewali  or  Bryan  and  Watson?  It  1«  ImmaterlaL 
In  either  oa?e  it  is  Bryan  an#  Populism,  Bry»n  and  repudiation,  Bryan 
and    riot,   Bryan  and  ruin. — OGurier  Jrmrnai,  Juh/  27,  f^Q. 

The  three  It's  of  Bryan 'j*  campaign  seem  to  he  Bepudlatlon,  Riot, 
and  Ruin^— Courier  Jowmalf  JMli^  M,  JHWf. 

Bryan  seemed  proud  to  be  introduced  to  make  oUe  of  his  Epeechee 
by  Coxcy's  man,  Carl  Browne,  How  does  that  alt  upori  tbfe  stomacb  ol, 
tile  Democrat:  and  those  who  must  vote  for  BryanT—  Couritr  Joum"*' 
August  i£,  am. 

The  fierce   light  that  beats   upon  a  Presidential  candidate   is  brtngloff^ 
out    tbe    weaknesees    and    ab^^urdities    of    Mr-    Bryan ':>    public    career    witl^i 
a  v^ugaance.     No  matter  under  what  guise  be  presents  hla  views  oa  ^ot*^ 
emmautal   politics,   the  same   communistic  pr^ncApiXfeft  at^  ^aX-^its*  ■&.^\t'^'r^:oS"^^ 
•     *     *     That    any    pcrfy    should    have    ^styov^d    Ilij    tajt^    vi'^    ^  tt^x^ftNAak^ 
wUb    such    crazy -guilt    Ideas    of    poUtVtml    ^couoTm-s     \^    ttutftX-y     uvi^t    *J^' 
gn^tig   th^n    a/armJilg.     What    would    Jetlarfton    or    RamW^csiJ.   w   ^^,'^™ 
great  siflteameii   of  the   Revolutionary   pev\oa   \^\^U  \t  \\ifet  ^^t^*^  ™^^^^^^ 
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tb*t  tUla  Intel l*ctual  whipper-ettapper,  tUia  piiUii«  lnf»Qt  of  logic  would  on* 
dar  be  deemed  worthy  of  &  aeat  at  the  dame  table  witb  tbem. — -Courier 
Journal,  Auffust  2S,   S8BS. 

,  Dry«n'p  program  \b  Oil  ft  more  majeestlc  etiale  Iban  Coisy's,  hut  it 
Ig  efcqeoliallr  the  aamo  aod  !a  fully  ae  ridiculous  and  as  dangerous. — Courier 
Jottrtial.   August  iS,   1S9G. 

Of  coui-ee  government  oTrnfrshlp  Is  what  a)]  Popullats  desire,  B.nd  it 
would  be  especially  gratifying  to  Mt.  Bryan  ftod  hlfi  crowd,  since  tbis 
would  provide  sevf*ral  tbousaod  lucTjitive  places  for  tbe  spoilsmAU, — 
Courier   Journal^  Jamtar)/   IS,    JSS}7, 

Without   pjtcppiions.   the   free   silver   leadern  are   eltber   visionary   men 

of   limited    bu^lneKE;    experietide,   or   elae    mere    professional    politicians,    bold- 

Ipg  or  f^eeklug  ofllce  •   •    •   *   *   ^re  botb    incompetent  and  obsolete.     Tbey 

Lll^long  to  a  i>aat  ajje.     Tbey  may  floiirlah  n  while  longer  as  PoiJUliutPK     But 

^tey  vnn  do  notbiog  as  Democrats.     They  will  irow   fewer  aad  fewer,  and 

eautlfully  lesH, until  as  leaders  tbey  peter  out  altogether. — Cowier  Journal^ 

An  far  as  tbe  Courier  Jouroal  U  (^ont^erued  H  will  support  NO  man 
or  office  who  haH  the  Rme]]  of  Altgeldlam  or  Tlllmanism  upon  bia  gar- 
aenta,  or  whose  boots  carry  ooe  speck  of  Popullet  mud,  either  at  Ibe 
leel  or  at  the  toe,  •  •  •  *  a  short  horse  is  soon  curried,  and  tbls  16  to  1, 
to-as-you-pleasep  atlck-in-the-mud,  free  allver  abort  borae,  ia  very  abort. 
[Indeed,  as  a  matter  ol  fact,  very  little  abdrt  of  a  Jaekase— Courier  Journal 
f^Januarp  Jfi,  J(®7. 

When,    Ifliit    July,    a    convention    met    Id    Chicago,    bearing    the    cre- 
dentials   of    the    National    Democracy^    authorized    to    enunciate    a    Demo- 
^eratic    platform    and    nhoo&e    Democratic    leaders;    when    that    conYeutiou 
".leaptd    madly    Into   the    arm»  of   Coi*.munlRm.    i?natched    up    the   alien    Sag 
bt   Populiam    and,    amid    acene*    of    wildest    abandonment    to    unreaiion    and 
puB^iaii,  proclaimed  it  the  ensign  of  Democracy  ;  when  the  convention,  breaks 
Ing  in  contempt  tbe  time- honored  tablets  of  the   father's  creed,   set   up   la 
[their   atead    the   new    faith   of  all   the  clasbing   and  clamoring    malcotiteuts 
»ho   had  fashioned    their  fanottciam   upon   opposition   to   Democracy ;    when 
itbat    convention,    followln;;    out    Ita    frantic    aurrender    to    heretic    dogmas, 
inomlnated    for   the    Presidency   a   youniy  aud   desperate    adventurer   becauaa 
|ij*-    had    the    voice    and    the    presence    to   beat   give    expresaloa    to    the    evil 
fpti=slonB   of   the   hutir,    and    nomiuated    for    thr    Vice- Presidency    a    lobbyist 
Ifor  tSoveruraent   suhf^ Idles  to  his   individual   intijrajitLs,    It   struck   a  »tltigltsf 
[liTow  full  in  tbe  faci^  of  ^v^ty  true  Democrats — Vourisr-Jmirnal,  S&pteinh^r 

we. 

Thifli  youngster,  who  has  set  blmBetf  up  as  the  financl&l  leacber  of 
*^tbe  American  people,  travels  cjver  the  land  with  a  tireless  tongue  and  a 
volumluQua  vocabulary,  blandly  telling  the  people  of  the  Impossible  things 
thai  will  happen  In  the  future  and  free  coinage  of  stiver,  when  be  ts 
utterly  ignorant  of  tbe  simplest  facts  of  our  psat  flinaneial  history. — Cowier- 
Jmirimt,  Septf^mbsr  8.  /(^fW. 

The    worklngman,    threatened    with    toe    loaa    of    49    certt^    In    ev^Ty 

I4o]lar  of  wages,  In  consoled  with  the  asaurance  that  should  he  strike  for 
ithe  restoration  of  tbf^  wages  be  is  getting  now,  in  tbe  shape  of  a  larger 
^number  of  silver  dollartt^  he  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  any  acts  of 
Violence  by  either  the  Btate  or  National  Govern  men  t.  A  few  workmen 
juay  be  silly  ptiough  to  accept  this  substitute  of  a  stone  for  bread.^ — C&urier- 
Jovr7ial,  Sfp timber   f£,   J8fM. 

The  speeches  which  William  .1.  Bryan  has  been  making  on  hla  tours 
are,  without  exception,  the  most  inoendlary  and  dangerous  utterani^ea 
ever  addressed  to  the  American  people  by  a  Preaidential  candidate.  Me 
has  not  been  content  to  bold  up  hlmaelf  and  his  followers  as  the  only 
champions   of   the    poor   and   oppressed :    be    has  denounced    the   supporters 

(of  an  honeM  monetar  standard  a.^  no  better  than  oijldnigbt  robbers, 
and  he  urgeR  that  they  be  treated  as  an  Invading  army.  He  has  gone  eveo 
farther  than  to  countenance  an  open  revolution  ;  he  has  asked  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  become  hypocrites  and  liara. — CouTitT-JKiurnal,  B^ptemb^r 
Mr.  William  .1.  Bryan  has  come  to  Kentucky,  and  Ken  tuck  lane  haye 
taken  Ms  measure.  He  1^  a  boy  orator.  He  is  a  distinguished  dodger. 
He  is  a  darinr?  adventurer.  He  la  a  political  fftklr,  He  Is  not  of  the 
material  of  which  tbe  people  of  the  United  States  have  ever  made  a  Fresl- 

»dent,  nor  la  he  even  of  the  material  of  which  any  party  ban  ever  before 
made  a  candidate  for  the  Pre*iU\^a.cy .^Co^irier-Joumalf  Beptember  J$,  J^fflfij 
iM  dap  after  Bryfin*s  speech  in  LouUvUJe, 

Mr,  Bryan  and  hla  silver  friends  ennounce  thnt  tbey  are  not  afraid 
to  he  called  demagogues.  Let  ua  remind  them,  that  Benjamin  Franklin  onctt 
observed  that  experience  was  a  dear  school,  hut  foots  would  learu  In  no 
other,  and  often  not  even  in  that.  In  no  country  in  the  world  are 
demagoguea    so    despised    and    distrusted    as    In    America.      Let    the    people 

ronee  underetond  Bryan's  rexil  character  and  they  will  drop  blm  aa  eom- 
bletely  as  they  dropped  Denis  Kearney  and  ^'Qen."  Ooxey. — Couf^er  Journal, 
VGpt ember  13,  JSPfi. 

We    are    told   that    the    farmers   of  the   West    and    South    will    support 

Bryan    because    they    feel    that   they    mu^t    fight    the    "'capitalistic    classes," 

whose    interests,    it    Is    alleged,    are    diametrically    opposed   to    theirs.      We 

not  believe  this  for  several  reasone.     •     •     *     We  have  many  farmers 

|;who   are   very    weallhy   men,    who   have   large   numbera    of   employees    and 

'  ank  accounts.     •      •      •      Now  what  does  this  mean  ?     Simply  that  to  tbe 

Kr^pudlators   and    anarchists    like    Alt.geld,    Tillman    and    Debs,    who    are   tnk- 

Eing   aucb  a   pronouoeed   part   in   this  campaign,   the   farmer   with   his  com- 

^fortable  home  and   comparative   Dnanelal   Independence  is   hound  to  beconie 

SJ3  object  of  suspicion  and  attack — -If  not  now  at  some  y^tf  early  date^ — 

Bourkff    Cbckr&n    said    no    brighter,    truer    tlnVng    ta    Vil^   ^TeeA.   w\Jp.fttts. 
uerm  than  w&s  embodied  in  hU  deflnltloii  Of  PopuUam ;     "BoaoToum  a«i\w&»- 
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WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN.  2&5- 

tiou  biLGe>d  upon   a  fundnrnetitiil   mlnci3nc€pttoTi  of  facXn."     This  satire  eats 
like    vltrioJ    tnio    tbe    shsillow    aeaertlons    of    oat  amity    howl  era,    but    trum    ^^ 
Bryan  to  Weaver,  down  to  Watson  and  Blackburn  It  fits  Vbem  lo  a  T,^Bdi-   ^1 

Ilt  Ja  apparent  that  Mr  Bryan  Is  much  better  adapted  for  ti  theatrkfil  ^M 
preafl  agent  than  for  a  UnUt?c3  States  Prepiidont,  but  U  In  also  apparent  that  H 
be  would  ehtne  stHl  better  atandiug  on  a  red  wagon  oratoricB^Uy  selling  ^1 
aome  RmagifT  prGparattnn,  like  Bryan  a  blessed  balsam  for  baniotia. — EditoHfili  ^M 
Courier-Journal,  Oitotn'r  it,  Ji^M,  ^H 

Bryan  is  beaten  -inKlorious»ly  aud  ovei-wbelRiinily.  So  eloses  tbe  ^| 
??ecoild  great  era  of  nntl'inal  peril  wbteh  has  menac**a  otar  Govertimedt. 
So  lift  tbe  dloudK  of  flutlsiu  and  repudiation  whlcb  lowered  above  tbe  Ian  1 
in  ominous  threat  of  disihonor  and  disa^^ter.  So  breakf^  the  «un  of  a  new 
dawn  upon  our  manhood  proven,  our  Integrity  vindicated^  our  Intel Hgeiice 
vfctoriou?^  onr  lUFtHuittjUH  Impregnablr.  •  •  *  Thank  God.  In  the 
name  of  a  long- Buffering  people,  thank  Ond, — Courier-JvumfiJ.  Nt^vrmJ.^^^ 
I   tfmi,  rditormt   hmdvd  "The   Ine^'it^hlc,"  *^^ 
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*«HE>  IS    IN    POLITICS     Dt?^C.%l  Sii:    IT    UKLPS    THE    UATE 
Hiariiill-TS/' 

Whut  noirer  C.  SuUlvnn,  Uc'nioerattc  ?iattonat  <Joiniii1tteemaii»' 
Salil  of  Mr.   Brynn   tn    timth 

[Ftom   liuhlln  statement  Igiiiueil   at   Chicago,    Septemtwr  7,    iSOdj    by   Roger  0. 
Sullivan,  then  the  lillnolE^  membi^r  ot  the  Democratic  National  Committee.] 

Mr.  Brymi  has  tv^-k-t*  led  the  Demc^craiitr  party  to  defeat,  tlie' 
Hecond  a  wnrHe  defeat  than  th«  first.  If  he  ia  pnmd  of  that 
evideuct^  of  the  pt^ople's  coiifidevice  hi  his  siiieerity,  he  is  welcome 
to  it.  But  his  boast  of  sincerity  nierit,s  further  cou  side  rat  ion. 
He  insinuates  that  I  make  money  out  of  polities,  and  that  his 
sincerity  therefore  compels  him  t^>  oppose  my  p:irtieqMitioii  in 
DemoLTatie  affairs.  The  jiJain  iiiferenee  is  thnt  Mr.  iSryan  thinks 
it  wnmg^  to  make  money  out  of  politics.  This  hoa,st  of  liis  puts 
the  stamp  of  insincerity  all  over  him.  If  Mr.  Hryan  thinks  it 
wrongs  to  make  money  OTtt  of  polities,  he  should  quit  makin|f 
money.  Mr,  HryAn  has  not  one  dollar  that  he  ever  made  out 
of  anything  hut  pijlities.  He  tried  to  be  a  lawyer;  he  wat^  a 
failnre  at  it.  He  tried  to  he  a  newspjiper  editor;  he  was  a  fiiiliii^ 
at  that.  Hf:*  is  a  now  it  man  of  property.  As  fortunes  ^n,  he  is 
a  rieh  man.  He  made  every  doRar  of  |ii«  fortune  out  of  politics 
as  a  step]nn*3r^stone  to  tlie  leeture  platform.  Mr.  Bryan  dis- 
covered, many  years  a^o.  that  he  con  Id  make  his  politieal  prom- 
inence  pay.  He  is  a  shrewd  advertiser,  and  in  his  way  a  elever 
hviainess  njan.  He  has  dfseovered  that  so  h>n^  as  he  is  eaildi- 
date  for  President  and  a  possible  nominee,  gifted  with  the  ahllity  ^M 
to  \wave  flfnviiif^  sentenee;^  mto  well-rotinded  periods,  the  public'  H 
wil!  fonie  Ut  hear  him  at  so  much  a  head.  He  is  In  politics  ^ 
heeanse  it  helps  the  gate  reeeipts.  Like  the  actresses  who  have 
discarded  the  stolen  diamtrnds  dodiJfe  for  the  n'r eater  pubii:'ity 
uf  a  divoTTP  stnt  Mr.  Rryan  wdll  qnit  running'  for  Pi*esiflent 
?ind  'w'rll  ijidt  i>olities  jtjst  as  soon  as  he  discovers  that  KOme 
other  form  of  advert isinfj  will  brin^^  more  dollars  to  the  Jio^ 
office  wherj  he  is  an  net  ii  need  to  appear  on  the  fita|je. 
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CK^THAI.IKATIO^, 


:itarkirct    4  hmiiit.-    Jn    Di-^iiiiirrulle    Seiilliuent    nm    llluAtrlltefl   ^f.^i 
the    Br^Hti    PlBtfornm. 

The   Nt^w   Vrndv   Times    ( Demoeratie)    publislies   the   following 
t'Strart^s  frfjm   nati"nal   Heuiorratve  platforms,  showinfsf  how  the  ' 
iirvan   plaiforni   runs  eou liter  to   Democratic   tradition  : 

1873 
Local   Me  If -government  with  impartial  suffrage  will  gnide  the 
rif^hts  of  all  citi/ens  n^ne  securely  than  any  centralized  ^^N^t^. 

*    *     *     .A  corrupt  centraUiimwl[ilc\i.    *     *     Uii«,\iS>Twt^*i.QTS^°''^ 
tbv  oMt!4^ti  of  the  Federal  Governmeii^. 
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jm  WILUAM  JENNINan  BRTA^, 

1B80 

*  *  •  Opposition  to  c-entrali  nation  ism  and  to  that  dan- 
gerous spirit  nf  encrotu'hmpnt  which  ttuitls  to  consolidate  the 
powers  of  all  the  dt^partmcuts*  Jti  one,  and  thus  to  create,  what- 
ever the  form  of  g^overnment,  a  real  despotism. 

1884, 

The  reserved  rig-hts  of  the  Stat*^H  and  the  stiiiremacy  of  the 
Federal  Government  vpfthln  thi*  limits  of  the  Comitltntion  will 
ever  form  the  true  bas<e  of  oiir  liberties,  and  c^n  never  be  wiir- 
rendt»red  without  destroying  that  Imlanee  of  rig*hts  and  powers 
w^hich  enable.^  a  continent  to  be  developed  in  peace  and  social 
order  to  be  maiatained  by  jneariB  of  loeal  self -government. 

1888. 

*  *  *  Strictly  specifying  every  granted  power  and  ex- 
pressly reserving  to  the  States  or  people  the  entire  ungranted 
reaidue  of  power. 

18^3. 
The  tendency   to  centralize  all   power  at  the  Federal  capital 
has  t^ecome  a  menace  to  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  that 
fitrikea  at  the  very  roots  of  our  Gtntnnmcnt  uuder  the  Coristitu- 
tion^  as  framed  by  the  fathers  of  the  Hepublic. 

1896. 
During  all  these  years  the  Democratic  party  has  resisted  the 
tendency  of  selfish  inte  rests  to  the  centrali  scat  inn  of  govern- 
mental poM'cr  and  steadfastly  inaiutained  the  integrity  of  the 
dual  system  of  government  established  by  the  founders  f^f  thia 
republic  of  republics, 

imo. 

Bryan's  platform  contains  no  reference  to  centralisation, 

1904 
Under  them    (the  Democratic   party)    local   self-government 
and  national  iinity  and  f>rosperity  were  alike  et^tabllahed. 

1908. 

We  favor  such  legislation  as  will  increase  the  power  of  the 
Interstate    Commerce    Commission, 

We  believe  that  in  so  far  as  the  needs  of  conmieroe  require 
an  emergency  currency  snch  currency  should  be  issued,  con* 
trolled  by  the  Federal   frovm-nuieiit. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  ^larty  to  the  enactment  of  a  law 
to  regulate  the  rates  jiiul  >ser\ife^*  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies  engaged  in  the  transaction  of  messages  between  the 
States,  imdcr  tbejnrisdictioii  of  the  Interstate  Coimncrce  Com- 
mitiaion. 

Among  the  additional  remedies  we  specify  ♦  *  *  a  llceitie 
system  which  will,  withoiit  abridging  the  right  of  each  State 
to  create  corptiratiuns  or  its  right  to  regulate  a^  it  will  foreign 
corporations  doing  bijsine^is  within  its  limits,  make  it  necessary 
for  a  manufacturing  or  trading  corporation  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  take  <>ut  a   Federal   license. 
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l'H.lt«t1^d  nt  I  lie  iii^tHTii-e  of  Mr.  Ruuni^vt^lt*  It  ft  lie  Hnte  laiv> 
ntitiiilN  nn  zi  iMiiiiimif ii t  tn  the  v>rlncl|i1i^  n'bleli  h^  lia»  In- 
ee'Miiit  fitly  anfilnlnlneil  In  utii^t'efli  iiml  aft  Inn,  tlint  tlip  iii^VH 
iiiuMt  he  HO  iiinde  tliat  Ihr^^  i^nfi  lie  etiforccHi  sin  ivell  HAfulimt 
the  mIuh  nf  the  i^'eiiltliy  utiil  tlie  iiuiTerfnl  tm  n^ntniit  tliOMC 
of  the   poor.— HAfi.   Wni.    H*  Tnft»  at    ri^lutnhtiii  OUlo^ 

Mr*  Bryan  K»^'K  lie  ^votild  exilritnte  (riii»tit,  root  nnfl 
Urtiut^fa.  If  >Ir*  Hr^Hit^M  Itftii^'nuite  In  ni«ir«-  ihan  nteifi^  rlii^lorjc? 
AnA  hv  men  11^  to  mv-ix.4.'  the  |>roTiert>,  tn  illvlile  it  n^i  and 
nell  It  In  ■ili'^een,  nnil  tllNiiMMeiitHle  tile  irartit,  tlien  I  nni  not 
In  favor  of  IiIm  nteflifHl  ^rf  ilenllnK  ^vlth  trn>4lM.  tjeenuMe  t 
lielleve  llinl  Hiieli  Inru^e  ennilii  nut  lirnei  leK'It  liitiiteJ  y  eoniliM^teil 
Kre*itl|-  add  to  the  prnmiierlty  of  tlie  eniin try. — Knn,  Wm^  H, 
Taft^  lit   t'nluintinHi   OUlo. 

Omu?      r/rjil<      rJoitj  In  lit  in  ^      fa^'t      ennfmiitH     tlie      Democrat  ic 

i0nrtj^     ii'/jr  It*  |j     Mnj^     orJitoryt     whtcU     au     einiiiieuets    ^\-%vlvl\     no 

HV^^''*^  *''•»    <>I**cwre,*    IfRVA?f*S    IVOHl?^ ATlOli    miaX'^^  *tA»^^» 


''EQUAL  JUSTICE  TO    ALL    MEN   WITH-| 
OUT  REGARD  TO  RACE  OR  COLOR." 


The  O^niniiil   of   the    Republii^Aa    l'art>'-^C4»ntrii]it    the 
of  till?  0«Miiui?i-iLtit.-  Idvailerfl   imd   Party* 

REPUBLICAJ^    SENTIMElS^TS. 


AttttQcle  . 


'*The  liepwblicau  party  lias 
been  for  more  than  tifty  years 
tbe  eumsisterit  friend  of  the 
Amerk^au  iiug^ro*  It  guve  htm 
freedom  and  citi^euahlp,  Iz 
wrote  into  the  organic  law  tiie 
declarations  that  proclriim  hia 
civil  und  poiiEica,!  rights,  and 
it  believes  to-day  that  hi  a  note- 
worthy progress  in  intelH- 
gfence,  industry  and  good-  citi- 
^en.ship  has  earned  the  respect 
and  eneouragenient  of  the  na- 
tion- We  demand  equal  juy- 
tiee  for  all  men,  without  re- 
gard to  raee  or  color ;  we  de- 
clarft  onee  mot'e,  and  without 
reservation,  for  the  enforce- 
ment in  letter  and  spii-it  of  the 
thirteenth,  fonrtf^enth  and  flf- 
tfenth  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  which  were  de- 
aig'ned  for  the  prq;tection  and 
'^^  advancement  of  tbe  neg-ro,  and 
^m  we  condemn  all  datnees  that 
^m  have  for  their  real  aim  hisdis- 
frauchiBement  for  reasoiiB  of 
color  alone,  as  unfair,  tin  Amer- 
ican and  repufrnant  to  the  su- 
^  pre  me  law  of  the  land*" — From 
Republican  platform  adopted 
at  National  Convention  1908, 


DEMOCRATIC    SENTIMENTS. 

*'The  white  man  in  the  South 
has  disfraut:hised  the  ue^fro  in 
self-protecCmn ;  and  there  is 
not  a  lEe publican  in  the  North 
who  w^ould  not  nave  done  the 
same  thin^r  under  the  same 
ciixMuntitanccs.  The  white  men 
of  the  South  are  deternijupd 
that  the  negro  will  and  shall 
be  disfranchised  eve ry whei'e  It 
is  necessary  to  pre^e7it  the  re- 
c^irrenee  of  the  horroris  of  car- 
petbagf  rule." — William  Jen- 
ning-s  Hryan  in  speech  at  Xew 
York  in  1S08. 

*'I  favor,  and  if  elected  wilj 
urire   with    all    my    (juwer,  the 
elimination  of  the   nep*o  from 
politics," — Hbke   Smith.   Cover-, 
nor    of   Gecirg-ia;    Secretary    of  , 
Interior  under  President  Cleve-  ' 
land. 

**In  my  opinion  the  granting 
of  universa.1  sulTrage  to  the 
ne^o  was  the  niistiike  of  the 
ni  nete  e  n  th  ce  ti  t  n  vy  ."—Col .  H  i  I  - 
ary  A.  Herbert^  Secretary  of 
Navy  under  President  Cleve* 
laud. 

"We  stuffed  ballot  box^S,  \vi  1 
shot     negroes:     we     are     not 
ashamed  of  it," — Senator  Till-* 
man  in  United  States  S'"^nt^^ 


TH£]  :ble:ctioiv  la-ws  of  thu  south  • 


The  folowing  are  section^  of  some  of  the  election  laws  of  the 
South,  many  of  them  framed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  depriv- 
ing- Afro-American  citizens  of  the  right  to  vote.  It  will  be  sren 
that  the  Louisiana  and  North  Carolina  laws  are  ei^pecially 
framed  for  the  pu repose  of  making  the  educational  test  app1^>' 
only  to  the  Afro-Americans^  and  all  persons  who  were  voter^ 
prior  to  January  1^  1867,  and  their  lineal  descenrlants;  are  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  law,  which  disqualifies  persons  bceause 
of  illiteracy  r 

Mlmitintiipl* 

"Section  244.  Od  aod  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1892,  every 
erector  eball.  In  mlditiDn  to  the  foregolnjg  quallflcatEoni^,  be  ;iblir!  to  rfa*! 
any  section  of  tbe  Cou^tJtutian  of  tbih  State;  or  he  sfaaU  be  abl^  to  under- 
stand the  fi&me  wben  read  to  him,  or  to  giv^  a  reasonable  Interpretation 
thtreaf     •      •     •," 

Loulplnnai. 

'*Se(?tlon  a.  He  (the  -voter)  Bhsll  be  able  to  read  and  wrlte^  ^jui 
shSLll  demonstrate  hie  ability  to  do  bo  when  he  applies  (qt  rcslstratioii,  by 
maklQg^.  under  oath  admlnlstcihred  by  the  replRtration  officer  qf  bis  dep  ty, 
ivritten  itppllcatJoa  therefor,  la  the  English  language  or  hi^  mother  tongnft„ 
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which  applicfttloB  ihftU  contain  tb«  •Msntial  faoU  neoMtary  to  ihoir  that 
h«  it  entitled  to  register  and  vote,  and  ahall  be  eattrely  written,  dated 
and  Migned  by  him.  in  the  prenence  of  the  registration  officer  or  hli 
deputy,  without  aHKiotance  or  KUKgeRtion  from  any  person  or  memorandum 
whatever,  except  the  form  of  appliration  hereinafter  set  forth.  •  •  • 
"Sctrtion  f).  No  mule  pefHou  who  waH  on  January  let,  1867,  or  at 
any  date  prior  thereto,  entitled  to  vote  under  the  Constitution  or  statutes 
of  any  State  of  the  I'nited  States,  wherein  he  then  resided,  and  no  bob 
or  grandKon  of  any  Rucb  pornon  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  at 
the  date  of  the  adoption  of  thiH  CouHtitution,  and  no  male  person  of 
foreign  birth,  who  wan  naturalized  prior  to  the  first  day  oT  January,  1886, 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  regiHter  and  vote  In  this  State  by  reaaon 
of  his  failure  to  pohkohh  the  educational  or  property  quallflcatlona  pra- 
Hcribed  by  this  CunKtitution :  provided,  he  shall  bare  resided  in  thU 
State  for  Ave  years  next  preceding  the  date  at  which  he  shall  apply  for 
regintration.  and  tthall  have  regiHtered  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this 
article  prior  to  September  1,  1898,  and  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
register   under   thiH   Kection    after    that   date." 

Korth   Carolina. 

"Section  4.  Every  person  presenting  himself  for  reslatration  ahall 
be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  Constitution  in  the  Bnglish 
language.  *  *  But  no  male  peraon  who  was,  on  January  1,  18677  or 
at  any  time  prior  thereto,  entitled  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
in  the  United  Staten  wherein  he  then  resided,  and  no  lineal  descendant 
of  any  such  person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  register  and  vote  at  any 
election  in  this  State  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  possess  the  educational 
qualificationH  herein  preRcribed  ;  Provided,  he  shall  have  registered  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  termf)  of  this  section  prior  to  December  1,   1908. 

"The  General  Assembly  nhall  provide  for  the  registration  of  all  per- 
Hons  entitled  to  vote  without  the  educational  qualifications  herein  pre- 
scribed, and  shall,  on  or  before  November  1,  1908,  provide  fbr  the  making 
of  a  permanent  record  of  such  registration,  and  all  persons  so  registered 
shall  forever  thereafter  have  the  right  to  vote  In  all  elections  by  tike  people 
of  this  State,  unless  'disqualified  under  section  2  of  this  article :  Provided, 
such  person  shall   have  paid  his  poll  tax  as  above  prescribed." 

Alabama. 

1st.  .  Those  who  can  read  and  write  any  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  the  English  language,  and  who  are  physically 
unable  to  work :  and  those  who  can  read  and  write  any  article  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  English  language  and  who  have 
worked  and  been  regularly  engaged  in  some  lawful  employment,  businesa 
or  occupation,  trade  or  calling  for  the  greater  part  of  the  twelve  months 
next  preceding  the  time  they  offer  to  register,  and  those  who  are  unable 
to  read  and  write,  if  such  inability  is  due  solely  to  physical  disability;  or, 

2nd.  The  owner  in  good  faith  in  his  own  right,  or  the  husband  of 
a  woman  who  is  the  owner  in  good  faith  in  her  own  right,  of  forty  acres 
of  land  situate  in  this  State,  upon  which  they  reside ;  or  the  owner  in 
good  faith  in  his  own  right  or  the  husband  of  any  woman  who  Is  the 
owner  in  good  faith  in  her  own  right  of  any  real  estate  situate  In  the 
State  assessed  for  taxation  at  the  value  of  three  hundred  dollars  or  more, 
or  the  owner  in  good  faith  in  his  o^n  right  or  the  husband  of  any  woman 
who  is  the  owner  in  good  faith  of  her  own  right  of  personal .  property  in 
this  State  assessed  at  taxation  at  three  hundred  dollars  or  more ;  pro- 
vided that  the  taxes  due  upon  such  real  estate  or  personal  property 
for  the  year  next  preceding  the  year  for  which  he  offers  to  register  shall 
have  been  paid  unless  the  assessment  shall  have  been  legally  contested 
and  is  undetermined. 

Sontli  Carolina. 

Section  174.  Every  male  citizen  of  this  State  and  of  the  United 
States,  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards,  not  laboring  under  disa- 
bilities named  in  the  Constitution  of  1895  of  this  State,  and  who  shall 
have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  two  years,  in  the  county  one  year, 
in  the  polling  precinct  in  which  the  elector  offers  to  vote  four  months 
before  any  election,  and  shall  have  paid  six  months  before  any  election 
any  poll  tax  then  due  and  payable,  and  who  can  read  and  write  any 
section  of  the  said  Constitution  submitted  to  him  by  the  registration  offi- 
cers, or  can  show  that  he  owns  and  has  paid  all  taxes  collectible  due 
the  previous  year  on  property  in  the  State  assessed  at  $300  or  more  and 
who  shall   apply   for  registration  shall  be  registered. 

Virginia. 

Sec.   20.     Who  may  register  after   1904. 

After  the  first  day  of  January,  1904,  every  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States  having  the  qualifications  of  age  and  residence  required  by  section 
18  shall  be  entitled  to  register,  provided : 

1st.  That  he  has  personally  paid  to  the  proper  officer  all  State  poll 
taxes  assessed  or  assessable  against  him  under  this  or  the  former  Consti- 
tution for  the  three  years  next  preceding  that  in  which  he  offers  to  reg- 
ister; or,  if  he  comes  of  age  at  such  time  that  no  poll  taxes  shall  have 
been  assessed  against  him  for  the  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  he 
offers  to  register,  has  paid  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  in  satisfaction  of 
the  first  year's  poll  tax  assessable  against  him ;  and 

That   unless   physically    unable,    he    makes   application    to    register    in 

his    own    handwriting    without    aid,    suggestion    or    memorandum    in    the 

presence  of  the  registration  officers,   stating  therein  his   name,   age,  date, 

and  place  of  birth,   residence  apd   occupation  at  the  t\me  anA  '«\ie\.\\«T  \\^ 

has  previously  voted,  and  if  so,  the  State,  county   and  ptecVucX.  Vu  -^lYAc^Yi 

»«   voted  last,   And, 
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Third.  That  he  answer  on  oath  Any  and  all  queBtious  affectini  hlfi 
quaUgcnUan^  aa  an  elector  ^ubmHted  to  him  by  the  offlcerH  of  irfr^iRtratiOhi 
which  quest  ion  a  and  his  angers  thereto  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  cer^ 
titled  by  the  said  offleera  and  preserved  aa   part  at  their  offtcUl   rc<;ordR, 

Sec,  22.  Nq  peraon  who  daring  the  late  war  between  the  Btateii 
served  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  Confederate  StateR  fiball  at  the  time 
he  required  to  pay  a  pall  tax  as  a  prerequlelte  to  the  right  to  vote.     •     »     • 

The  Geat-irla  C<iii«tltiitlofint   AiiK^odnieiit. 

The  amendment  to  the  Congtitution  ol  Georgiii,  which  m  Ui 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  that  State  in  November,  its  as  fol- 
lows r 

"Sc^ctlcju  1.  ELectluuEi  by  the  people  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  oni:i^ 
those  pergctns  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  who  have  first  been  registered  io. 
acL'ordanee  with   the  requirementa  ot   law. 

"I'm:  2.  Kvery  ntale  cltl^Pii  of  the  State  who  U  a  citizen  of  the 
United  atatefi,  twenty -one  years  old  or  upwards,  not  laboring  utider  any 
rtf  the  dii^ablHlleFi  named  In  this  article,  acid  poasestilng  the  qualitlcatlct&*i 
provided  hy  U,  ahall  b*?  an  effector  and  entitled  to  regtfiier  and  vote  at 
Bay  Election  hy  the  p«?ople  ;  provided,  that  no  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  in 
the  military  or  naval  la^erviee  of  the  United  States  shall  acquire  the  rlghtb 
of  an  Lltctor  hy  reaRon  of  being  stationed  on  duty  iii  this  8tate. 

"Par,  3.  To  entitle  a  person  to  reg:ister  and  vote  at  any  eleutioil 
by  the  people,  he  nhull  have  residi^d  iu  the  State  one  year  next  pre- 
C'^dJug  the  tlf»i;^tion,  and  In  the  county  in  which  he  oifers  to  vote  bIk 
months  next  preceding  the  election,  and  shall  have  paid  all  taxcw  which 
may  have  been  requirmJ  of  blm  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
fjf  Geargiu.  of  18T7.  that  he  may  bave  had  aa  opportnnlty  of  paying 
agreeably  to  law.  Stzch  payment  mnst  have  been  tnade  at  least  jilJt 
montha  prior  to  the  election  at  which  he  offers  to  vote,  except  when  sucb 
keltctiona  are  held  within  hIx  months  from  the  expiration  of  the  time 
fiiccd   by   la*   ftir  the  payment  of  such   taxes, 

■Par.  4.  ICvery  male  citizen  of  thlw  gtate  shall  he  entitled  to  reg- 
iHtf-r  a?  an  elector  and  to  vote  at  all  elections  of  aaid  State  who  is  not 
di^qunlided  under  the  pmvUions  of  segtlon  2  of  article  2  of  this  Con- 
stitution, and  who  poHiseases  tbe  qnaliftcations  prescribed  In  paragraph.^ 
2  and  3  of  this  section  or  who  will  posKesa  them  at  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion occurring  n*'Sct  after  hi,^  registration,  and  who  In  addition  thereto 
comes  within  either  of  the  rlasf^es  provided  for  In  tbe  Ave  following  gub- 
dtvlnions   of  this   paragraph. 

•*1.  All  peracns  who  have  honorably  served  In  the  land  or  naval 
lorcess  of  th^  United  States  In  the  Revolutionary  war.  or  the  war  of 
1fil2,  or  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  or  in  any  war  with  the  Indians  or  in 
the  war  between  the  States,  or  In  tbe  war  with  Spain,  or  who  honorably 
served  In  t1«  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  Confederate  Stfttey*  or  of  the 
State    of   Georgia    in    the    war    between    the    States,    or, 

"2.  "AW  persons  tawfuily  descended  from  tho^  embraced  la  the 
9ub-d!viRion   next  above,   or, 

'*H,  All  pfTHiDos  who  are  of  good  character,  and  understand  the 
dutieif.  and  obligations  of  citizenship  under  a  republican  form  of  govern - 
ftient,  or. 

"■i.  All  person  In  who  can  correctly  read  in  the  English  laoguage 
any  pnrpf^raph  of  the  Cnnslitution  of  the  United  Statef^  or  of  this  State, 
and  correctly  write  the  same  in  the  English  languagi?  when  rear!  io  him 
by  any  one  of  the  reglstrarj^,  and  all  persons  who,  Holely  becauee  of 
pbyaical  disability,  are  unable  to  comply  with  the  above  requiremeotH,  hut 
irbo  can  nnderatand  and  give  rea!»onahle  interpretation  of  any  paragraph 
of  the  Cr>niitili!lion  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State,  that  may  be 
W-ead    to   them   by   one   of   the   reglstrarH,   or» 

'*5.  Any  ppraon  who  is  the  owner  in  good  faith  in  hits  own  right  of 
at  least  forty  seres  of  land  situated  in  this  State,  upon  which  he  resides, 
or  is  the  owner  in  good  faith  In  his  own  right,  of  property  situated  in 
this  Stat?  and  assessed  for  taxation  at  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollar^," 

Par.    R.  The    right   to    register   under   suh-tiivlsions    1    and    2    of   para- 

jpfanh    4    shall    f:ontinue    only    until    January    1,    IfllEi.      But    the    registrars 

:ha1i    prrpare    a    roFter    of    all    persons    who    register    under    suh-dlvlsiona 

and    2   of   paragraph   4,   and    shall    return    the    same    to   the   Clerk's   oUce 

f  the   S'lperior   Court    of   their   counties   and    the   Clerks   of    the    Superior 

ourt    shall    send    copies    of    the    same    to    the   Secretary   of    State,    and    Jt 

(nil    be    the    duty    of    thf;St*    officers    to    record    and    permanently    preaerve 

,ese    rostt^rs.       Any    person    who    has    been    once    registered    under    either 

the  sub  divl3sion=   1  or  2  of  paragraph   4^  shall   thereafter  be   perinHted 

vtite,    provlrled.    he    meets   the    reqnirements   of   paragraphs    2    and    3   of 

;bls    sectlcn. 

Pan  6.   Any   person    to    whom    the    right   of    registration    la   denied   by 

regl^l^rHrs    on    the    ground    thnt    he    lacks    the    qualincatlons    set    forth 

the    Hve    «ub-dlvisions   of    paragraph    4,    sbal!    have    the    right    to    take 

in    appeal,    and    any    citizen    may    enter    an    appeal    from    the    decision    of 

"le    regi  trars    allowing    any    person    to    register    undF^r    said    suh-dlvli^loTia. 

II   appeals   must   he  filed   in   writing   with   the   registrars   within    ten   days 

m    the'  date   of    the    decision    complained    of   and    shall    l>e    returned   by 

i  registrars  to  the  ofl^ee  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  to  he  tried 

other    appeali^. 

Tht^   1.   Pending   an    appeal    and    nntl]    thn    final    decliilon    of    the   CaSe^ 

le  judginfpnt  of  the  regij^trari^  shall   remain   In  full    force. 

Far.  8.  No  pcr^ion  shall  be  allowed  to  participate  In  a  pritnary  of 
^y  political  party  or  a  convention  at  any  palHlcal  party  in  the  State 
ho   Ls    not    a  qualified    voter. 

Tiie  foUowinfT  Ih  the  text  of  ih*-  ti\nefv(\meTv%  Ui  V"^  C^TPL-P^\\.s3i*J 
rjrj  of  the  State  of  .Vrarylaiul.  vvh\i2\\  \si  lo  \>^  aii\>vaM^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
btem  of  that  State  at  the  November  eie'iVLoai 
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SetilDQ    1.  All    electloti^   sball   be   b^    ballot,   and   every   male   cltisen 
of  the  United  States  of  the  age  of  twenty-ooe   op   upward,   wbo   ht^s   been 
a   resident  of  the  State   tot   t^o  year^    nud  of  th^  l>eg!BlatlT«  District   of  j 
Baltimore  City  or   In   the   county   In   which   he   may  offer  to   vote»   for  o&a  i 
yeiir   n^xt   prt^d^iHog   the   elec^ttoii,    and    who^    moreover*    Is   duly   reglsteretf  j 
aa  a   auali&ed   voter   as   provided   In   tbU    article,,     and    fibftll     be     entitled] 
to  Tote  in   the   wbi^  or  election   district   Jn   which   he  resMeBp   at  a!l   eiec^  7 
tlona  hereafter  to   he   held   In   this   Stntfl,   and   In   case   nnj   couuty  or  city  < 
shall    be    so    divided    as    to    form    portlonu    ot    different    electoral    dlatrlcta  , 
for    the    election    ot    Reprepentatlvei*    In    Congresfl,    Senators,    Delegates    or  I 
other  ijfflcer^.   then,   to  entitle  a  person   to  vote   for  awcb  offlcera,   lie  Jnuat  i 
have    been    a    residetit    of    that    part    ot    the    county    or    city    which    nhall  ( 
form   H   part  of   the  electoral   district    in    which    be   ofTers  to   vote   for  one  ! 
year  next  prtLifdlng  the  filectUva  ;  but  a  person  who  shall  have   acquired  tt 
residence  in   such    county  or  city   entitling   hlni   to  vote   at  any  such  elec- 
tion   gb^ll   he  i^ntltled  to    vote   In   the   election   district   frooa   which   he   re- 
moved until  he  shall   have  acQuEred  a   residence  In  Che  part  oi  the  coujity 
or  qlty  to  which  he  has  removed. 

Every   male  citizen  of  the   United  States   having  the  above  prescribed 

■      quftlifluationft   fif   use   and    rofsidence   eball    be   entitled    to   bij   registered    so 
ai  to   become   a  quaHaed   voter  if  he   be: 
Flmt. — A  person  who<  on  the  flrst  day  of  January  In  the  year  eighteen 
hundred   and   sixty-nine,   or  prldr  thereto,   Tvas  entitled  to  vote   under   the  ^m 
taws  of  thia   State,    or  ot   any   other   State  of   the   United    States,   whereia  H 
he   then    resided  ;    or  ^ 

I  Second. — A  male  deaeenftant  of  such    last  mentioned   person  ;   or 

Third— A  forfiffn-born  citizen  of  the  United  States,  naturalized  be- 
uween  the  flrnt  day  of  January  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  slity- 
ulne  and  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  se<^tion  of  thle  article;  or  H 

Fourth. — A  msle  desr.f  ndant   ot  aui'b   last  mentioned   person  :  or  B 

I-^ifth- — A  person    who^   In   the  presence  of  the   officers  or   regUtration,  ^M 
shall,   in   his  own   hand-writing,    with   pen   and   Ink.   without  any   aid,   aug-  H 
gestlon,    or    memorandum    whatsoever,    and    without    any    question    of    dl-  ■ 
rection    addreaeed    to   bim    by   any   oE   the  ofllceris   of    regiatratloa,    make   ap-  ^ 
plication    to    reglMer.    correctly    htatlug    In    such   application    hlB    nume,    age, 
date    and    place   of    birth,    residence    and   occupation    at    the    time    and    for 
the   twn    years    next    prt,cedlh» :    the    name   or    names   of   hla    employer    or 
empioyera,  if  any*  at   the  time  and  for  the  neirt  two  years  preceding,   and 
whether   he   has  previously   voted,   and   If  so.   the  State,  county  or  city,   and 
district   or    preclnet   in    which    he    voted    last,    and    also    the    name    in    full 
0l   the   President  of  the   United  States,   of   one  of  the  Justices   of   the   Su- 
preme   Court  of   the   United   States,  of   the   Governor  of   Maryland,    of  one 
of    the   Judges    of    the    Court   of    Appeals   of    Mary  Is  nd    and    ot   the    Mayor 
of   Baltimore   City,   if    the  applicant    refiidea   In    Baltimore   City,   or   of  one 
of  tile  County  ComralsiRionerB  of  the  county  In  which  the  appltcant  resides  : 
and   any  perf^on   who  is  unable  to  comply  with   the   foregoing  retjuirements 
as  to  making  application  for  reglMratlou  In  his  own  hand-writing,  soidy 
becauae   he   Itt   pbyE^ltally   disabled    from  eo   doing ;   or 

Sixth, — A  person,  or  the'  husband  of  a  person,  wbo^  at  the  time  of 
bis  a ppli ration  for  retlHtratlnti,  L*  the  bona  fl.de  owner  tjf  real  or  pergosai 
property  in  an  amount  of  not  les-^  than  five  hnndr*^d  dollars,  is  assessed 
therefor  on  the  tai  hooks  of  the  City  qI  Baltimore,  or  of  one  of  the  eoua- 
tlea  of  thlf!  State,  has  heen  such  owner  and  so  asaeased  for  two  years 
next  preceding  his  applipatlon  for  registration,  shall  have  paid,  and  shall 
produce  receipts  for,  the  tsxes  on  snicl  property  for  paid  two  years,  atid 
shall  at  the  time  of  bis  ap-i]lcatlon  make  affidavit  before  the  ofRcers  oE 
registration  that  be  is.  or  that  he  Is  the  husband  of  the  person  who  ia» 
the    bona    fldw    owner    of    the -property    «n    asfiessed    to    him    Or    to    her^    aa 

■  the  catre  may  be^  and  that  he  or  she  hat*  been  the  owner  for  two  years  nelt 
precedinjE;   his   applieattnff.  \ 

No  person  not  quRlifled  under  some  one  of  the  above  clauses  shall  be 
ehtltled  to  be  registered  ps  n  qualified  voter  or  be  entitled  to  vote^ 

Every  written  application  to  he  regiatered,  presj^nted  to  the  ofQcere 
of  registration  by  any  person  applying  to  be  regiatered  under  the  above 
fifth  clauae,  Phall  he  carefully  preiserved  by  said  offlcera  of  registration 
and  shall  be  produced  In  any  Court,  If  required,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

The  alTldftvit  of  any  appli^'ant  for  registration,  duly  made  to  tlie  offlcers 

»0f  registration  or  in  Court,  that  he*  the  applicant,  ig  a  peraon  who  was 
entitled  i^  vote  on  or  before  the  flrst  day  of  January  in  the  year  eighteen 
hnndred  and  slTty-ttln^,  as  aforesaid,  or  that  he  bae  become  a  oaturali^ad 
cltisen  of  the  United  Statea  between  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  aiity-nine  and  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this 
section  of  this  article,  as  aforesaid,  or  his  affidavit  upon  information 
and  belief  that  he  is  a  descendant  of  a  person  who  waa  entitled  to  vote 
on  or  before  the  drat  day  of  January  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  or  that  he  Is  a  de^^c^ndant  of  a  person  who  has  become  a  natu- 
ralized citizen  nt  the  United  States  between  the  first  day  of  Jonuary  In 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  siity-nine  and  the  date  of  the  adoption 
of  this    se<!tida   of   this   a^'ticle,    shall   he  prima    faole    evidence   of   any    of 

■      said  facts  so  sworn  to. 
A  willfully  false  atatement  upon   the  part  of  any  applii^Qnt  for  regla- 
trattoo   in   relation  to  any  of  the  matters  aforesaid   shall   he   perjury,   and 
punishable  as  perjury  Is  puntahed  by  the   lawa  of  this  State.  fl 

Any  person  who  feels  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  any  board  of  officera  ^M 
at  registration  in  rcfualog  to  register  bim  as  a  qualified  voter,  or  In  ^1 
registering  any  disqualided  person,  may  at  any  time,  either  before  or 
after  the  laet  session  of  the  board  of  officers  of  registration  t  but  not  later 
than  the  Tuesday  next  preceding  the  election,  file  a  petition^  verified  by 
affidavit,  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  county  in  which  the  cause  of  com- 
pJalnt  arises,  or,  If  the  cause  of  complaint  arises  la  Baltimore  City,  In 
/itijr  cfiurt  of  common 'Jaw  jurisdiction  in  said  city,  setting  forth  the 
grounds  o£  his  appUc&tioa  and  asking  to  have  the  action  of  the  board 
oiBpsrs   of   registration    ^-orrected. 

Th^   court    shall    forthwith    set    the    petltVon    lor    \ifeaTVa%   tt,ti4    a\TetV. 
^u^   to   be  fs.-^ued    requiring  the   board  of  omreTi^  tvt   Tes\&tt&Waxi  sicfm- 
0g{iinst   in    eaid    petition    to    attend   a.t   tbe   beaTViii  te   ^thq^  (it 
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by  ooimsflt,  j^nd  wliere  the  obj^t  of  the  petition  Is  lo  strike  off  the  uRme    B 
of  any  person,  eummons  shall  nl«o  be  l^^^ii<>d  for  furh  pt?rsoii,  whltih  ahull 
he    aerved   hf   the    Sheriff   wUhSo    tha    time    therern    dpKlgnatetl  ;    nnd    E%ld 
seYeral  courts  shall  have  full  jurladltUoD    and  power  to   review  the  aotlan 

»tif  any  board  of  oflic&re  of  regiBtratlon  and  to  grant  pr  withhold,  as  It  may    ^M 
e«em  lawful  aud  proper,  the  relief  pray*^   for  lu   the  premlse^a.  ^H 

THE  JTM-CROW  CAR.  B 


I 


I 
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THE  JTM-CHOW  CAR 

Hovr  tlie  D^mocTnitc  LefflMlatorii  iiJf  the  SonCli  Endeavor  to  De- 
grffiile  «.ni|  ||ninillai.te  the  Arrtr-Aiueriean, 

In  their  efforts  to  degrade  and  humiliate  the  raiie,  the  Demo- 
cratic leg'islators  of  every  Southern  State  have  provided  a  systeia 
of  *^jiiii-croV-  ears  for  A4iro-Am(^rit;:anis. 

The  laws  say  that  tha  accommodations  "shall  be  eqiml,  but 
separate/*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  iire  seldom  equal  and  usually 
very  iuferioT,  especially  on  the  smaller  Hne^^  where  wornout  cari, 
which  are  generally  in  a  filthy  condition,  are  used  for  Afro-Amer- 
icans, 

On  the  larger  roads  better  cars  arc  iised,  but  the  "jimcrow" 
car  is  generally  placed  next  to  the  locomotive^  where  the  occu- 
pants get  the  full  benefit  of  the  du&t  and  smoke. 

Several  States  have  eu acted  laws  forbidding  sleeping  car  com- 
panies to  sell  berths  to  Afro-Americans. 

These  laws  were  not  passed  for  the  reason  that  Southern 
Ilemocrats  are  anxious  to  avoid  eloi^e  proximity  to  A  fro- Ameri- 
cans, for  servants  are  allowed  under  the  law  to  ride  in  the  same 
car  with  the  whites.  The  idea,  which  is  to  humiliate  the  race,  is 
clearly  expressed  by  11.  B.  Wilson,  a  Southern  Democrat,  member 
of  the  Louisiana  Legislature  and  anthor  of  the  Loublana  jim- 
crow  car  law,  who  said^ 

"It  H  not  ooly  the  deafro  to  aeparato  the  whites  and  blacks  od  the* 
railroad  for  the  comfort  U  will  provide,  hut  also  far  the  moral  effect. 
The  separation  of  the  races  \r  bne  of  taeiiefit,  but  the  demonRtratlou  of  * 
the  superiority  of  the  white  man  ijver  the  negro  la  a  greator  thing.  There 
Is  DothlQg  which  ehows  it  more  conclusively  than  the  compelling  of 
nesroes   to  ride   in   cars  marked   for   their  especial   use." 

Recently  a  number  of  Afro-American  bishops,  mixiisters,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  and  other  prominent  men  visited  the  White  Honse 
and  called  the  attention  of  Presidtmt  Roosevelt  to  the  condition 
of  affairs  on  the  Soutliern  railroads,  and  he  at  once  directed  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commi:5sion  to  institute  proceedings  against 
the  road^  and  compel  them  to  furnish  equal  accommodations. 

Afro-Amerlcik^Vft*  f n  QoTrepinnent  Serviee. 

In  a  number  of  speeehes  William  J,  Bryan  has  said: 

*^rhe  A  fro- American  has  bestowed  presidencies  upon  the  Bo- 
publican  party  and  re^ieived  janttorsliipa  in  return," 

I'he  statement  is  absolutely  false.  The  Afro-American  has  re- 
ceived more  recognition  under  the  Koosevclt  Administration  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  country.  That  the  places  have 
not  been  coniined  to  janitorships  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
list  showing  the  oificial  positions  and  occupations  of  Afro-Ameri- 
cana in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Government:  V 

Aiiditor  of  the  Navy  Department,  assistant  district  attorneys, 
assistant  librarians,  art;hitects,  assistant  postmasters,  assistant 
weig'hers,  attorneys,  bookbinders,  bookkeepers,  boatmen,  collect- 
ors of  customs,  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  consuls,  chiefs  of 
vision,  compositors,  chaplains,  custodians,  clea,ner5,  caster  help- 

f  clerks t  counters,  charwomen,  carriage  drivers,  deputy  oollect- 
of    customs,   deputy   collectors   of   internal   revenue,   deputy 
United  States  marshals,  domestics  and  waiters,  draughtsmen,  etl-    h 
voy   extraordinary   and  minister   plenipotentiary,   examiners  of    W 
merchandise,    engineers,    elevator   conduetfjrs,    folders,    farmers, 
firemen,    floor    hands,    ^ujo-erR,    j^iards,    heads    of    departments, 
helpers^  inspectors  of  eustoniB,   immigrant  inspectors,  iraposer;?, 
janitors,  letter  carriers,  laborat-ory  assistant  lal>orers,  minister 
resiileut   and  consul  general,  niusiciaus,   messengers,   messenger 
Ikjvs,  machine  operators,  monotype  keyboard  operators,  mimeo- 
graph operators,  openers  and  xjaekers,  postm^Vi^^t^v^^.  ^^s^xA,  ^t&s:^\- 
iricrs,  pressmen,  press  feeders,  pay  c\er\La,  ptw'i\*  *?^.^\'t\^vei'^^^^- 
ceJrersi  of  public  monies,  register  of  tTfea.svn:>j,^  Tt^^\^^^'3i^?>s^'^^^^' 
^    s,  recorder  of  deeds,  railway  posta\  Q\eiY'"k^,  -cMV^aX  ^t\\Ntv^  ^a^ 
fini'F ey o r-ge ne ral ,    super intendeiatB    ot    coTvsX.vYvAAOTi-i 
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piers,  8hipx)ers,  stenographers  and  typewriters,  storekeepers, 
skilled  laborers,  sewers,  stablemen,  teachers,  translators,  time- 
keepers, wagon  messengers,  watchmen,  wrappers,  wagon  drivers. 

The  highest  salary  paid  an  Afro- American  is  received  by  the* 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  to  Haiti,  whose  salary  is  $10,000  per  annum.    A  number  of 
government  officials  receive  from  $2,500  to  $&,000  per  year.    Clerks 
are  paid  from  $900  to  $1,800. 

The  number  of  Afro- Americans  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, exclusive  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  last  four  years  of  the  Hoosevelt  Administration,  and  ag- 
gregate pay  has  increased  from  $3,000,000  in  1904  to  $8,000,000  in 
1908. 

One  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, that  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  has  been  continuously 
filled  by  colored  men,  under  Republican  appointment,  during,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  while  under  Democratic  administra- 
tions during  that  time  no  Negro  was  considered  worthy  to 
occupy  that  position.  The  importance  of  this  office  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  signature  of  the  Register  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  is  attached  to  all  paper 
currency  issued  by  the  Government,  and  the  signature  of  a  colored 
man  has  thus  been  one  of  the  two  names  attached  to  every  piece 
of  paper  money  issued  under  Republican  administrations  since 
1881,  when  Blanche  K.  Bruce  was  appointed  Register  of  the 
Treasury;  while  under  Democratic  a(hninistrations  names  of 
white  Democrats  were  substituted  when  Rosecrans  and  Tillman, 
respectively,  were  appointed  to  that  position. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Afro-American  em- 
•  ployees  in  the  service  of  the  Federal  Government : 

Afro-American  officers ^  clerks,  and  other  employees  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  Government,  1908. 


No. 


Salaries. 


Diplomatic  and  consular  service 

Dpnartmental  Service,  Washington,  D. 

State 

Treasury  - - 

War. 


O.: 


Navy   — 

Post  Office 

Interior - 

Justice — — 

Agriculture  — 

Commerce  and  Labor _ 

Government  Printing  Office 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

United  States  Capitol 

Washington,  D.  C.  City  Post  Office- 
District    of    Columbia    Government, 
laborers  — 


including    unskilled 


Departmental  Service  at  large: 

Customs  and  Internal  Revenue 

Post  Office 

Interior 

Commerce  and  Labor 

Unitei!  States  Army,  officers 

United  States  Army,  enlisted  men_.. 
Miscellaneous,  including  unclassified. 


TotaL« 


Recapitulation  by  localities: 

Foreign  stations 

Washington,  D.  C- — 

Chicago,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Boston,   Mass — 

Mobile,  Ala- -— 

Detroit,  Mich— 

Baltimore,   Md 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Richmond,  Va. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo _ 

At  mlsceUaneoua  points 


11 

$35,000 

19 

14,200 

689 

470.201 

146 

103.8J2 

47 

85.736 

176 

106,468 

405 

237.775 

22 

14.300 

120 

63,924 

119 

17.040 

552 

876.180 

81 

15.440 

185 

126.420 

190 

150.240 

2.798 

1.252.588 

585 

492,181 

2,958 

2.28S.42I 

23 

26.226 

66 

41.002 

11 

29.285 

2,890 

901.083 

1.935 

1.161.250^ 

18,978 

$8,032,355 

11 

$85,500- 

5,499 

8.044.404 

529 

431.704 

35 

25.910  . 

244 

231,162 

79 

67.480 

50 

43,7  0 

31 

25,210 

70 

49.085 

23 

18.100 

.   75 

62,800 

30 

25,300 

17 

15.200 

\l.m 

\  U.Vbfe^WSi 

Total.. 


l.W5^> 


i.owi,Wb 
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""We  Deny  til*  VVetfrci  the  Rii^ht   to  Vote  and  Mold   Ollloet   Uttt 
Have    JVever    Denied    Him    tlie    RSifht    to    lEV^ork:." 

{Extract  trojii   reuiarka  oi   Hod,    THOMAS  SPIGHT  vt   MIis]AeJpi»[,   la  ilaliT 
OonfreaaloQal  E&cord,  March  16,  1901,] 

What  is  called  the  "negro  problem''  has  become  a  question  of 
nationaJ  interesjt,  and  demands  attentioiij  wherever,  North  and 
South,  the  negro  appears  in  any  eonsiderable  numbers.  Praoti- 
cally  all  of  the  Southern  BtateSr  in  which  the  negro  forms  auch  a 
percejitage  of  the  popttlatiQn  09  to  make  him  a  poUtiaal  factor  to 
be  recktiued  with^  have  by  constitutionat  provision  deprived  him 
of  hi»  power  for  harm  in  the  admiiustratlofi  of  our  domestic  uf* 
fairSt  and  we  have  done  it  because  it  was  abaolutely  neees^ar^'  to 
protect  our  people  from  financial  ruin  and  to  preserve  our  civili- 
zation. For  a  time  we  toere  compelled  to  emploi/  methods  that 
were  extremely  dUtasteful  and  very  dcmoralisinff,  but  now  tre 
are  uvcomrplishing  the  same  and  even  better  results  by  strict  I  if 
t'Ou^titutional  and  legal  procedure.  For  more  thaur  ten  year^  the 
negroes  of  MissisHppi  ha^e  understood  that  they  toere  not  to  be 
allowed  to  partici^te  in  State  or  county  governments^  and  as  a 
result  we  h^ve  had  hut  Utttk  trouble  with  them,  and  they  have 
bfs^n  better  jiatisfled  and  more  protjperoiis  than  at  any  time  Kinee 
their  emancipation.  We  recognize  that  the  neg-ro  is  a  producer  of 
wealth,  especially  in  our  cotton  fields,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with 
the  naturally  kind  feelings  entertained  for  him  by  the  white 
people  with  whom  he  has  lived  all  his  life,  gives  him  an  opportu- 
nity for  honest,  productive  labor  not  enjoyed  by  his  race  any* 
where  else.  We  deny  him  the  right  to  vote^  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  to  hold  o^ve^  but  have  nerer  denied  him  the  right  to 
work  for  an  honest  living. 

^nnr^  Stt»ff<rd  Ballot  Voxes,  "We  Shot  llieiii,  ^Wc  are  Tiot  AnlifiiQed 

of  It." 

[Extract  froni  ta marks  of  Hon.  BENJAMIN  R.  TILLMAN  of  Soutb  OaroIlDa^ 
In  daflr  Oongrflaalonal  Becordj  February  3flj  1SM».] 

I  will  tell  you,  while  I  am  talking  about  negro  suffrage,  why 
they  are  so  dangerous  as  voters.  In  any  State  where  the  whites 
divide — and  they  have  divided  in  every  Southern  State  except 
mine  and  Mis&iissippi — into  PopuHets  and  Democrats,  the  negro 
haa  been  the  balance  of  power,  through  w*hich  one  side  or  the 
III  her  has  controlled  the  elections  by  means  of  bribery,  for  the 
negro  vote  was  a  purchasable  one.  Therefore  w^e  have  been  eon- 
fronted  by  the  condition  of  a  laige,  ignorant,  debased  vote^  thrust 
upon  us  by  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  *  *  Yet 
you  stood  up  here  and  insisted  that  we  must  give  these  people 
a  "free  vale  and  a  fair  count."  They  had  it  for  eight  years,  as 
long  as  the  bayonets  stood  there,  and  in  1876  they  sent  more  bayo- 
nets, because  we  had  got  the  devil  in  ua  by  that  time  atid  we  did 
not  care  whether  we  had  any  governments  We  preferred  to  have  a 
Tnited  States  Army  officer  rather  than  a  government  of  carpet- 
ba^gersj  and  thieves  and  scallywags  and  scoundrels,  who  had 
Moien  everything  in  sight  and  had  mortgaged  posterity;  who  had 
niu  their  felonioiis  paws  into  the  poclieta  of  posterity  by  issuing 
imndn.  When  that  hafipened,  we  took  the  government  away.  We 
at  tiffed  the  ballot  boj^es.  We  shot  them.  We  are  not  ashamed  of 
it.  With  that  system — force,  tissue  ballots,  etc. — w^e  got  tired  our* 
Reives,  So  we  had  a  constitutional  convention,  and  we  eliminated. 
as  I  said,  all  of  the  colored  people  whom  we  could  under  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  amendments. 

**4   Horde  of  BelnKn  wlto  Hat^e  Fonratfen   the  God  that  Vnile 
Them." 

|ExtrHi!t  from  Rpwph  of  Hon.  ADAM  M.  BYRB  of  KtaslHslppl,  In  (latlj  OoD- 
gresslonal  Eecord,  ROth  Congress,  Ut  Session,  January  24,  1908.] 

Mr.  Chairniain  above  all  things,  we  ate  going  to  stand  by  our 
I'franchise    laws,  though   every  negro  should  leave  that  section. 
There  are  fewer  oolored  people  \ii  Wl^^\s^\^^\  V^-^vi.^  ^Cu**.^ 
ten  years  ago.  and  the  State  is  being  'blfts^^i^d  \>^  \Xi<iVT  ^■e.^^fs^^cXAvvv^, 
bont^Ht   white    laborers   are  largely    ^loiw?;   owe    Ik^'ce^  -^o^V— 
'  subscribe  to  all  the  virtues  oi  an  eiiWs^Wti^^^  ^v^\i:vi»?C^'^"^ 
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They  belieye  m  the  edQcation  of  tlieir  ehiklneu — -in  s^lioois,  in 
homea,  in  chnrfhes.  in  aocwty,  in  Christianity,  in  God,  «.nd  m 
their  country — tind  1  for  anv  will  lu^vex*  vote  ttJ  roiui>t-1  ihetn  tg 
Ittbo r  i n  von i ] w* t i t i a n  w i th  a  I le in y-  u r  h u rde  of  1mm ii i^.s  whn  ha v e 
forgfotten  thr  (Icnl  thi*t  made  thfin,  who  nfVHr  kiit'w  nu  ubliga- 
tion  to  Rix'iety,  whr>  are  von  I  of  patrHdL^iiu  who  Ix^Heve  In  rear- 
ing' their  otTNjnin^'  in  ignorance  tind  vii*e.  and  who  c*an  live  on 
leas  than  onedinlf  it  takes  to  Lh  ing-  ronifurt  ti>  thr  home  of  the 
average  wd:iite  fanner, 

•*lVo  ^alvntlon  for  tlic-  !4oiiNi   slu»r|  uf  th^  Ii«^||enl  of  the  Cvii- 

■  tltlltltllllll      .ItllC'llllltieii^M. 

I 
[Extract  irom   Mmarks   nt    Ht>n.    JAMKS    M,    iiKiaGS  oi  tioor^a,    In   dally 

There  is  not  a  white  man  in  any  of  the  s4>-t'allt^d  negro  States 
who  w^ould  not  gladly  see  the  repcml  of  the  fouj^titntional  amend- 
ments malting  the  negvo  n  ekizen  and  a  voter.  While  this  ia 
trw%  there  is  a  diKfxx^ition  in  sonie  qininers  of  the  I^jouth  to 
laugh  at  the  etfoH^  of  earnest,  pati^otk-  men  "in  thtH  dtreetiou. 
There  Is  no  eoniplettt  salvation  fur  the  Bonfh  onts^ide  of  this  one 
thing.  Mauy  gentlemen  aay  it  is  im|M>!sHiblp,  The  same  gentle- 
men would  very  prohably  have  f>aid  ten  years  ago  that  pre.sent 
conditions  and  feelings  of  the  people  North  and  South  on  the 
social  side  of  this  quesi^ion  were  impoj^slhle.  ThiK  is  absolutely 
neeessary  to  our  hnal  .salvation.  Bverythinj^  else  is  a  miserable 
malteshift.  only  t^t  title  iw  over  to  the  time  wh*'n'  puhlie  opinion 
everywhere  will  approve  of  the  repeal  of  ihei^e  ameadments 
and  the  eorreetion  of  thes^e  terrible  mistakes,  A  union  half  white 
anil  half  blaek  oiin  live  no  more  than  a  union  '*half  slave  and 
half  free."  Separation  of  the  races  would  be  bewt  for  white  and 
bja*;k  alike ;  but  it.  ^eeans  that,  neither  race  isi  yet  ready  for  that. 
The  time  will  l>e,  however,  in  the  years  to  eoine  when  the  man* 
hood  of  the  country.  North  and  South,  white  and  black  lililte^  will 
demand  it.  Separation  will,  not  come  in  our  generation^  but  many 
of  us  here  to-day  will  ii\e  to  see  the  repeal  of  these  amendments. 
Separation  will  follnw  Hisfmnehiisenie'nt,  ns  the  night  the  day. 


'^TliJt;   Im  I  lie  CniintrF  41  f   |tix'  White  Man*  Not  tk«  Hom^  of  tlt« 

[Extraet  from  rcmarka   <j|  H^^r^    FRANK  CLARK,   of  florldH*  iQ  dully   Con- 


I        Having  had  the  experience  of  a  lifetime  with  them,  I  express 
it  as  my  deliberate  judginent  that  it  is  better  to  keep  them  sep- 
arate— Letter  for  them,    better  for  their   race,  better  for  every* 
body;  and  this  systeni  is  working  well  in  the  Statie  of  Florida,  In 
oiir  larger  eities,  where  we  have  iitreet  cars^  and  npon  our  steam 
railroads  all  over  the  State,    There  never  Imi*  been  any  confusion 
or  trouble  on  account  of  the  &ieparation   of  the  race.*;  on  public 
eonveyaaces.     Before  the  julnption  of  that  syst*m  thci-e   was  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.     1  admit  that  at  times  it  was  caused  by  the 
white   man,     I  am   not  holding   him    np  as  entirely    blameless, 
Thiii  elasi^  of  white  inan  is   uot   peenliar  to  any   section  of  our 
country,     T  have  seen  hpa  in  the  Ntu  th,  in  the  East,  in  the  West, 
and  in  the  Sooth.     I  have  seen  a  lot  of  white  people  of  thut  sort^ 
ai}d  when  one  of  this  class  g'cts  n  drink  or  two  inside  of  him,  and 
he  jgets  himself  instde  ot  a  street  car.  thei-e  la  getierally  trouble. 
If  you  desire  to  reduce  tlie  chauees  of  tron1>le  to  the  mininiutn 
and  subserve* the  best  interests  of  all  the  people,  you  had  better  ' 
keep  the  raees  apart  in  all  public  conveyances.     Imagine  a  nice, 
new  paiisenger  eoach,  packet!  r^vith  dirty,  greasy ♦  flltky  iit^gmes^ 
dow^n  South,  in  midsLimmer,  and  yofi  eiin  readily  understand  why 
that  car  does  not  loufi  remain  as  good,  as;  clean,  and  as  desirable 
as  a  similar  ear  ocenpied  exclusively  by  white  tiavelers.     *     ^    * 
^-    The  gentleman    from    New    Kork    I  Mr,    Driscoi.lI    saj^s   thnt   we 
^m  have.  l>een  allowed  to  have  our  own   way  down  South  with   this 
H  qiiestion  for  so  long  that  w^e  have   grown    '*bold''    enough    to 
^^Cf^tnie  on   the  fJoor  of  thi.^  House  and  make  demands    ffu*   this 
^gtind  of  legislation.      The    gentlenmn  tises  t^e   wr*v<\  *^'\itAd*^   a%     , 
^hott^h  lis  thought  we  did  not  have  the  r\g1vt  to  conit;^  W^e  ux\(\ 
J^^ke  demknds.      We  do  dematid,  and  we  ivave  the  T\g\ii  to  ^^- 


I 


I 
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ta&nd.  Thli  ia  our  country,  fts  it  was  the  coiiDtry  of  our 
fathers.  TTie  country  of  the  whit,*  man,  not  the  hoxne  of  the 
moD|frel.  It  will  always  be  the  white  raan'si  colmt^3^  If  the 
black  man  and  the  3^ellow  man  each  desire  to  remahi  with  ms, 
occupying  the  sphere  in  life  for  whkh  God  Almig-hty  intended 
each,  let  them  do  so.  If  not  content  ^ith  that  Jet  theni  go  J 
elsewhere, 

'«Tli«   Intel llEent   M«vrft   Do4Mi   >{ot   lATorahlp   Fiilite    Gods/' 

Il^trtcli  famn  xemarka  of  Hon.  ED  WARP  9,  TAYLOH,  Jr,  tBei*ubUt?ftn), 
dailjr  OOD^esBtoDal  llecord.  Mar  ^7.   ioai.1 

With  defeat  staring^  it  in  the  face,  without  a  real  and  virile  is-  I 
STie  eXf!ept  those  embodied  in  the  '^Peerless  One,"  Democracy  is  j 
preparing-  for  the  conflict  in  expectation  of    winning  with  the  votesi  \ 
of  negrroeK  in  the  North  and  without  the  votes  of  negroes  in  tlic 
South.     And  this  delusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  crowning-  climax 
of  politit^al  clowning.    The  negro,  disfranchised  in  the  South  liy 
the  Democratic  party,  is  expected  to  swing  Kepublican  Statess  of 
the  North  into  the  power  of  his  oppresi^ors.    From  the  days  of  its  i 
birth  thiK  piirty  has  not  only  halted  its  boasted  Democracy  at  the  ( 
color  line,  but  brngge^d  about  it. 

The   intelligent   ncg-ro   of  the   North   does  not   worship   false  1 
godii.    He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  nnfortnnate  condition 
of  the  colored  man  in  the  South,     He  known  that  at  heart  the 
leiiders  of  the  Democratic  party  do  not  iiish  his  association  in  ^ 
politics,  but  oidy  hot>c  to  use  him  and  to  disgrruntle  him  against  ■ 
the  llepublican  party  in  order  that  they  may,  without  benefit  to  H 
him,  be  elevated  into  power.     It  does  not  need  the  declaration  of 
the  g^*ntleman  from  Illinois   [Mr.  RM:NteY]  that  the  Democratic 
party    is   a   *'\\'hite   mauTs   party**   to  convince   them    that    their 
interests  and  future  welfare  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
party  and  its  patriotic  eIe<'tors, 

Who  is  this  oitixen  whom  Mr,  Rainey  and  his  eoUeagne^'i  ftud 
so  obnoxious  who  is   not  permitted  to  vote  in  the  South?     Can 
tliey   not  for  a   moment  cease   in  hunting   isolated  cases  where 
criminal  neg-roes  have  committed  gi'ave  oiTti'ages  and  look  to  the  ^ 
broad  rievelopiitent  of  the  negro  as  a  race?    What  has  he  done  to  H 
earn  his  citiKenship?  ^| 

Education  for  the  negro  Ijcgan  with  the  emancipation  procla- 
mation. The  illiteracy  of  the  whole  race,  which  may  bi»  admitted 
to  have  been  tota-l  at  emancipation,  has  been  reduced  to  44,5  per 
cent  when  the  lawt  census  was  taken,  Jn  the  ten  years  from  18B0 
to  1900  h  had  bet^n  reduced  from  ,'j7.1  per  cent  to  44.5  per  cent, 
Italy  to-duy  has  3S  [mr  cent  of  illiteracy  j  Spain,  68  per  cent,  and 
Portugal.  79.2  per  cent.  These  are  white  countries  with  centuries 
of  civiJiKation  l>ehind  them.  There  are  40,000  negro  ,st*u]ents  in 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  pursuing  all  branches  from  trade 
Uf  classical  and  scientific  courses*  Forty  thousand  colored  youth  S 
have  graduated  from  secondary  institutions  of  learning,  and  4,000  ^ 
from  colleges,  I'he  race  has  developed  30,000  teachers,  more 
than  i6tOO0  clergymen,  1,000  musicians,  more  than  3,000  actors 
and  showmen,  more  than  1,700  physicians  and  surgeons,  about 
1,000  lawyers.  300  journalists,  250  dentists,  2S6  artists  and  art 
teachers,  100  literary  pi^rsons,  120  civil  engineers  and  surveyors, 
B2  bankers  and  brokers,  and  52  architect?.  It  has  about  300  in* 
stitutions  for  higher  edncation  in  the  United  States.  In  1904  it 
owned  property  am  on  a  ting  to  ^1,100.000,000.  In  1900  the  farm 
property  belonging  to  negroes  was  valued  at  $200,000,000,  almost 
J»306  for  each  negro  family.  It  operates  746,715  farms  and  owns 
187.797  farms,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  tolal.  It  rents  5S 7,174  farms, 
or  74,6  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  is  not  a  bad  showing  for  a  race 
which  gentlemen  of  the  minority  have  declared  unfit  to  exercise 
its  citizenship,  and  which  they  claim  to  be  a  purchasable  quantity  _ 
when  it  comes  to  exercise  its  siiffrage,  H 

Mr.   B*'yiiii*ii  *'€kfiiiinoiier**  oil   the  Hatre  QrOiiNttoii  at  the   9oKit1i, 

[Proin  the  ** Commoner,"  Deciember  3,  1004,1 
If  the  race  question  presented  iis^\^  to  tA\e;  '^tiT^Jci.  iSLia  "\X*  ^ofc^  \» 
tbe  South,  it  is  Jaot  likely  thiit  it  %vo\i\a  ^le  m^it  '^w  ^  ^MI^x^tlV 
^irit  or  in  a   different  way,    ivnd   it  tHe  t^x^^   tvwe^XAOw  va<i^^ 
Northern  question  rather  tban  a  So\it\terii  oiie,  ^^fc  ^^o^^  <**-  ^ 
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South  would  be  as  indifferent  to  it  as  the  people  of  the  North 
are.  There  is  no  dispfisitjou  in  the  North  to  interfere  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  problem  is  now  being  worked  out  bj  the 
South.  Once  in  a  while  ttie  i(uesti()n  is  raised,  but  it  is  usually 
for  political  purposes.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  serious  attempt 
will  be  made  to  secure  national  legiulution  on  the  sul^ject.  If 
such  an  attempt  is  made  it  should  Im>  made  with  logic  and  with 
light,  not  with  the  calling  of  nanu^s  and  with  heat. 

[Prom  the  "Commoner,"  November  1,  1901.] 

But  when  conditions  force  the  two  races  to  live  under  the 
same  government  in  the  same  countr3%  the  more  advanced  race 
never  has  consented,  and  probably  never  will  consent,  to  be  dom- 
inated by  the  less  advanced.  Whether  the  conditions  in  the  South 
are  such  as  to  justify  the  amendments  which  have  been  adopted 
is  a  question  of  fact  which  nmst  be  decided  upon  evidence — not  a 
question  of  theory  which  can  be  settled  by  those  far  removed 
from  the  conditions  which  have  to  be  considered. 


[From  West  Vlrffljiia  Democratic  Platform  of  lOQB.] 
Jim   Crow   Plank. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  common  carriers 
engaged  in  passenger  traffic  to  furnish  separate  coaches  or 
compartments  for  white  and  colored  passengers. 

Elective    Francliise   Plank. 

Believing  that  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  a 
race  inferior  in  intelligence  and  without  preparation  for  the  wise 
and  prudent  exercise  of  a  privilege  so  vital  to  the  maintenance 
of  good  government  was  a  mistake,  if  not  a  crime,  conunitted 
by  the  llepublican  party,  during  the  reign  of  passion  and 
prejudice  following  the  Civil  War,  for  political  ends  and  pur- 
poses, we  declare  that  the  Democratic  party  is  in  favor  of  so 
amending  the  Constitution  as  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
ballot,  and  the  electorate  of  the  state  from  the  evil  results  "from 
conferring  such  power  and  privilege  upon  those  who  are  unfitted 
to  appreciate  its  importance,  as  it  affects  the  stability  and 
preservation  of  good  government. 


Plans  have  been  <«n»:]?eHtecl  for  tlie  migration  of  tlie  ne- 
M[Toem  to  some  other  country,  '%vhere  they  ^vonld  live  by  them- 
selves and  gToy^  np  by  themselves,  and  have  a  society  by 
themselves,  and  create  n  nation  by  theniHeJves.  Snch  a  snff- 
yestion  is  chimerical.  The  nef?rb  hait  no  «leHire  to  iro,  and 
the  people  of  the  South  would  MerlouNly  object  to  his  flroiuip. 
—Hon.    'Wm.    H.    Taft,  at    Plymouth    Church,    Brooklyn. 

HThat  the  nef?ro  and  his  friends  demand  is  equality  of 
enforcement  of  the  laiv  under  the  Const Itution,  and  to^ivard 
that  end  I  feel  convinced  that  all  the  inAnence  of  industrial 
profcress  in  the  South  and  the  doner  union  betiveen  the 
sections  necessarily  are  making:.-:»Hon.  IVm.  H.  Taft,  at 
Plymouth    Church,    Brooklyn. 

In  the  history  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  there  Is 
no  more  uniform  story  of  absolute  fidelity  to  trust  than  that 
^rhich  -«vas  exhibited  by  the  negroes  of  the  South  tovrard 
the  families  of  their  masters*  when  tY\v  men  were  htouc 
to  the  ivar,  and  none  but  the  women  and  children  ivere 
left  at  home.~Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft.  at  1*1  y mouth  Church.  Brook- 
lyB. 

•  I  am  a  protectionist  becan<<e  1  can .  see  very  clearly  that 
€he  political  independence  whi<'h  every  patriot  w«>n!d  sacri- 
fice his  life  to  preserve  to  his  country  can  t>\\\y  be  safely 
assured  w^hen  we  are  indostrinlly  independent,  and  I  uiu 
Klad,  if  it  reanires  that  lesser  sacrifice,  to  forenro  a  few 
'pennies  of  my  savin  km  to  do  my  part  to  secure  that  assvlr- 
ance.— Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  of  Cornell  University,  in  the 
JImerican    Economist. 

One     -vital,     domlnatincir     fact     confronts     tfhe     Dem.oeTn.xic 
Mf»rtjr    wrbich     no     oratory,     'which     no     elofiTie^%oe,    -wlnXeXv    tvo 
':*ffoWc    can    tthmcnret    BRYAN'S   WOMINATIOB    Miax:«»  TtJL^TC»^ 
JCX^e970JV.— jy^evr    YorM^    World, 


GUARANTEE  OF  BANK  DEPOSITS. 


The  Democratie  platform  of  1908  pledges  the  party  to  le^is^ 
lation  under  which  the  national  hanks  ^ball  he  reqiiired  to  es- 
tablish a  guarantee  fttnd  for  the  prompt  payment  of  depOJSitorB 
of  any  inf*o3vcnt  national  bank,  anrl  making  the  system  available 
to  all  other  bfinka  desirizi^  to  join  in  such  plan.  Tte  plank^ 
which  is  heralded  in  Mr.  Eryan's  "ComrDoner"  as  being  bas^d 
upon  a  bill  iatroduoed  in  Coivgreaa  by  Mr,  Bryan  when  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body,  is  as  follows: 

"We  pledife  Durs«lvfle  to  le^Jslatlon  anrler  which  the  nutJonal  banke  ihal)  tM 

requJrcid   to  &>!LtabUBh   ii   ffUHranlep  fund   tot   the  prompt  pay  thou  t  ol  U^e  d«- 

pofittors   ol   any   Iti^^ol^ent   ua^Uonal  btiriik,    unrkr   ati   cau  lit  able   syatetn   which 

Hball   he   aTanabti^  to   aU   Statd'  bankJiig  lo.4tttut!oaa  wishing   to  uaa  tt.      W« 

^^  favor  n  pnstal  saTttigfl  bant  il  tliu  guarijnat<?3d  bank  eannot  bs  seeiired/^ 

Wo  /eatiire  of  tlie  Demorratic  platform  mot  a  more  vig-nro\i9 
and  scathing-  denunciation  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Taft  in  his  speeeh 
of  acceptance  than  did  thl*?  propoisition,  which  he  declared,  if 
adopted  exactly  as  the  platform  sutjgests,  would  "bring  the  whola 
banking  system  of  the  country  dow^i  in  ruin/'  His  discussion  of 
the  proposition  on  that  nccnfiion  Viitt;  as  follows: 

**Tbe  liemocratic  platform  r*c omrneada  a  tax  upon  national  ban^  &od 
apon  such  State  banks  as  mfty  come  In.  io  the  nature  of  enforced  fnauranisfij 
to  raiBS  B  piaranty  fund  to  pn^  the  dcpujeitors  ol  any  bank  whkh  £alli. 
Bow  St  at*  banks  can  be  inckuled  in  such  a  srheme  uacke  the  Con^tftutioQ  ta 
left  In  the  twMiffht  stone  of  State' a  lights  and  leileraKBm  &o  frequently  dJm- 
tnfng  tb**  ineanEDg  and  purpose  of  the  promises  of  the  platfnriii.  Xi  they 
come  Jn  und4?r  such  a  Bystcin,  thfly  must  nwiessadly  be  brought  wlthtn  the 
do^at  national  ctuitfuU  and  so  they  must  really  ceaae  to  he  Btate  beaka  and 
become  naUoiial  banks.  Tiie  proposition  is  to  tax  the  honf^st  and  prudent 
banker  to  make  up  for  the  dishonesty  and  Inipnidenee  o*  others.  No  one 
[lan  foTfii^ee  the  burden  whkh  under  thla  fiystem  i*ould  be  imnaied  upon  tbo 
lOtind  and  eouservatSvd  bankeri  ol  the  eoutttry  by  this  otligatEon  to  mak^ 
Bfood  the  InsHCft  caused  by  t!i*»!  re<"klf:»a,  apef^nlatlve  and  dishonest  men  who 
irouki  be  enabled  to  secure  doposits  uudi^T  sucU  a  Aystibiu.  ou  t,he  faith  of  t\)ja 
l^rnpojted  insurance;  as  1n  its  |>reseiit  fiiape  tlie  proposal  wi^Uld  r^mcive  ftll 
lalegTiiirds  against  retk^essness  in  banking,  and  the  chief,  and  -In  the  end  prob- 
sbly  tl>e  onlyn  benefit  w"»uld  accrue  to  the  siirK'iilHtnr,  who  "Would  be  dcii^hted 
in  ont«r  the  bankdiiiS  hiifffncHs  when  it  was  certain  that  he  cotihi  aijoy  any 
profit  that  would  accrtie^  while  the  risk  would  have  to  be  assumed  by  hla 
honest  and  hard- working  fallow.  Tn  shnrtr  the  proposal  is  wholly  tmpracti- 
csble  uuless  It  Ja  to  be  nct'oniiianicji  by  a  complete  revolution  in  our  buakinir 
■ystem,  with  a  super visi'in  so  close  as' practlcaUy  to  create  a  government 
bank.  If  the  proposal  wer&  adopted  eiaetly  ns  the  l>einocratic  platform  sug- 
gc9tFi  it  would  brins  th«  whole  banking  syjiteip  of  the  country  down  In  ruin* 
and  this  proposal  is  Itself  an  excelknt.  Illufit ration  of  the  Mtnes?  lor  national, 
controi  of  a  party  which  wlil  enrnmlt  Itself  to  a  s^h^nu!  of  thii^  natufs  without 
tho  e^lfghtost  t,f.ns^  of  responsibility  for  the  pr^ihtical  cKperatlon  of  the  law 
proposnd.  The  Beniocrallc  party  anuounce^  Us  o^lhesiofi  to  thk  plart^  and 
*aly  jeeommcnds  the  tried  ey^tum  of  poiital  aavinga  banks  aa  an  alt«rnatlT6 
'     if  the  new  experimental  panacea  la  not  avail  able." 

^m  HoTT  the   Plan  "Wonlfl   Work  Out   In    Practice, 

The  proposition  to  tax  banks  to  secure  deposits  is  a  financial 
chimera  Uke  that  talked  in  lS[>fi,  when  it  was  solemnly  helc^by  a 
irreat  party  that  the  price  of  wheat  was  g-ov'^erned  by  the  volume 
of  currejicy,  and  also  that  the  price  of  silver  gfoverned  the  pric^ 

■&f  ^rain,  fallacies  w^hicJi  even  the  dozen  years  since  that  time 
have  so  ruthlessly  exposed  that  the  Democratic  platforms  of 
1&04  and  lOOa  have  been  silent  on  the  subject. 

What  is  the  usual  inducement  to  establish  a  bank?     It  is  the 

I  need  of  banking  facilities  in  the  comniimitys  and  the  belief  that, 
H  properly  conducted^  it  wil!  be  prt>litable  to  its  prnprietorf^  and 
beneficial  to  the  community.  The  bank,  to  pay,  musjt  add  to  \ts 
profits  by  loanyig  its  deposits,  as  well  as  the  rnouey  originally 
mvested  by  its  shareholders. 


I 


I 


I 


'*     •imtmitemt  DepoMlta  mrc  0n«  Foimil  ot  lii'v^ibtiiL^^A,. 
The  indtrfements  for  nmklng-  depositi^  are  vbly\o\\^,    ^aTc\<4.  &«^ 
posit  simply  for  the  safe-keeping  of  thei*  nvoviesy  X^  \ye.  was?A  l'^^ 
domestic  purposes  or  for  limited  bvismess.    T^ifc^a  ^ic;^os\\jox?.  ^^^ 
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of  but  little  advantage  to  the  bank  and  expect  but  little.  Their 
^epoKJt  is  called  an  inactive  account*  Others  make  deposits  with 
an  agreement  that  thej  shall  receive  a  specified  rate  of  interest 
th<*reon — either  time  deposits  at  3%  or  4%,  or  on  daily  balances 

The  depositor  who  by  making  these  deposits  loans  his  maney 
to  the  bank  on  time  in  fac^t  invests  his  funds  in  the  bank  at,  say^ 
3%  per   annum.     He  deems   this  better  than  other  investments,    ^« 
l>ecau;^  he  is  not  subject  to  fl  net  Mat!  on  in  prices  as  he  would  be   ^H 
did  he  pitrehase  seniritieH  in  the  market.     He  has  prospect  of   IH 
quite  as  good   a   return,   and    is  reasonably   sure   of  having   his 
money  back  without  loss  at  maturity*  To  ^larantee  this  class  of 
depositors,  as  proposed  by  the   Dcmncratit^  platform,  the   bank 
vi'ould  be  obliged  to  tax  itself,  ruit  only  to  pay  an  interest  on  his 

■  deposits,  bttt  to  Injure  hitf  itt  vestment,  ^vhich  is  a  dual  capacity 
and  responsibility  that  no  wise  business  man  would  deem  either 
roniservative  or  safe. 

The  persons  or  firms  who  make  the  largiest  deposits  are  those 
who  deposit  for  business  purposes.  Thi^y  naturally  expect  recip- 
rocal benefit  in  the  way  of  loans  on  their  notes  or  on  security 
acceptable  to  the  bank.     Tt  may  be,  and  it  usually  is,  that  such 

■  a  depositor  has  his  credit  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  to 
his  bank  account  of  the  proceeds  of  these  discounted  notes.  His 
lirtlantie  is  fiot  represented  so  much  by  monetary  deposits  a,s  by 
ihi9  eredit  which  the  bank  has  extended  him*  Why,  then,  ghonld 
the  shai^hoiders  ni  a  bank  be  com  pel  led  to  tax  themselves  to 
gua^rantee  a  err4it  deposit  that  they  have  extended  to  the  cns- 
tonier  ot  the  bank.     A  man  investiug  his  funds  tn  a  corporation 

■  does  not  expect  that  the  purchase  price  paid  for  its  securities 
will  be  gtiiiratite€d  to  him  by  the  corporation.  He  takes  the 
chances  of  loss  or  gain.  Why  shotild  there  he  a  dtfFerence  in 
the  bttsiness  principle  that  goverjis  a  bank  and  that  governing' 
any  other  business  corporation?  This  would  be  class  legislation 
of  a  demoralising  type.  The  proposition  to  guarantee  deposits  is 
confined  to  vommerclal  banks  or  banks  of  discount  and  depoaM. 
Savings  hanks  are  not  tnclnded  therein.  Why  should  this  e:i- 
ception  be  made?  , 

^m    'Why    not    Gad^rmitee    Otti^r     Fcirmi    of    SaYlnK*    Inveatnietitf  ^H 

^f  It  is  important  to  have  in  mind  that  the  larg^er  portion  of  the  f^| 
people  keep  no  cotumercia}  bank  account.  Their  savings,  which 
they  depend  on  in  cases  of  misfortune  or  death,  are  invested  in 
life  insurance  companies,  annuities,  mutual  benefit  associntions, 
savings  banks,  etc.  If  the  public  welfare  is  to  be  (^on^ldered 
fairly,  why  should  not  the  Government  guarantee  investments  in 
these  enterpriaesi  as  well  as  investments  in  banks  made  mainly 
for  selfish  purposes,  accommodation  or  gain?  Why  should  a 
bank  that  performs  the  f unction  of  distributing  credits  and  cur- 
rency assets  nf  a  country  be  any  more  safely  guarded  than  en- 
terprises patronized  by  the  poorer  class  of  people?  \ 

Among  the  various  kinds  of   business,  the  greatest  earning 
power  of  the  people  cnmes  from  agricvalture,  railroad  and  steam- 
boat transportation,  man vifactu ring  and   mining.     These   enter- 
I  prises  are  owned  by  a  great  number  of  people  as  shareholders,  ^h 
and  ^afge  numbers  of  pet\sonB  are  given  employment  by  them.    If  lH 
protection  is  to  he  given  to  the  banking  interests  and  insurance  ^^B 
against  loss  to  pi*eserve  confidence,  why  should  not  some  share  of 
protection  be  afforded  to  agricultural  interests  that  banking  ac- 
commodations he  had  w^hei-eby  in  times  of  panic  they  need  not  be  J^H 
obliged  to  sell  their  products  at  ruinous  prices?     Why  should   ^M 
not  shareholders  in  railroad  and  steamboat  transportation  com- 
panies* involving  the  investment  of  billions  of  dollars,  be  safe- 
guarded hy  protective  lef^i  slat  ion?     Why  should  the  manufactu- 
rer be  obliged  to  shut  do\s'n  his  business  and  throw  thousands 
of  people  out  of  employment?    This  affects  (in  a  calamitous  way) 

•  more  homes  than  w^onld  be  affected  htf  loss  on  deposits. 
Mr.  Brya^B  claims  that  his  aim  is  to  proteet  the  muMsen.   Hia 
B.rg'unient  for  th^  ^larantee  of  bank  deposits  wouid  atfect  a  class 
— utid.  ns  A  ntle,  the   richer  class,  for  not  many  \Bi,\>OT^Ta  ItiB-v^ 
en  the  spare  money  to  keep  ati  active  bank  accouaV 
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The  arg-uiiient  is  fr*equently  iiiatle  tlmt  the  man  who  holdfl 
national  bank  notes  is  seen  red  by  u  |?imrantee  of  the  Government^ 
because  it  reqnires*  that  brimls  he  deposited  with  the  Ti"«aBury 
Department  l>efor(?  the  bariiv  riott^s  miiy  be  issned-  Why.  it  is 
asked,  should  tkere  be  favoritism?  It  mnst  he  remembered, 
however*  that  the  re  J  at  ion  of  the  depositor  t^j  his  bank  m  far  more 
intimate  than  of  the  bill  bidder  to  the  bank  issuing  the  bilU 
which  he  r*2feives,  «inre  the  billholder.s  are  scattered  widely  over 
the  continent,  perhajw  o^^r  the  commerc^ial  world.  The  bill- 
holders  are  obli^d  to  receive  bank  nciten  issued  by  banks  dis- 
tant from  their  places  of  residence,  and  of  which  they  can 
know  nothing,  since  this  elas«  of  currency  constitutes  a  great 
part  of  the  money,  ^vhereijy  tht?y  ca^n  carry  on  business  trans- 
actions ;  and  the  acceptance  of  that  medium  in  in  a  way  compul- 
sory* They  Jiave  but  little  means  of  knowing  the  resources  of  a 
bank,  the  manner  in  wiiich  its  business  is  nianai^d.  while  the 
depositor  is  in  close  tmich.  It  hy  no  means  fed  lows  that  be^ 
cause  of  this  system  in  behalf  of  the  bank  note  holder  the  Gov- 
ernment should  also  g^uarantee  the  depositor*  The  i-elations  of  the 
two  classes  of  men  are  vastly  diflferent-  The  officials  of  the  banks 
and  the  depoaitora  come  tog-ether  in  mutual  int**rest,  but  it  is  a 
different  interest  trom  that  of  the  bili-holder,  which  Is  only 
transitdry  and  sometimes  a  momentary  interest*  It  waa  the 
great  scheme  of  Secretary  Chase  to  protect  the  bill-holders  who 
were  uniavorahly  placed  to  protect  themselves. 

The    UxpeTfmefii    hai    heen    Trted    mnd    tlie    RphuII    wba 
DtifutroiiB. 

We    are    3u>t   entirely    without    ex}ierlencc    in    the   umtter    of 

faaran teeing  bank  deposits.     The  experiment  was  tried   in  the 
tate  of  New  York  in   1829,  during  Governor  Van   Hnren*s  ad- 
ministration, under  the  act  known  as  the  Safety  Fund   System. 

This  law  grew  out  of  remarkable  conditions  in  the  banking 
experience  of  the  State*  Gov*ernor  Van  Bur  en,  in  his  message 
of  that  year,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  charter  of  31 
of  the  40  incorporated  banks,  among  them  eight  lai*g^  New  York 
city  banks,  would  expire  wltbiu  four  years. 

There  had  been  a  gieat  monopoly  ia  banking  and  the  control 
of  it  had  been  maintained  lai'gely  through  influence  exerted  in 
political  affaira.  The  banks  were  opposed  to  any  new  legal  ra- 
strictioUH  on  their  former  freedom  to  issue  unlimited  quantities 
of  hank  notes  or  increase  their  reserve  of  specie.  The  public 
insisted  on  the  legal  contrcd  of  Vjank  note  is.snes.  bjM^equi ring  all 
note  issues  to  be  registered  at  the  Comptroller's  office*  and  that  a 
stricter  regulation  and  a  larger  reserve,  of  specie  be  maintained. 
Public  excitement  ran  lii^h.  The  banks  took  an  open  hand  in 
electing  assemblyme^i  favorable  to  their  interests,  and  also 
joined  forces  with  promoters  of  ^mternal  improvements  to  iieoure 
ffom  their  friends  sufficient  votes  to  insure  the  I'enewal  of  their 
charters  without  burden  sonic  conditions.  It  is  said  that  on  the 
part  of  the  banks,  a  reciprocal  return  wa^  to  be  made  by  assist- 
ing the  promoters  of  internal  improvements*  in  financing  some  of 
their  enterprises,  provided  the  rote  was  succ.e^,sful. 

The  new  constitution  of  !821  required  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
legislature  to  secure  incorporation  of  new  banks  or  renewal  of 
clmrters  of  the  existing  banks.  When  a  vote  wtiu  taken  on  the 
question,  the  bankers'  combination,  to  their  great  aniazement, 
were  defeated  by  only  one  or  two  votes.  Thifj  defeat  paved  the 
way  for  a  new  banking  system,  - 

Governor  Van   Buren  had   outlined   in   his  message   his  plan;  * 
known  as  the  Safety  Fund  law.       It  was  suggested  to  him  and 
ivorked  out  by   Judge  Joshua  Forman,   of   Syraen«e,  N.   Y.     Its 
provisions  were  inainiy  designed  ^o  Insure  protection  to  the  bill- 
holders  and  check  the  spirit  of  reckless  baTiking  speculatioa  in 
wildcat  enterprises.     Among  its   provisions  was  thut  a  tax  of 
VI  to  1%  be  levied  annuaJIy  on  the  capital  sto^k  va\dmT*TtV\\  'Vl^ 
of  the  bank's  capital  had  been  coUected.    T\i\a  witw  vja,^\.o\*i  ^^^ 
posited    With    the  Comptroller   and  invented   aiad  \Ba^  -a.'&x^*,  X» 
protect  the  hiU-hold^TB  of  failed  or  liqn\d&titxg  \ia^^s.a. 
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tine  of  the  great  defects  in  the  system  wa^  ttvat  the  fi 
not  to  \)e  used  until  th^  assete  of  the  failed  bank  had  been" 
haii+iT*»il  and  the  df*fif.neni'y  determined  by  winding  up  the  ban: 
a^jiii-s*     ITiis^  defeefc  iti  the  law  was  made  apparent  to  the  }^ 
latnre  on   the  failure  of  hve  banks,  three  of  which  were  in  tl 
eity  of  Btjffulo,  and  in  ordc*r  to  present  depreciation  and  loss 
the   hill-holder,  an   amendment  was  made  to  the   law,  in    1837^ 
nnthorij^njGT  tht^   Comptroller  to   pay  immediately   the    notes  of 
tli^  fiiilfcl  hank  whenever  the  liabilities  of  the  bank  did  not  ex- 
ceed two- thirds  of  tht*  amount  of  the  safety  fund. 

Tliei-e  were  no  more  failures  until  1640  to  1842,  at  which  time 
there  were  90  Imnks  In  operation  under  the  safety  system  and  12 
outKide.     The  failure  in  this  period  of  11  banks  greatly  rednced 
the  money  in  the  safety  fiuid.    A  tHSt  caGe  was  made  in  18#0,  by 
the  Wayne  County  Hank,  of  Palmyra,  N-  Y.    The  court  conatruef 
this  law  to  mi^an  liability  to  the  depositor  as  well  as  to  the  bil 
holder-     This  fe attire  of  the  law  was  not  generally  underst* 
by  thc^  public  or  the  banks,  and  came  as  a  great  shock.     As  sooi 
aw  the  deoifiion  hec^ame  known   that  depositors,  as  well  as  bi! 
holders,  i^'ere  protected  by  the  aafety  fund,  a  reckless  spirit  of 
inv{»stiii|T  in  bank  stocks  seemed  to  prevaiL     A  fictitious  credit 
was  thereby  g^iven  to  the   banks,  which  wag  used  by   inexpe' 
enced,  raah  and  dishoriest  men  most  injudieiously  in  contra^iti 
debts  in   wild   H|K*culative  adventures.     Through  this  bad   mai 
agement  the  safety  fund,  which  at  one  time  had  accamul§,ted  to 
nearly  two  million  dollars,  became,  insolvent. 

The  decision  to  combine  protection  to  the  bill-holder  and  de- 
positors was  io  vast  and  tremendous  in  its  responsibiUtieB  that 
the  public  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  law,  in  1842j  by  confinmg 
the*rf*spons1bility  ot  the  fnnd  to  bank  notes  alone. 

Hon.  Millard  Fillmore,  then  State  Comptroller,  said: 

*'lt  tg  apijarcnt  that  tbc  SrEifety  fund  sFatem  wcryld  hiivfl  proved  an  ample 
Indifmnllry  to  the  btll-bolder  had  It  not  been  apt^LIed  to  the  pa^uaietH  of  other 
dflbtH  (depositors)  tlian  thoae  duo  for  eirculatiou," 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  attempt  on  the  pari  of  ad^^— 
at-es  of  the  guaranty  of  bank  deposits  in  New  York  t^  secuH^f 
fty  enactment  to  provide  for  the  insurance  of  bank  deposTt^^l 
and  It  was  not  nntil  the  passage  of  such  a  law  recently  In  Okla- 
homa that  this  subject  was  ag^ain  brought  prominently  before  the 
public, 

The  free  l»ankiug  act  of  New  York,  passed  in  1S38,  provided 
for  the  security  of  the  bill-hoider  by  the  registration  of  all  batik 
issuer  and  a  security  of  stock  and  bonds  deposited  with  the 
Compti-oller.  On  these  hank  note^i,  the  fact  that  the  holds; 
were  secured  was  printed  on  the  face  of  the  notes* 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  the  prt'sent  National 
Banking  System*  during  the  past  42  years,  the  loss  to  depositors 
has  not  exceeded  l/26ih  of  one  per  cent  per  anni^m. 

In  many  of  the  bills  introduced  in  the  recent  Congress  pro- 
viding for  the  guarantee  of  bank  depo&^itSj  the  ar^untent  waa 
made  that  if  deposits  shonld  be  giiaranteed.  future  panics  would 
be  prevented ;  and  that  warn,  of  such  serious  importance  as  to 
juBtify  extraordinary  legislation.  It  was  claimed  that  the  Gox^- 
emment  had  the  same  right  and  power  to  compel  national  banks 
to  submit  to  a  tax  to  gaarantee  deposits  as  the  Government  had 
to  tax  banks  for  the  circulation  of  its  hank  notes.  They  failed 
to  observe  that  there  ia  no  principle  in  law  that  will  justify  the 
taxing  of  one  person  (the  shareholder)  for  another  (tlie  depoa* 
itor>. 


No  Sacli  Plan  ICiici^vni.  to  the  BiLiilitesB  'Worltl. 
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Attention  is  being  called  Just  no*w  to  the  financial  system 
the  whole  world,  but  no  case  has  been  shown  where  the  dcpositi 
rn  banJra,  outside  of  the  usual  liability  of  the  stockholders,  artf 
£'naritntfed  a^inst  tho^  loss  of  their  deposits.     If  we  an?  trying 
ta  follow  the  successful  experieoce  oi  the  v^/orld  in  ^tiUTLt^,  ^' 
^ot  heed  thiB  object  iBBBonf  ,      .»,. 


GUARANTEE  OF  BANK  DEFOBIT&.  m 


^  ,LFJOf.    J.    Laurenco  LfttmhUa,   of   the  Onlver*lty   of  Ohicftga,    ia   ScrJbnflr'i, 

^»         The  existence  of    coniplJcated   mofietary  and  banking  prob- 
lems, understood  by  only  a  few,  lurnishes  the  opportunity  for 
professional  politicians  to   bring   forward  measures  which  may 
appeal  to  the  private  interests  of  oue  class?  against  another,  but 
I        which  show  utter  want  of  analysis  and  ignorance  of  fundamental 
^L  principles.     #    *    * 

^P        Of  such  a  character  was  the  *'rag  bah/^  of  Greenback  days, 
~   or  the  free  coinage  of  i?ilver  of  more  recent  memory;  and  the 
last  member  to  be  adtled  to  this  motly  collection  is  the  guaranty 
of  bank  deposits,     Its  appearance  at  this  moment,  soon  after  a 
financial  crisis,  follows  the  usual  sequence  of  freak  schemes  in 
the  wake  of  a  business  disturbance »*     *     Superficial  thinking  as 
to   panics,  and  little   understanding  of  the  actual  operation   of 
I       banks^  have  provided  a  soil  in  which  the  proposal  for  a  guaranty 
^kof  bank  deposits  may  take  quick  root,     *  ^*    * 
^P        The    pvirpose   of   the   schenie    is   to   distribute   the    losses   to 
■    depositors  aritiiiig  from    bank  failures   among  a   large    number 
of  banks,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  fall  on  the  innocent  de- 
positors who  are  not  respon.ssiblt*  for  them*     To  this  €»nil  it  is 
proposed  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  bankers  to  create  a  fund  whiclij 
in  charg-e  of  the  National  Treasury,  shall  be  used  to  pay  off  at 
once  the  claims  of  depositors  in  insolvent  banks.     Some  advocate 
the  giiamnty  of  the  Government,   others  lay  the  whole  burden 
on  the  banks,  aided,  perhaps,  by  aa  initial  grant  from  the  Got- 
ernment.     *    * 

In  proposing  to  guarantee  depositors  in  general,  there  is 
an  obvious  lack  of  diKcri  mi  nation  in  failing  to  distinguish  be- 
tween deposits  in  savings  Lianks,  whose  assets  mufet  neceSKarily 
he  of  an  investment  character,  and  depositors  engaged  in  active 
business,  w^ho  keep  checking  accounts  at  commercial  banks, 
which  must  always  keep  assets  in  cash  sufficient  to  meet  normal 
demand  requiremtrnts,  ******  The  prot**ction  for  de- 
positors in  savings  Imnks  (or  ijimall  private  banks)  is  a  wholly 
different  problem  from  one  dealing  with  commercial  banks.  It 
is  for  thia  first  class  that  Government  postal  banks  are  suggested 
as  oflferin^  n^bsolute.  safety.     *     * 

The  real  question,  therefore,  has  to  do  with  commercial 
banks,  such  as  our  national  banks,  and  some  of  those  created 
by  the  States;  for  the  trust  companies  and  State  banks,  while 
carrying  on  saving's  departments,  a**.tively  strive  for  the  busi- 
ness of  conimen'ial  banks,  and  cannot  by  any  means  be  Ignored- 
«  «  *  *  liecatise  tht?  national  hanks  issue  notes,  the  In- 
surance of  these  notes  by  a  guaranty  fund,  providing  for  their 
Immediate  redemption,  has  been  generally  admitted  ^s  desirable 
and  feasible  5  although  their  ultimate  redemption  is  secured  by 
a  first  lien  on  assets  by  the  deposit  of  bonds.  If,  then,  the 
IfiKO ranee  of  the  note-holder  is  regarded  as  necessary,  why  not 
extend  the  same  idea  to  the  depositors?  There  is,  however,  a 
wide  dJiTerence  in  the  position  of  a  note-holder  and  the  depositor. 
When  a  demand  liability  of  a  bank,  in  the  form  of  a  note,  comes 
to  be  used  as  money,  and  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  buyers 
and  sellers  who  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  standing  of 
the  issuing  bank,  it  must  have  universal  a<'ccptnl>illtv.  *  ♦ 
*  *  *  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  deposit.  While  the  note 
performs  a  general  and  social  function,  the  dej>osit  arises  solely 
from  a  personal  and  vohmtary  act>  »  *  #  #  #  ^h^  ^^_ 
positor  selects  his  own  bank  and  takes  the  risks  implied  in  a 
Tolnntary  choice,  thus  heroin ing  responsible  for  his  act,  just  as 
any  one  dor*R  when  he  giyes  credit  to  ij.  buyer  or  lets  a  house. 
Conseq\iently,  the  reasons  for  a  guaranty  of  the  notes  are 
obvious:  while  they  would  have  no  application  to  the  guaranty 
of  deposits.     *    *    * 

A  depositor  is,  of  course,  a  creditor  of  a  banki  that  is,  the 
^feelaiton  of  a  depositor  to  a  bank  ia  only  one  of  many  other 
^Kelations  existing  between  creditor   and  debtor.     Is  there  an.Y- 
^■hlng  peculiar  in  the  case  of  the  depositor  w"h\c\i  ^Ci\a  \i\Tfi\  vo^'b.^ 
^^tojn   all  other   creditors   who   have   volvintaT:\\^    evA^xft^  \\iVo^  -a* 
creditor  relation,  and   which   entitle!?   Mm    olo^xfc  \J^  ^t^S^^^C^^^ 
ag&invt  the  consequences  of  his  own  acta?    11  ome  ^aoic\.  q1  et^ftft^wart 
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should  be  insured  against  the  usual  mischances  of  buainess,  whjr 
should  we  not  insure  all?  Why  discriminate  in  favor  of  him 
who  is  rich  enough  to  have  a  bank  deposit?  A  humble  washer- 
woman who  oft.en  has  outstanding  debts  which  she  cannot  collect 
oiight  to  be  insured  against  loss  as  well  as  a  depositor;  she  has 
little  means  of  knowing  except  by  bitter  experience,  whom 
to  trust.  And  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  cobbler,  the 
milkman,  the  grocer,  the  doctor,  the  merchant,  or  the  large 
wht)lesale  seller  of  drygoods,  or  of  any  other  article ;  for  which 
they  have  accounts  against  others  for  which  they  need  the  collec- 
tion as  well  as  the  depositor  in  a  bank — perhaps  more.  Why 
this  sudden  excess  of  interest  in  the  creditors,  when  in  the  silver 
agitation  every  true  patriot's  heart  was  burning  with  zeal  to 
help  out  the  poor  debtor?  Has  the  politician  ezliausted  tiie 
possibilities  of  sympathy  in  the  debtor  and  wishes  to  try  new 
pastures?  Obviously,  the  proposal  to  insure  depositors  as  an 
application  of  a  general  principle  of  insuring  all  creditors  is 
(rhildish,  and  has  been  born  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  does 
not  think  of  things  beyond  his  own  nose.     »     »     »     *     ♦ 

The  honest  and  efficient  banks  cannot  in  justice  be  asked  to 
make  up  to  a  depositor  in  a  failed  bank  losses  for  which  the 
honest  and  efficient  banks  had  no  responsibility  whateyer.  It 
would  be  clearly  unfair  to  hold  a  small  conservatively  managed 
country  bank  responsible  for  the  "frenzied  finance"  of  some 
large  bank  in  a  great  city.  All  reason,  all  justice,  demand  that 
the  punishment  be  inflicted  on  the  doer  of  the  wrong  and  not 
on  the  innocent  neighbor.  In  fact,  the  ethical  justification  for 
taxing  sound  banks  to  cover  the  lapses  of  unsound  banks  has 
no  existence  whatever.  It  is  unmoral.  Moreover,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  courts  would  enforce  such  a  law  against  the 
rights  of  property. 

More  than  that,  it  is  not  supported  by  any  theory  of  political 
exi>ediency  but  the  socialistic.     The  advocates  of  insurance  de-     ^ 
[)lore   the    suggestion   that    it    is    socialistic,   and   are   as   much     ' 
horrified  by  the  mention  of  socialism  as  the  devil  is  by  the  sight     - 
of  the  cross;  and  yet  what  does  the  analysis  show?     It  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  to  intelligent  readers  that  socialism  is  not 
opposed  to  individualism ;  socialists  look  to  the  State  to  do  for 
them  what  they  admit  they  cannot  do  for  themselves  under  a     ) 
system  of  free  competition.     ******  .         j 

The  plan  for  insurance  of  deposits  is  urged  by  its  advocates 
as  one  which  will  induce  more  careful  banking,  because  con-  ' 
tributors  to  the  fund  will  be  more  vigilant  in  acting  as  police-  "» 
men  over  other  bankers,  and  stop  illegitimate  methods  in  their  ■ 
inception.  On  the  other  hand,  its  opponents  claim  that  it  will  ! 
reduce    the    best-manag«d   to    the    level    of   the    worst-managed 

banks,  and  remove   all  premium   on  skill,  honesty  and  ability. 
*     *    * 

To  relieve  the  banker  from  the  logical  consequences  of  his 
own  mistakes,  of  his  own  weaknesses,  is  to  take  away  practically 
the  only  real  safeguard  effective  on  human  nature  in  a  business 
touching  the  trusts  of  countless  financial  interests.  The  result  , 
of  such  a  guaranty  would,  in  my  opinion,  tend  to  put  a  preminm 
on  the  "popular"  and  "obliging"  banker,  as  against  the  careful  | 
and  judicious  banker;  to  spread  throughout  the  country  the 
influence  of  men  who  care  more  for  bigness  than  safety  in 
their  accounts;  to  build  up  credit  unsupported  by  legitimate 
trade ;  and  in  the  end  would  bring  on  flnancial  convulsions  pro- 
portional in  disaster  to  the  extent  of  the  doubtful  banking* 
Xot  only  would  it  be  unjust  to  ask  the  efficient  to  meet  the 
losses  of  the  inefficient,  but  it  is  poor  policy  to  stimulate  the 
inefficient  to  try  to  do  that  for  which  they  are  unfit.  *  »  * 
******* 

Finally,  the   appeal  to  history  gives  the  plan  no  authority. 

We  have  had  ex])erience  with  a  guaranty  of  deposits   in  New 

York  under  the  Safety  Fund  Act,  April  2,  1829.     The  conditions 

of  the  country  and  the  understanding  of  banking  were  such  at 

that  time  that  the  lessons  from  that  experiment  cannot  have 

very  much   valve.     Then,  there  was  held  only  one  reserve   for 

both    notes   and    deposits.     Expansion   ol  \oana  \tv  t^o«*^   (5«.^^ 

meant,   in    the  main,   an   expansion  of  notes.    Tha  Ba.i«i\.>f  IwvA 

^as,   therefore,  a  protection  to  both  notes  and  defioi\tai  \x\s^  ^ 
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busineis  was  thfeu  largely  done  by  notes,  lt»  service  waa  much 
aa  wouM  be  rendered  to-day  by  a  guaranty  of  deposits,  Whai, 
then,  wa«  the  oiiteome?  The  fuud  was  established  by  levying 
a  tax  of  one-half  tjf  one  per  cent  on  the  eitpit-jil  stock  until  a 
fund  of  3  per  cent;  was  reatthed.  After  eight  yt,^&rs  the  fund 
was  tested  by  the  crisis  of  183 T,  when  there  wcr^.  90  hanks  In 
operation  with  a  capital  of  $32,200,000.  All  the  bank.s  auispended 
and  the  act  itself  was  suspended  for  a  year*  Again,  in  1840- 
1843,  the  system  was  put  to  teSit  by  eleven  serious  bank  failures. 
Thereupon,  in  l84Si,  it  was  decreed  that  the  fund  should  hereafter 
be  used  only  for  the  redeinption  of  the  notes  of  failed  banks. 
The  experience  of  Vermont  and  Michigan  is  atill  less  satiafactory. 

[Hon.  George  E,  RobflrtE,   former  Dlr^irtoT  of  the  UHxit,  before  the  MoDtiann 
Bankers'  AaaociHtlaa  OonveatlonJ 

The  first  objection  to  the  guaranty  of  deposits  is  that  it 
Ignores  the  fundamental  defect  of  our  currency  system,  its 
rigidity.  There  is  an  actual  need  for  more  money  to  handle 
the  business  of  the  country  in  the  fall  of  the  year  than  in  the 
other  seasons,  and  the  guaranty  plan  does  not  meet  that  demand. 
The  advocates  of  the  guaranty  plan  recognize  no  evil  in  the 
present  situation,  but  the  evil  of  the  panic,  when  the  fact  is 
tliat  the  panic  is  simply  the  last  stage  of  the  disorder.  A  panic 
marks  the  stage  wh(]!re  the  system  finally  collapses,  but  there 
is  a  costly  strain  which  precedes  the  collapse  and  which  does 
not  always  come  to  collapse.  A  panic  comes  only  once  In  ten  qr 
fifteen  years,  or  fwenty  years,  but  the  strain  and  cost  of  our 
inflexible  currency  system*  the  curtailment  of  credits,  the  en- 
hauced  interest  c bargee ,  the  inadequate  facilities  for  handling 
the  business  of  the  country,  the  burden  upon  the  producers  of  ^ 
the  country^  these  couie  every  year,  and  the  guai-antce  of  de-  H 
posits  offers  no  rcmed3\  Instead  of  seeking  to  strengthen  the  ^ 
banking  systems?  and  provide  the  means  by  which  the  banks 
may  iMcet  all  the  calls  upon  them,  whether  those  of  panic  or 
of  legitimate  buwiness,  this  policy  proposes  that  we  continue  to 
endure  the  annual  evils  of  the  most  inadequate  currency  systeni 
in  the  world,  and  confine  ourselves  to  au  attempt  to  persuade 
depositors  not  to  ruH  for  their  money.  Give  the  Imnkcrs  of  the 
United  States  an  institution  behind  theiu  like  the  Bank  of  Franca 
or  the  Bank  of  (lermany,  and  they  will  meet  all  demands  ujion 
them   whether  prnmpted  by  panic  or  ofherwise.  H 

The  second  ohiertion  to  the  guaranty  of  deposits  is  that  it  H 
elimi nates  chai-actei-  as  a  necessary  factor  in  the  bunking  btTSi-  ™ 
ness.  Under  prcfifiit  conditions  the  investments,  the  personal 
habits,  genei'al  character,  and  abilities  of  the  banker  are  a 
matter  of  public  interest  and  constantly  under  the  scrutiny 
of  the  coKimunity,  After  all  allowance  is  made  for  occasional 
iiiBtances  in  which  the  public  has  been  deceived,  who  can  doubt 
that  this  alert  and  interested  public  opinion  has  a  great  ip* 
floence  in  maintaining  proper  standards  of  banking  practice? 
We  cannot  afford  to  do  without  that  influence. 

The  conservative  banker  has  some  reward  to-day  in  the 
preference  which  a  discriminating  public  gives  him.  It  is  some 
protection  against  demoralizing  com]>etition»  He  can  follow  his 
own  policy  and  be  assured  that  at  least  a  shai'e  of  the  public 
will  appreciate  his  methods  arid  support  hini.  Thcie  are  people 
who  are  not  influenced  in  the  selection  of  their  bank  by  the 
highest  rate  of  interest  offered  on  deposits.  A  banker  now 
prizes  the  reputation  of  doing  a  safe  bu«iness*  and  cannot  afford 
to  have  a  repututioTi  for  imprudence  or  speculative  tendeucicR* 
And  yet,  although  held  in  check  by  these  powerful  considera- 
tions, the  pressure  of  conipctiiion  carries  the  business  too  near 
the  danger  line  now.  There  is  too  much  comj>etitjon  for  de- 
posits now,  and  the  ambition  of  the  more  venturesome,  and  the 
pace  they  set,  piitJ*  the  w^hole  system  under  Htrain* 

But  what  are  likely  to  be  the  conditions  in  the  business  when 
the  public  is  no  lonirer  concerned  about  the  managenaeut  ot  a. 
,  hank  and  all  the  re  wards  for  coTiRcrvaliiftivi  aMt\  'c'f.^Xx'ASxAsj  tx^^oxs 
JterkltiS!^ness    are    removed?      Prmct\cn,\\y    aW    t\ife    eows\^'^T^i!Cvawi* 
^uhich    in    the   past    Inw^y   tended   to    ^t\1*?^|^vvAvd  \.\ie  \i\w\xi&^^  i^-t^^ 
advance   its  standards   would  be  gone.     Ilae  ^^i\i\\^  ^cinA^  t-ax^ 
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nothing  for  the  perHonalitv  of  the  banker.  The  question  relating 
to  his  fitness  for  the  eiistody  of  money  would  become  obsolete. 
The  reckless  and  i n com pt* tent  people  who  are  now  excluded  from 
the  banking  business  or  held  in  check  by  the  distrust  which  the 
public  feels  toward  them,  would  make  the  pace  to  which  every- 
body else  would  have  to  conform  or  get  out  of  the  business.      ^ 

The  hardest  competitor  in  any  line  of  business  is  the  inex- 
perienced or  incompetent  man  who  doesn't  know  whether  he  is 
making  or  losing  money  and  whos^e  only  idea  of  building  up  his 
business  is  to  olfer  a  little  greater  inducements  than  his  riv-al 
will  give.  In  the  banking  business  with  deposits  made  a  joint 
liability,  it  is  diflficult  to  see  why  they  should  not  all  go  to  the 
people  who  will  bid  the  highest  for  them,  a  condition  that  would 
be  unjust  and  intolerable  to  the  class  of  men  best  qualified  to 
handle  the  banking  business  of  the  country.  ^ 

The  argument  for  the  guaranty  *of  deposits  is  based  on  the 
ground  of  public  policy.  It  is  admitted  that  it  may  Tie  injurious 
to  the  banker  of  experience  and  established  character,  but  urged 
that  their  interests  should  be  subordinated  to  the  general  good. 
But  on  broad  grounds  of  public  policy  is  it  desifable  to  eliminate 
experience  and  established  character  as  factors  in  the  banking 
business?  It  cannot  be  advantageous  to  the  community  in  the 
long  run  to  have  its  accumulated  savings  and  working  capital 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  venturesome  class  who  will  bid  most 
for  them.  Such  a  system  will  break  down  eventually  through 
its  inherent  weakness  as  a  similar  one  did  break  down  in  the 
State  of  New  York  years  ago.  The  fact  th^^t  the  first  bank 
failure  in  Oklahoma  since  the  law  went  into  effect  was  followed 
by  immediate  reimbursement  of  the  depositors  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  bankers  of  the  Stat^,  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  system  in  the  long  run.  What  will  the 
influence  of  the  system  be  upon  the  banking  business  and  its 
standards?  Will  it  tend  to  secure  more  careful  and  capable 
investment  of  the  vast  sums  which  the  people  of  this  country- 
keep  in  banks,  or  will  it  tend  to  weaken  the  personal  responsi- 
bility for  these  funds  and  divert  them  into  incapable  and  waste- 
ful hands?  Instead  of  looking  for  security  to  the  individual 
banker  who  received  the  deposit  and  invests  it,  the  depositor 
will  pay  no  attention  to  him.  but  rely  fhpon  an  outside  '^und." 
It  is  a  superficial  policy  which  neglects  real  safeguards  and 
relies  upon  a  false  principle  w^hich  is  itself  an  element  of  peri!. 

[From  addrass  of  Mr.  Jno.  B.  Idarony.  President  Montana  Bankers*  AsBOcia- 

t-ipn  Convention.] 

Among  other  remedies  for  the  prevention  of  financial  strin- 
gency and  panic  that  has  l>een  widely  proposed  is  the  guarantee- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government  of  deposits  in  national  banks,  and 
the  guaranteeng  by  the  several  States  of  deposits  in  State  banks. 
Such  a  thing,  in  my  opinion,  is  utterly  impracticable  and  a  dan- 
gerous experiment.  Personally,  1  am  opposed  to  paternalism  in 
any  government,  and,  in  my  judgment,  this  is  paternalism  in  the 
extreme. 

So  much  has  been  written  pro  and  con  upon  this  subject  that 
it  would  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  inflict  upon  you  my 
views  thereon  at  any  length,  but  if  the  Government  is  to 
guarantee  deposits  in  banks,  -^liy  not  go  into  the  insurance  busi- 
ness in  all  of  its  aspects  and  ramifications?  Why  not  guarantee 
that  the  grocer  sells  his  sugar  without  sand,  or  that  your  house 
will  not  burn  down,  or  that  vour  crops  will  always  prove  bounti- 
ful? 

If  this  guarantee  and  insurance  business  is  to  be  carried  out 
of  its  legitimate  or  illegitimate  ends,  following  the  guarantee  of 
bank  deposits,  w^hy  not  supplant  Lloyds  and  take  a  bet  on  any- 
thing from  a  storm  at  sea  to  the  clip  of  wool  on  a  sheep's  back. 
Will  the  Government  or  State  say  by  such  a  law  that  one  bank  is 
as  good  as  another,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  the  guarantee  of  de- 
posits?   Will  they  say  that  the  plunger  and  reckless  banker  can 
establish  a  bank  on  one  corner  of  the  street,  paying  whatever 
Interest  on  deposit  he  will,  or  in  any  manner  "he  chooses  s\>\nvM- 
7a te  and  increase  his  deijosits  to  the  end  that  he  may  \im\^  mt^  «b 
bi^  deposit  account,  and  then  loan  money  regardXeaa,  anA.  \i\iBAi 
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the  safe  and  cooaer native  banker  with  hU  instHution  of  many 
years  standing;;  on  the  opposite  corner,  shall  pay  into  the  comtnon 
pot  of  insurance  to  maintain  the  credit  and  make  good  on  de- 
posits drawn  into  the  recklessly  managed  bank  regardless  of  con- 
eeqiaences^  I  say  to  yow  that  aircli  a  law  would  run  counter  to 
the  current  of  hu.maii  natuTe.  No  law  can  successful  11  y  do  that. 
No  leg-islation  can  turn  that  current.     Men  are  human /and  baJik 

fmanagf  rg  are  cast  along^  different  lines,  with  diflEerent  views  and 
different  ideas  of  ri:inning-  their  institutions. 
The  State  of  Oklahoma  griaranteea  depositH  in  State  institu- 
tions. T  read  an  advertisement  the  other  day  that  an  Oldahoma 
bank  with  $10,000  capital  wns  advertising  to  pay  four  per  cent  on 
its  deposits,  and  citing-  the  State's  gimratitee  for  the  security  of 
these  deposits.  Why  not  this  bank  with  its  $10,0(10  capital -and 
its  eictraordinary  ind\iceTneiit  for  deposits  build  up  it.B  depodt 
account  to  a  million  dollars  or  ten  million  dollars,  and  doing 
that,  to  live,  must  loan  its  money?  Will  any  man  argue  that 
those  loans  will  be  safe  or  conservative?  A  notable  article  on 
this  subject  was  recently  written  by  Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin, 
a  noted  political  economist  of  the  University  of  Chicago."  He 
naaintains  that  "the  ethical  justification  for  taxing  sound  baaks 

»to  cover  the  lapses  of  nn. sound  banks  has  no  exist-ence  what- 
ever," It  is  immoral  and  illogical,  "The  deposits  of  a  bank  are 
a^  Bafe  as  the  value  of  the  assets  in  its  loan  item,  no  more,  no 
less."  It  is  idle,  in  my  jiidgment,  to  discuss  this  matter  to  a 
convention  of  iatelligent  bankers,  for  I  am  sure  that  they  are 
almost  unanimously  of  the  same  opinion,  and  that  is  one  of  ab- 
aolnte  opposition  to  any  such  theories. 

»[From  Addreaa  of  Mr.   H.  V.   ALward  bfltore  tbs  Moatana  BanlurrB"  Aisoda- 
tCon  Conventloa.} 
Two  important  plans  afTecting  our  financial  system  have  been 
mncli  discussed  this  year.     One,  the  guaranteeing  of  bank  de- 

Iposit.=^  will,  T  believe,  be  the  subject  of  the  address  of  this  con- 
►  Tent  I  on.  In  this  connection,  I  only  wish  to  quote  a  sentence  from 
k  a  recent  able  address,  which  you  probably  have  all  read,  but 
which  rontnins  st)  much  wisdom  that  it  can  not  be  too  often  re- 
Jpeated.  It  i.s  as  follows— speaking  of  deposit  guarantee:  "The 
'  imsoimd  banks  would  actually  take  business  away  from  the 
^  sound  ones  with  .=ipecious  promises,  to  which  conservatively  man- 
aged banks  would  n<it  rcsfirt.  and  On  reckless  terms  with  T»vhich 
th*fy  would  not  compete;  while  to  the  extent  of  their  contnbu- 

Ktions  to  the  guaranty  fund,  the  sound  inKtitutions  would  support 
the  unsound  in  their  recklessness*  besides  giving  them  a  standing 
and  credit  which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain," 
iJProTD  anjiuiil  address  of  Pre$.   KAUfmnti,  of  Mlob^ean  Bankers'  AtsocUtlofk,! 

Gove nim cut  inkuranc^e  of  deposits  is  a  cordial  invitation  to 

those  who  wish  to  carry  on  dishonest  banking  to  enter  the  buai- 

ijess,  and  compels  the  honest  and  the  skillful  banker  to  be^r  the 

burden  for  the  slovenly  financier  and  the  thief.     If  one  of  the 

latter  ela^s  goes  to  the  wall,  under  the  insurance  plan  the  bank 

that  has  spent  years  in  careftil  and  honest  administration  and 

^■1  built  up  a  reputation,  muf^t  devote  part  of  its  earnings  to  malce 

^V)l^ood  the  losses  of  the  get-Hrh-quick  iiend  after  he  has  deliber- 

H]«tely  allowed  his  inKtitution  to  colliipac.     The  argument  is  used 

Htby  friends  of  the  in.^u ranee  plan  that  the  criminal  law  reaches 

Bfthis  **tvls  of  banker,  and  that,  therefore^  failures  would  be  few 

^■Land  far  betw(»enH 

^p,  The  criminal  Ihw  will  reach  them  if  they  do  business  under 
the  general  Imnkirig  law  of  the  State  or  under  the  national  bBnlc- 
ing  law,  den  must  rating  there  is  no  re^l  necessity  for  insurance 
tn  protect  depositors  in  v^ll  managed  Infttitvtions*  and  the  other 
kind  should  iiot  t»KLst. 

novprnment  insurance  of  deposits  would  mean  a  tax  upon  the 
people  patronising  banks  in  order  to  protect  the  man  who  should 
hav*e  sense  en  (High  to  protect  himself^     In  otJier  word?*,  \1  v^^axiSA. 
place  a  pr^^mium  im  incomplete ncy  o1  t\ve  Ae'^svvX^v  biSi  ^wtW  ^"b^ ^^^ 
hanJcer.     Thi^  fi}ff^fie^  of  pati::ruali?^ni  \^,  itv  ycv^  ^.fe\,\vci^^XQivis  "^^^"^ 
ejfrn  to  the  spjrit  of  our  democracy,  ^\\\e\i  px<A>;<;^'*  ^^&^"J  ^?\ii 
,m  lii^,r(0H%  and  leaves  bim  to  manage  \i\fe  o^ii  ^a^n^^-^^*"^ 
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de«ms  beat.  If  the  Oovemment  18  to  ji*'iiai'antee  bank  clepoBit 
why  not  guarantee  all  kinds  of  eredff.K  and  fiix  tlip  ret^iilers  in  a 
Hne»,  so  that  the  wholes?^ lerii  who  aell  on  Kixty  and  ninety  day 
time  can  be  sure  of  getting-  their  money.  One  is  jnst  as  logic 
aa  the  other. 

irnder  a  Govern  merit  g^immntee,  or  any  other  g-narant^ee 
depositrfjf  years  of  effort,  initiative,  (.-haraeter,  judgment  and  soxm 
integrity/  methods  of  building  up  and  maintaining  a  banldii 
institution  count  for  nothing  in  attracting-  depositors.  The  ban 
of  Bound  creation  and  the  'mn  ah  room  institutions  of  ye^terda 
are  on  the  same  level  in  the  eye  a  of  the  depositor. 

Tlije    OliLtBtiuma    Gpcimiit«'4^    PI  ad    And    the    Hatlc^ual    Baiikp«« 
DccUlaxi  ot  the  Attorns j^  G^uerff^I  and  Coinptroiler  of  th 
Cttrreiter* 

The  recent  deeisiona  of  the  Attorney  General  and  Coniptrolle 
of  the  CurTcncy  as  to  the  right  of  national  bankis  to  participaft 
in    the    Oklahoma    gnarant.ce    fund  plan*    are    outlined     in   th 
following      extra<!ts      therefrom :       Certain      of      the      nations 
banks  of  Oklahoma  had  requested  ^iermission   from  the  Comp 
troller     of     the     Currency     to     participate     in     the     Okfahoma 
guarantee  system,  but  he  declined  to  gnint  the  permission,  re* 
questing  an  opinion  from  the  Attorney  Qenernl,  who  held  that  a 
national  bank  has  ko  right  to  ent-er  into  a  contract  or  other  ar- 
rangement  with    State,  officials    for   the   pui^pose  of  creating  ^^M 
guarantee  fund  out  of  the  bank's  deposits  or  capital  stock  to  N^f 
used  in  paying  the  depositors  of  any  bank  included  within  the^ 
terms  of  a  State  statute  any   deficiency   there   may   be   in   the 

■  nmo^iit  to  be  received  by  them  from  assets  of  snch  bank  in  the 
event  of  its  failure.  The  decision  in  part  says: 
The  statute  of  Oklahoma  to  which  you  call  my  attention  cre- 
ates a  State'  Banking-  Hoard,  composed  of  certain  designatedT 
State  officers,  and  requires  the  said  board  to  'levy  against  thd 
capital  stock  an  assessment  of  1  per  cent  of  the  bank^s  daili 
average  deposits/'  with  certain  deduction  "upon  eac*h  and  ever^ 
bank  or^ranixed  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  this  Stat^.**  Thli 
assessment  is  to  constitute  what  is  designated  as  a  '^depositor** 
guarantee  fund,"  and  additional  assesi^ments  are  to  be  leviea 
against  the  capita!  stock  of  the  banks,  proportionately  to  the 
amount  of  their  deposits,  so  as  to  always  maintain  the  fund  at  the 

(designated  amount.  1^1 

It  is  generally  recognised  that  a  national  bank  has  no  povw^H 
to  guarantee  the  obligations  of  a  third  party  unless  in  conne<^H 
tion  with  a  sale  or  transfer  of  its  own  property,  and  as  an  incl^| 
dent  to  the  banking  business,  ^" 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  bank  in  this  case  would  not  guar- 
antee the  obligations  of  other  banks,  but  would  only  agree  to  put 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  through  its  Banking  Board,  in  funds  to 
make  eifcctual  such  a  gnarantee  on  its  part»  T  think  this  is  a 
distinction  without  a  difference. 

I  have  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  by  the  terras  of  the  pro- 
posed contract  between  the  bank  in  question  and  the  State  or  its 
Banking  Board  the  said  bank  agrees  to  do  nothing  which  shall 
be  in  conflict  with  the  Federal  laws,  btit  this  provision  is  not 
relevant,  for  the  entire  contract  is  ultra  vires  for  a  national 
bank,  and  prohibited  by  the  necessary  intendment  of  the  statute. 
I  hold  that  such  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  contract  proposed 
in  this  ease— that  it  is  illegal  for  the  officers  of  any  national 
hank  to  enter  into  snch  an  agreement  as  is  contemplated  by  sec* 
tion  4  of  the  Oklahoma  statute,  and  that  persistent  and  willful 
action  to  this  effect  oii  the  part  of  any  snch  bank  wonld  be  just 
cause  for  the  forfeiture  of  its  charter* 

The  opinion  of  Attorney  General  Bonaparte  sustains  the  po- 
sition taken  by  Comptroller  Ridgely,  and  later  by  his  successor, 
Comptroller  Murray*  ^^ 

J^«fr  JVatlonitl  Biinkji   FnTOriny  the   Oklnboina   FIaa.  ^^ 

Washinoton,  Aug.  26. — T,  P,  Kane,  acting  CcmptroWeiT  of  t"he 
,€hjrr&ney^  luakeB  the  following  statement: 

"A  at^tBrjifnt  is  jToInc'  th*  found*   ol  the  ptw*  to  th«  e^^ct,  ttiat  &  \ui.* 
oft«r  of  the  BMtiimnl  hMifc*  fn  OHahomm  hsve  no  lifted  tfe*  Qom^tToTiig  <A 
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ths  Oarrener  oi  tbett  inteDtion  to  surretider  th^lr  tiatioaal  cbarterfl  and  enter 
ths  3tRrt«  ba.nklna'  ayatatn,  because  of  the  opinion  rendered  by  the  attortinr- 
feneral  that  they  cannot  InwfiitJy  ava^l  Uicmselve*  of  the  Stat*  ^imrutity  law. 
This  itfl  tern  But  is  not  In  accord  with  the  facts*  There  are  about  3i0  national 
btihlts  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  DoJy  57  eoterei  toto  the  gimrantF  »cheme. 
On  AuKust  §,  190Q.  these  57  bahke  were  notfHed  that  tlwy  tnuat  withdraw 
from  th^  BEteement*  and  ao  far  replte^  have  beoQ  rerelvetl  Irom  33  of  theni^ 
Twenty  seven  have  informetl  the  Comptroller  that  they  have  nottfled  the  State 
Banking  Board  of  their  desire  to  wtthdraw  from  the  fiu-aranty  airreeraent. 
Beven  hav^  Indicated  their  Uiteotfon  to  surrender  their  national  charters  and 
reoxgranlze  oa  State  haaks,  but  two  only  have  thna  far  acUially  gone  Into 
voluntary  liquidation  for  that  purposo.  Rciillea  have  been  received  from  13* 
of  the  ;2'i3  hanks  tba*t  have  not  entmed  into  the  a£:reenient.  A  majority  of 
tbem  Bbate  they  bad  no  intention  of  doing  so,  as  they  wane  not  In  ssympathy 
w^th  tlnj  movement.  One  national  tjaok,  recently  chartered,  stataa  that  Ha 
purpose  in  eonvertlng  from  a  Stats  bank  to  the  national  &yBt«ni  was  to 
Mcape  tbe  requirements  of  cbe  ifuarairty  laif *" 


The  orj^uiili&atiun  af  cai^Ual  lnt<»  carpnrntlfKnii  iPFitti  t1i« 
poitltlon  of  advn^ntiis*^  Tvhtrli  tlilii  ^IveH  It  In  a  dispute  ^ff^ltU 
sizis^J^  Inborem  over  "ivaereii),  ninki?:*  It  absfllntelj'  Ac^i-eaAary 
for  labor  to  unite  and  malntniii  ItaeU.— Hon.  VITm.  H,  Taft* 
St    Cooper    Union,    New    York    City. 

If  X  nni  eleetf^d  I'l-eiliienl:,  I  Blifrll  nri^e  upon  Cron«:reA«,  with 
every  hope  of  imceeBtf,  that  a  laiiv  be  paiiaed  reun'rlnpc^  a 
flllnjir  In  a  Federal  ofllce  of  a  statement  of  the  contelbotionK 
received  h^  eomiiittteen  and  eandldiiteM  In  elections  for  nieni- 
bem  of  Conij^rrenii  and  in  ancb  other  eleetlonft  as  are  conntl- 
Intlonally  within  the  control  of  Conirrean.— Froni  Hon.  Wm- 
H.    Tnft*«    mpeech    aeeeptlPB    Prentdentlnl    nomination. 

There  1m  a  clafiH  of  capttallntn  Tvho  look  npon  lalxir  nnlonit 
aii  per  se  Ticlouii  ^nd  a  claan  of  radleal  labor  unlonliiliii 
who  look  apon  cnpltnl  an  InhorV  nRinml  enenfcy.  I  b1^li4lve« 
h^we^ver^  that  the  s^rc^at  majority  of  each  claiifl  are  s-rad- 
nally  hecomlns  more  eonelHatory  In  their  nttltnde,  the  one 
toward  the  other.  Bet%veeti  (hem  la  a  larRrer  elaHH,  neither 
eapitnl  nor  lahor  nnlonlptt^  who  nre  without  trrejudlee*,  and 
I  hope  I  am  oae  of  thoite.— Hon.  Wm,  H,  Taft,  at  Cooper 
iJnIon,    New^    York    City,  H 

li^'e  qre  i^vinninpr  Iieudjfhlp  nmoniii^  the   niitloriH  of   the   %t'Orld     ^1 
b«^ranNe   oar   people   are  able  to    keep   their  hlwh   a%erap:e    of 
individual  cliixeiiHlilp  anil  to  »how  their  rnnHtery  In  the  hard, 
complex^  pii^ihln^   Hfe  of  the  awe.     There   will   he   flactoatlona 
from    time   to   ttme   in    nnr    iirojtperlty,  hut  It   will    continue   to 
itrow^  jniit    NO   Iouk:   ax   we   keep  up  ttiljs    hlj^h  averaf^e   of   Indl- 
vldnnl    eltJ«euHbJp    and    permit    it    to    work    out    itn    own    skI-    ^ 
ipatlun  under   proper  eeonotnle  1  e k I « 1  a tl on, —^President   R-ooae-  ^H 
T^lt    ttt    fUlnne^poHn,    April    4t    10O3.  ^1 

The  American  people  are  atudyluK  thane  qucNttona  an 
never  before^  They  prijtc  their  Independence.  They  inniiit* 
nnd  will  forever  init1nt«  upon  that  liberty  ivhLch  in  ainoa$? 
the  moMt  preelonM  of  their  po*ii*eii»iionm  but  they  realise 
more  anil  more  ap  fhe  yenm  i^u  by  that  when  liberty  beeoniCM 
Iteeniie^  %%'hen  irreat  power  Ih  niiauNcd.  and  f^rent  prlvtleKfen 
urc  ahnHed,  they  n«  Indlvldnnlv  wnlfer,  iintl  tbe  eltlaeniihiir 
in  nhleh  they  i^lory  Im  i^veakened  aad  dtMcredlted.— >Addre«» 
of  Secretary  Cortelyoa  at  the  annnal  bnmiuet  of  the  Syracuite 
Chamber  4>f  Commeree,  Syracuse,  IV.  V.,  Tneaday  evening* 
April  21,   11^08. 

1  have  revlew^ed  what  have  pruperly  coae  to  be  known 
an  Preiildent  RooiieveltV  polleleii.  I  haire  attenApted  tu  poiut 
out  one  or  two  lupctauccfi  in  which  1  would  iiau^lHy  details 
oi  fatnre  nollcleii  »hi«>h  he  half  aketehed,  but  vi^lth  these 
niluor  excepttfrriN  an  to  method,  I  am  s^ad  to  e^presa  my 
eouiplete.  thoroniA'ht  nnd  fiincere  symitatHy  v^lth,  and  ad- 
mlrntlon  for«  the  ^reat  eonstervinir  and  eonaervutlve  aiuve- 
ment  ^rltb  wbleli  be  hnii  with  wonderful  ancceaii.  Initiated 
and  csFried  ho  far  auraluiit  bitter  oppoNltltin,  to  remedy  the 
evil*  of  our  pronpertty  and  preserve  to  Ub  the  InatltatlonM 
«ve  have  Inherited  from  our  fathem.^HoPp  Wm.  H*  Taft,  at 
Colnuibnn,  Ohio. 

Labor  needfi  ea^pltal   to  secure   the   best   prodnctlon,  while 
eapitul     needs    labor    In     prodneiui^    auytbinB^.    The    share    of 
each     laborer    In    I  be    Joint    i^roduct    ]i»    aflfected    not    ejcactly» 
hut    iu    a    sreiieral    way,    by    the    aniount    of    capital    In    use    ai 
c-onipnred    with    the    number    of    thOMe    ifbo    labor.     The    more 
capital    In    nmc    the    niore   ivork   there    Is   to   do,    nnd    the    ini>Te 
work    there    Is    to    do    the    more    laborers    are    needed.       The 
itreater   tbe   need    for    InborerH  the   better   their   pay   per   man. 
Maiitt'estly,    It    Is    in    the    iMreet    lute  rent    of    the    laborer    th&t. 
capital    Hhfill  lucrense    faster   thnn    the    numheT    ^%   v^s^^m^   ^w'^^ 
work.     K  V  e  r  y  t  li  i  n  K   w  |i  I  c  h   1  e  fc  It  I  m  aleAy    Ve-uam   t*>   Vvkftt  *^'^^^  iv^t 
ncenntnlaf  ion   of  wenHlii  and  \\fi  use   Itir  TphTO^ii.cW^'W'  ^     ^,^^\.\j»*X 
each    laborer    a    larMec    share    In    tlie    ift\w^    t**^^^    ^«..i^\.«*»'^ 
and   iahor.— HoA,    "Wm.    H*    Tfttt.    at    Coow»«    ^^V«tv,  J^*^' 
CMtr* 
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Theodore  Roosevelt:  Iborii  in   New  York,   October  37, 
elected  to  the  New  York  legislature  in  18S1;  deiegate-at 
to  the   Republican   National   Convention  in   18&4;   United   Stai 
Civil    Servk-e    Com  miss!  oner    18R9-95  \    President    of    New    Yorl 
Police    Board    1895-7^    Assistant   Sec^tary   of  the    Navy    1897-8 
Lie  II  tenant- Col  one!  and  Colonel  of  Rough  Riders'  regiment  duri;  _ 
the    war   with    Spaing    Governor   of   New    York    1899-1900;    was 
^ected  to    the    Vice-Pre^sidency    in    1000   and   succeeded   to   the 
I'resitlency  on  death  of  President  William  McKinley,  September 
14,  1901, 

He  devoted  the  remainder  of  that  presidential  term  tb  earry- 
lag    out    the    policies    of    President    McKinley,    in    Cuba*    in    the 
Philippines,  ixi  developing  and  strengthening  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
in  his  dealing!^  with  the  various  aspects  of  the  Venezuelan  ques- 
tion,  and   in    his   oftieial    relations   with    the    various    Americaii 
countries ;    gave   prompt   recognition   to   the   infant  republic   of 
Panama,  in  whit^h  he  waa  quickly  followed  by  the  principal  na- 
tions of  the  world ;   inaugurated"  the  Panama  canal   work  ;  pnt 
In  operation  the  new  Department  of  Conimeree  and  Labor  i  ad- 
justed, tiitough  arbitration,   the  anthracite  coal  troubles  when 
the    strain    between    labor   and    capital    was   the   greatest    ev^r 
known   in   this  country;  anil   instituted  through  the   Attomey-^^ 
Ijeceral's  office  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  existing  laws  against^^f 
fliseriniinations  and  other  unjust   dealing   by   trusts  and  other ^1 
f:reat  corporations  of  the  country. 

In  November,  1H04,  Mr,  Roosevelt  was  elected  to  the 
Presideney  by  the  largest  popular  majority  ever  given  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  He  carried  every  State  north  of  Vir- 
g-jnia  and  the  Ohio  River,  and  every  State  west  of  the  Mis.?is3ippf 
ex<.*epting  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  His  triumph  wjbm 
fully  expected,  and  it  v^ias  accepted  with  content,  if  not  with- 
marked  upprovHl,  in  the  States  which  had  given  their  majorities 
to  Judge  Parker.  Early  on  election  evening  Judge  Parker  sent 
the  President  the  following  t-elegram :  "The  people  by  their  votes 
have  emphatically  approved  your  administration,  and  I  con- 
gratiilate  you,"  At  the  same  moment, — namely,  on  Tuesday  eveu- 
ifig.-**ai5  the  sweeping  nature  of  the  victory  came  to  be  known, 
Pl^sjdent  Roo5ievelt  made  a  r<?!maTkable  announcement,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  nt^wspapersi,  Wednesday  morning,  along  with  the 
repoHs  of  the  election  : 

I  am  deeply  a«r5.sible  of  ihe  honor  done  me  by  the  American  peopio'' 
1q  thus  eipre<5Kiug  their  confldt^nce  In  what  I  have  dona  and  have  trlM 
to  do,  T  appreciate  to  the  full  the  6oi<?inn  reHpoasibUitr  this  cotifld^Dce 
Imposiaa  upon  m*?,  and  T  flhall  do  nil  that  in  my  power  lies  not  to  forfeit 
lL  On  tbe  l'*owpt.h  of  ^arth  tiext  r  fthull  bave  Rerved  thru?  and  one- 
hair  yeari^.  anfl  this  three  and  one-half  years  con^titntPP  my  firKt  t*^rm.  The 
\r\¥nt  rustnm  "whU:!!  lltnlts  the  Prusldent  to  tivo  tE?rrns  regards  the  sub- 
ptahce  ttMd  not  fhc  form.  Under  no  circumstances  wlil  I  be  a  candl^&ta 
for  or  accept  another  nomination. 

Mr.  Kooaevelt  was  not  under  any  kind  of  pressure  or  obligj^- 
tion  to  make  aueh  a  statement.  Fe  had  bee«  re-elected  by  the 
people  fxf  the  country,  without  relianre  upon  the  special  aid  af 
mny  itidivldnalR  or  int'Crei^ts,  and  he  eould  have  left  the  futnre 
to  Khajje  itself.  But  he  believed  that  he  could  do  the  work  that 
lay  lie  fore  hirn  more  effectually  if  it  %vero  known  that  he  was 
ntit  unduly  elated  by  his  iiersonal  siieceiss,  and  that  he  meant 
to  bring  all  his  effoi-ta  to  bear  npon  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  oiTice  without  diverting  the  smallest  degree  of 
energy  toward  the  w inning  of  si^pport  for  still  another  term. 

This  flta^tement  made  a  profciund  effect  upon  the  eo  tin  try,    ^^  ^| 
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I     is-  nat  'Tften   thiit  a  man  of  f4nch   decision  and  strength  as  ilr, 
[,  Ii&f}^sevelt  can  et^cape  a  change  in  the  wind  of  popular  favor.    Yet* 
P^  Mr.  Roiyfieveli  hiul  not  made  it  clear  that  he  would  hold  firmly 
^gjt^  Jifs  annovnceinent  of  November,   1904»  the  Tle:^\bAS(;aT\  "^arty 
j^wtJijifj  have  reiaomijiated  him  by  acclamatVcm  anLcl  \v^  ^hmX^  ti^A 
^P^X  ^are*  carried  all   the  States  that  gave  t^eiT  tn.».^oT\iV&%  1^«^ 
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him  in  1904*  birt  he  would  also  probalily  have  t-arripd  sevt^ral 
others*  Since  Mn  IiOoJ^evetf.  wiis  firm  in  his  clef*  t  si  on,  in  spite 
of  much  praasure  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  if  was  highly 
fortunate  that  his  personal  jiidj^nient  ctinennnfl  wtth  that  of 
the  great  nijijority  of  the  party  in'Trwlievin^-  that  the*  Hon,  Wllliajn 
IL  Taft,  Secretary  of  War,  was  thi*  man  best  ,snited  under  alt 
existing-  circnm8tanees  and  conditions  to  receive  the  nomination* 
At  no  p<jint  lis  his  hrilliant  eareer  hai^e  the  morai  strength  and 
political  integTJ'ity  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  lieen  clearer  to  tM 
country  aad  to  the  world  than  in  the  part  he  took  in  helping 
the  party  to  carry  out  what  was  its  own  bef^t  jucl|Trnient  in  chooa- 
ing^  Mr.  Taft  with  the  hearty  acceptance  of  pvery  TJepiibliean 
fa-etor  and  element. 

Mr.  Koosevelt*s  administration  has  been  so  replete  with  ^--ahi- 
able  achievements  *that  a  mere  recapitulation  of  them  wonlii  fiU 
many  pap^s.  At  no  time  in  o\ir  history  have  onr  relation's  with 
foreign  conn  tries  been  so  frienrlly,  and  at  no  time  has  our  posi- 

»tion  a^  an   inflnance  for  jarootl    in  the  affairp!  of  the  woT^lrl   l>een 

^  so  !^olid  find  nnqnestioned  a«  in  thiF^  period  of  Mr,  TJooscvclt^iq 
sdniinist ration.  There  is  not  a  Enropean  power,  ^fat  or  smn.!!, 
with  which  onr  ^ov^rnmciit  is  not  npon  t^^rms  of  |*^nod  imder- 
wtandinir.     With  none  of  the  great  powers  is  thei'^  aay  tinentfon       h 

I  pending-  that  occasions  friction.  H 

Our  relatioas  to  our  owa  continent  have  been  vastly  itn  proved,     ^^ 

jOntBtandin^  questions  between  this  country  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  are  all  either  cleared  np  or  in  the  way  of  s^ettlement 
through    friendly    nei^ot^ationa.      Mr.    Roosevelt    and    his    dis       H 
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tinifiiished  SfH-retarj^  of  State,  Mr.  Root,  have  almost  completeli^ 
[  eiiangred  the  attitude  of  South  America  toward  onr  jj'ovcrnment, 
Ihavin^  convinced  the  leading'  republics  of  the  South  of  onr  friend- 
[linass  and  g-ood  will. 

To  have  been  infltrumental  in  calling  the  s^ieeond  Hafrne  Coti- 

^  f prince   V>elong-s  to  the  credit  of  President  RooBe?elt,   and    this 

( -w^ork  for  the  promotion  of  peace  was  attended  wAth  the  ne^otia^ 

Itiun  of  numerous  special  arbitration  treaties  with  foreign  conn- 

I  iritis;  by  pcactical  steps  which  secured  nenti^ality  for  China  (tt 

I  the  Rnsso- Japanese   War;  and,  finally,  by  the  taasterly   states- 

inanshlp  which  secured  an  ending-  of  hostilities  in  the  Far  East 

and   the  assembling  on  American  soil  of  the  representatives  of 

Russia  and  Japan  to  fix  upon  terms  of  peace. 

The  successive  staijes  in  the  organization  of  groverament  and 
nf  eng^iTieerinir  work  at  Panama  have  been  of  lasting  credit  to 
Mr*  Roosevelt  and  his  administratinn.  What  was  the  most  un- 
ivholesome  has  now  heeome  t><^rhaps  the  healthiest  spot  in  the 
vvhole  tropical  world  through  enlightened  sanitary  work.  Kaoi^ 
rnous  progress  has  been  made  in  di^^ng  the  Panama  fanah  with 
nn  efficfency  on  the  part  of  ijo^ernment  oiHeers  that  fully  equals 
that  recently  shnivn  by  great  American  railroad  and  industrial 
corporations  in  their  own  improvement.  One  important  step 
in  brin/rin^"'  this  ahont  w^as  the  President's  own  personal  Tisit 
to  Panama  in  No v em  her  ^  1006, 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  served  iu  the  Pr<^sid«ney  during  a  period 
of  inevitable  i*eadjnstment  following  the  astoundlnpf  material 
proj[rrpss  of  the  country.  Different  kinds  of  industries  were  com- 
ing" nnder  the' control  of  g-reat  nni^ed  corporations,  popularly 
known  as  trueti^.  Railroads  were  being-  reorganiKed  and  amal^ 
gtwnated  in  lar^e  systems.  It  became  necessary  for  the  welfai^ 
of  the  public  to  lirinp-  these  lar^e  af^greg'ations  of  capital  under 
the  reasonable  authority  of  law  and  ^overaniGnt.  No  President 
nf  firm  character  and  statesmanlike  understanding  could  have 
avoided  the  serious  duties  and  responsibilities  which  this  coadj- 
tion  in  the  country  had  created.  Mr,  Roosevelt's  attitude  toward 
rc»tn*fitioTis  of  this  character  was  that  of  a  firm  executive  rather 
1  than  of  an  airpfreHsive  innovator. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  fair-minded  and  wise  men  that  the 
I  practice    of    rebating-   and    the    g-ranting    of    various   forma    of 
[special  favor  hy  railroads  to  large  corporations  and  shippers  could 
(no  Irinircr  h**  tolerated.     The  fact  that  an  eh  practice^^  \\ast  \ie^Tw 
[almost  entirely  broken  up  will  stand  to  t\ie  «:,TeA\\.  ^\  ^^^^^^:v^ 
ipoofcevt'irs  fu^ininistration.     The  puUtc  aiid  ttie  ^a-Wiro^u^  ^^vt 
irp    /jene/if^cf.      The    small    ind^istries   are    irovj    ?^c,\\Tfc   ^^  Of^^vog 
•it^  as  against  their  large  competitor &-    Tbift  ^tace.fe&  ^^  -^^  "^ 
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ing  eren-banded  Justice  to  bear  upon  the  eoonom&c  Ufie  ef  tke 
country  u*  not  yet  complete,  but  the  main  lines  ar«  9mSd  dcnra 
upon  which,  to  proceed.  Prefsirlent  Booserelt  has  a^ais  aad 
af^in  flcfrlared  in  faior  of  such  modifications  of  exi^ii^?  J&v^t  » 
would  make  is  easier  to  break  up  methods  that  ar^  ixi^-zrvjoL 
while  placiuj^  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  lawful  aiMS  Wnjt^ial 
ent4frpri>»e.  The  creation  of  the  new 'Department  of  OyzL^ntm 
and  Labr>r  with  its  «'arious  activities  has  proved  itself  a  mcais^^Tt 
of  constnicti%'e  statesmanship  that  will  also  stand  to  ihe  endH 
of  President   lUxisevelt^s  administration. 

No  President  has  ever  worked  more  intelligently  asd  con- 
stantly at  the  business  of  his  hi^h  office  than  President  Rwxit- 
ielt.  and  .yet  he  has  managed  to  travel  and  obserre  conditioss 
in  all  fjarts  fft  the  country.  Within  the  first  year  of  his  seeosd 
term  it  could  be  said  that  since  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the 
Presidency  he  had  visited  and  spoken  in  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory of  the  Union.  His  trips  to  different  parts  of  the  coontir 
have  been  taken  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  to  his  already  extensive 
knowledge  of  resources  and  conditions.  No  other  man  among  his 
fellow  citizens  is  so  well  informed  as  he  about  all  sorts  of 
things  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  broad  knowled^  has 
been  of  inestimable  value  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  worl:  of 
various  departments  and  bureaus.  The  great  reclamation  work 
carried  on  under  government  engineers  1ms  flourished  largely  bv 
reason  of  Mr.  IUx>sevelt*s  personal  knowledge  and  interestl  A 
like  statement  might  be  made  regarding  various  reforms  in  the 

.public  land  service.  The  work  of  the  forestry  bnreao  under  his 
fostering  care  and  wise  enthusiasm  has  grown  to  soeh  pro- 
portions as  to  give  reassurance  for  the  future,  where  otherwise 
the  outlook  for  destruction  of  all  our  forests  was  rery  grave.  The 
taking  in  hand  by  the  government  of  the  improvement  of  t^ 
country*8  interior  waterways  is  another  policy  with  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  to  be  credited  as  the  foremost  l^der.  At  no  time 
has  he  stood  before  the  whole  country  in  a  more  patriotic  and 
creditable  way  than  in  his  conduct  jof  the  great  oonferenoe  of 
Governors  and  various  experts  in  the  spring  of  1908  at  the 
White  House  to  consider  the  proper  care  of  the  country's  natural 
resources. 

Tn  all  matters  relating  to  the  army  and  navy  President  Roose- 
velt is  a  high  authority,  and  he  has  placed  the  country's  defenses 
in  a  position  that  has  enhanced  the  respect  in  which  our  govern- 
ment is  held  everywhere  without  arousing  any  antagonism  or 
jealousy  among  the  nations.  In  the  remission  of  the  Chinese 
indemnity,  granted  by  Congrress  on  his  recommendation,  another 
evidence  has  been  given  of  our  good  will  towards  the  great 
Celestial  Empire.  In  the  negotiations  with  Japan  regarding 
attacks  upon  Japanese  citizens  in  our  Western  States  and  the 
desirability  of  limiting  Japanese  immigration.  President  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Root  have  allayed  rufBed  feeling  and  made  peace  a 
permanent  fact.  The  great  naval  expedition  around  the  world 
as  determined  upon  and  executed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  against  much 
bitter  criticisms  has  justified  his  highest  expectations  and  made 
friends  everywhere  for  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
t  itdea. 

Our  diplomatic  and  consular  services  abroad  have  been  im- 
proved in  the  most  signal  way  under  President  Roosevelt,  and 
our  representatives  in  official  life  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  elsewhere  have  been  so  fortunately  selected  as  to  reflect 
much  credit  and  no  scandal  upon  the  administration  -  at  home. 
Never  before  have  the  various  scientific  services  of  the  United 
States  Government  been  so  expertly  and  efficiently  carried  on. 

Thus,  to  sum  up,  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  President  has  added  to  onr 
strength  in  improved  relations  with  all  European  x>owers;  has 
made  the  Monroe  Doctrine  respected  everywhere  and  brought 
about  the  most  fortunate  relations  with  South  America;  has 
managed  our  insular  dependencies  so  well  as  to  have  made  so- 
c*alled  "imperialism**  no  longer  an  issue;  has  made  it  popular 
throughout  the  country  to  put  talent,  honesty,  and  zeal  at  the 
service  of  State  and  nation;  has  set  a  fine  example  of 
vigor  and  character  Ijefore  all  our  young  men.    When  Mr.  Roose- 

relt'M  term  endn  and  he  retires  from  ofSce  next  March  it  will  be 
4M  our  only  living  ex-President  and  as  o\ix  loTemoaX.  <»X.\z«ii«  with 


iindimiiii&lied  cjipacitj  for  publk*  ]i,sefiiliii>f^^  und  n  demonstrated 
patriotism  heyom}  the  prpii^jtlnf^K  of   perwunal  arubitioih 

Mtjeli  of  Prt!fcident  Koost^vt^lt's  work  and  that  nf  Iiik  mi- 
niiuistratioE  is  ontliLied  iu  the  ehaL^tfrs  on  tito  work  of  ttie  Do- 
tmi-tinents. 


Some    Imtiortiiut    ]iieli]t>iitJi    In    :\fini1iilMf  riHlckii    of   Pri^Btiilifnt 


Abro^atloTi  of  the  Clayton- IJulwer  Treaty. 

Prompt  recog-nition   of  the    l*aiiaina   KepiiVilic. 

Inaii|ju ration   of  work  on   the   Panama   CanaL 

Ueciprocity  treaty  witK  Ciiha. 

Mediation    in    the    Yenea:iielaii    di^pnte    with    Herman v    nnd' 

Mediation  in  Tlaii  DomSngo, 

Mediation  in  thii  Kiii^i;*  1- Japan ei^e  war. 

Mediation  ia  the  Central  American  hostilities?. 

Mediation  in  the.  eoal  strike  ia  the  United  States. 

Intervention  in  and  teuipmiiry  oetjnpation  of  Cuba, 
^K    Call  of  Peit<",e  Conference  at  The  Hag^ne. 
mf  Investigaticin   of  pacldng  houses  and  atren|?thening  of  pare 
™otjd  laws. 

Postoffiee    department    investigations. 

Enforeemeiit  of  laws  with  reference  to  Tnt-t* rotate  earriers. 

Settlement  of  the  Alaskan  liouiidary  diRpute. 

Establifitttnent  of  the  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Service*  and 
exteasitin  of  forest  reserves. 


Defeufle    a^JLliiflt    inJurloiUii     ttiiprirtatlanft     is    as     neo^Hsar;^' 

fit  Jastlfliible  am   U   an   nrm?'    and   navy.— Hon.    B.  W.   Jc^aeii. 
Cbati^efli    In   tariff  neliedalf^H  can   vrltli  iiaret>'    he-   innilt'   ^n|y 
titote  Tvhciiie  de^votlciii  to  the  iirlncfple  rtt  prat«*i*t'oi»   fM  be- 
jr'ond  question.— From  Fn^iiideut  Roonc^velt^it  Hiieecli  uf  aci^eiJl- 

We  eannot  kelii  labor  liy  redaelnp^  tlio  value  of  the  money 
fa  Trbleh  labor  tii  paid.— lloa.  'Wttt.  MoKlnle^  to  deleirntlufl  of 
world  iiicTifien,  AuKuiit  ^4j   tl^dtt. 

The  bnitlfieAi  ^fvorld^tliat  In,  tb^  entire  Awif?:rlean  world— 
ean  ant  aCTord,  If  tt  ban  any  regrard  for  11  h  o\%^n  tvelfnre,  even 
to  eonxlder  tUe  advl»abiltty  of  aLl^andoulnur  tlici-  iireaent  [pr<i>- 
teetloaj  AyAteui.^PreHldeut  Hoottevelt  at  IHIaneanolltt,  April 
4,  1&t>3. 

"We  ran  Am  little  ftfford  to  tolerate  a  dlMboncrdt  tnau  In  tlie 
Italtlle  iier\^iee  an  a  enward  In  tbe  army,  ''I'Ue  lanrderer  talcea 
at  ftlngrle  life;  the  eorraptloaliit  In  pablic-  llfe^  wbether  be  be 
1>rlbe  R-lver  or  bribe  takers  HtrikeA  at  tlie  beart  of  tht»  com- 
mnaTi'ealth.— President  RooitevelPi  speeeb  nt  !$]ieruian  Ml^tue 
uuvelllnir.   Oct*   16,   1903. 

It  is  always  lafe  to  array  yonriielf  on  tbe  »ift«  Of  yonr 
country:  It  la  always  snfe  to  stand  aicalust  taivleftsnesB  and 
repudiation.— Ma] .    MeKlnley   at    Canton*    Sept.   2»,   1M06. 

^W^  liftve  [ovFer  Interest  and  lilii^ber  wafest  more  money 
aD4    feiver    mort|^a|$reH.~'Prejiildent    McKliiiey. 

mobile  tbts  ts  a  blK  enantryT  it  in  acit  now,  and  niay  It 
never  be,  blpT  enouiocb  knovi^inn^lF  to  admit  Into  tbe  raalc*  of 
Jtp  eltisenNliip  any  avo^ved  dinortf aaiiEer  of  government  or 
any  avowed  Meotfi^r  at  onr  republlenn  Institutions,  lint  oar 
hands  are  oiitstrelvbed  to  tboBe  wbo  ennie  to  us  'with  wortliy 
p u rpone.'— 'f'OKil m uster-Ci en eral    Cor tely on. 

The  only  nntltrnNt  1a%v  oa  the  Federal  Statute  books  hearp 
tbe  nunie  of  a  [fepnbllfiin  Senator,  The  In^tv  ereating  au 
luferNlnte  Comnteree  C-otmiiiltiNlou  beam  tbe  name  of  another 
Republlc^an  Senator  and  all  tbe  la^v  in  belnfr  enforced  by  a 
Hep  nb  I  lean  Prenldent.^— lion,  tlm  L.  ilamlltoni  In  Consress^ 
April    14.    lf>04, 

liH^e  do  ivell  to  MTlve  tbe  nanetlon  of  the  Federal  law  to  th,e 
prlncl]»le  of  arbitration,  "We  sbnnld  eneourajee  a  spirit  of 
aoneord  pnd  mat  11  a  1  respeet  bet^veea  eai|>loyer  ami  eniployeen 
betw^eea  tbe  eomnioo  earrlers  Of  lateritate  coninterce  and 
their  eai^loyeefl.— Hun.  C  "W*  Falrbanksi  In  U.  S,  9eaat«i  Bfay 
'3.  1H9N. 

One  vitals  donilnatitier  faet  eonfrnnlN  tbe  Demoeratin 
party  'wbleli  no  oratory,  T^bleb  ao  eloqaence.  wbleli  ao 
rbetorfp  ean  oTjHenrer  IIRYW^S  KOMLOAriOW  JftBA^S  TAl  T'B 
UVECTIOH.— New    York    World. 
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^^^^H  ll^^tiii  the  RviiubtteBTi  MjijQrltr  him  Jluue,  ^H^H 

^^^^  [FfDui  the  New  York  Tribune.)  ^^^^ 

With  tbe  adjournment  of  th(?  first  Ket^sion  ot  llie  Siith  GDngresfl.  an- 
otber  creditable  pagf  biLH  been  added  to  ihti  hJi&tor>  of  ttie  liGpubllciicr 
party,  Miietlfig  yD^Jer  L-'oiiiiititinH  tut  wliKly  a  .iploljuK,  L^iUlrunted  by 
uni^ettltd  bUi^luetiH  (juudUi jUii  uud  huuipered  arLiu't  througbout  the  ije»biian 
by  the  UDrtai^uaabk  filibuE^terJne  tsicnk-!'  nl  liie  Demutrats  In  the  Houi^ei 
the  lejiders  of  the  majority  bavt  written  Uuimtru^B  imluflble  lawt>  ou  the 
national  ^tHtute  bookn  and  havei  EidUtd  a  44.1.  t a  It  tbe  bjdy  of  JoteruatlonaJ 
law  never  before  ecjuuied  by  any  »et»8l  in   In   the  annuls  of  the  nation. 

In  tb€  laoe  ot  widely  varying  opinions  on  tne  gabject  of  flnaoce  the 
Republlt^n  mujarety  ban  cjnee  mjrt  ilcmDntt rated  U»  remariuble  ability 
to  HMborciiija.t€  per  onal  views  and  prefereoceg  to  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  the  moBt  Important  law  of  th«  si?B»lon.  the  cjmpramtiie  financial 
bUU  iR  ihe  resnlt  Whatever  view  may  be  entertained  ul  tbe  resiiectlve 
merits  of  the  various  auaiitrlal  theDrenip  which  f^und  abMudant  exprtfSFian 
In  course  of  thp  senalon,  few  impartial  Judges!  will  withheld  admiration  fjr 
the  party  dlbtilpllntj  which  brobght  bormoDy  out  of  practltiady  Irrecon triable 
dltlerences  and  tn acted  a  law  whieh,  although  It  wUl  probably  nevur  bs 
{^alkd  Into  &etlon,  constitutes  an  insuranco  agalu^t  recurring  monetary 
atringenciPB  and  tbfllr  consequent  panics.  Moreover,  tbe  constructive 
ability  whk^h  made  thie  law  posaible  furnishes  an  earnesit  of  the  bighly 
deelrable  results  to  be  expectetl  from  the  work  of  the  Nationul  Monttary 
Com  mi  salon,  whfiJ^b  has  been  created  to  evolve  a  new  financial  Kysttm  wbicti 
?ball  obviate  all  reasonable  ohjectlony  to  exl-tlng  methad^  and  place  the 
fe'deral  finances  on  a  bawia  as  sound  as  thf?  d**oi&ads  of  a  rjspidly  and 
steadily  growing  country  and  a  constantly  expanding  commerce  require. 

Aside  from  the  financtal  law,  tbe  lef;ij^:latlon  of  thiia  sti^slon  la  com- 
7oatid  of  a  great  number  of  compamtlvely  small  laws,  thoiiiElitfulJy  can- 
ielved  add  pertc?cted  with  much  hard  work  and  care,  the  aggregate  cr>n- 
litUutlng  a  highly  valuable  addition  to  the  federal  Rtatute^^,  although 
few  ore  In  tbcmaf^lvt^s  of  outs' tuEidlniii^  Import  a  nee.  The  work  of  the  Senate 
in  perfecting  and  approving  International  convention.^  mu^t  compel  ad- 
miration   from    every    student   ol'    public   aftairs. 

The  most  perfect  harmony  and  cooperation  have  cxieted  betwef^n  the 
DepBJ-tment  of  Stat^  and  the  Senate,  and  rarely  haa  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relatlon^^  held  a  formal  meeting  with  on  t  tbe  aiteudance  of  Secre- 
tary Root,  whose  wii5ti  couni^^r?!  ha^;  been  eagerly  nought,  whose  lucid  ex- 
planations and  logleal  arguments  have  proved  Invaluabli^  to  the  com- 
mlttee^  with  the  result  that  forty-one  treatleB  have  been  ratiHed  and  only 
one  is  left  for  further  couHideration,  the  international  convention  govern jpg 
the  operation  of  wireless  telesi**ipliy-  Tbfeo  Hague  conventions  have  been 
left  without  aotlop,  but  two  of  these  were  not  signed  by  tbe  American 
oLenlpotentlaneE;  to  the  weiiond  Hague  convention,  and  ratlficatlDn  of  the 
*hini  wa8   not  urged  by  the  Spcrstary   of  State. 

The  cause  of  arbitration  has  been  promoted  by  the  ratification  of 
treaties  with  twelve  of  the  great  powers ;  the  approval  of  eleven  Hague 
oonventione  will  materially  make  for  peace  and  diminish  the  hardtihip  to 
uon-combatantfi  in  International  wars,  while  treaties  with  Japan  protecting 
tbe  Icitegrlty  of  American  trademarks  and  copyrights  from  imitations  and 
Infringement  by  Japanese  citizens  in  China  and  Korea  will  go  ti%r  to 
dissipate  a  hitherto  productive  son  re  e  of  friction  between  this  country 
and  Japan,  The  aklllfni  negotiation;^  of  the  repreeentaUveti  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Ilritaln  and  the  i^rdlal  cooperation  of  the  Senate  have 
removed  numerouA  obstaelog  to  the  friendly  relations,  of  Canada  and  thU 
irepubllc,  and  the  reauU  of  the  conventions  ratifled  will  be  tbfl  impoiislblllty 
of  boundary  and  Jurisdiction  eontroveraif^s. 

One  of  the  most  important  laws  enacted  perfecttr  former  legiglatlon 
inoreaBln£  the  efficiency  of  the  militia.  Under  the  former  law  tbe  equip- 
ment of  tbe  tnilttla  with  arms  and  aecontrementa  similar  to  those  of  the 
regular  army  was  partly  accomplished,  but  tbe  new  statute  practically 
make«  the  national  gnardemen  an  integral  part  of  the  national  military 
aBlahllehment,  subject  to  the  call  of  tbe  Freetdent  in  time  of  need,  oh- 
vlatlBg  the  !ieceB3?ity  nf  reorganization  and  even  partial  re 'equipment  of 
the  etate  forces  during  the   stress  of  threatened  hostilities. 

True  to  Its  promises  as  expressed  in  several  national  platforms,  the 
Hepubiloati  party  baa  cheerfully  ackTiowledged  the  arrival  of  the  hour 
whea  tbe  existing  tarilf  .^cbedulea  must  be  readjusted  to  meet  new  con- 
ditions, and  both  houi^es  bf  Congress  have  made  ample  provUion  for  the 
accumulation  and  cotnpiiation  of  such  information  as  may  be  needed  lit 
th«  revision  scheduled  to  occur  at  a  special  session  of  Oongrei^  Do  be  keid 
Qezt  spring. 

Responding  to  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  the  Congress  has 
madft  provJeioti  for  an  act  of  international  justice  and  generosity  only 
parallelled  by  the  relinquishment  of  the  ^2ontrol  of  Cuba — the  voluntary 
remission  of  more  than  $10,000,000  of  tho  indemnity  exacted  from  Chip  a 
to  meet  damages  resuitiug  from  the  Hoter  uprl&lnR. 

0«Qerous  provision    haa   been   made   for  the   eKtension   and   completion 

of   the  national  di?fe]3sea   by   the   additkm   of   two   modern    battleships   to   the 

naTy^    besides    several    amallor   veaecls;    the    fortification    of    Pearl    Harbor 

nad  tb0  estaWiahment  t1)er«  of  an  effective   nayal  base,  the  cnmpletlon  of 

AsreritJ  co&Ung  stations   already  beican,  and  the  perfection   ot  modern  sy^ 

lMn#  9/  Atb  control^   the   install  fttlou  ot  up-Ui-dat&  \aBiUt\«a  %u^  X^ti^  ^xjoip 
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•truction  of  modern  ordtiartcre  for  cnasi  defctifies  already  eBtabllsbed. 
Proper  pi:^Jvl>-Joii  baei  beeu  made  for  the  IncreaEed  demaEidi;  of  tbe  mofh?rn 
navy  fay  incrcft^lnp  the  personiieJ  by  alx  thousand  men  and  th$  marine 
corps  by  six  bund  red  ofRcprs  and  men.  and  tbe  pay  of  the  army,  navy  and 
marine  oorps  has  been  increnJ^ed  in  aituordanoe  wUh  the  demands  of 
pqidern  clvtUzatlon  and  the  incr^ajfed  r&qulrementB  of  for^iEn  sprvice  and 
numerous  and    lonp   trttn-fetR  of    stayon. 

The  Republican  party  hAs  pursued  its  cuEiomaHly  ^en^roujs  courp«  to- 
ward tbe  veti^rana  of  past  *ars  and  has  oared  for  the  dependents  of  tbe 
men  who  bave  given  their  all  ttj  tbetr  eniintry  by  an  increase  of  the  small 
Rtlpende  of  thf^ir   T*idowa   by   50   per  cent. 

The  Philippines  have  not  been  forgotten,  an  additloual  member  having 
been  added  to  the  isldndF  c:omm  I  Ration  and  the  application  of  the  coaaitwUo 
laws  of  thly  country  to  the  archipelagcj  having  been  susFpended  In  the 
Interest   of   Pfallipplne  commerce   and   prospe'-ity. 

In  tbe  light  of  experience  gained  from  paut  mlKfortuneti  tbe  navigation 
lawE3  of  the  country  have  been  revised  and  Btreugthened  at  every  p^tpit, 
and  the  safety  of  thoee  wbo  for  pleasure  br  duty  go  down  to  tbe  flea  in 
sbtpt  has  been  enhanced  and  safeguarded  In  every  po-^sibk  manner.  In- 
cluding the  etjtabii^^hment  of  numerous  additional  llghthouHefi,  placing  of 
buoys,    and    the    L-rmtrol    of    the    veSBelJS    and    their   crews. 

Labor  haji  been  cared  for  in  many  ways.  A  revised  employers'  lia- 
bility law  bRs  been  enaeted  to  replace  that  declared  uneooi^ti  tut  tonal  by  the 
Supreme  Cuurt ;  a  federal  liability  law,  prutetztlng  thoj^e  government  em- 
ployes engaged  in  haaardoUH  UT.dertakings  has  been  placed  in  the  gtatuteb, 
and  only  the  extravagant  demands  of  certain  labor  leaders  have  prevented 
the  enactment  of  an  equitable  anti- Injunction  Ihw.  to  which  subjeet  the 
entire  Republican  raembership  of  the  House  devoted  many  hours ;  and  for 
the  Juvenile  wage  earners  a  child  labor  law  has  been  enarted  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  it  io  hoped  and  believed  will  serve  hp  a  modol 
for  numei-oufi  state  i=tatuteEi. 


1 
I 
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■  MntterM    Left    for    Future'    Aetlnn, 

Among  the  mtasures  left  for  further  con^ilderaUon  at  the  nest  session 
of  Congresa  are  some  of  the  most  tipectaeular  propositions  of  the  j^esBiotV, 
some  policiea  urged  by  the  President  and  other-^  advocated  vociferously  in 
the  public  print.-,  many,  perhapa,  of  hardly  equal  importance  to  meajsures 
which  have  been  enacted  without  attracting  extensive  papular  attention. 
But  fntelligent  ejcaminatlon  of  these  polide^  and  proposed  laws  revealsi 
the  fatt  rbat  they  are  replete  with  difficulties,  and  that  only  that  prudent 
deliberation  which  has  ever  characterized  the  legislative  work  of  tbe  Re- 
publican  party  can  In  ure  tbe  success  of  such  p:ilicies  whPii  finally  exacted 
and  avert  the  pltfaEls  offered  by  hasty  or  IncVin  iderate  action.  M*ich 
time  and  thought  have  been  devoted  at  tbi:^  session  to  every  important 
itubjetit  wblt'b  failed  of  action,  time  and  thought  which  muat  nUimately  re- 
Bwit  In  wli-e  ls?gislatl(5ii  free  from  thope  errors  of  policy  nnd  inaccuracies  of 
statutory  expression  which  are  inevitable  concomitants  of  hasty  consider- 
on    of    important   and    Intriijate   legislative    problems. 


iideth    Congresa, 


Important  La'ti's  Einacted^ 

First    Bees  ion.    December    2,    1907^ 


to    May     30,    1908. 


Financial  law  whereby  banks  in  periods  of  financial  stringency  umy 
ls«ue  currency  to  the  amount  of  1600.000.000,  depositing  as  security  therefor 
bonds,  eommercial  paper  or  other  assets,  such  emergency  currency  being 
^^a  taxed  as  to  Insure  its  retirement  as  soon  as  the  Htrlngency  ha^  pass^ed* 
^K^  CUBtum!^  law  changed  su  that  Importers  muh:t  present  all  evliilfrnce  In 
^Hppeal  before  hoard  of  appraisers,  plmpllfylng  procedure,  Increa.'ifng  ap- 
^Traisers'   salaries  and   mnkintj  them    removable  only   fnr  cause. 

Militia  made  integral  part  of  the  natlonaf  military  establishment, 
with  additional  appropriation  of  $2,000,0t>0  for  equipment,  etc.,  making 
total    annual   appropriation   for  militia   of   55,0oo,000. 

Public  buildings  bilL  authorizing  many  needed  structures,  purchase  of 
fitee.  etc..  including  site  for  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  and 
LAbor,    adjoining   Treasury    and    White    House    ground e;, 

National  monetary  eoramJasIon  created  to  devise  a  gound  monetary 
^yatem   for   the  government. 

Two  new  battleships,  at  coat  of  $^,000,030  each,  eJtcluslve  of  armor 
and  armament ;  ten  torpedo  boat  dcatroyersT  three  steam  cblUera  and  eight 
tubraprlnfi^. 

r   Consular    service    reorganized,    abolishing    unnecessary    consulships    and 
sul  Meueral'^hips  and  establishing  those  most  needed. 
Widows'  pensions  increased  from   ^8  to   112  a  month  and  certain   un- 
PBB»ry    re^trictioufi   aliollJ^hed. 
Importation  of  impure  tca^  t^a   sifting^,  etc-,  prohibited. 
**lfi   God  We   Trudt"    restored   to   gold  nnd   Mlver  coins. 
Investigation   of  tariff,   preliminary  to  revision,   confined   to   Ways   aad 
Means  and   Finance  committees. 

Model  child  labor  law   for  Distriet  of  Columbia. 

Employers'  liability  bill  enacted  to  replace  that  prtmoftinDed  uncoD- 
i^titutlonal    by    Supreme    Cnurt. 

Government    ilabllliy    law,    providing   compepsatlon   to  all    f«der&l  em- 
ptnyes    for    Injuries    received    in    line   of   duty. 
Additional   wafeguardF  provided    for  regattas, 

ProvlBioD  for  fortified  naval  ba&e  at  Pearl  Htirbor,  Hawaii,  for 
Hawaiian  drydock  and  the  completloa  of  conling  stations  at  Sail  Diego  and 
California    City   Point. 

Kfflcicncy   of  army   tn^lca]   corpa  'Increased   by  additional  offlajrs   and 
creation    of    re?:erve  medicaJ   corps. 
Game   In  AJasfj^  protected. 

Jncrenaing    arj^  pay^    oQlceri^    approximately    ^^00    a   -jfe^T    *'*'^   *'^ 
futtsted  men  about  40  per  ceuU  increase  appVylixtf  t&  'balQi  iift\T*4.  i^& 
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Increftsin?  navy  pay,  officers  and  enlisted  men  practically  equaliztd 
with    anny.      Eiilhted    force   Increased    6,000    men. 

Marine  corps  increased  approximately  600  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

Restrictions  on  lands  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  removed  adding 
$150,000,000  to  taxable  property  of  Oklahoma. 

Addition  bf  one  member  to  Philippine  Commission. 

Numerous   additional    lights,   lighthouses,    and  buoys. 

Creation  of  rank  of  captain  in  Philippine  Scouts,  companies  having 
heretofore  been  commanded  by  lieutenants. 

[•Enlarging  the  classification  of  employees  to  whom  railroads  may  grant 
free   transportation. 

Provision  that  appeals  from  decisions  of  federal  courts  on  habeas 
corpus  proceedings  shall  be  had  only  when  such  court  or  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decides  there  is  ground  for  appeal. 

Immigration   station   established  at  Philadelphia   at  cost   of   $250,000. 

Additional   safeguards  for  passenger-carrying  ships  provided. 

Efficiency  of  life-saving  service  promoted  by  raising  compensation  and 
providing  pensions. 

Payment  of  damages  of  $400,000  for  Catholic  Church  property  de- 
stroyed  in    Philippines. 

Establishing  thirty  additional  fish  hatcheries  and  otherwise  increasing 
efficiency  of  Fish   Commission. 

Granting  3,000  pensions  to  deserving  veterans  of  the  Civil  and  Spanish 
wars. 

Repealing  application  of  coastwise   laws  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Secretary  of  Na^'V  authorized  to  receive  and  care  for  gifts  to  naval 
vessels. 

Creation  of  commission  and  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for  repre- 
sentation of   the  United   States   at   the   Tokyo  exposition. 

Prohibiting  desecration  and  improper  use  of  the  flag. 

Revenue  cutter  service  increased  by  transfer  to  that  service  of  sun- 
boat  VickFburg. 

Salaries  of  assistants  to   Cabinet  officers   raised  to   $5,000  a   year. 

Appropriation  of  $14,500  to  meet  expenses  of  counting  electoral  vote. 

Appropriation  of  $29,227,000  for  the  Panama   canal. 

Appropriation  of  $20,000  for  continuing  survey  and  marking  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and   Canada. 

Female  nurse  corps  established  for  navy  hospitals  and  navy  hospital 
ships. 

Military  bands   must  not  compete  with   civilian  musicians 

Drainage  of  public  lands  in  Minnesota,   including  all  unpatented  lands. 

Joint  maneuvers  of  army  and  militia  authorized,  with  $1,000,000  ap- 
propriation. 0 

Remission  of  $10,800,000  of  the  Chinese  indemnity  resulting  from 
Boxer  uprising. 

Anarchistic  and  seditious  publications  and  intoxicants  and  cocaine  ex- 
cluded from  the  mails. 

Attorney  General  directed  to  institute  suits  to  compel  forfeiture  to  the 
United  States  of  certain  lands  granted  to  the  Central  Pacific,  Oregon  Short 
Line,  etc.,  on  ground  of  violation  of  contract. 

Invitation  extended  to  all  nations  to  send  delegates  to  the  International 
Tuberculosis  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Washington,  beginning  September  21, 
1908. 

Chippewa    national    forest    reserve   created    in    Minnesota. 

Patent  law  amended  so  that  all  patents  shall  issue  within  three 
months  after  final  fee  is  paid,  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  patentee 
any   patent  pending  shall   issue   to   his   legal  heirs. 

Secretary  of  War  authorized  to  expend  $250,000  for  the  relief  of  suf- 
ferers from  cyclone  of  April,  1908,  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations 
for  the  transportation  by  common  carriers  of  explosives,  to  promote  the 
safety  of   passengers    and  employees. 

Penalty  imposed  on  soldiers  who  sell  their  arms,  uniforms,  or  accouter- 
ments   mitigated. 

Railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  prohibited  after  January 
1,  1910,  from  using  any  locomotive  equipped  with  an  ashpan  which  neces- 
sitates an  employee  getting  under  the  engine. 

Sixty-two  laws  authorizing  construction  of  bridges  over  navigable 
streams. 

Five  laws  authorizing  construction  of  dams  In  navigable  streams. 

Nine  laws  affecting  federal  courts,  judicial  districts,  etc. 

Seven  laws  affecting  customs,  granting  increased  privileges  to  certain 
ports,   etc. 

Twenty-five   laws  affecting  public  lands,   making  special  grants,   etc. 

Seven  laws  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Including  prohibition  of  all 
betting  within  the  District  and  providing  for  free  examination  of  sputum 
in  suspected  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

Five  laws  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  donate  obsolete  ordnance 
to  quasi-military  organizations,  including  one  of  Confederate  veterans  and 
one  erecting  a   Confederate  monument. 

Pediment  for  House  front  of  the  Capitol  provided  for  at  cost  of  $75,000. 

Resolutions  condemning  Representative  Lllley  and  exonerating  members 
of  the  House  from  implication  of  improper  Influenees  In  connection  with 
submarine  boat   appropriations. 

Commission,  consisting  of  Secretary  of  War,  chairmen  both  committees 
on  Public  Buildings  and  one  District  commissioner,  to  investigate  Bieber 
land  scandal  and  similar   cases. 

Investigation  of  wood  pulp  industry ;  House  Committee  reported  no 
warrant  for  altering  tariff  at  this  time  and  no  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
trust,  but  sufficient  ground  for  further  investigation. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-two  public  laws  were  enacted. 

There  were  2,300  invalid  pension  acts  and  about  700  private  pension 
»cis. 
•  .     B$ilB  latraduced:    In   House,  over  22,00^^;,  \a  ^^iwi,\,e^  qn^x  l,Q<i<^^ 
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Meftflnreii  Left   Ovev   fov  Ne^t  Sennlon, 
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VeneKuelan  reprisals,  correapom^pncc,  eic.,  left  In  Sen  ate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Eelations. 

BfowuavillQ  rettolntiaiiM,  providing  lor  restoration  to  the  army  of  cer- 
tain soldiers  discharged  from  the  25th  Infantry. 

CJmn^e^a  In  admin i!?trative  ctiBtoma  Jaws,  la  uccordance  with  agrea- 
ment  with  Germany. 

Pastfil   savings   hank  bill.     Left  on   Senate   calendar. 

Parcels  poRt  reduetlon.   No   action   by  cither  house. 

Provision  for  mgtlcl  of  battleship  for  each  state  for  which  anch  ship 
in   named.     Left   in   Houiie  committee. 

Federal  injunctions  against  state  statutes  to  he  Issued  only  by  majority 
of  three  federal  Judges' ;   left   In   House  Judlcijiry  CrtmrnittRe. 

Anti-lnjiinction    legislation.      Left   3n    House  Judiciary   Committee. 

Federal  grain  inspectiann.     Left    in    IntersTtato   Commerce  Committed. 

Amendments  to  Sherman  anti -trust  law.  Left  In  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Cjimpafgn   publicity   leKlRlatrion.    Left   in    Senate    committee. 
I         Creation   of   puhllc   utliltiett   commleslon   for   District   of    Columbia. 
*        AmcndrnTTit  bf  Interstate  (rommerce  law  to  giFe  state  a  ]urigdlctlfin  over 
tntoxicalinfi    liquors    brought    wUhla    their    boundaries. 

Naturalization  law  amend^'d  increasing  the  fees  for  complete  nat- 
uraliseatlon  from  ^5  to  $10  and  providing  Cor  additional  clerks  of  courts 
>utbt>riEed    to    grant   naturalization. 


TF^ntlepi   RafttliMl    lay    Si^tiatc    TIiIa    Seiinloii. 


Eleven  Hague  conventions  — rights  of  neutrals,  laws  of  war  on 
land,  hospital  shlp^-,  naval  bamhardmentK^  rights  of  eopture  In  naval  war. 
rc'^tription  of  suhmarine  mines,  prohibiting  discharge  of  projeetiles  and 
explosives  from  ballooas.  ptirilflc  settlement  internjitional  controversies,  limit- 
ing employment  of  force  for  collection  of  contractual  debts,  governing  open- 
ing of  hosts  lltles  and  ariaptlnK  Geneva  convention  to  maritime  warfare. 

E^iiflblishment    of    lute  mat  ion  a)    heialth    nffl(^e,  * 

Pan-Auif^rlcan   copyrif^bt  and   code   nl    international   law. 
Twelve  arbitration   ion  vent  lona^ — Ehenniark,    F  ranee,    Great   Britain,    Italy, 
Japan,  Mexico.  NethcrlanriK,   Norwsiy,   PoriugEil,   Spain,  Sweden  and  SwitKer- 
land. 

With  Great  Britain — Canadian  boundary,  Canadian  flsheriee,  wreckage 
lUd   salvage  and   conveyance  of   prisoners    In   0nited    States   and  Canadian 
rritory. 

Extradition  with   Spain.   San    Marino  and   Portugal    and   Uruguay, 

Protection  at  tr&di -u;arkK  la  Cbljiit  and  Korea  with  Japan. 

NaturallzatloQ  with  Peru.  Portugal  aad  SaiTadbr. 


TreallcB    Conafdered   ^nt   Not   R&tJfled^ 

Three  Hague  conventions; — creation  of  International  prize  eourt,  alfent- 
ag  status  of  merchant  ships  at  outbreak  of  war  and  conversion  of  mer- 
hant  ships  Into  warships,      DiHp.p proved   by   cSommlttee. 

Wireless  convention — International  treaty  defining  dutle^i  of  wireless 
jplegraph  i^ompanies,  etc 


Ser 

w 


Preiitdei&tt4tl  1llenMiir««, 

The  President  sent  to  Congress  twenty  mesaages,  including  niuo  trans« 

Ittlng  reports  of  federal   ofllcerR,   In   response  to  resolutlonSf  etc.      Eleven 

^jjeclal    megiiages   recommended    general    or    sptjcial    legislation.      The    most 

Important  executive  communications  were  the  annual  mei^sage  of  December 

3,    iJJOT^   and  special  messages,  as  lollo^i;  ^ 

Deiiember    21,    at^king    continuance    of    Ulological    Surv'py. 
January  6.  urging  that  additional  eeufius  employees  he  isubjetft  to  Civil 
Service  regulations. 

January  28,   urging  pension.^.,  etc.j^   for   llfe-savtng  service. 
March    25,   urging   gt^uer'al    legislation. 
April    14.    urging   auEborizatlon   of   four   biiitle  ships. 
April    27.    Tirglns   general    legislation.  t«iitT^ttftlff 

The  Pri5sldent  also  sent  to  C3on press  one  vitta  message.  In  which  he 
.-pproTed  a  hill  granting  an  extension  of  time  to  a  company  previously 
the rl led  to  dam  the  Rainy  TUver.  In  Minnesota,  but,  with  bis  coneent, 
was  lat*?r  passed  over  bis  veto, 


Dt'^tiLlled   Apiiiro||i*lailoiia  TIHh  Reunion   for  FlMcal   Year  ending 


Agriculture 

irmy     *  ,  .  - 

diplomatic 
Consular    . , , , . 

district  of  Colum- 
bia     *    ■ 

P'ortlflcatlon.     .  .  . 


$11,G72,106   DO 
&5.382,247   Gl 

3,577,463  91 

:i;^.s;j;;,s2i  Off 

S45,fj34   87 

122.062,485   47 


Pension    ,...,...      $1 63.053,000  00 


pGst-Ofllce 

Sundry  civil  .  ,  . 
Urgent  detlciency 
Additional    urgent 

deficiency  .  .  ,  . 
General  deflcieney 
Minor   mlf^cellane- 

oris  .  r  ....**.  * 
PermanRut  aniauo\ 


Total 


222.982^392  00 

112,937.313  22 

24,050,125  43 

2,163,000  00 
30JSO48  17 
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The  Reoord  of  Appropriations  for  Twenty  Fiscal  Years. 

1909  

1908  

1907  

1906  

1905  

1904  

1903  

1902  

1901  

1900  


$1,008,804,694  57 

1899  

....   $862  682  487  06 

967,644.065  05 

1898  

485,002,044  72 

879,589,185  16 

1897   

469,494,010  41 

820,184,684  86 

1896  

....    457,088,344  72 

781,172,375  18 

1895  

....    459  925,178  62 

736,578,402  76 

1894   

....    479,932,667  08 

796,633,864  79 

1893  

....    463  684  385  20 

75L7,607,464  72 
719,278,826  89 

1892  

514,424,019  49 

1891   

609  368  345  86 

690,667,188  54 

1890  

385,622,367  61 

INCREASID    OF    OFFICES    DURING    THB    PAST     YBAR. 

ClilellT  Postal  Clerks  to  enlarge  the  Mail  Service*  and  Sea- 
men  In  the  HAiry  to  Banip  Neur  Veaaela. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1908  says:  "During  the  past 
year  23,784  office  holders  were  added,  costing  $16,156,000." 

An  official  statement  prepared  and  issued  by  the  clerjcs  of 
the  House  and  Senate  appropriation  committees,  showing  the 
appropriations,  new  offices,  etc.,  of  the  60th  Congress,  states  the 
number  of  new  offices  specifically  created  16,824,  and  those 
omitted,  6,142,  making  the  net  increase  10,682.  The  total  of  sal- 
aries for  the  new  offices  above  named  is  gfiven  at  $13,766,376, 
.  and  that  of  those  omitted  $4,678,389,  making  the  net  increase 
in  salaries  for  offices  specifically  created,  $9,087,987.  In  addition 
there  was  appropriated  for  new  offices  in  which  the  number 
and  salary  of  each  was  not  named  a  sum  of  $2,948,687,  and 
omitted  in  this  class  a  sum  of  $319,984,  making  the  net  increase 
in  this  group  $2,628,703,  and  the  net  total  of  increase 
for  all  salaries  $11,716,690  instead  of  the  $16,156,000  named  is 
tne  Democratic  platform. 

The  principal  increase  in  number  of  "new  offices"  were  as  fol- 
lows :  6,000  seamen  in  the  navy  at  $36.60  per  month ;  7,980  postal 
employees  at  salaries  ranging  from  $100  per  month  downward 
All  of  these  increases  were  supported  by  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, irrespective  of  party. 

Another  "increase  in  salaries"  which  'will  doubtless  be  ex- 
ploited by  the  same  class  of  fault  finders,  is  the  advance  in 
salaries  of  129,928  existing  offices  at  an  increased  annual  ex- 
pense of  $9,146,575.  T^ie  principal  items  in  this  increase  are  as 
lollows :  49,277  private  soldiers  in  the  army,  pay  increased  $2.00 
per  month ;  36,000  seamen,  pay  increased  $3.60  per  month ;  7,169 
privates  in  the  marine  corps,  pay  increased  $2.00  per  month; 
2  500  apprenticed  seamen,  pay  increased  $1.6p  per  month,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  increase  being  in  most  cases  non-commissioned 
officers  in  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  rate  of  ipcrease  small. 


National  Expenditures,  Tboavli  Orowlnv  Rapldlr*  do  not 
Keep  Pace  "Wltli  tl&e  Increaalns  National  'Wealtb— !H> 
the  Burden  of  the  National  Government  Beeone* 
Smaller    and    Smaller    with    the    Passtnar    of    the    Decades. 

[Statement  of  Census  Bureau,   printed  In  daily  Congressional  Record  Mar 
30,  1908  as  a  part  of  speech  of  Hon.  James  A.  Tawney.l 

The  average  annual  per  capita  expenditure  of  the  National  Gtovem- 
ment  payable  from  taxes  for  eight  years  1846  to  1853  was  ;^2.02; 
for  the  eight  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  it  was  $6.65 ;  and  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1907,  $6.77.  The  average  for  the  eight  years  1898  to 
1905  was  3.29  times,  and  that  for  1907  was  3.35  times,  the  correspoad- 
ing  average  for  the  period  1846  to  1853.  To  the  extent  represented  hf 
these  numbers  did  the  expenditures  payable  from  taxes  increase  faster 
than   population.  • 

The  per  capita  of  national  taxable  wealth  was  $308  in  1850  and 
$1,234  in  1904.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  four  times  what  It  was  io 
1850,  indicating  thnt  the  relative  abUity  of  the  nation  to  pay  taxes  had 
incrfa<»ed  In  fifty-four  years  four  times,  while  the  national  expenditures 
p^vnble  from  tavos  hod  Increased  in  the  flfty-sevon  yenrs  ending  In 
^907  only  3.35  times.  The  national  wealth,  or  the  ability  to  meet  gOTera- 
1  ^ntal  pxpcndlt'-rey.  increaped  at  least  20  and  voaaVbX-j  2.S  ^r  cent  mors 
thi.n   did   the   national  expenditures  to  \>e  met  Itom  tML«it\ou.     ^u«V^<^t\B4 
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the  number  of  people  in  tbe  country  to  be  tuxevl  tbe  present  National  Ad- 
ministration makes  the  Government  3.35  times  n^?  c  irtly  t3  tli.  tnxpuyer  as 
did  the  Gtovernment  of  1846  to  1853.  B.:t  ta  .iii:;  aoi  >  «nl  n  tbe  wealth 
of  the  citizens  or  their  ability  to  support  the  Gnveinnnnt,  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  1907  was  only  75  or  S«)  per  cent  a  b  rdensome 
as  that  which  controlled  the  c:>untry  at  th^  mid.lle  of  the  last  c^^ntury. 

.  The  following  table  presents  the  actual  oxp  nJitures  :»f  tir.  Federal 
Government  by  decades,  from  1850  to  1907  a  period  of  fifty -seven  years, 
and  the  amount  which  such  expenditures  reprf'stnts  per  ■'>L,OJs)  of  natimal 
irealth  as  compiled  at  the  various  census  periods  mentioned.  The  pDpor- 
tion  per  $1,000  of  national  wealth  of  the  taxes  levied  to  me(t  the  expend- 
iture, including  schools,  for  government  other  than  Federal,  frjni  18U0 
to  1902,  and  the  grand  total  of  expenditure  for  guvcrnmont.  exclusive  of 
Federal,  6ompiled  only  at  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Censuses,  are  aUo  pre- 
sented. 

Total  national  wealth  and  C'VprndHiircH  of  the  Federal  Govcni- 
ment  and  of  StatCy  count}/,  nnnneip'ih  and  all  local  govern- 
ments,  per  $1,000  of  wealth,  IciOO  to  1007. 
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a  Estimated  on  basis  of  increase  VXH)  1901. 


The  expenditures  of  the  National  Governnl^nt  payable  from  taxation 
may  be  compared  with  the  general  property  taxes  levied  for  the  support 
of  State  and  municipal  governments.  The  tax  levies  for  State  and  munic- 
ipal governments  were  oscertained  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  1880, 
1890,  and  1902L  For  1880  the  per  capita  of  such  levies  was  $6.26,  and 
In  1902,  $9.22.  In  twenty-two  years  it  increased  47.3  per  cent.  The 
per  capita  of  national  expenditures  payable  from  taxation  in  1880  waa 
$5.28,  and  In  1902,  $5.91,  and  in  1907,  $6.77.  The  percentage  of  in- 
crease from  1880  to  1902  was  12,  and  from  1880  to  1907,  only  28.2. 
The  former  was  only  a  fourth  and  the  latter  barely  60  per  cent  of  the 
corresponding  'percentage  of  increase  of  State  and  local  taxation  for 
twenty- two  years.  State  and  local  taxation  is  increasing  proportionately 
with  national  wealth  and  the  ability  of  the  people  to  meet  tho  added  costs 
of  focal  government,  while  national  expenditures — though  growing  rapidly 
—do  not  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  national  wealth  ;  and  so  the  burden 
of  National  Government  becomes  fmnller  and  smaller  with  the  passing  of 
the  decades — at  least,  that  has  beon  the  general  trend  of  affairs  since  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  spite  of  the  cost  of  the  civil  war  with 
Its  legacy  of  heavy  interest  and  pension  charges. 


TRBS   "WOOD   PUI#P    AND   PAPER   INVBSTIGATION. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  complaint  that  prices  of 
news-print  paper  had  been  arbitrarily  and  unjustly  advanced  by  a 
trust  or  combination : 

The  select  committee  of  the  House  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  ele- 
ments and  conditions  involved  in  the  production  and  supply  of  wood  pulp 
and  print  paper  in  so  far  as  the  same  are  or  may  be  affected  by  any  com- 
binaUon  or  conspiracy  to  control,  regulate,  monopolize,  or  restrain  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  and  trade  in  the  manufacture,  supply,  distribu- 
tion, or  sale  of  wood  pulp  or  paper  of  any  kind,  or  any  of  the  articles  en- 
tering into  the  same,  or  any  of  the  products  of  paper,  and  how  far  the 
same  may  be  affected  by  the  import  duties  upon  wood  pulp  or  paper  of  any 
kind,  anwhow  far  the  same  may  be  affected  by  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
forests  of  the  United  States  and  consequent  increase  in  the  price  of 
wood  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  and  also  to  in- 
quire whether  Uie  present  prices  of  print  and  other  paper  blT^  ^saxvVxoW^^ 
in  whole  or  In  part  by  any  combination  ol  peTBona  or  <iOT^«ax«X\avis  ««v- 
gBged  in  comiD0TO0  among  the  several  States  ot  wV\)i  lQT«\fsa  ^«.\.v)>xi^  %^^ 
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if  80,  to  inquire  into  the  organization,  methods,  and  practices  of  such  cor* 
porations  or  persons,  and  also  to  inquire  into  certain  alleged  facts  and 
to  obtain  all  possible  information  in  regard  to  the  same,  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit a  partial  and  preliminary  report  and  to  say  that  since  its  appoint- 
ment the  committee  has  been  diligent  in  making  its  investigation,  and  th« 
members  of  the  committee  have  devoted  practically  their  entire  time  since 
appointment  to  the  work  of  the  committee,  neglecting  their  other  official 
duties  for  that  purpose. 

The  committee  listened  with  interest,  attention,  and  care  from  April 
25  to  May  14  to  the  witnesses  appearing  in  behalf  of  the  contentions 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  and  followed  with 
painstaking  care  the  statements  made  and  evidence  presented  by  Mr. 
John  Norris,  who  appeared  as  the  special  representative  of  that  associa- 
tion. Every  opportunity  has  been  given  to  newspaper  publishers  to  present 
evidence  before  the  committee,  though  not  all  of  the  publishers  who  offered 
to  appear  or  whom  the  committee  would  like  to  hear  have  yst  been  ex- 
amined. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  presented  before  the  committee,  your 
committee  sent  out.  May  6,  7,000  letters  to  various  newspapers  and  other 
publications  throughout  the  country. 

Contention  of  PnbllMliers. 

It  has  been  the  contention  of  the  newspaper  publishing  interests — 

First.  That  the  price  of  news-print  paper  was  advanced  In  Septem- 
ber,  1907,  to  $50  per  ton  in  New  York  and  correspondingly  elsewhere, 
a  figure  that  was  claimed  to  be  $12  per  ton  in  advance  of  the  price  of 
two  years  previous,  and  that  a  still  further  advance  was  threatened  of 
$10  per  ton  more,  thereby  planning,  as  claimed,  an  advance  of  $22  per 
ton. 

Second.  That  the  advance  actually  made  and  the  planning  of  a  fur- 
ther advance  were  both  the  result  of  a  combination  or  conspiracy  en- 
tered  into  by  the  news-print  paper  manufacturers  or  their  selling 
agents. 

Third.  That  such  advance  in  price  and  such  combination  to  make 
further  advance  were  caused,  or  at  least  in  part  aided,  by  the  tariff  duties 
imposed  on  wood  pulp  and  print  paper,  and  hence  that,  in  justice  to  the 
newspapers  and  other  printing  and  publishing  interests  of  the  country,  the 
duties  on  pulp  and  paper  should  be  repealed. 

Fourth.  That  the  decree  of  the  United  States  court  dissolving  the 
General  Paper  Company  had  been  willfully  violated  by  paper  manu- 
facturers in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  parties  to  that  decree, 
who  had  in  violation  of  the  decree  acted  in  concert  and  agreed  as  to  prices 
and  to  the  imposition  of  conditions  upon  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  distri- 
bution  of  the   paper  manufacture^- 

The  above  may  not  completely  state  the  contention  of  the  newspaper 
publishers,  but  it  gives  a  general  and  fair  idea  of  their  claims. 

One  of  the  inquiries  submitted  to  your  committee  was  to  the  effect 
of  the  destruction  of  the  #3re8ts  of  the  United  States  upon  the  production, 
supply,  and  price  of  wood  pulp  and  print  paper. 

It  appears  that  the  average  price  received  by  the  International  Paper 
Company  for  paper  delivered  was,  in  1900,  $2.06 ;  in  1901,  $2.12 ;  in  1902, 
$2.07;  in  1903.  $2.14;  in  1904,  $2.12;  in  1905,  $2.07;  in  1906,  $1.99;  in 
1907,  $2.05,  and  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year,  $2^.20  per 
hundred   pounds. 

The  average  selling  price  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  per  hun- 
dred pounds  of  news-print  paper  f.  o.  b.  mill  for  January,  1903,  was 
$1.75;  January,  1904,  $1.75;  January,  1905.  $1.74;  January,  1906,  $1.47; 
January,  1907,  $1.75;  January,  1908,  $2.13.  The  evidence  shows  that 
at  this  mill,  while  the  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  mill  had  increased  from  $1.76 
in  January,  1903,  to  $2.13  in  January,  1908,  the  cost  of  production,  eX' 
eluding  interest  and  depreciation,  had  increased  from  $1.30  in  January, 
1903,  to  $1.61  in  January,  1908,  and  that  in  January,  1906,  while  the  aver- 
age selling  price  was  $1.47  the  average  production  cost  was  $1.54. 

Combination  In  Restraint  of  Trade. 

The  evidence  before  the  committee  so  far  fails  to  prove  any  combina-' 
tion  of  print-paper  manufacturers  to  advance  prices  or  otherwise  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  but  considerable  evidence  was  presented  which  might  excite 
suspicion  that  such  a  combination  had  been  made  and  was  in  existence. 
Evidence  was  presented  In  relation  to  a  combination  of  manila  and  fiber 
manufacturers,  and  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  that  combination  did  exist, 
has  since  been  dissolved  with  a  fall  in  the  price  of  its  products,,  and  is  now 
under  investigation  through  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  united  States 
court  at  New  York. 

Such  of  the  paper  manufacturers  as  have  appeared  before  your  com- 
mittee during  its  hearings  have  strenuously  and  completely  denied  under 
oath  the  existence  of  any  combination,'  agreement,  or  understanding  of  any 
nature  whatever  among  the  paper  manufacturers  or  their  selling  agents  to 
regulate,  control,  or  advance  the  prtoe  of  paper,  the  assignment  ol  custom 
ers,  or  for  any  other  purpose  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Increased   Coat  of  I*roduct1on. 

The  mill  owners  insist  that  there  lias  been  a  decided  increase  In  the 
4)oat  of  producing  paper,  caused — 

nrat  By  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  and  wood  pulp. 
Second.  By  increase  In   the  wages  ol  I'le  employee. 
Third,  By  reduction  at  the  hours  ot  la\)>>r  per  em-slVay*^  pw^^. 
Fourth,    By  the  increaie  in  tlw  cost  ol  ottoet .  «rtva«ft  'wYA^Sa  eniUi  Vsi- 
to  the  production  ot  paper. 
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TherB  N{:!emB  to  havti  been  a  decldaci  Increase  In  the  cost  qI  pulp  ^ood. 
TbiB  ts  admitted  by  overyone.  The  average  CMist  to  tbe  International  Paper 
Company  of  pulp  wood  in  the  rottgb  p«r  cord,  delivered  at  the  mill,  from 
1&98  bo  19 Ug  is  stated  to  uti  as  follows: 
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Tbe  everapo  cost   to  tbe  Nortb^weBi   Ptipcr   Cnmpany^  at  Oloqtiet,   lilun,, 
for  pulp  wood  per  cord,   U\  the   rougb,   S-foot  lengtha ; 

902 , 53.15    I   1905 -..,, |4.10 

;fl03i ....      3.40        lOOe . , , ,  .      5,15 

©04. 3.60    I   1&07 , 7.40 

Tbe  re  sQf^tnn  to  have  been  a  considerable  incraaB©  In  the  average  weekly 
wage  of  tbe  employees  in  the  paper  and  pulp  mills.  Tbla  inorea^e  bas  not 
beffi  g^re^ater  than  ^eema  to  your  committee  to  have  been  necessary,  owlns. 
Lo  the  Increa^ipd  cost  of  living,  and  tbe  wagef?  now  paid  in  the  pftptur  and 
pnlp  millfi  would  not  be  RQn(!ra11y  considered  bigb  a^  compared  with  utber 
Bkillpd  labor,  though  this  may  be  larR^ly  owing  to  tbe  fact  that  tbe  mllU 
are  generally  located  on  Etreamfl  apart  from  large  cetitcre  of  population, 

^Soifie  Increaup  In  the  Frl*-"e  af  Puper  Jantlfled. 
Tt  would  appear  that  tbe  Increase  in  tbe  value  and  coat  of  pulp  woodi  ' 
t^te  iiicreaBe  in  wages,  the  decrfiase  In  the  hours  of  labor  of  many  of 
the  employetHt  and  the  incrrfrjiHe  iu  tb*?  coal  of  ntbcr  mat^HalB  used.  Justi- 
fied iiome  Increase  in  the  price  ot  pap?f  ovei  ihe  prices  previously  prevailing, 
otwitbstnridiDff  emne  mum  jniioa  i^eri^tetl  In  the  production  of  pulp  and 
laper.  The  luternatlonal  Paper  Compjiny  U  the  largeist  producer  of  news- 
.Tint  paper  In  the  Dnited  States,  and  produces  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  tbe 
eotire  output. 

Tb(^  evidence  shows  that  tbe  net  earnings  of  that  company  tor  tbe  fliical 
year  endinw  Jnnc  30,  1001.  wire  Sf  J.054.00 1;  that  the  average  net  earn- 
ings of  the  company  for  the  ftj^al  years  from  1899  to  1905,  intlualve,  ^ere 
$2,316,000;  that  for  the  dncal  year  ending  June  30.  1906.  tbe  net  ©am- 
m^€i  tm  oil  to  $1,985,000,  Hnrt  for  tho  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1807. 
to  $1,023,000  and  for  the  flr^t  six  montlm  of  the  calendar  year  1B07,  it 
$777,000  ;  that  about  the  middle  of  the  caitmdur  year  1907  the  manufactur- 
Ing  depiJrtmetit  of  Ibc  said  campjny  bUbmittLHl  rep:trts,  sbowUig  an  estimate;! 
Increased  cost  of  production  for  ibe  calendar  ytar  of  1906  of  $1,500,000 
over  that  for  tbe  .fltical  year  ending  June  LlOj  1007,  baeed  on  the  aame 
autlty  of  paper,  _     v.  w^m    .mJiMk:m 

Caiindlnn    C»mpetitioti. 

Tbe  principal  tompetltlau  with  the  newi -print  paper  and  pulp  mills 
of  the  United  States  conies  from  the  CHnndtJiu  mills.  From  Canada  we 
Import  a  large  and  rapidly  inerea^  ing  amount  of  pulp  wood.  We  also  import 
&  considerable  quantity  of  wood  pulp  and  are  .low  Importing  uome  quautrty 
of  pewB'Piiut  paper. 

W  ]El]ti»«rtntloiii»   from    I'tinaiia. 

Bonie  ot  tbe  provincial  goveranipnta  in  Cam,da  nnw  discrimlnatP  against 
pulp  wood  for  expo rta linn.  It  is  s^ld  that  moet  of  tbe  forests  in  tbe  Pfo'^- 
laces  of  Quebec  and  Ontailo  sutUble  for  pulp  wood  are  public^  or  Crown 
"  ^nda  bolonglng  to  the  provincial  goverpnienij.  The  Province  of  Quebec 
..ukf^s  a  licent^p  or  stnnipage  charge  of  G5  eentj.  for  each  cord  of  pulp  wood 
vut  oti  itR  Crown  lands,  i*lth  a  rrdnction  or  reb&Le  of  25  cents  for  each  cord 
manufactured  into  pulp  wltliin  tbe  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Thip  amounts  tn  nn  exoort  charge  of  25  tents  per  cord,  or  nearly  40 
cent  of  the  original  license  or  ^tumpagj  charge,  it  ts  from  the 
"rirlnce  of  Quebec  thet  mo^^t  cS  the  pulp  -wood  mw  Imported  Into  tbe 
ntt^  States  in  obtained.  WiscDu^^iu  and  othur  western  paper  and  pulp 
-^file  enuld  muob  more  cbeaply  obtain  wood  ^«nlp  from  lb*  Province  of 
Ontario  tban  from  Quebec,  but  the  Proving*  of  Ontario  absolutely  problhtts 
the  L-iportalinn  from  Canada  of  any  puln  wood  cut  on  Its  public  lands, 
tbousrb    pprniEttiug   ?nrh   rutting   for   mEnufacture    at   bome. 

The  cnmmlttee  Is  firmly  of  tbe  opinion  that  Lhi  tariff  on  news-print  pr^n^r 
and  on  wood  pulp  should  not  be  reniovtd  as  to  \>aper  or  pulp  coming  from 
any  country  or  place  which  prohlbSls  the  ecportatian  of  pulp  wotjd, 
or  wbicb  levies  any  export  duty  on  paper,  pulp,  cr  pulp  wood,  or  makfls  any 
hljgher  charge  in  any  way  upon  wood  pulp  or  pulp  wood  intended  for  ex- 
pprtation  to  tbe  United  State». 

Tbe  evidence  taken  so  far  would  seem  to  itdkjate  that  the  tempo rjwy 
i^uapension  or  entire  remnval  of  tbe  present  tfi^rilT  would  not  have  any 
xeat  Irainedlate  effect,  nnd  if  th*i  tariff  if  remo^pd  at  any  time  it  phmild 
ie  coupled  with  tbe  right  to  free  ejtporlation  uf  pulp  wood  from  the  Dana- 
p:ian  forefsta.  The  removal  of  the  tariff  on  print  paper  and  wood  pulp.  If 
ibMowed  by  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  coHilng  Jrom  Ciuadat  would  prob- 
ably result  in  a  ccnHdernble  increyse  In  the  prite  of  print  papur  and  tba  j 
early  destruction  of  tho  pulp  wood  forests  in  tbe  United  States.  ■ 

A    low    or   even    uioderate  price    for   print   piper   in   th^  tviV^t^  \*  ^ft-       ■ 
udeat    mainly    upon    tbe    future   supply    ani    co  A    ol    yuY^   ^qi^,      K^  v'iv 
^iie- third   of    tbe  pii/p   wood    now    consumed    In    t\va   vaaTWitBrf'X'iTfe  ^  v^v^'^ 
by  aar  min&  is  ImportefJ  from  Canada,      IE  an  tjLv^rt  <^'"-if   »\wixm  V<&  ^'t-v '^2 
ty  Canada   up.:in   the  exportation  of   onlp  wood,    a\   \l   i\La  Ytf\N\ut«,  '^^^'^^^ 
bee  sfiotiJd  loitow  the  example  of  tbe  Province  &t  OulaTVo   auA  ^Viiv^^^^    i^^"* 
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tilblt  the  ex|>ortatlon  of  polp  wood  cut  on  Itii  Crown  larid«,  tbe  ('Ost  (if  pdp 
woo4  In  the  United  States^  wouUl  be  greatly  eGUanced  and  the  price  of  pajKi 
^  would  go  up. 

A  ml  a  taken  poUry  might  easily  prove  of  in(j»tliBable  damage  and  cAtia 
llie  practical  deBtruction  ef  the  eheap  dally  newspaper 

It  would  8€em  thtit    for  Ihe  Amtirlctin   publlphtfr  to  be  a.HKur«d  of  It™ 
prlceH   for   hin   puper,    it   \ei  etsBtutkiil   to   urialhtaki   paper   inillff    lii   the  United 
Stfitrs.     Any  policy  that  would  give  the  Canadian  mlllR  a  prefereotliil  ndvfl,ii- 
Ui^e   nv*T   AfnericaD    mlUa   in    obtaining    the    raw    pioterlal    at   a    Viwer   prlc* 
DQUfit   in€vltabiy  result  In  the  disimantling  of  Amerlcjin  jiflppr  niachlnea  aii4 
the  ultirante  dependence  of  Atnerlcan  pabilRUera  on  Canadian   mil!.^,      Vm 
fiueh  cr?nrlItlons  Canada  pDuJd  levy  export  duties  on  print   piper  that  wo] 
rCHqlt  In  enhanced  prices  without  the  preaence  of  gompetltlon  fracn  Amerli 
pamper  manufacturiiri;. 

so  far  aw  the  information  yet  presented  to  the  committee  dliicloaes  ItiP 
faiitsj,   your  commlttre  la  inclined  to  the  opinion   that  If  the   American  Talll* 
can  obtain  pulp  wood   from  CauRJa  on  even  teruiB  with  the  CanaiHan  mil 
tlley  can   make  ground  wood   pulp   as  cheaply  as   It  can   be   Imported  fi 
Canada  free  of  liUy  duty.     What  effect  the  removal  of  the  tariff  upaji  pa] 
woold   have  as  to   Norwegian   and   other   European   comp**tHl'>n,    your   c 
mittee  la  at  pref^ent  uunble  to  »)iy,  though  It  ba^  been  {:lii1ined  before  yi 
committee  that  the  wages  paid  in  European  counlries  are  only  one-third 
one-half  of  the  wagca  paid  in  the  milts  of  the  iJnit#<J  iBtatea,  and   that  uni 
free    trade    competition    the    low    wages    in    the    European    countries    would 
be  dlsRatrous  to  tiie  wage  seaia  and  the  hour  scale  in  the  American   pop^^i' 
mllla. 

Your    committee    propoaea    during    the    summer    vacation    to    0ontiiiii<» 
ItH  investigation  and  pxpects  to  be  able  to  pre.^eut  to  the  House  at   the  next 
seeeion  of  Congress  deAulte  recommend  at  Ions,  ba^ed  upon  complete  lafos 
tlon  thoroughly  considered,  as  to  the  various  matters  of  Inquiry  submitted 
thij  committee. 


Wtint  f  mil  iinxlnnN  to  emiiluiNiMc^^  In  ttiut  ^here  In  n  wifle 
«-««nomip  nncl  1iiiitlfii%iiii  fleld  In  viliiiili  tire  inter^tttn  of  thi" 
^vritltlilVBt  ctL|»ltiiliiit  and  tbt--  humblott  Ivbiirer  i^re  cxnetil' 
tlif?  nauie.^lio^n,  lA^m.  H-  Tafl,  at  Cooi^er  Uiiifiii»  Hew  Yofk 
City 

Th«  tHTlIT  HLlTectii  trii4«tn  frnly  an  It  nlir-Ftm  nH  ntlM-r  iit- 
tereatH.  It  maken  nit  tlierte  Inter^wtn.  larg^e  «r  »uia11«  ijrofit* 
able:  and  itm  iK'ncntn  enTi  hv  iniivn  fr»ni  tbr  1artf4^  «»]ily  t»Tid<rr 
penally  of  tnlctnK:  thr^m  fi'oiti  Htt*  mmnU  al«o»^Pr*Bident  Rooae* 
velf    at    .1if1niien|>uUii»    31  inn..    Auril    7,    lf>OX 

It  til  f^reatly  In  tbe  Intrrent  of  ibe  UTorkinfrnintif  tKere- 
forei  tbAt  coFpOTAtf^  crnf^Ital  ahfiold  be  fiitrly  treated.  Any 
Ifiluiitlne  done  to  it  at-l^i  dfrcetJy  npon  the  wa^e-eai-neriit 
irha  mnjit  ioulc  to  eorjiciiFate  ivenlth.  for  tlieir  einiiloyiu^nt* 
^Liun.   'Wni*   H,   Tnft,   at   Cooper   irnlon,  PTeiv    %'ork   City. 

Our  aim  nhoald  1ji>  to  preserve  tlie  pollc}'  of  n  protect ivt^ 
tarltf.  Ill  ^yblcti  the  nation  an  a  Tvhole  baN  aefiulenoed.,  and 
^et  ^vherever  and  ivbenever  ueeC'MKary  to  cltani^e  lUe  dntle^ 
tu  partleuInT"  pnrni^rapbA  f»r  HebednleH  an  maMervt  of  JeffialH- 
tlve  detail  If  Mnc-li  (''liaiip:e  In  demanded  by  the  IntereKta  of 
the  nii.tlc»n  nii  a  ^vliole, — i^Fenideot  fInriNievelt  at  .tllnneapollK, 
Minn.,  April    4,   IflOn. 

The  etrpct  of  tbe  orfrinntzatlon  of  labor^  on  tile  vrholei 
haa  be^en  hl^hlF  beoetlelal  to  neeuriojc  better  tenon  of  em- 
ployment for  tbe  wlitile  taf>oriiurf  eoRiiuiin  Ity.  I  liuve  not 
tbe  HlliKbtetit  donht«  nnif  no  one  tvbo  knon'H  any  ill  ia^  about 
the  Hulijeet  eiiii  iIonHt^  tlint  tbe  ex^lHtenoe  of  Inbrtr  itialnii« 
ntenilleiii  T-vnuen.— Htin,  Win-  H^  Taft,  at  Coouer  In  ion,  nfeif 
York^    City, 

*  *  Bet'anne  fbere  are  men  prom!  neat  Ifi  the  Ifuffineiii 
^Torld  ^'ho  are  f<»r^etfal  of  the  prlvileueii  u^rnated  theni* 
and  of  tbeir  relfitionH  to  their  feHoivM,  tiiere  in  n*»  oo^aslou 
for  InillHcrlinfaate  eondemnntlon. — PontmnHter-tleneral  Cart" 
elynn.  to  Vonni?  1Hea>  Repnbllenn  C'Inb,  at  Grand  RaplilRf 
Mteb.«  Feb.   12,    X9QQ, 

The  Rep  obi  lean  ifarty  f^  not  only  rleh  In  men^  bnt 
rleb  In  f»raetlenl  and  benetteent  prtneipleii — it  1»  rlett  too 
In  ItB  reeordi  In  proailr<eN  performed  and  pledsrea  falfllled, 
and  'so  we  are  for  pnrly  and  party  prlneiplen  tirnt  and 
fi  fll  nertntem-e  In  the  chofee  ot  the  majority,  rallying  nrooad 
(he  Htundard  hearer  mho  t.\1II  carry  as  nji^itin  to  victory.^* 
Hon,    Jnnien     S,     S!»herntan> 

All    tbe    iiroHperlty    enjoyed    by    tbe    Amerlenn    people    ttli- 

KolTitely    nil    tbe    |>ro»per1ty»    ivHbout    any    reiervatton    wbat- 

ever — from    ihv    fonnilntion    fif    the    L^ntted    StnteB    lio  vera  meat 

doT^^n   to   tbe    iirewent    time.,   ban    heen    nnder   the    rei^n    %»t  pri»- 

teettve    prinelpleHE    nnd    all    the    bard    tlniea    HUlTered    by    the 

Amerlenn     peopte    to     the    *anie    period    have    been     ikreeedeit 

either    by    a    heavy    redaetiun    of    dalleH  on    Importii    or    by^    la- 

MuiiH'l^tti     proteetlon*    tliiiwi     refntlnjt    all     free-trade     theorteii 

tfn   ihv  Mnhji-t't,     Am   I  denii^e  ni^  natl^-e   laud  to  be  on   the  ape» 

fff  /ii*-ff*/j^er'irji%    rather    than    under    tins    hefcV    of   IvimmI   \Vii%<e»,  V 

/ff»   a   p'nitte4*tlonlMt* — David   lrl>   Maiioaj   VtL  tlie   ikiia.«ieVcfktL  I^oil- 
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^WoTk  of  tlie  Department  of  State,  1S9T-1I»08. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  United  Statea  has  assumed  far 
g^reater  power  and  aigniiieance  among  the  countries  of  the 
world.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
people  who  travel  abroad,  and  an  enormons  increase  In  the 
number  of  people  of  other  c^iun tries  who  are  annually  coming- 
be  re.  Our  citizens  are  going  tQ  other  countries  and  are  in- 
ve siting  their  moni*y  there.  In  Latin  America  alone  there  ia 
invested  over  a  billion  dollars  of  American  money.  The  United 
States  has  today  many  new  and  significant  points  of  contact 
with,  the  world  that  were  unknown  or  at  least  unimportant  a 
few  years  agfo.  All  these  changed  conditions  and  closer  rela- 
tions with  other  countries  and  peoples  throw  npon  the  De^ 
partment  of  State  an  enorm*«B  amount  of  work.  It  is '  no 
IX agge ration  to  say  that  the  work  of  that  Department  today  ia 
►t  least,  eight  times  as  g^reat  as  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

ConHJdt^riition  of  the  series  of  Important  events  in  the  Orient, 
the  open  dour  policy  in  China,  the  InHiatencc  upon  Chinese 
territorial  and  administrative  entity  during  the  Boxer  troiTlde^ 
the  settlement  of  the  Panama  Canal  question,  the  growth  in 
the  authority  and  recognition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  after  Mr. 
Hay  became  Secretary  of  State,  the  expansion  of  foreign  markets 
for  American  goods,  Secretary  Hoot's  efficient  supiHirt  and 
emphatic  insistence  upon  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
international  arbiti-ation  in  a  practical  way  to  disputes  between 
nations,  the  great  improvement  bro\ight  about  by  him  in  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  service,  and  the  closer  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  %viH  show  in  what  direc- 
tions htLVe  been  our  greatest  activities  and  achievement-i  in  the 
world  of  diplomacy,  and  what  they  are  likely  to  be  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  No  period  in  the  history  of  the  nation  has  been 
richer  in  diplomatic  triumphs  of  an  important  and  far-reaching 
oharaeter  than  the  last  teu  years. 

Setttetftient    of    LinrKe    Ctalmii.    of     Amc-rlean     Citiaeim    ai^aitiiit 

During  the  administration  of  Presidents  McKinley  and  T?oosp- 
velt  there  were  collected  and  settled  through  the  TJe partment 
of  State  and  its  representatives  abroad  claims  of  American  citi- 
zens against  foreign  governments  amounting  in  the  aggrep^ate 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  $2 7, 5 4 &, 8^2 .28.  This  record  iliustrates 
and  marks  one  of  the  greatest  practical  achievements  of  our 
diplomacy. 

Equal  in  importance  with  the  practical  pecuiiiary  triumph 
and  of  the  vast  sum  of  money  gained  th rough  the  medium  of 
paeifie  adjustment  for  Am er lean  claimants  was  the  great  gn'n 
in  international  good  feeling  due  to  the  settlement  of  the  many 
disputes  of  long  standing  growing  out  of  these  claims. 

^B  MAny  Imporfiiiit  Treatl«ii  Made. 

The  record  of  the  Department  of  State  in  the  matter  of  treaty 
making  during  the  last  ten  years  is  a  noteworthy  one.  The 
treaties  range  in  subject  from  the  settlement  of  claims  of  pri- 
vate citizens  to  the  control  and  eonstrnctlon  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  settlement  of  the  fisheries  controversy  with  Great 
Britain,  which  has  extended  over  nearly  a  ceutnry, 

AmonjL^  the  more  important  of  these  compacts  arc  those  pro- 
viding   f«>i*    the    extradition    of    fngitive^    frmiv    ^w^Vvcfc,  ^tt  \vvX 
i  uch  I  d  i  n g  con  ven  t  io  n  s  w  t  th  Be  Igium,  Boi\  v  va .  Vj v a,  ^\\ ,  CVvW- -  \^*&.\:vr 
mark.  Great  Britain  ( a  siipplenieatary  tvea\,v  e/s-Ww^vn^  V\\«!i  ci^va-- 
Jo^e  oi  eJrtradi table  crimes),  GuatemalaH^  Mftxieo   i^vNVL\x  x^^v^^^ 
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power  also  a  supplemental  ag7*eeinent  was  concluded  adding 
bribery  to  the  list  of  extraditable  crimes),  Peru,  Servia,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Netherlands. 

This  series  of  treaties,  together  with  the  extradition  con- 
vention preceding  it  and  with  ]iendiiig  negotiations,  closes  the 
doors  of  almost  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  against 
fugitives  from  justice  of  the  United   Stat<\s. 

Other  treaties  of  marked  importance  are  the  peace  protocol 
and  peace  treaty  with  Spain,  of  August  and  December,  1898, 
respectively;  the  cession  of  outlying  islands  of  the  Philippines; 
the  real  and  personal  proptM'ty  convention  with  GreaA  Britain, 
providing  for  the  holding  and  disposition  of  real  and  personal 
property  of  aliens  by  will  and  deed  on  a  lil)eral  basis;  a  treaty 
with  Guatemala  t«  the  same  effect;  trade-mark  conventions 
with  Japan  and  Guatemala,  securing  equal  protection  with  that 
afforded  native  subjects  and  citizens;  a  temporary  arrangement 
of  the  disputed  Alaskan  boundary  question  in  October,  181W; 
the  appointment  of  a  joint  commission  to  consider  for  settle- 
ment questions  at  issue  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  resi)ecting  Canada;  the  adhesion  of  the  United  States 
to  the  additional  articles  to  the  Red  Cross  convention ;  the  ar- 
ticles concerning  naval  warfare — a  great  humanitarian  gain; 
the  adhesion  of  this  Government  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion of  Brussels  of  1899,  for  the  regulation  of  the  importation 
of  spirituous  liquors  into  Africa;  the  canal  protocols  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1900,  with  Costa  llica  and  Nicaragua,  providing  a  means 
of  agreement  for  the  construction  and  control  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  by  the  Nicaragua  route.  From  1898  to  1903 
reciprocal  commercial  arrangements  were  entered  into  with 
France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Portugal,  under  section  3  of  the 
tariff  act  of  Congress  of  1897, 'and  in  1899  the  United  States 
participated  in  and  became  a  party  to  the  Hague  Conventions, 
for  arbitration  of  international  disputes,  for  regulating  war  on 
land,  for  regulating  maritime  warfare,  and  the  declaration  to 
prohibit  for  five  years  the  launching  of  projectiles  and  explo- 
sives from  balloons,  and  other  new  methods  of  a  similar  nature. 

During  the  past  ten  years  numerous  claims  of  private  citi- 
zens have  been  settled  by  special  negotiations  between  our  own 
Government  and  those  against  which  the  claim  was  preferred, 
the  foreign  governments  concerned  being  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  Salvador,  Santo  Domingo  and  Vene- 
zuela, while  by  the  treaty  of  March  24,  1897,  the  Chilean  Claims 
Convention  of  August  7,  1892,  was  revived  and  additional  claims 
adjustexl.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this  Government 
bore  a  most  material  share  in  the  settlement  of  the  international 
difficulties  in  China  after  the  Boxer  revolutionary  movements, 
culminating  in  the  final  protocol  of  September  7,  1901. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  this  Government  has  recently 
given  evidence  of  its  friendship  for  China  by  legislation  which 
authorizes  the  remission  of  all  punitive  damages  for  the  Boxer 
rebellion  of  1900  and  the  reduction  of  the  indemnity  bond,  given 
by  China  to  the  United  States  after  that  rebellion,  from 
.$24,000,000  to  $13,000,000.  This  is  also  an  exhibition  of  that 
spirit  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  that  has  characterized  the 
international  relations  of  the  United  States  during  the  past 
ten  years. 

Treaties  Negrotiated   During  the  Aclmlnliitratlon    of  l*reiildeiit 

Roosevelt. 

Among  the  proclaimed  treaties  the  more  important  are  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  (second)  of  November,  1901,  to  facilitate 
the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal;  the  ciinal  treatj'  with  the  ^ 
Republic  of  Panama;  the  Alaskan  boundary  treaty;  the  Pious 
Fund  arbitration  treaty;  the  treaty  of  friendship  with  Spain; 
the  commercial  treaty  with  China  and  extradition  treaties  with 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Guatemala,  Mexico  (supplementary),  and 
Servia;  the  series  of  arbitration  treaties;  the  treaty  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Northeastern  Fisheries  question ;  and  the 
nerman  and  French  commercial  agreements,  by  which  threatened 
tariff  ^var8  were  averted  by  mutual  concessions  inaAe  wxv(\qt  \.)aA 
authority  given  to  the  President  in  the  tliird  aectVoiv  ot  \*\\ft  \iviv%- 
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imj  Tariff  Acti  Tlie  supplementary  extradition  treaty  with 
[Mexico  m  specially  noteworthy  as  providiiig  for  the  extradition 
I  of  bribe  givers  and  bril>e  takei'^,  the  eriuie  ol  bribery  beiug- 
[thuE}  added  to  the  exiating"  list  of  extraditable  offenses* 

The  Hay-Pa uncefcste  treaty  (of  November  18^  1901)  by  repeal- 
ring-,  or  rather  by  siiaurscding^,   the    Clayton-Bulwf^r  treaty    (of 
1  A.pril  19*  1850)   cleared  the  way  for  direct  negotiations  itir  the 
construction    of   an    iuteroceanic   canaL     Immediate   advanta^ 
was  taken  of  this  fact  and  the  Hay -Her  ran  eaniil   treaty  was 

I  concluded    January    2%     1903,     but     subsequently     rejetit*?d    by 
X)olotnbia. 
The  Panama  treaty   (l^Toveniber  IS,  1903)   followed*  and  waa 
proclaimed  February   25,   190-t,   assuring  the  construction  of  a 
canaL 
The  Alaskan  boundarj^  convention    (January   24,    1903)    pro- 
vided a  tribuna]  by  which  the  last  important  truest  ion  at  issue 
between  Gi'eat  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  satisfactorily 
adju&ted  almoi*t  entirely  in  aceardance  with  the  points  claimed 
by  our  Government,  one  of  the  British  members  of  the  tribimal 
participating^  in  the  decision  so  largely  in  accordance  virith  our 
r     contention- 

^^        The  treaty   with    Mexico    for   the   arbitration  of  the    Pious 

^fPund  claim  is  distinguij^hed  not  only  as  providing  for  the  set- 

^  tlement  of  an  important  question  long:  open»  but  also  as  aubmit- 

ting    the    first   international    cjiJ^e   to   the    Permanent   Court   of 

Arbitration  at  The  Hag-ne.     By  a  later  international  agreement 

this  Government  participated  in  a  convention  for  the  submission 

^^to  the  same  tribunal  of  the  qnewtion  of  preferential  treatment 

^hof   recent  claims  agains^t   Venezuela. 

^^L^In   addition  to  the  commercial  treaty   with  Cuba,   by   whii.'h 

^^^M^erential    benefits?   are    secured    to    both   contracting;   govern- 

^niBl^ti^^  ar^  agreement  providing-   naval  nnd  conling  stations  for 

.^hips  of  the  United  States  has  been' concluded  and  proclaimed, 

as  well  as  t^vo  others— one  respecting  ^ the  status  of  the  Isle  of 

Pities^  and  the  other  defining  our  relations  with   Cuba, 

The  commercial  treaty  with  China  contains  several  very 
important  provisions,  besides  a  satisfactory  tari^  schedule. 
The  Likiii  tax  (the  collection  of  a  tax  on  goods  in  transit  with- 
in the  Empire)  is  abolished  ;  revision  of  Chinese  mining  regula- 
tions is  secured  ^  protection  in  the  use  of  trade  marks  and 
ownership  of  pat^^nts  is  stipulatetl :  a  uniform  national  Chinest^ 
coinage  is  projected :  but  more  imprjrtant  than  all,  two  new 
ports  are  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  China,  namely,  Afiikden 
and  Antnng,  in  Manchuria,  with  the  result  not  only  of  strength- 
ening American  policy  of  the  open  door,  but  also  that  of  main- 
taining Chinese  jurisdit^tion  in  the  territory,  and  tending  to  the 
integrity  of  China* 

Three  agreements  with  Spain  have  been  perfeeted,  that  of 
July  3.  1902,  reestiLblishin^  friendly  relations  and  containing 
the  provisions  general  in  treaties  of  friendship — trade,  resideacQ^ 
property  and  testamentary  righl^,  diplomatic  and  consular  priv- 
ileges, etc.  Another  (January  tfi  Novemiier,  1902),  by  exchange 
I  of  diplomatic  notes,  restores  the  international  copyright  agree- 
fine  nts ;  while  anotherj  earlier  (Aufjrist  to  November,  1901).  by 
^exchange  of  notes  and  a  joint  declaration,  facilitates  the  ex-  S 
^change  of  letters  rogatory  between  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine  H 
Islands  and  Spain. 

Other  treaties  are,  a  consular  convention  with  Greece    (No- 
,vember,     1902)  ;    a    trade-mark    agreement    with    Gerjuany    for 
l-Morocco ;    the    reciprocal  commercial    agreement    wdth    Prance 
»y(Augiist   30,   1903)    under  section   3   of  the   existing   tarlH  act; 
^treaties   for   the   settlement  of  claims  with  Venezuela,   the  Do-      h 
Cininican    Rf^pviblie,    Salvador,    and    Brazil^    naturalization    with      ^ 
iHaiti ;   import  duties  and  light  and   harbor  dues  in  Zanzibar;      * 
|treaties  with  Luxeuiburg  atid  Boumanla  for  the  protection  of 
trade    marks;    extradition   treaties   with   Cuba,   Panama,    Haiti, 
bfUenmark,  Japan,  Great  Britain^  Nicaragua;  a  copyrlgfl\t  \,\^ii,V4 

ith  Japan  ;  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  lor  tiUT^e'5\t;p;  u.\\&  YttaTiSk' 
[in^   the    AhiHk^n    Boundary;    conventions   "wit'h.  ^e.^\e.Q    Iw^    ^t^'^ 
suitable   dlstj-ibutjon   of   the   w-aters   oi   t\ve.   Tl\o  ^Ya^xxAa*,  ^^^■ 
entjans  tov  the  amelioratiou  of  the  wounA^ad.  \\^  a,Yia2C\'s»  "^^i^  ^^^a 
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field  and  for  the  exemption  of  hospital  ships  in  time  of  war  from 
payment  of  harbor  dues;  a  treaty  for  the  establishment  of  u 
international  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Home;  treaties  of.ar* 
bitration  with  France  and  other  powers. 

'Work  in    the   Interest   of   International   Pea45e. 

Upon  the  initiative  and  through  the  mediation  and  po-werfol 
influence  of  President  Roosevelt  the  Envoys  of  Kussia  and  Japan 
were  brought  together  on  the  5th  of  August,  1905,  on  the  neutral 
and  friendly  territory  of  the  United  States  and  the  war  between 
the  two  nations — the  greatest  war  of  modern  times — was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Portsmouth 
on  the  5th  of  September,  1905. 

When  the  dispute  between  Germany  and  France  regarding 
the  right  of  control  in  Morocco  threatened  to  involve  all  £urope 
in  war,  and  a  conference  was  called  at  Algeciras  on  January  I*, 
1906,  to  consider  the  various  questions,  the  active  influence  -which 
its  own.  disinterested  position  enabled  the  United  States  to  exer- 
cise, both  directly  and  through  its  representative  at  the  con- 
ference, played  a  great  part  in  bringing  about  the  peaceful 
solution  reached  on  April  7,  1906,  after  a  session  of  three  months. 
The  German  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  testified  in  the  Reich- 
stag to  the  work  of  the  representative  of  the  United  States  at 
that  conference  in  the  following  words: 

"I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  declare  that  we  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  America  for  Its  attitude  at  the  conference.  •  • 
It  maintained  its  neutral  position  throughout,  but  its  distinguished  and 
highly  respected  representative,  Mr.  White,  omitted  no  opportunity  to 
remove  difficulties  and  to  aid  toward  an  agreement  which  should  be 
satisfying  to  all  the  parties  in  interest.  That  was  a  great  service  whicb 
America  rendered  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  because  the  failure  of  the 
conference  of  Algeciras  would  not  only  have  broken  the  relations  between 
Germany  and  France,  but  would  have  disturbed  the  general  political  situa- 
tion of  the  world.  ♦  ♦  ♦  This  was  the  second  great  service  which 
America  rendered  to  the  peaoe  of  the  world,  the  first  being  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  peace  between  Japan   and  Russia." 

The  United  States  and  Mexico  have  been  cooperating  to 
bring  about  better  conditions  which  would  put  an  end  to  all 
discord  and  restore  peace  and  prosperity  in  Central  America.  At 
the  instance  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  a  Peace  Con- 
ference of  all  the  five  Central  American  countries  was  held 
in  Washington  in  November  and  December,  1907,  and  at  this 
conference,  which  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  a  series  of  treaties  was  made  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance,  among  them  being  a  treaty  which  provided 
for  a  permanent  international  court  for  the  trial  and  decision 
of  all  questions  whatever  arising  between  Central  American 
countries.  This  court  has  just  been  inaugurated  in  Costa  Kica. 
A  long  step  has  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  prosperity  and 
peace  in  Central  America  and  the  United  States  has  won  the 
gratitude  which  is  freely  expressed  by  the  good  and  peaceful 
citizens  of  all  those  countries. 


International  Arbitration. 

The  administrations  of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  efforts  put  forth  to  promote  peace  among 
the  nations  and  alleviate  the  evils  of  war. 

President  McKinley  was  active  in  seeking  to  have  incorpora- 
ted into  international  law  the  principle  so  long  advocated  by 
our  country  of  the  exemption  of  privtite  property  on  the  sea 
from  seizure  during  war,  a  measure  so  greatly  desired  In  the 
interest  of  maritime  commerce.  He  instructed  our  delegates  to 
the  Hague  Peace  Conference  in  1899  to  urge  this  principle, .  and ' 
when  the  conference  decided  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  he  asked  Congress  to  authorize  him  to  bring  about  an 
international  conference  for  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
and  President  Roosevelt  has  renewed  the  recommendation  to 
Congress. 

The  United  States  was  among  the  first  oi  the  Powers  to  re-  -> 
spond  favorably  to  the  request  of  the  Eimperor  ol  ^w»a\a.  m  l^'i^ 
for  a  peace  conference.     One  of  the  few  practicaA.  Tea\i\\,a  ot  \;^«^> 
conference   -was  the   arbitration  convention,  "w'hicli  N<iaa  \iTo\x^;tA 
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^bout  tnainly  hj  the  efforts  of  the  American  dele^tea,  Presi- 
'  nt  McKinley  had  the  boiaor  of  sending  to  the  Permanent  Ar- 
ttatioTi  Court  established  by  that  convention  the  first  case 
^er  sabinitted  to  it. 

A  notable  opport unity  was  presented  to  President  RooseveH 
1903  to  show  hia  faith  in  inter  national  arbitration  and  in 
tie  efticacy  of  The  Hague  court.  He  was  called  upon  by  Great 
_  Sritttin,  TraiiL'e,  and  Italy  to  arbitrate  their  differences  with 
Venezuela,  a  distlngTiished  mark  of  confidence  in  his  ability  and 
impartiality*  But  he  declined  the  honor  and  referred  the  Wfti^ 
ring^  powers  to  the  Permanent  Arbitration  Tribunal  as  the  proper 
place  to  adjust  their  controversy. 

The  delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  Pan-AmericRn  Ckin- 
ference  of  the  American  PLepnblica,  which  met  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  in  1901-2,  were  prominent  in  the  adoption  of  a  number 
of  conventions  and  ag^reemente  for  the  better  regiilation  of  the 
commerce  and  intercourse  of  the  American  states,  and  among* 
these  was  a  convention  for  the  settlement  by  arbitration  of 
claims  not  ^uaceptible  of  diplomatic  arrangement. 

But  while  President  KooacveJt  has  committed  himself  so 
heartily  to  international  arbitration,  he  recog-nizes  that  there 
are  some  political  qiies^tionj^  which  may  not  be  proper  to  submit 
to  snch  an  adjustment.  The  Alaskan  boundary  had  in  recent 
years  become  a  matter  of  serious  controversy,  and  stotid  h»  an 
obstacle  to  the  maintenance  of  peac:*.efa]  relations  with  Catiadt*. 
In  view  of  our  long  and  undisputed  occupation  of  the  territory 
in  question  the  President  deolhied  to  allow  the  refercuce  of 
the  controversy  to  The  Ha^ue  court,  but  instead  he  proposed 
the  creation  of  a  judicial  tribunal  of  an  equal  number  of  mem- 
bers from  each  country,  feeling'  coniident  that  our  claim  won  Id 
be  established  by  sucJi  a  body.  Against  much  opposition  and 
prediction  of  failure  snch  a  tribunal  was  created,  ami  its  de- 
cision has  happily  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  Pr;-  ideiit*a 
ac-^tion,  peacefully  settled  this  irritutjng  controversy,  and  re- 
stored  g'ood  relations  with  our  northern  neigh bors»  It  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  notable  diplomatic  triumphs  of  our 
Government- 

With  the  active  participation  of  the  delegates  of  the  Uuitt^d 
States,  the  Second  International  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hagtie 
in  the  summer  of  1907  entered  into  agreements  which  constj- 
tuta  one  of  the  greatei^t  advances  ever  made  towards  th^  rea- 
sonable and  peac^eable  regulation  of  international  condueL 
Twelve  treaties  ag-reed  upon  at  that  Confei-ence,  all  dCJiigned 
for  reducing  the  probability  or  mitigatingf  the  horroi's  of  war, 
have  been  approved  by  the  Senate  and  ratified  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Important  among  these  treaties  was  the 
agreement  proposed  and  urged  upon  the  Conference  by  the 
United  States,  under  which  all  the  civilised  powers  agree  not  to 
use  force  for  the  collection  of  contract  debts  claimed  by  their 
citizens  against  other  countries,  so  long  as  the  alleged  debtor 
seeks  the  protection  of  arbitration  as  to  the  justice  and  the 
amount  of  the  debt  or  time  and  mode  in  w^hich  it  ought  to  bt- 
paid. 

Following"  the  action  of  The  Hague  Convention  in  providing 
greater  facilities  for  the  use  of  the  Permanent  Coui't  of  Arbi- 
tration at  The  Hague,  the  United  States  has  concluded  general 
trt*iitieK  of   arbitration   with   England.   France,   Spain,    Portugal, 
the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Mexicoj   and   Japan,  while  many   other  similar    treaties   arc    m 
^■purse    of    negotiation.      Under   the   general   treaty   with    Great 
Hfcritain  the  two  countries  have   agreed  to  arbitrate  before  The 
^^ffag-ue  Tribunal  the  diflfifult  and  vexatious  question's  whit'h   tnr 
more  than  a  century  have  caused  so  much  ill-will  and  controversy 
^^egarding  the    rights  of  our  fishermen  in  the  fisheries  on   the 
H|r»asts  of  Newfoundland  and  the  maritime  Provinces  of  Canada- 
^K     Negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  various  controversies 
with  Canada  have   been  undertaken  and  great  progresri  toward 
the   complete   settlement   of    the   controver::%les   ha^  Vifee^A   ts\qA«£, 
^^he  Surveyors  appointed  by  the  two  count v\et^  \:ta.vft  wevLvX-^  tciwv- 
Hpef^d   the  Timrkinfr  of  the  boundary   of    WaaUa   Vx\  -a.tt'c^viXTxvi*'*^ 
with  the  decision  of  the  TrJbiinal  of  \90S»  a  iv^tw  Vr«?aA,v  \\»j^  >^^t^ 
made  for  the  sdjustnient  of  all  other  quest yotlb  Te\aX\\\^  ^J^j  X^«^ 
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determination  of  the  boundary  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
the  Northeastern  fisheries  question  is  about  to  be  dispcwed  of 
by  an  agreement  for  arbitration  under  the  general  treaty,  a 
new  treaty  has  been  made  for  the  making  and  enforcement  of 
joint  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  the  food-fish  supply 
in  all  the  boundary  waters,  including  both  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  waters,  and  a  treaty  has  been  made 
giving  reciprocal  rights  for  the  conveyance  of  prisoners  across 
each  other's  territory  and  the  rights  of  wrecking  and  talvage 
in  each  other's  waters. 

The  questions  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  which 
caused  so  much  public  excitement  in  1907  have  been  disposed 
of  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  both  countries.  The  San 
Francisco  school  question  has  been  settled  pursuant  to  an 
understanding  with  the  San  Francisco  School  Board;  the  im- 
migration of  Japanese  laborers  is  being  regulated  by  the  con- 
current action  of  the  President,  under  authority  conferred  upon 
him  for  that  purpose  by  the  Congress,  and  of  the  Japanese 
Government.  The  friendship  and  sympathy  between  the  two 
Governments  have  now  been  signalized  by  the  general  treaty 
of  arbitration  concluded  between  them;  by  treaties  for  the  pro- 
tection of  copyrights  and  trade-marks  in  China  and  Korea;  by 
the  invitation  and  acceptance  of  the  invitation  for  the  visit 
of  our  fleet  to  Tokyo  and  by  the  response  of  the  United  States 
to  the  invitation  of  Japan  to  participate  in  the  great  exposition 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Tokyo  in  1912,  for  which  Congress  has 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars, 
the  greatest  simi  ever  appropriated  for  a  foreign  exposition. 

The  United  States  has  secured  the  assent  of  all  the  nations 
having  possessions  in  the  Orient  to  a  united  effort  with  China 
to  put  an  end  to  the  curse  of  opium  in  the  Orient  and  an  in- 
ternational conference  under  the  leadership  of  the  United  States 
has  been  agreed  u]X)n  to  meet  at  Shanghai  on  the  first  of  next 
January  for  the  purpose  of  devising  and  formulating  an  inter- 
national agreement  to  prevent  the  production,  sale,  and  use  of 
opium. 

Visit  of  tlie  Secretary  of  State  to  South  America  and  Mexico. 

In  August,  1906,  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Pan-American  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  visit 
of  Secretary  Root  to  that  Conference  and  to  all  the  principal 
maritime  countries  of  South  America  put  an  end  to  the  sus- 
picion and  distrust  with  which  the  growing  power  of  the  United 
States  was  regarded  by  the  Latin- American  races,  and  began  a 
new  era  of  friendship  and  sympathy  between  all  the  American 
Republics.  This  has  been  followed  and  added  to  by  the  Secre- 
tary's visit  to  Mexico  as  the  guest  of  the  ^lexican  Republic  of 
October,  1907,  and  by  the  visit  of  the  American  fleet  to  the 
chief  maritime  republics  of  South  America,  and  by  the  enlarged 
and  great  development  of  the  work  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  the  Aiperican  Republics  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
and  the  cultivation  of  trade  and  friendly  relations  between  the 
different  American  countries,  for  which  all  the  Republics  are 
uniting  in  the  construction  of  a  splendid  building  in  the  City 
of  Washington. 

Restoration  of  Peace   in   Santo   Doniinfpo  and   in    Cuba. 

For   many  years   Santo  Domingo  has   been  the   scene   of   a 

series  of  revolutions  which  devastated  the  country,  crushed  out 

all  progress,  and  left  the  Treasury  in  utter  bankruptcy,  with  a 

host  of  insistent  creditors,  both  foreign  and  domestic.     In  the 

face  of  imminent  likelihood  of  another  revolution  and  foreign 

intervention  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  United  States 

and   Santo   Domingo,    with   the   approval    of  the    United    States 

Senate,  under  which,  by  the  appointment  of  an  American  agent 

to  collect  Dominican  customs  revenues   and  apply   the  surph:s 

toward  the  payment  of  the  Dominican  debts,  complete  peace  has 

been   maintained    for   four   years   past,  the  coTomeTce   aiid  In- 

dustry  of  the  island  have  revived,  the  revexmes  \va,ve  Ao\3lVA^A  a.xi'Qi 

tJie  nominal  indebtedness  of  over  $40,000,000  laaft  b^eu  a^V^^^*^ 
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fttid  sottlad  at  L«8S  tlian  $30,000,000,  for  which  interest  and  sink- 
xn^  fund  payments  are  completely  assured  l>y  the  revenues  restilt- 
ing  from  the  new  prosperity.  The  republic's  credit  hass  been 
ostftblished  on  &  higher  planei,  works  of  internal  improvement 
undertaken,  and  civil  quiet  and  adequate  revenueg  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  g-overnment  assured  and  danger  of  foreifm  in-i 
tervention   removed. 

In  the  summer  of  19 OS,  an  impending  ciTil  war  in  Cuba  led 
to  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  under  the  wisely  de- 
vised terms  of  the  Cuban  Constitution  and  American  statute  a 
which  regulated  the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The 
opposing-  forces  were  ind\jced  to  lay  dow^n  their  anna  and  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  all  differences  havin|^  been  adjusted,  a  new 
census  of  the  island  has  been  taken  and  on  the  basis  of  that 
census  new  and  fair  elei^tions  are  being-  held  for  the  recon- 
atttution  of  a  Cuban  Governnient^  and  the  control  of  the  island 
is  to  he  restored  bj  the  United  States  to  the  real  choice  of  the 
Cuban  people  during  the  coming  winter^ 

The    CouBolar    Servfc^^- 

Among  the  many  notable  achievem^ents  of  the  administration 
of  President  Roosevelt  few  have  been  of  more  importaiK!e  to  the 
individual  American  than  the  reorganization  of  the  consular 
service  and  placiiig  it  upon  an  efficient  baais. 

The  consular  officers  of  no  other  goTcrnment  have  such  varied 
and  important  duties  to  perform  as  have  the  consular  oflScers 
of   the   United    States.      Of    these   duties   perhaps   iione   are    530  — 
important  as  those  relating  t,o  the  protection  of  American  citi-^J 
zens  and  their  interests  abroad.     Our  consuls  have  displayed  nn-M 
usual    ability   in    discharging   these    duties.      American    citizens 
arre&ted   or   subjec^ted  to   annoyance   in   foreign   eomitries  have, 
with  rare  exceptions,  found  the  American  consuls  energetic  ami 
successful  in  their  l>ehalf.     In  China,  Central  and  South  America 
the  consular  officer ;3  have  been  called  upon  to  perforni  delicate 
and  trying  duties  of  a  diplomatic  character  and  have  discharged 
those  duties  with  rare  -fcact  and  ability.     They  have  cared  for 
and  sent  home  the  bodies  of  Americans  who  have  died  abroad 
and  have  collected   and   forwarded  to  legal   representatives   in 
this    country    the    property    of   deceased    American    citizeus   in  fl 
foreign  countries.  f 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  and  valuable  work,  in  a 
money  sense,  that  has  been  achieved  by  the  consuls  has  been  in 
the  way  of  detfsctmg  and  preventing  attempts  to  defraud  the 
cu.stoms.  In  their  investigations  of  values  of  merchandise  ex 
ported  to  the  United  States  our  eonsuls  have  shown  wonderful 
Rkill  and  industry*  and  their  work  in  the  direction  of  prevent- 
ing exporters  to  the  United  States  from  under  vain  tug  their 
merchandise  has  reunited  in  vast  increases  in  the  customs  dues 
collected.  An  approximate  idea  of  the  value  of  this  work  of 
our  consuls  may  be  formed  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  work  of 
one  consular  officer  alone  has  increased  receipts  from  customs 
about  one  million  dollars  a  year  since  1898,  a  total  of  six 
mi  Mi  on  dollars  in  six  years.  There  are  330  consular  oiHeers  w^ho 
are  carrying  on  the  same  kind  of  work-  They  are  for  the  most 
part  equally  energetic  and  efficient,  and  it  is  estimated  that  fully 
ten  million  dollars  have  been  saved  to  the  revenues  of  the 
United  States  by  the  active,  intelligent  and  persistent  efforts  of 
our  consuls  all  road.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  braach  of  our 
service  alone  has  saved  abo\Tt  ten  thnes  its  ti:ital  cost  to  the^^ 
GoTernment*  ^ 

By  means  of  a  series  of  carefully  planned  in  struct  ions  the 
department  has  secured  a  degree  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  consuls  with  Treasury  officials  that  has  hitherto  been  un- 
attained. 

The  consuls  have  rendered  a  great  deal  of  varied  and  Im- 
portant serrice  to  other  departments  of  the  Governmeut  than 
the   Treasury^     Acting  under   recent   insNtvucUQwa  i:su:£   *iw&s?^*ax 
omcers  have  been  of  great  ass\&taiiGe  to  tVfe  ^la;^^  ^^a^^i^Wicassc^ 
in  the  apprehension  of  deaerteVR  and  attag^X^^ya  Itotss.  -^^  ^^ 
sefs  and  colliers  and  are  in  consta-nt  cOTv\u\wv*i»'^^^'°^  ^"^  %-^m»J' 
df-wa^r    in    local   waters,   supplying    fke^n   n^jW^^l    wi^^cSi 
infomifttion.  j\ 
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PuriDg  the  war  with  Spaiu  they  nsulered  invaluable  senr- 
"  ice  to  the  Government  of  tlie  United  Suites.  They  formed  a 
series  of  intelligfent  observers  throujifhont  the  ■v\c>rkl  and  the 
information  and  reports  feathered  by  tliem  .were  often  of  the 
highest  value  and  importance  to  those  directing  our  lullitury 
and  naval  operations. 

At  the  instonce  of  the  Secretary  of  Agric.jltvire  and  in  pur- 
suance of  the  pure  food  law  of  March  3,  100;j,  the  Deimrtment 
of  State  issued  instructions  to  consuls  recjuiring"  pronjpt  re- 
'  ports  of  the  shipment  of  food  products  to  tliis  country.  The 
character  of  these  reports  and  the  promptness  of  their  trans- 
mission to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  tlie  Department  oi'  Agri- 
culture have  been  most  gratifying  and  have  to  a  great  degree 
made  possible  an  intelligent  and  successful  enforcement  of  the 
law. 

In  their  work  in  behalf  of  our  export  trade  consular  officers 
have  shown  themselves  ver}-  efficient.  In  the  introduction  to 
the  review  of  the  world's  commerce  for  1903,  it  was  stated  by 
the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  that: 

"whatever  ixxay  be  the  defects  of  our  consular  service  it  is  at  least  show- 
inc  itself  to  be*  generally  alert  and  rosponsive  to  the  new  conditions. 
*  *  *  The  consuls  have  also  been  most  active  in  si-nding  reports  at 
frequent  Intervals  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  of  interest  to  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  world,  •  •  •  A  most  gratifying  evidence  of 
the  increasing  value  of  the  Consular  Reports  •  *  *  Is  found  in  the 
widespread  demand  for  them  on  the  part  of  colleges  and  schools  as  ref- 
erence books  in  special  courses  of  commercial  instruction.  *  *  *  In 
addition  to  the  published  reports,  the  consuls  of  late,  by  means  of  cor- 
respondence conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  State, 
have  supplied  a  great  mass  of  information  to  trade  bodies  and  business 
firms,  and  in  many  cases  have  voluntarily  exerted  themselves  In  other 
ways  to  promote  commercial  expansion.  Their  efforts  frequently  elicit 
warm  commendation  in  letters  to  the  Department  from  the  trade  interests 
thus  benefited,  and  even  when  a  consular  oflicer  lacks  other  qualifications, 
it  seldom  happens  that  he  fails  to  exhibit  the  diaracteriFtic  American 
spirit   in    'hustling'    for   businesF,    not    for   himself,    but    for  his   cfountry." 

The  activity  of  the  consuls  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  prompter  publication  and  wider  distribution  of  their  re- 
ports. In  December,  1897,  the  department,  discarding  traditions, 
began  the  daily  publication  of  such  reports  as  were  of  current 
interest.  The  result  has  far  exceeded  all  expectations  and  has 
marked  a  new  era  in  the  practical  utilization  of  consular  in- 
formation. Our  business  men  have  been  warm  in  their  praises 
for  it.  One  firm  wrote  the  department,  "attribute  our  having 
nearly  doubled  our  foreign,  trade  during  the  last  three  years 
in  great  degree  to  the  light  we  obtained  from  careful  perusal 
of  these  reports."  A  manufacturing  firm  said  respecting  the 
assistance  derived  from  the  reports,  "the  result  is  to-day  from 
30  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  of  our  entire  product  in  certain  lines 
of  hardware  we  export." 

That  this  method  of  distributing  commercial  information  is 
of  great  practical  value  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
promptly  imitated  in  part  by  both  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

Undoubtedly  a  large  i)art  of  our  commercial  progress  in  re- 
cent years  is  due  to  the  keen  business  instinct  and  activity  of 
our  consular  officers  in  pointing  the  way  to  new  markets,  and 
to  a  great  degree  is  due  to  them  the  credit  for  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  our  exports  from  $886,606,938  in  1896  to  $1,880,851,078 
in    1907 — over  $994,000,000  in  eleven  years. 

The  consular  fees  collected  have  increased  steadily,  amount- 
ing for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  to  $1,672,802.15. 
The  expenditures  for  the  consular  service  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $1,177,035.72,  making  the  net  cost  of  the  service  only 
$104,833.57. 

With  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  consular  service  a 

law  was  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President  on 

April    5,    1906,    abolishing   unofficial    fees,   providing   all    consuls 

with  fixed   salary,   requiring  the   appointment   of   Americans   to 

the  more  important  subordinate  positions,  and  creating  a  corps 

of   ins])ectors   to   inspect  each   consulate   every   two   years.      On 

Jirnr    *J7,    1906.    President    Roosevelt    issued   regulations,    in    ac- 

cordnnr*^  \vith  the  laws  enacted  by  Conp;resvi,  by  w\\Vc\\  \\\e;  \>t\tv- 

ciplos   of  civil   sei-vice   reform  have  been  extended  to  tVift  con- 

siilar   service    by    limiting    original    appointxnenta   to   t^^   V«o 
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lowest  grade8  of  tLijj  service  after  exn.mi nation  by  n  board  of 
wliicli  the  Chief  Exammwr  of  the  Civil  Service  Comnii&;s'on  is  a 
memtjer;  m|<iirin*i^  nil  the  higher  posts  to  be  fille.l  by  proitii>tioD 
of  mrn  frtJiu  the  hiwer  jafratle?*  on  the  basis  of  eSTioienry  alone; 
ami  riHiniring'  iippointment.^  io  be  ii>adc  si>  as  to  lie^ure  pro- 
portional representation  of  all  thp  States  and  Terrir.ori(*s  in 
Bthe  Bervice*  Vf>nni^  men  of  b^gh  attainmentrs  and  excellent  char-, 
^(.'ter  are  bmn^  appoint-ed  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  sterviee. 
o^ces  ar^-  beintr  nijiintained  OTi  a  better  scale,  and  in  every  wny 
the  org^viii?^ntion    has   been   vastly''    improved. 

(!)Lir  et>iisi3latea  are  on  the  whole  in  exjellent  condit'on,  both 
a^  regards  the  general  ehara^:ter  of  the  eoa.su Is  and  their  work 

I^nd  their  manner  of  pKTformin^  it,  and  it  may  j vastly  be  said 
|that  we  hiJ-ve  reason  to  eongratnlate  ourselves  upon  the  per- 
sonnel and  fdHuiency  of  the  eonsidar  scrvlee.  The  eonsular 
torps,  whiidi  snffered  grreat  dejiiora ligation  dirrini^  the  period 
^oni  1893  to  1897,  o\^ing  to  the  violent,  ill-jnd^ed,  and  \^lloleaale 
removals,  has  been  bron^it  to  its  present  stat;^  of  manifold 
usefnlncsa,  cleanness^  ^d  high  edicieney  during^  the  last  ten 
yearw.  Taken  as  a  ^vhole,  it  is  eumposo<]  of  a  hig^her  and  better 
type  of  men  than  it  han  ever  before  been  able  to  enlisit,  and  it 
is  doing-  miTeli  better  and  more  intelligent  work*  A  few  ye^ra 
ago  our  nonsnUir  service  wo^dd  hardl.y  have  challenged  t  e  emu* 
^^latioi^  of  other  countries.  To-day  it  is  rei^rardeil  by  the  best 
^authorities  abroiid  a^  the  moiigt  ellicient  organiiiatlon  of  i  s  Iciart 
^Rin  the  world  lor  Increasing  the  sale  of  goods,  for  stimnlating 
home  Industry  and  enterprise,  and  for  informing  exporters  as 
to  trade  conditions  ia  every  important  market  of  the  globe, 

ThroiTghout     the     recent     consular     reform     move^ient     in 
England    the    iVnierican    con,sidar    service    was    constautjy    held 
np    jLs    a  "model    of    what    the    British    service    shonld    be.      An       ^ 
Eiiglush  trade  jonrnal  said"  "The  United  States  ih  aheai  of  the       ■ 
^_ world  in  re^'Tird   to  rjuhdc  considar  reports,"     An   eminent  Ger-       ™ 
^wnan  authority  on  consular  matters  recently  rcfcrrerl  to  United 
^^^tatee    eonsijlar    otfiet»rs    as    "insj>eetors    of    our    exprjrts,    and 
vigilant  sentnielB  who  Epy  mit  every  tni4e  opening  or  advantage       * 
and  promptly  report  on,  it/"     They  **dlve  into  the  eeononiiQ  con* 
dition    of    thidr  districts   and   obtain    information   the    result   of 
whfeh  is  diseentible  in  the   siteatiih'   incre^sinof  expo rt^at ions  ol 
their    honit?    country*      *      *      *      ■'phe    Unite'l    States    consular 
cilReera    give    their    Gove r nine nt    better    service    hi  d    better    in- 
formation than  any  on  earth,'* 

ImpnivemcDts  have  also  been  made  in  tht*  selection  of  yoimg 
men  for  the  diplomatie  service  by  requiring  them  to  demoii- 
atrat«  their  fitness  before  a  t*oard  of  examiners.  Tlie  princi- 
ple of  promotion  for  eflieicncy  and  merit  has  t>een  consistently 
applied  in  the  diplomatie  aei'vlee. 


I 
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„  The  Anierienn  Nypitciu  of  locntini?  nmiiiirni^tfirleH  next  to 
the-  plow  ntiil  tlie  pnHtiiire  fiait  i>roiIitC4^i]  n  result  tifftttetalile 
by  the    itif ellii^vnt  iirjFtlun    of  nil    comiiLeFc^Iul    ni^tttiDHfb^-iiFant* 

If  ive  liUT*!  fi:nc>*|  lYaiceM,  tl»<*y  nre  bi.'tter  by  li^-^lni;;;  paid  lu 
l^oorl  flf^»llArHi  anil  If  wv  liiLvt^  fioor  ^^'n^te^t  tEic^y  cin^  maiJe 
poorer  hy  Itetnir  pnld  In  pttor  clo11iLr«^— :HaJ^  MeKluii^3i<-  to  dete- 
^■itlon    of   Yvurkin|2,ii]eii:p    at    Cnntoii,    l^fltl. 

'We     bitTe     eMtablifihfrrl     In     tbr     iMlnudN     a     p^nx^rnii'ii'iit     by 

kfnprii^ariff    HHiiiHit-'i]    by-    KIHplTioN*       We    are    f^teailny    Mtrlvjiim; 

I  to    trniitiforni    tblf*    into    Ht'lf-^iivf^riiiueiit    by   tli^    FlHiiiimw   a«i- 

nlMtoil    by    AaieFteaiiJi.^l*re»ldeiit    RooBevelt^A    apeeeb    accept- 

[nit    1U04    nuiiiinatton^ 

HV^  art*  the  trunteen  anil  fC'UfirdtnaM  of  tbe  vrliole  FUtptiio 
people,  and  ikecnllaFly  iif  tlie  li^^iinnifit  maHAei!*  a.nd  oiir  trnsf 
ta  not  4|tfiFbaFe;eil  iinttl  tbortt^  jiuiPisi^^M  a.Fe  i^H^eii  e<lueutlon 
■uflleieiit  tu  knovi^  I  be  If  eivil  riurbtp  fiiid  inatntala  them 
WltnffTKt  II  ttiore  ijowrrfnl  cInHH  ami  niifely  tu  exert-ifie  the 
pollt1r-»l  fFaiiehfne. — Hiiti.  Wni.  H.  Taft*  In  Mpeelal  reiiOFt  to 
thi*   PreHideut, 

Bfo  aophlHtFieR  or  Jiii.b|le|ie»i  ean  xnnlve  u\**Tc\eTf  wt  ^tT«:B.V«  a. 
t* n r r Ffi  c y  1 1* Ji  f c Ii  isi  gtnnl  for  line  a u iV  ^vlt Ve'ti  \*  \\«1  * «iV^ilVV> 
ffooif    Tor    the   otbeF.      Tbe   l»tereHi»t    o*   1».\m*¥    iti^flfc   cftV*VV».\   ^^ 

mivtmrM    ideiificftl.— Moil,     v.     W.     FalrltimUfi,     Vi*.    ^-    ^-    ^cTiw*.'=^> 

Mitred   5,   IQOO, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 


The  IVorlc  of  the  Department  of  Jastlce. 

The  effort  of  that  portion  of  the  administration  of  President 
Roosevelt  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  been  to  determine  by  careful  and  painstaking 
investigation  whetner  the  many  complaints  which  have  been 
made  of  the  violations  of  Federal  law  were  well  founded,  and 
to  present  such  violations  as  were  found  to  actually  exist  to  the 
Federal  courts  so  that  exact  justice  might  be  done;  that  no 
violator  of  the  Federal  statutes  might  escape  due  punishment; 
but  at  the  same  time  that  frivolous  and  unfounded  prosecutions 
ipight  be  avoided  and  that  the  machinery  of  the  Federal  power 
might  not  be  used  to  further  the  end  of  private  litigants.  The 
success  of  certain  proceedings  against  persons  and  corporations 
for  acts  in  restraint  of  trade  forbidden  by  the  Sherman  Act, 
so-called,  naturally  led  to  appeals  to  the  Departiuent  of  Justice 
for  Federal  procedure  in  a  very  large  nuinber  of  cases,  and  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Justice  has  been  as  largely  in  deter- 
mining which  of  such  complaints  indicated  actual  violations  of 
the  law  as  in  prosecuting  offenses  found  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. There  has  been  a  uniform  application  of  the  rule  that 
proceedings  should  only  be  brought  when  some  public  interest 
was  involved  or  some  public  benefit  to  be  secured.  The  Depart- 
ment has  been  careful  to  see  that  no  litigation  has  received  its 
sanction,  or  been  participated  in  by  the  Government,  in  -which 
the  foregoing  was  not  the  fact,  and  has  been  interested  only  in 
an  impartial  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  this  law  and  other 
Federal  statutes. 

Prosecutions  Under   Sherman   Act  and   Interstate     Contmeree 

LiavFs. 

It  has  been  the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  defend 
the  soundness  of  the  position  taken  by  it  in  matters  relating 
to  prosecutions  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  so-called, 
and  also  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  by  carrying  pro- 
ceedings thus  inaugurated  through  the  various  courts  and  to  a 
final  determination  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  the  constant  endeavor  of  the  Department  to  have  the 
material  questions  involved  settled  as  soon  as  practicable,  and 
to  this  end  it  has  moved  to  advance  cases,  and  has  been  insist- 
ent upon  the  prosecution  of  the  various  appeals  and  interme- 
diate steps  involved.  The  result  has  been  a  definition  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  many  aspects  of  the  Sherman  Law,  and  a 
series  of  decisions  under  which  further  proceedings  in  enforce- 
ment of  this  law  can  be  taken  with  reasonable  hope  of  success; 
the  facts  in  each  case  being  determined  by  a  thorough,  and  fre- 
quently expensive,  examination  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Details  of  the  Work  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the 
Enforcement  of  Law  with  Reference  to  Corporations  will  he 
Found  Under  the  Chapter  Entitled  *' Regulation  of  Corpor* 
ations. 

Enforcement   of   the  Naturalisation   Act. 

Among  the  several  recent  salutary  Federal  enactments  stand- 
ing to  the  credit  of  the  Republican  administration  of  national 
affairs  is  the  Naturalization  Act,  which  went  into  effect  June 
29,  1906.  The  terms  of  this  Act  proviile  for  representation  of  the 
United  States  at  hearings  held  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  suitability  of  aliens  for  admission  to  American  citizenship. 
The  duty  of  representing  the  United  States  in  this  Important 
function  devolves  upon  the  Department  of  Justice,  and,  as  a  mere 

840 
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ytro  fortttfj  apiJt^ariinc'f  without  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  each 
rase,  exe*fpt  as  tliey  appeared  in  court*  wonld  be  of  little  value* 
a  sy&teni  of  examination  lias  been  developed  tmdt^r  tha  Depart- 
ment of  JiTKtit^e  by  \\hit"h  evOrry  application  for  natural  i/atioD 
is  effectivf*]y  fstTUtini^ed.  The  great  Imon  of  Anierican  citizenship 
shoiilcl  iHjt,  It  is  ai^reed,  be  conferred  except  upon  those  who  ai?e 
worthy  of  the  privileges  it  bestows  and  who  can  inalfe  an  ade- 
quate Vcturn  in  the  character  and  quality  of  their  acta  as  citi* 
^ens.  for  the  confidence  which  they  have  enjoyed*  It  is  recog'- 
iiized  that  the  lj<?st  ctire  for  undesirable  citizens  is  to  apply  s\Teh 
teKts  as  will  develop  the  fact  of  their  undeairabflity  before  they 
haN'e  been  added  to  the  votings  strength  of  the  country.  In  their 
examination  of  the  claims  of  aliens  for  citiitenshlp,  the?  officials 
^if  the  Depai-tment  of  Jn^tiee  have  not  only  been  able  to  s^ecure 
the  rejection  of  tho  applications  of  undesirabie  persons,  but 
they  have  been  able  to  assist  in  the  natural izat jot;  of  aliens 
whose  addition  to  the  body  politic  is  desirable,  and  thi^y  have 
aLso  been  able  to  si^cure  the  cmicellation  of  certiftcat.es  of  nat- 
ural i;?ation  formerly  obtained  by  aliens  before  the  present  law* 
\^'ellt  Into  effect*  Too  higli  an  estimate  cannot  be  put  upon  the 
value  of  a  careful  scrnti ny  and  examination  of  ap|>lic4itionK  for 
natnralis^ation.  ]Many  of  the  ills  w^hich  threaten  the  politicalj 
social  and  economic  affairs  of  the  United  Stat^^s  at  the  present 
time  may,  in  all  probaluHty,  be  checked  by  the  denial  of  eitizen- 
ahip  to  those  who,  from  ig^norance,  imperfect  trainings  or  per^ 
verted  vie-ws^  are  likely  to  become  additions  to  ig-norant*  venal, 
or  vicious  classes  of  voters  constitntiTi^  a  constant  temptation  to 
J  undesirable  political  nictljods  from  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be 
■swayed  by  tho^e  considerations  and  arjGrnnients  which  are  sue- 
"t'cssfuly  addressed  to  the  reason  of  the  thousands  of  naturalized 
cttLKena  now  fully  in  accord  and  sympathy  with  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  To  these  the 
new^  natural  illation  law  and  the  work  trf  the  Department  of 
Just  fee  as  a  meanjTof  assistance  in  aecuring-  American  citizen- 
ship are  guaranties  that  such  citizenship*  once  attained,  will 
not  be  cheapened  and  depreciated  by  a  too  easy  access  nndet 
unfair,  imequab  and  inequitable  conditions, 

^Ii:ndell   thv   LuHery   SwlndleN^ 
The  Administration  of  President  Roosevelt  has  seen  the  Una) 
destruction   of  the   lotteries   which   had  for  years   been,   in  the 
opinion  of  the  lar^e  uiaj*>rlty  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
a  ffreat  national  evil.     Although  lej^islation  vins  paased  in  1893 
intended  to  erudicate  ihis  immorality,  by  reason  of  delays  in- 
cident to  litigation  and  to  various  evasions,  on  the  part  of  those 
interested  in  the  lottery  business,  the  Governinent  was  not  able 
until  1903  to  put  effective  measures  into  operation  for  the  ter- 
mination  of  the  illeg"al   transactions   involved*     In    1003   a  fav- 
■  fjrable  decision  was  secured  from  ths2  Supreme  Court  and  until 
11907.  one  device  after  another  was  disclosed  by  the  active  in* 
testig'ations  of  the  Secret  Service,  and  terminated  by  prompt  and 
Vig-orous   prosecutions  by  the  Department  of  Ju8tice>  until,   in 
May   of   the   year   last   mentioned,   complete    cases    were    made 
against  the  officers  of  the  Honduras  National  Lottery  Company, 
the    successor   of   the   I.ouisiana    State    Lottery   Company.      The 
liinterests  involved,  for  the  first  time,  ackuowledi^-ed  their  defeat, 
und  without  con  testing-  the  cases,  pleaded  guilty  >  paid  fines  ag- 
Lpregatinir   $264,700,   and  agreed  to  r-o  out  of  business  and  aiir- 
l^ender  all  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  Comimny  to  the  Govern- 
ment  for  dcstructifin.     This  was  the  company  which  had  been 
Eloing^  the  very  larpe  jiroportion  of  the  lottary  business  in  the 
(Itntry,  and  which  had  been  able*  by  various  secret  devices,  to 
tinue  in  business,  althouj^h  at  a  con.stantly  increasing  expense 
^sk.     11* e  result  of  this  successful  prosecution  terminated 
Ihe  last  of  the  lottery  operations,  which  had  a  widespread  field, 
3.nd  the  warfare  of  the  administration  has  ended  in  a  complete 
Ivictory  over  the  chief  organization  conducting  such  a  business* 
|%n  organization  which   at  one  time    deemed  itself  almost    im- 
"-prt*gnable  on  account  of  the  resourc^isi  a\i4  \ti'^\xfcticfe  ^A  \?cvia.  ^^^- 
uonm  interajfted* 
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Kiiforceniciit  of   the   Land    La^va. 

The  vi;>-(>r<>iis  and  impartial  eiirorciMiiont  of  the  land  laws  of 
the  L'jiitiMl  St:itrs  which  lias  iiiarkcMl  the  present  Administration 
has  l>i'(>ii.  and  is  bclii^.  carrifMl  on  without  cessation,  and  erery 
means  at  the  (lispo.^ition  of  tl»e  (ioviM-nnieht  is  being-  utilized  to 
recover  hinds  fraiidnU'ntly  ol)tained  from  the  United  States.  Ai 
a  result  of  the  proceedinfis  so  far  completed,  $502,736.92  has 
been  recovered  in  judgments.  $57,587.37  in  lines,  and  1,177,836 
acres  of  land  have  betMi  returned  to  the  public  domain,  while  the 
amounts  in  lands  and  money  involved  in  proceeding's  now  pend* 
mg  will  far  exceed  the  figures  al>o\'e  given.  In  four  cases  in 
Colorado  demurrers  as  to  indictments  were  sustained  by  the 
lower  court  and  ap|)eals  from  this  decision  will  be  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  under  a  law  passed  by  a  Kepublican  Congress 
giving  the  United  States  a  privileg«.»  not  previously  possessed 
by  it  of  taking  appt*als  in  eriminal  cast»s  on  points  of  law.  While 
the  tendency  of  these  appeals  has  the  result  of  temporarily  post- 
poning the  trial  of  criminal  i)roceediugs  in  Some  cases,  active 
litigation  is  being  carried  on  wherever  civil  suits  are  deemed  to 
be  desirable  to  recover  lands  alleged  to  have  been  fraudulently 
secured  from  the  United  States.  Safeguards  to  the  acquirement 
of  the  public  lands  have  Ix^en  increased,  so  that  adequate  returns 
are  being  secured  and  will  be  secured  hereafter  from  all  those 
who  acquire  public  lauds  from  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  l)e])artnient  of  Justice  had 
been  engaged  in  the  active  investigation  of  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  holders  of  the  titles  of  lands  involved  in 
certain  railroad  land  grants  in  the  Northwestern  States.  The 
Oregon  and  California  Kailroad  Company,  among  others,  was 
granted  certain  tracts  of  land  in  aid  of  its  railroad  under  con- 
ditions that  it  should  sell  the  land  thus  granted  to  bona  fide 
settlers  in  tracts  of  not  more  than  IGO  acres  at  a  price  not  to 
exceed  $2.50  an  acre.  Complaints  were  mad%  to  the  Department 
that  the  Company  had  refused  to  sell  a  certain  portion  of  this 
land  according  to  the  terms  of  the  grant,  and  that  it  had  sold 
other  portions  in  larger  tracts  and  for  greater  sums  than  above 
named.  In  order  to  properly  test  the  rights  of  the  Government 
and  the  duties  of  the  holders  of  the  lands  it  became  necessary 
to  secure  from  the  Congress  certain  additional  legislation  which 
was  promptly  passed  by  virtue  of  the  Republican  majority  in 
both  Houses  and  ample  anthority  given  the  Attorney  General  for 
a  thorough  test  of  the  many  difficult  cjnestions  involved.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  proposed  that  these  proceedings  shall  be  con- 
ducted so  that  there  shall  be  no  serious  disturbance  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  conditions  within  the  States  in  which  these 
lands  lie. 

Proceedln]|t:s    Avainst    Peonagre. 

Commercial  greed  is  not  localized,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  in 
certain  States  which  have  been  dominated  by  political  tenets 
opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Republican  party,  a  peculiarly 
obnoxious  form  of  this  vice  has  been  stimulated  by  legislation. 
In  the  solid  South,  so-called,  it  has  l>een  possible,  by  reason  of 
State  statutes  on  the  subject  of  personal  debts,  to  hold  large 
numbers  of  people  to  enforced  labor  with  the  result,  as  showii 
by  developments  in  courts  of  justice,  that  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren have  been  reduced  to  and  kept  In  that  condition  of  slavery 
known  as  peonage,  a  condition  involving  evils  as  great  as  those 
involved  in  chattel  slavery,  even  though  the  characteristics  of 
the  two  forms  of  bondage  arc  not  identical.  The  slavery  which 
has  been  fonnd  to  exist  is  not  confined  to  persons  of  the  negro 
race,  but  has  included  a  large  number  of  white  persons,  many  of 
whom  are  alleged  to  Jiave  been  decoyed  into  the  localities  where 
peonage  was  ijracticed  by  false  promises  and  representations. 
Under  sections  5525  and  5526  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  constitut- 
ing holding  in  slavery  or  peonage  an  oflPense  against  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  consequence  of  the  nnmerons  com- 
plaints received,  the  Department  of  Justice  has,  during  the  pre- 
Bent  adminisitratio'n.  undertaken  a  thorough  it\ve.Ht\?^aV\o^  of  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  various  forms  of  labor  aw  A.  xw^w^tTy  Va. 
remote  portions  of  certain  Southern  States,  wiUv  t\\e  xeaviVY.  t^iSbV 
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Am  a  coTtseqiieTire  of  the  agitation  produced,  and  the  pposecntions 
STiKtained  in  the  Tederal  courts,  ths.s  evil  has  been  siikstantially 
checked  and  a  healthful  pnliUi!  opinion  cn^ritad  in  the  dipeetion 
of  the  re|)eal  5f  the  laws  under  which  peonage  became  possiljle, 
lia  coTinefrtiou  with  the  invest ig'ations  into  t!u*  faf^t*3  surround- 
ing conditions  of  peon^i^^e,  it  h;is  been  developetl  that  this  offense 
against  the  Fediu*al  law.s  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  violations 
of  the  contract  labor  laws,  and  that  a  systematic  importation  of 
ulieus  had  found  its  outlet  in  the  utilization  of  labijr  thus  im- 
ported under  conditions  whk'h  resulted  in  the  forcible  rentric- 
tion  of  aliens  within  labor  camps  and  cli^irg^es  ntjain^st  them  of 
indebtedness  for  current  support  which,  added  to  the  cost  of  their 
passage  to  this  country,  made  a  sum  tot^l  which  it  wtis  almost 
hopeless  that  they  should  discharge.  While  it  is  true  that  it 
has  not  been  possible  i:o  obtain  eon/lctions  on  some  of  the  in- 
die tm<*tits  whkh  have  bt*en  secured*  this  failure  has  been,  In 
large  part,  due  to  local  influences  and  ci re uni stances  and  the 
result  of  the  convictions  which  have  been  obtained  was  a-wjiole- 
sate  release  of  persons  w^ho  had  lie  en  lield  to  involuntary  servi- 
tude under  the  plea  of  requlrlniT-  thcni  to  pay  their  debts,  such 
debts!,  it  must  be  remembered^  being-  frequently  made  up  of 
exorbitant  and  unju5;t  ehargres.  This  method  of  securing-  labor 
has  been  ellectively  restricted,  if  not  wholly  suppressed,  by  the 
activity  of  the  Administration,  and  the  investigations  and  efforts 
to  punish  those  involved  in  these  infractions  of  the  Federal  laws 
are  being  continued  and  will  be  continued  by  the  present 
ministration. 
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Tte  tiAtl<iiial  credit  Iji  of  two  pi^rttiannnt  iniprtrtiwiee  ana 
aotbins:  Hfionld  1»c  done  to  tfirnlHli  or  liiinoir  It,— Hon  IV.  Me- 
Klnlejr,    in    H«iibo    Of    Rcprenentatlv^H,    Afiril    Iti^    ISTS. 

I  Hill  Pr^i^ldent  of  all  tUe  people  of  the  lJnlt*-il  ^tateN, 
Trltltoitt  reAiit-i1  tv  err  eel,  eolor,  blrtlltnlH'C^^*  occ'upnllon^  or 
Boetnl  condition.  My  aim  lit  to  lio  ecinnl  nnd  exnet  Jn«tlce 
an  AtnAns  tti«m  all.— PreMldeat  RooMe^c^lt.  In  A  utate^m^ut  t« 
exeditlve    eounell    Ainei*leun     Federation     of    Labor,     Se]»t.    20, 

'  A  rAtlroail  coniitany  enp;a|i|:ed  En  Intemtate  eom  mercer 
■lioalcl  not  be  iiepniltted,  tbt^refore,  to  l«iine  ntoek  or  l»ondii 
and  pnt  tliem  on  nale  In  the  market  creept  after  a  certifleatc 
by  tbe  Intc-rHtnte  eoniinerce  coinnilfinlon  thiftt  the  iieecirltleii 
are  iBnued  wltli  the  apjirovnl  of  tbe  comnilimlon  for  a  leiirlti-> 
mate  railroad  pnrpowe.— IIoti.  "Wm,  H.  Taft«  at  ColnnibnH,  Oblo. 

Paused  Dt  the  tontanee  of  Mr.  HooHevelt,  It  (tbe  Rnle  la^v) 
Htandn  a»  a  iooniiio<-nt  to  tbe  prlnelple  T.vliieb  be  bas  In- 
ccHHiintly  malntnlned  In  Hiieecli  nnd  aetlan^  that  the  laiTH 
mnnt  he  ho  made  that  tbey  ean  be  enforced  a«  wc-ll  affalniit 
tbe  Hind  of  the  ivealthy  and  tbe  pfiTrerfnl  an  ui^alniit  tbove 
of  Jbe   poor-— Hon.   Win.   M,   Taft^  at   Columbnit,   Ohio, 

Mri.  Brynn  askiJi  m^  i<«'hat  1  vfoold  do  ivlth  the  trnvt^r  I 
anHTver  thttt  1  VFOUId  rentrnla  utitavvfot  trnfflN  irtlb  all  the 
efficiency  of  tninnetlve  prorenii  and  A^oiild  pun  lull  with  all 
tbe  pei-erl ty  of  crlnifntil  proweeatlon  every  nttentpt  am  the 
part  of  ai^^tt related  eapUal  tbruuffh  the  Illegal  meann  I  have 
described  to  MnppreaH  eonipctltlon.— Hon,  lATni.  H.  Taft*  at 
Colambnii*    Ohi^. 

Yoii  mnRt  face  tbe  faet  that  only  barm  I'Pill  come  from  a 
propuMltfon  to  atiuek  tbe  HO-called  tri^tn  tn  a  Trindlctlve 
spirit  by  meaiuren  eooeelved  Holely  nltb  ii  dettlrc  of  burthitu: 
thcm^  ^rltboot  regard  an  l#>  wb ether  or  not  illHerlmlnntfon 
[nbonld  be  made  hefi^veeii  the  jKiiod  and  evil  la  them,  and 
'  vrltboai  even  any  rCK:nrd  aM  to  vrh ether  n  neeeRNary  pieiioenee 
of  I  be  uetlou  Yvonld  be  tbe  hnrtlai^  of  other  IntereMtH. — Presi- 
dent   HooMCTelt    at    CInclnnntt,    f^^ept.    '20,    lf>0^.    ^ 

f'^vcry  one  Trtio   knovrit  nnytblnjj'  iihont   tbe  manasrement  of 
Jllronfln  Icaows  tifcat  there  has  licen  a  revolotlon  in  re»peet  to 
[tlieir  obedience  to  the   la«v.      No   loujiger  are  #in^clai    itrlvilcKeM 

graatefl  ttt  tlie  feiv— no  16nt;:er  are  Hecret  rebnte«  eittendcd  to 
iiilfl  nj»  tlie  nionoifoly  of  tbe  trnntK.  Tbe  rnilroadM  are  oper- 
'  xtInK  TivHbin  tbe  IftTv,  and  tbe  rnliroud  direetorw  nnd  otHeem 
l-and  ■tocRholiler!!  onv^ht  to  rlne  ml  nnd  call  bleHneit  tbe  men 
Ivibo  are  rcAponnible  for  tbe  ptiMAfiire  of  tbe  Kate  bill.— 
[Hon.   1¥ni.   H.   Tafl,   at   Hnniinjt    City,    Mo. 

It  vfou'd  he  bard  to  find  In  laadern  tlTaes  a  Yn^ttev  c^-sMwtvi'Vife 
o/  M^t^t'eranfitl   eoni4trnetl ve   fttateNman»\^li«   Uin-i*    ^^^^    ^^^*^^  *^^^ 
re|trejreafatfve#   bave   fflven   to  tlte  PUiliiiliVi*^   \n\aAvA* *—*-««* J 
dent  Htfomeirelt  at   Peoviaenee,   R-   1,|    AuK^vt  ^^»  vaw'St- 
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THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 


ITS    EFFICIENT   AlfD   ECONOMICAL    ADMINIS TllATlOW, 

Splendid    Record   of    Ihe   Armj    ft»    Mllllnry    and    Civil    Public 
Servsntv,    rioiiec^rMt    iind    HnmiixiitiirliiUA* 

The  events  of  the  imst  dei^ade  have  brought  the  War  De- 
partment into  gr^at  prominence.  The  war  with  Spain  a»d 
conditions  growing  oot  of  It  enonnon.sJy  enlarged  the  duties 
at  this  Department,  thrusting  new  and  unusual  responsibilities 
upon  it  and  widening  the  field  of  its  operation  until  it  now 
extends  more  than  half-^vay  arovind  the  world — from  Cuba  and 
Porto  Eico  off  our  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Philippine  Islands 

■  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  8,000  miles  from  our  Pacific^ 
coaBt* 
The  work  of  the  War  Department  throughout  all  this  history- 
making  period  has  been  tremendous  in  mass,  varied  and  excep- 
tional in  character.  The  armies  of  the  United  States  from  VaMey 
Forge  to  Santiago  have  been  the  bulwark  of  the  natiori^  and 
their  historic  deeds  are  cherished  with  pride  by  every  Ameri- 
can heart.  In  the  winaing  of  the  great  West  the  army  bore  a 
memorable  and  indispensable  part.  By  its  achievements  in  the 
Philippineis,  in  Cuba  and  in  Porto  Hico.  where  it  serve^i  first  as 
soldiers  and  afterwards  as  civil  administrators,  it  has'  added  a 
brilliant  and  unique  chapter  to  our  annals.  How  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  this  trying  epoch  have  been  met  and  diseharged 
by  the  Witr  Department  and  the  Army*  what  splendid  Work  our 
soldiers  have  done  for  humanity  and  the  flag,  and  what  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  military  service  to  strengthen 
the  conn  try  *s  defenses  and  its  preparedness  for  war^  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  briefly  to  describe* 

^f  The  "WwiT  with  Spain, 

Juat  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War  the  strength  oi 
the    regular   army    was    about    2B,04O   enlisted    men    and    2,143 

■  oflficerB,  Under  the  President's  first  and  second  calls  for  troops 
in  April  and  May,  1898,  the  strength  of  the  ariay,  including' 
regulars  and  volunteers,  vvas  quickly  increased  to  UilOB  officers 
and  263^00  enlisted  men.     Meanwhile,  before  it  moved    as  au 

■  army,  the  war  with  Spain  had  practically  been  ended  w  ith  an  in- 
vading array  or  expeditionary  force  of  less  than  seventeen  thou- 
sand officers  and  meuj  who  had  become  master  of  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  though  there  were  stationed  on  the  island  at  that  time 
80,000  veteran  Spanish  soldiers,  who,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  w^ere  regarded  as  the  hard- 
ened remnants  of  the  army  of  SlOjOOO  men  which  Spain  had 
sent  in  the  attempt  to  dominate  Cuba. 

■  DlCftciilt   TanlcB   FutlowtiiiF   tbe  'Wii.r  with    Spain. 

The  war  with  Spain  ended,  the  next  three  years  under 
President  McKinley  were  marked  by  the  most  extranrdimu*y 
conditions  involving  careful  and  arduous  administration  of 
the  War  Department.  Instantly,  withoi3t  preparation,  design, 
or  desire  the  United  States  as  a  conquering  nation  had  become 
suddenly  saddled  with  the  duty  of  governing  three  different 
sections'  of  fpreign  countries,  disconnectedly  situated  in  two 
hemispheres,  and  which,  by  reason  of  their  different  peoples 
find  varying  tradttions  and  customs,  presented  political  proh- 
lenris  and  complications  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  ^ 
In  meeting  this  emergency  the  President  found  himself  ^H 
charged  not  only  with  the  constittitional  powers  of  the  execu-'*^l 

•    tive,  but  charged  also  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  newly  de- 
reloped  condiijons  >vith    the   obligations   of   all    three   of   the 
usimllr  divided  duties  of  state^the  leg\slal\ve  aivtl  ii\\d\v\\^l  m 
additfon    to    th&    executive*      His   Bectetar^    ot   VJar  \v«,4  1\i^t\ 
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necessarily  to  be  a  man  capable  of  acting-  for  him  in  tbe  ini- 
meclfate  supervision  of  all  military  affairs,  for  in  tlie  begin- 
nings of  the  government  <if  the  newly  acquired  territory  the 
War  Secretary  was  not  only  required  to  frame  and  prescribe 
the  laws,  but  was  calletl  tipou  llliewise  to  interpret  and  eaforce 
them. 

In  the  beg^inumg'  of  the  i^ew  and  anomalous  conditions  that 
jjr*>vinled,  the  Sucre  tai^  of  War  was  virtually  the  framer  of 
three  separate  governments  for  three  dilTerent  alien  people,  a 
tusk  so  well  accomplished  that  in  a  little  more  than  three 
jears  the  Cubans  were  enabled  to  hoist  their  owa  flag  as  a 
-separate  and  independent  nation^  while  the  Porto  Ricans  and 
the  Filipinos  were  quickly  permitted  to  enjoy  civil  forms  of 
government  with  only  a  mere  fractional  element  of  military 
control,  witliout  the  cost  of  a  dollar  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  except  for  the  money  paid  in  salaries  to  Federal 
DfHcers. 


Cliliitir  He  lief    KxpedHiott. 
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I  Tbe  UTarlc  in  tli«  Phlllpvines, 

After  the  close  o£  hostiUtfea  with  Spain  it  became  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which  eontinued  with  unvarying  success  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  troops  until  the  Filipino  insurgents  dwindled 
into  mere  hands  #f  guerillas,  who  finally  fT:ave  up  their  arms 
_     and  surrendered    when^  on  March  21,  l&Ol,  Agninaldo  was  cap- 

■  tured. 

B  There  !b  no  prouder  or  more  honorable  page  in  the  history 
H  of  our  army  than  that  covering  the  period  of  its  suppression 
^  of  the   Filipino  insurreetioo.     Although   the   campaign   against 

■  the  organized  Filipino  troops  was  swift  and  short,  lasting  only 
P   abont  a  year,  the  guerilla  warfare  that  ensued  carried  on  bV 

the  various  bodies  of  insnr rectos  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
islands^  covering  an  extensive  area  of  operations*  required  a 
degree  of  zefel  and  labor  on  the  part  of  our  army  seldom^  if  ■ 
ever  before,  experienced  by  any  military  troops  hi  the  eiVil-  ■ 
i'^ert  world.  Scattered  over  the  vast  expanse  of  territory  our  ™ 
seventy  thousand  soldiers  that  were  at  one  time  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  were  distributed  at  nearly  six  hundred  stations; 
large  pursuing  columns  were  also  undergoing  untold  hardships, 
generals  and  private  soldiers  all  alike  without  regard  to  rank 
for  a  great  part  of  the  time  carrying  their  own  rations  and  pos- 
sessing no  other  camp  equipage  than  the  half  shelter  tent  or 
rubber  blanket  carried  on  the  person.  It  is  difficult  to  convey 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  these  military  operations  in 
the  Philippines  or  the  strain  upon  the  physical  endurance  of  our 
soldiers,  who  for  the  ffrst  time  in  the  array's  career  were  ex- 
periencing the  sickening  and  debilitating  service  in  the  tropics^ 
marching  over  flooded  rice  fletds,  wading  through  dangerous 
swollen  streams,  crossing  angry  rivers  on  improvised  rafts, 
often  under  hostile  fire — all  this  without  the  usual  place  of 
rest   in    camp,  without   shelter   from    rain    or    sun,   and   often 

•  without  cooked  food.  M 

Wberever  the  permanent  ocenpation  of  our  troops  wai  ex-    I 
tended  in  the  Philippine  Islands  civil  law  was  qnickly  ptit  in 
force,  courts  were  organized,  and  the  most  learned  and  com- 

Ipetent  native  lawyers  appointed  to  preside  over  them.  A  sys- 
tem  of  education  was  introduced  in  1899,  and  in  that  year  the 
Secretary  of  War  reported  to  Congress  that  a  greater  number 
of  good  schools^  offering  facilities  for  primary  instruction,  then 
existed  in  the  Philippines  than  at  any  previons  time  in  their 
history. 


I 


In  June,  1900,  conditions  became   so   seriously  threatening 
1  In  China  that  the  United  States,  though  reluctant  to  take  any 
Intrusive  part  in  the   affairs  of  that  vast  country,  was  cotil- 
pel  led  to  send  a  regiment  of  United  States  intatilt^'^  Ivovtv^-a.-w^'t^^ 
wJth  suitable  transportation^  med\cal  o^c^t^,  a.Ts^  -t'&,^\?t  tv^Vou^ 
j  g^mSf  under  instructions  to  the  cotflTIia"Vld\1^¥^   o^^^t  ^^^  jf'*^^^ 
Iwiih    the   Admiral    convmanding    the    A.-meT\ca.Tv   ^^'^^-r^*^^* 
ind    to   report   to   th«    United   States   ^\Ti\B^^^    ^^  ^^"^^ 
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such  duty  as  might  be  deemed  necessary  in  the  protection  of  the 
lives  of  American  citizens  in  China.  Not  only  had  the  United 
States  Legation  at  Pekin  been  attacked,  tv)g-ether  with  the  Lega- 
tion buildings  of  other  powers,  but  the  United  States  Legation, 
together  with  those  of  other  foreign  powers,  were  actually  be- 
sieged and  the  German  Amiiassador  at  Pekin  was  reported  to 
have  been  murdered.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  second  com- 
bined expeditionary  force  to  Pekin  became  necessary,  forming 
an  allied  army  of  all  the  great  powers  and  including  our  own 
military  force  under  command  of  Major-General  Chaffee,  or- 
dered there  to  protect  our  citizens  and  our  Legation  against 
the  murderous  assaults  of  the  so-called  "Boxers,"  whom  the 
Chinese  government  had  acknowl(?(lged  and  proved  itself  utterK 
unable  to  control  or  subdue.  The  splendid  results  that  followed 
this  display  of  American  force  and  the  assertion  of  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  participate  with  the  great  powers  of 
the  world  in  Oriental  matters  have  all  become  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  country.  The  total  military  strength  of  the 
expedition  in  China  numbered  4:\6  otticers  and  15,018  enlisted 
men,  besides  2,000  marines. 

Telesrapli  and  Cable  Lilnes  Constructed  by  tbe  SIgrnal  Corpa 
in  C'abu  and  the  i'hiiipplneH. 

Upon  entering  the  Philippine  Islands  the  American  army 
found  practically  no  telegraph  lines  in  existence.  The  few  land 
lines  that  had  been  constructed  in  the  Viscayan  Islands,  were 
early  destroyed  by  the  natives,  as  were  many  of  those  in  Luzon 
during  the  retreat  of  the  insurgents.  Immediately  flying 
lines  were  laid  to  follow  the  advance  of  the  troops,  and 
these  were  succeeded  by  j;erma^ient  lines  built  and  repaired 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances  through  an  unknown 
pountry,  generally  devoid  of  roads,  and  where  the  trailiq 
through  the  jungle,  difficult  at  all  times,  were  almost  impassable 
during  the  prolonged  storms  of  the  rainy  season.  ^ 

Added  to  these  difficulties  were  the  incessant  efforts  of  tliQ 
insurgents  to  interru})t  communications;  their  persistent  and 
annoying  attacks,  and  frequent  ambuscades  of  small  parties 
which   cost  the   lives   of  many   valuable  men. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  of  over  5,000  miles  of  land 
lines  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  army  was  early  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  laying  and  maintaining  a  system  of  inter- 
island  cables,  which,  following  the  rapid  advance  of  American 
troops  and  the  extension  of  American  ideas,  could  alone  furnish 
the  means  by  which  military  operatitms  and  civil  control  could 
be  executed  amidst  the  islands  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United 
States.  As  a  consequence,  the  signal  corps  of  the  army  was 
called  upon  to  enter  a  new  field  of  endeavor.  It  was  com- 
pelled to  fit  up  for  sea  service  and  to  maintain  cable  ships  and 
smaller  boats;  to  have  manufactured  in  accordance  with  its 
own  specifications,  and  to  inspect,  hundreds  of  miles  of  deep 
sea  and  other  cables;  and  finaliy  to  lay  and  operate  these 
cables  in  the  then  almost  unknown  waters  of  the  Philippines. 
All  of  this  was  effectively  accomplished  and  there  is  hardly 
a  section  of  the  world  where  so  intricate  a  network  of  sub- 
marine telegraph  exists.  ^ 

The  lines  of  communication  embraced  5,108  miles  of  per- 
manent land  lines  and  1,326  miles  of  submarine  cables;  a  total 
of  6,434  miles  of  telegraph,  telephone,  and  cable  communication 
in  regions'  where  for  the  most  part  the  telegraph  had  there- 
tofore never  been  seen.  The  extension  of  this  telegraph  system 
in  three  years  of  American  occupation  was  far  greater  than  it 
was  during  the  entire  previous  period  of  Spanish   occupation. 

Upon  the  occupation  of  Cuba  by  the  American  Army,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1899,  the  old  telegraph  system  was  found  to  have  almost 
disappeared.     It  therefore  became  one  of   the  most  important 
of  the  early  duties  of  the  army  of  occupation  to  build  or  restore 
the  lines,    so   that   the  first   duty   of   the   Signal   Corps   was   to 
provide  commuuication    between   division  "headqwaTtfeTs  awd  t^^a 
various  posts,    garrisons,    camps,    and   impoTtant  cities.     M.\at- 
wards  the  task  of  constructing  this  system  troixi  cue  end  ol  Oi>Mb 
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to  tiie  other  was  undei'talteii.  B^^  April  1,  lfi99,  thei-e 
was  completed  a  system  of  3,5t)y  miles,  equipped  with 
modern  applianeeis  and  latest  method^^  and  consisting  of 
nine  lines  Avhii^h  crossed  the  island  from  north  to  south, 
and  one  trunk  line  running  tbitHrgh  the  center  of  the 
island  from  Pi7iar  del  Rio.  in  the  wi^st,  via  Habana  and  Santiago^ 
to  Baracoaj  in  the  east.  The  centfal  line  from  Habana  to  San- 
tiago, ctmipleted  m  about  three  months,  was  a  work  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  Cnba,  which  the  Spaniards  had  appar- 
ently never  even  ventured  to  iTndertake,  The  Commanding 
General  in  Habana  had  coinmnnication  with  every  point  of  im- 
portance in  Cnba,  and  the  Ytiriovis  camps  and  garrisons  had 
been  providfrl  with  their  local  f;yst.ems  of  comiiinni cations.  At 
the  time  of  the  tnuisfer  of  affairs  to  the  Cnhan  Government* 
May  20,  1902,  I  his  t^table  and  permanent  system  had  been  ex- 
tended from  Snn  J  nan  y  ifartinez,  at  the  western  end  of  the 
island,  to  Cape  May  si,  on  the  extreme  eastern  end,  eiti  bracing 
3,500  miles  of  wires  and  giving  communication  to  everj"^  town* 
cityi  or  seaport  of  importance  in  Ciiha. 

RedsctloD  of  the  ArniT^. 

Active  military  operations  on  the  part  of  the  Uniteil  St^ites 
having  heen  completed,  the  War  Department  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  the  reduction  of  the  military  estalSlii^hment,  The 
provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  nf  April  2:3 jjd  and  SEith, 
;i898,  providing  for  the  increiise  of  the  army  In  the  beginning 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  required  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  the 
entire  volunteer  force  should  bt*  discharged  from  further  mili- 
tary service  and  the  ai^my  reduced  to  a  peare  basis.  Thus  it 
became  neees«ary  foin*  months*  aft-yr  its  mobili/^tioii  to  dis- 
charge the  entire  volunteer  forcf%  which  in  August,  1698,  con- 
Bisted  of  5,216  officer.^  and  110.202  men,  leaving  for  all  the  dnty 
which  the  army  had  then  to  perform  in  the  United  State^s»  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  only  2.^2-4  officers  and 
61,444  enlisted  men  of  the  then  author ized  regular  army,  but 
this  nnmber  wa8  by  Acts  of  Congress  Hnbseqneat!^-  increased  to 
65,000    regnlars   and    ^'1,000    volunteers. 

On  Febrnary  2.  I90i,  an  act  was  passed  to  increase  tlie  eiR- 
cfency  of  the  permanent  mllilarv  estalilishment,  anthorr^iing 
|.he  President  to  maintain  a  re^ubir  army  aecfjrding  to  the 
ejci^eney  of  the  time^  ftom  a  mininnim  of  5D,131  t(D  ^  ma^iianm 

of  ioo,oba 

The  Improvement  of  conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
'the  spring  and  snmraer  of  l^^Ol  made  it  nn necessary  to  main- 
tain  the  maximum   strength   of   tlie   army   authorized   by  law, 

.and  on  May  8th  of  that  year  an  order  was  made  flxing  thei 
Tednced  strength  of  the  several  organi  nations  in  a  mniiner 
to  place  the  ai^'^reg'ate  enlisted  strength  of  the  army,  incl ad- 
fug  all  staff  departments,  at  77,337. 

In  1903  the  amny  wns  reduced  to  the  minimum  allowed  by 
law,  and  even  thnt  nwnimum  number  was  further  reduced  on 
recount  of  discharges  for  various  reasons,  which  left  the  army 
at  55^500  enlisted  men^  of  which  nuraher  only  15,510  remained  tn 
the  Philippine  Islands,  whereas  now  according  to  latest  offi- 
cial reports  the  total  |i"arriHon  strength  in  the  Philippine  Tev- 
lands  numbers  13,584  officers  and  men, 

A  cursory  statemeiit  of  this  kind  cannot  give  any  intelligent 

I  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  that  devolved  upon  the  War  De- 
partment throughout  this  period.  The  United  States  was  re- 
qnired  practically  to  raise  and  disband  two  distinct  armies  be- 
tween April,  lft98t  anci  Jnly  1,  1901, — one  army  for  the  Span- 
iah-American  War,  which  was  I'^qnired  to  l>e  disbanded  immedi- 
ately after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  and 
the "other  army  to  put  dowi:  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippine 
Wanda,  which  under  the  law  was  disbanded  between  January  1, 
»nd  June  30,  1901. 
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,  Id  June,  1900^  the  eampalpfiv  agamat  yeWnv^j  t^v^x  cj^  ^Ctvit  "V^ 
Jand  of  Cuha  was  begun  by  the  TneAltiai  o^ceTs  <^1^  ^^%  ^^Sm* 
toe  disease,  which   was  known  by   a^ttLeutic  xe^o^^^^^  ^^  ^*^ 
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existed  without  a  year's  intermission  for  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  1901, 
after  which  time  the  city  of  Habana  enjoyed  complete  immun- 
ity as  long  as  the  precautions  begun  by  the  American  officers 
were  continued.  When  the  army  reoccupied  Cuba,  however,  in 
the  fall  of  1906,  sanitary  conditions,  which  had  been  in  excel- 
lent shape  under  the  former  American  control,  were  found  to 
have  been  allowed  by  the  Cubans  to  lapse  into  a  state  approach- 
ing the  old  Spanish  regime.  But  again  the  Medical  Department 
went  vigorously  to  work  and  sanitation  has  been  again  organ- 
ized and  re-established  on  a  sound  basis  wliich  warrants  the 
conclusion  that  yellow  fever,  if  not  entirely  wiped  out  of  exist- 
ence there,  will  always  be  under  control  beyond  the  danger  of 
epidemic. 

In  June,  1900,  a  commission  of  army  medical  officers  met  at 
Habana  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  causes  of  yellow  fever. 
Major  Heed,  the  master  mind  of  the  commission,  in  his  series 
of  most  perfectly  planned  experiments,  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  yellow  fever  is  transmitted  only  by  the  bite  of  a  particu- 
lar species  of  mosquito,  and  that  the  old  theory  that  filth, 
articles  of  clothing,  etc.,  could  carry  the  disease,  is  absolutely 
untenable.  The  Commissioners  exercised  great  scientific  abil- 
ity and  energy  in  their  investigations,  and  much  individual 
heroism  was  required  amongst  them  as  well  as  on  the  part 
of  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  army,  who  voluntarily  offered 
themselves  as  subjects  for  the  new  experiments  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  the  lamented  Dr.  Jesse  W.  Lazear,  contract  surgeon 
of  the  United  States  Army,  won  immortal  glor^^  and  distinc- 
tion by  voluntarily  permitting  himself  to  be  inoculated  with 
the  yellow  fever  germ,  in  order  to  furnish  a  necessary  addi- 
tional experimental  test  in  the  course  of  investigation,  and 
as  the  result  of  that  act  of  heroism  and  superb  devotion  to 
professional  duty,  soon  afterwards  died  of  the  disease. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department  to  protect  the  army  from  cholera  and 
plague.  The  United  States  troops  stationed  at  Manila  and 
some  of  the  larger  seaport  towns  had  every  reason  to  expect 
the  worst;  but  the  troops  were  carried  successfully  through  an 
epidemic  of  bubonic  plague  with  only  one  or  two  cases  affecting 
our  soldiers,  while  smallpox  was  almost  completely  eradicated 
from  Manila  and  the  larger  towns.  During  the  year  1902  nearly 
half  of  the  mean  strength  of  the  United  States  army  was  serv- 
ing in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  was  everywhere  exposed  to 
a  malignant  epidemic  of  cholera,  from  which  probably  150,000 
natives  had  suffered  with  a  death  rate  of  over  fifty  per  cent. 
Notwithstanding  this,  owing  to  the  strict  preventive  measures 
inaugurated  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  army  and 
faithfully  carried  out  by  all  officers,  only  thirteen  cases  of 
cholera  per  one  thousand  of  strengfth  occurred  among  the 
troops,  with  a  death  rate  of  7.5  per  tljousand.  When  these  ' 
records  are  compared  with  the  cholera  statistics  of  the  United 
States  army  in  the  year  1866,  when  among  the  troops  exposed 
there  were  over  two  hundred  admissions  per  thousand  vdth 
ninety-four  deaths  resulting,  the  enormous  gain  in  sanitary 
knowledge  and  efficiency  may  be  easily  seen.  In  fact,  the 
control  and  final  extinction  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  seems  now  to  have  been  accomplished.  The  severe 
epidemic,  which  began  in  1902,  was  brought  to  a  close  in 
February,  1904,  through  the  skillful  and  determined  efforts  of 
the  medical  officers  of  the  army. 

In  the  Chinese  relief  expedition  of  1900-01  the  United  States 

army  came   into  comparison  with   the  forces   of  most  of  the 

great  nations  of  the  world,  and  as  the  result  of  that  comparison 

won    for    itself    highest    standing.      The    Medical    Department 

established  in  a  very  short  time  at  Tientsin  what  was  regarded 

by  far  as  the  best  military  hospital;  and  later  on  at  Pekin  many 

observers  declared  that  the  Medical  Department  of  the  United 

States  army   on    duty   there   was   by   far   the   best   and   most 

Intelligently  equipped  of  any  medical  servvce  thexe  Te\>T^^eiTk\,eQk. 

,  One  of  the  most  important    duties  ass\gned  to  t\i.^  ^«{{\- 
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cnl  DBi>artment  was  tlmt  of  establishing  sanitary  prec a uii oil ti 
nt  P  aim  ray,  lU>t*ri|,miziiif|^  that  the  sanitary  prohlem  fn  mie  of 
the  motil  iinpnrtiint  In  rniiruH-tioii  with  the  construoti*iii  r*f  the 
t'uiial,  the  i'linmna  t^ansil  (^nni mission  very  wisely  ap[>liPt1  for 
VoL  \\\  C.  Gnrfi^iiHt  a  n  of  a  hie  *^4Lnitary  expert  c^f  the  Medicul 
<*orps  of  the  army,  lo  ink*.'  ohar^*^e  of  the  sanitary  and  medical 
(h^partmeiil  uf  Uv^  j^Tf^iit  work.  Vttl.  Gorgtis  iiiant^nrated  a  sys- 
tem of  HiuiittttfoM  in  VMH,  and  htis  attained  results  that  have 
excited  the  admniition  of  the  world.  Yellow  fever,  the  bane 
r>f  the  French  caniil  uomniissioii,  that  lost  so  many  lives,  has 
disappeared,  wnd  malariii,  the  greatest  factor  in  the  sielt 
rates  in  the  vicinity  of  the  canal,  is  being-  rapidly  brought  under 
eontroL 

Another  very  Interesting  point  in  favor  of  the  zealons 
devotion  to  duty  of  nnmhers  r»f  the  Med i eat  Department  might 
be  mentioned.  Captain  Arthford,  of  the  Medical  Departmenlr, 
having'-  proved  thnt  anaemia,  wiiieh  affect  a  about  eighty  per 
eent  of  the  imtive  popLilation  of  Porto  Hico,  was  dne  to  infec- 
tion with  H  small  intestinal  worm  and  that  the  disease  is  both 
prevent  able  and  enrnble,  wiis  at  the  request  of  the  Governor 
f  jf  Porto  Uieo  detailed  ys  the  senior  mtunber  of  a  board  to  study 
that , disease.  Under  his  able  direction  thousands  of  cases  have 
Ijeen  eiired,  and  the  proper  steps  taken  to  stamp  out  this 
dfeease. 

As  the  result  of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  United  States  in 
1S98  beeame  suddenly  eliarged  with  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  PortO 
Kieo,  and  the  Philippines,  whieh  ia  com^quence  of  that  war 
passed  froia  the  jnriudietign  of  Spain  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  a  bewilderingly  ne^v  aijd  vitally  important  duty, 
demanding  eareful  eonside ration  and  quick  attention.  Natu- 
rally, however,  all  of  those  islaads  beiug  atill  in  the  hands  of 
our  military,  and  all  more  or  less  unsettled  and  in  need  of  a 
strong,  eompetent  hand  to  control  and  tranqiiilliKC  them,  the 
Secretary  of  War^  under  thti  immediate  dirctitinn  of  the  Preai^ 
dent,  was  regarded  as  tlie  logical  head  of  their  governments. 
There  was  at  that  time,  however,  no  organized  bureau  or  offlee 
la  the  War  Department  which  could  well  take  hold  of  and 
manage  the  affairs  of  those  three  separate  and  distinct  insulur 
people,  and  therefore,  as  no  time  was  allowed  for  delay,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  Secretary  of  War  to  establish  within 
his  own  offiee  a  small  division  of  insular  affairs  which  has  since 
been  enlarged  by  Congress  into  a  Bureau, 

To  describe  in  detail  the  multifarious  duties  that  devolved 
upon  this  section  of  the  War  Department  woidd  be  to  review 
over  again  the  accoimts  of  all  Insular  a"ffairs  which  have  been 
set  forth  fully  in  the  chapters  devoted  respectively  to  the  Philip- 
pines^  Ciiba,  and  Porto  Rico.  Indeed,  all  of  the  achievements 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  owe  much  to  this  Bureau,  wjiich, 
acting  as  the  American  agency  in  all  matte ri?  between  the  Philtp 
pine  Isdanda  and  the  United  St^ttes,  has  played  an  important 
part  and  exercised  inestimably  valuable  influence  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  insular  government. 

In  the  matter  of  education  alone  it  has  in  a  practical  way 
done  much  in  the  great  scheme  of  help  to  the  Filipinos,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  snpervi.sed  the  education 
of  Filipino  j^onths  brought  to  this  country  and  placed  in  vari- 
o\m  schools  and  colleges  has  merited  unmeasured  B,pproval. 
From  the  very  hour  that  these  young  men  arrived  in 
the  TTnlted  St^ites  from  the  Philippines  they  were  taken  in 
charge  by  agents  ,of  this  Bureau,  and  their  affairs  were  con- 
stantly and  most  carefully  looked  after.  There  are  now  nearly 
two  hundred  of  theite  selected  bright  and  intelligent  young 
FJlipfnoB  undergoing  instruction  in  carefully  chosen  edueationaT 
institutions  in  the  United  States. 

This  Bureau  has  also  rendei'ed  cousp\c"ao\iB  a^vN\is^  xtv  ^tem'^- 
ing    a    new    mom  ta ry    system^    banV^ug    ays\^Tti,   ^^^   Na.^wQ.^ 
other  i/inov^t/ons  calcnlated  to  'be'nefii  t>ie  p^ov\^  ^^^  \xwLTt^^'=' 
;Jje  material  pro.sperity  of    the   PhiWppvtie    KTt\\\^eVa.^o - 

Its  iSrjit  important  duty  was  witb   T€is\YeG\.  \xi  CT3>o'a.^  ^^^t: 
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vising  and  controlling  the  management  of  the  enstonui  sad 
every  other  department  of  the  military  and  the  subsequent 
tentative    civil   government   conducted   by    the   United    States. 

One  of  its  first  most  successful  achievements  was  the  prep- 
aration and  sux)ervisiou  of  the  insular  tariff  system,  and  it 
has  been  an  indispensable  auxiliary  in  the  furtherance  of  all 
of  the  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  all  this 
islands,  but  more  especially  in  the  Philippines,  where  its  chief 
efforts  seem  to  have  l)een  centered. 

To  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  are  assigned  all  matt«n 
pertaining  to  civil  government  in  the  island  possessions  of  tbe 
United  States  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment; also  the  transaction  of  all  business  in  this  counti^^  in 
relation  to  the  temporary  administration  of  the  government 
of  the  Hepublic  of  Cuba,  established  under  the  provisioiis 
of  the  Piatt  Amendment  on  September  29,  1906,  which  is 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  ai 
well  as  making  it  a  matter  of  official  record.  The  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs  is  the  repository  of  all  the  civil  rec- 
ords of  the  Philippines  and  of  the  former  government 
or  occupation  of  Cuba  (which  terminated  May  20,  1902), 
as  well  as  the  records  of  Porto  Rico  during  the  i)eriod 
(ending  April  ;{0,  1000)  in  which  the  War  Department  exer- 
cised jurisdiction  over  that  island.  It  is  required  to  fuimish 
information  relative  to  these  subjects.  It  prepares,  compiles, 
and  arranges  for  publication  executive  documents  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  the  islands  under  it.  It  makes  a  comptroller's 
review  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Philippine  gov- 
ernment, and  prej)ares  final  statements  for  presentation  to 
Congress  of  all  such  accounts.  It  makes  the  purchases  of  sup- 
plies in  the  United  States  for  the  Philippine  government,  makes 
payment  therefor,  and  arranges  for  their  shipment  to  Manili^. 
It  has  chari»"e  of  appointments  in  the  United  States  to  the 
Philippine  civil  service,  including  arrangements  for  transporta- 
tion. It  gathers  statistics  of  insular  imports  and  exports, 
shipping  and  immigration,  and  quarterly  summaries  of  the 
same   are   issu'jd   so   far  -as   the   Philippines   are   concerned. 

-WORK  OF  THB  ARMY  IN  ALASKA. 
Military    Telefcrapb    System. 

An  extensive  system  of  military  telegraph  lines  in  Alaska, 
provided  for  in  Act  of  Congress  approved  May  26,  1900,  was 
the  first  ste])  toward  securing  for  the  enormous  territory  of 
the  north  the  means  of  communicating  by  electricity  from  the 
isolated  camps  and  settlements  of  the  territory  to  the  outer 
world.  When  without  the  telegraph  for  many  months  of  the 
year  nearly  all  communication  would  cease  in  Alaska  and  the 
region  would  become  a  closed  world  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  plan  to  wire  Alaska  was  stupendous  in  conception,  and  has 
been  brought  to  its  present  state  of  completeness  through  the 
energetic  work  of  the  Signal  Corps,  assisted  by  the  line  jaf  the 
army. 

The  construction  began  in  the  late  summer  of  1900  at  Val- 
dez  and  Fort  Liscum,  and  the  system  proper,  land  lines,  cables 
and  wireless,  was  completed  October,  1004.  Including  extensions 
and  changes  made  in  the  route  since  then,  the  system  is  now 
composed  of  1,403  miles  of  land  lines,  107  miles  of  wireless, 
and  2,524  miles  of  submarine  cable.  The  land  lines  connect  with 
the  cable  system  at  Valdez  and  ext,end  from  that  point  to  Saint 
Michael  and  Eagle  City.  This  great  system  now  affords  an 
all-American  line  of  telegraphic  communication  between  the  - 
United  States  and  the  important  military  and  commercial 
points  in  Alaska,  and  was  accompli.shed  by  the  officers  and 
men  of  our  army  notwithstanding  the  almost  impossible  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  absolutely  unknown  country,  laborious 
means  of  inland  transportation,  Hm'tod  working  season,  in- 
tense  cold  in  winter  and  flood  in  summer. 
As  a  piece  of  pioneering,  the  opeuin?*  ot  t"V\e  \.tw\\?^,  n\\\\qI\ 
was  an  incident  of  the  construction  oi  tbo  leAcRvaptv  s\s.\v-m 
through  Alaska,  has  added   another   chapter  to  U^e  <i:sL^ie\\e\\x 
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record  of  the  Ameriuan  ariity  ixi  this  regard.  The  estahliah- 
Dieut  of  a  chaiQ  of  telegraph  olHces  and  repair  stations  has 
tnatle  potasibk^  eoitipamtivt^ly  easy  and  safe  travel  along^  these 
Artrtic  trails,  upon  whleh  many  a  prospector  would  probably 
have  lt>Kt  his  Ijfe  had  It  uot  been  for  the  refuse  hoiases  thus 
e.stablishtt'd. 

Since  the  spring  of  1005  a  board  of  army  officers  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  liave  been  rendering  most  effective  ser- 
vice iu  iipcniug^  up  and  developing  the  great  natural  resources 
t/f  Alafika  by  couKti-uctin^*  and  juaintaiaing  wagon  roads,  bridges 
and  traiia.  I  p  to  date  they  have  completed  about  200  miles 
of  wLLgon  road*  400  miles^  of  winter  sled  road,  300  miles  of 
dog- team  and  pat^lv  trail,  c^nnplett^!  three  river  bridges  and  in- 
stalled three  ferrieM. 

The  benefietal  effects  of  this  road  and  bridge  work  were  ap- 
parent at  oni.e,  and  have  been  speedily  followed  by  an  appreci- 
able reductifm  in  freight  rates  and  a  saving  of  time  in  trans- 
i;ortation. 

rROFlTIWO   BY    LEf*!40«S    OF   THE   Tl^AR   1¥ITH    SPAIN. 

Ihe  unpro parted  condition  of  the  coiiiitry  and  the  Govern- 
latMit  for  war,  disclosed  at  tlic  begi lining  of  the  war  with  Spain 
and  painfuJly  apparent  as  the  weeks  and  months  of  preparation 
and  of  the  war  itself  passed,  led  the  administrations  of  Presi- 
dents McJiinley  and  Roosevelt  to  enter  upon  vtnd  cjir ry  ont  a 
deliberate  and  vveli  thought  out  plau  of  reorganizing  and 
strengthening  the  military  service  for  purposes  of  national 
defease  and  for  increasing  its  usefLilneas  to  the  cgnatry 
iQ  times  of  i>eaee-  That  these  plans  have  resulted  in  great  Lm- 
provemeats  in   all   these   lint^s  can   but  be  apparent   from   |he 
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That  the  United  States  was  absolutely  without  any  effective 
coast  defense  system,  especially  so  far  as  concerned  the  mining  of 
harbors. 

That  not  01  dy  should  the  artillery  corps  l>e  enlarged,  but 
that  it  should  be  divided  so  as  to  make  the  mobile  and  hnmobiie 
sections  of  it  complete  in  organ iicat ion  under  separate  and  dis- 
tinct heads,  Tlierefore  the  coai^t  artillery  projier  was  made  to 
consist  of  the  immobile  part  of  the  artillery,  while  the  field  ar- 
tillery* which  is  the  mobile  fighting  element,  was  lirganis^etT  into 
regiments  wholly  separate  and  apart  from  the  coa«t  artillery. 

That  bettpr  organization  in  the  manufacturing  and  supply 
departments  of  the  army  wa«  ahsolutcly  Ticcessary*  Inere  was 
lack  of  rannitions  and  other  raateriaLs  of  war,  as  well  as  lack 
of  arms,  both  srnall  and  large. 

That  a  general  staff  system  was  imperatively  needed  in  our 
^rms  to  co-ordinate  and  supervise  the  military  ojje rations  of 
the  varions  branches  witli  a  v'lvw  to  jiromoting  the  general 
efficieuey  of  the  army  and  securhig  a  condition  of  preparedness 
for  any  emergency  it  might  be  called  npon  to  meet. 

That  our  regidar  army  should  he  enlarged  tp  a  size  more 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  magnitude  of  the  country  and  Its 
need  for  national  defense* 

That  our  militia  system  should  be  improved*  its  organi- 
sation and  discipline  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Regular  Army, 
with  which  Its  members  should  be  brought  into  more  intimate 
contact  and  relBtionahip. 


I 
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(facts  here  presentedj  and  that  the  results  fully  justify  the  work  fl 

undertaken  and  carried  out  is  ec^ually  apparent.  B 

The  war  with  Spain  demonstrated :  H 

That    the    organization    of    the    Army,    inherited    with    few  I 

jngditicatioiis  from  the  fathers  of  the  Kevohaion*  was  inelastic^  H 

icriously  defective  in  some  details,  obsolete  in  others.  H 


I 
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t5*RIW^r!lFAli     ACWIRVEHTFSWTS     !?¥     THE     TV  A  R     |lPJPART«i<:^T 
UTVOeR   THE    l»RE$lj;?ffT   IWATIONAL    ADMIMISTRATIOS . 

WuT  DepArtment   Admf  nltttrntlttn. 

The  War  Department  has  been  entirely  reorgani^sed  a.w^  l^vij^'^^ 
I  its    administrative    methods   are  TaetWr    ^y&\je:ava,t\.7.^Ci.   ^wflt  ^t^>- 
hice  quicker  and  more  satisfactory  resuV^^  t\ia.n  ^^^x  \ife\cre^  \^ 
te  hiBtory  of  the  War  Department. 
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'  Keorgranlsation  of  tl&e  Armr* 

The  Army  has  been  enlarged  and  reorganized,  and  many  of 
its  obsolete  methods  have  been  discarded  or  replaced  by  new 
ones. 

New  Military  Bducatlon  Sriitem. 

The  military  educational  system  has  been  brought  to  a  higher 
plane  of  efficiency  than  ever  before,  and  today  is  not  surpc^sed 
by  that  of  any  other  nation  on  earth. 

During  the  past  seven  years  the  subject  of  general  military 
education  has  received  more  attention  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  American  army.  There  has  been  established  a 
progressive  educational  system  embracing  army  service  schools 
at  Fort  Leavenwoi'th,  Kansas,  which  include  the  school  of  the 
line,  the  Staff  college,  and  the  Signal  School;  mounted  service 
schools  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  including  the  training  school 
for  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers ;  the  training  school 
for  farriers  and  horseshoers,  and  the  training  school  for  bakers 
and  cooks;  the  Coast  Artillery  School  and  the  School  of  Sub- 
marine Defense  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia;  the  Engineer  School 
at  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C. ;  the  Army  Medical  School  and 
the  new  Army  War  College  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  object  of  the  War  College  is  not  to  impart  academic 
instruction,  but  to  make  practical  application  of  military  knowl- 
edge already  acquired.  Its  work  includes  all  that  is  involved 
in  the  preparation  for  war  of  the  officers  of  the  army  in  stra- 
tegical and  tactical  problems,  and  embraces  all  the  general 
system  of  military  instruction  at  all  the  posts,  garrison 
and  service  schools,  as  well  as  at  the  Staff  College;  also  to 
supervise  and  classifj^  the  civic  schools  'and  colleges  at  which 
army  officers  are  detailed  as  instructors,  with  a  view  to  select- 
ing those  schools  from  which  graduates  may  be  appointed  as 
second  lieutenants  in  the  army.  The  students  are  selected 
by  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  detailed  by  orders  from  the  War  De- 
partment in  such  number  as  may  be  expedient  for  the  course 
of  instruction  beginning  November  1st  and  ending  October 
31st.  The  Army  War  College  goes  beyond  any  institution  of 
the  kind  ever  attempted  before  in  this  country.  It  opens  and 
controls  a  field  of  military  training  extending  beyond  the  army 
itself  and  even  to  the  organized  militia  of  the  States,  whose  offi- 
cers are  eligible  for  instruction  at  the  service  military  schools; 
it  guarantees  facilities  and  all  possible  encouragement  and  help 
for  military  education;  and  beyond  this  it  goes  further  and 
extends  a  helping  hand  even  to  the  young  students  of  the 
various  civic  colleges  in  the  country.  All  in  all,  it  is  an 
institution  of  military  learning  and  for  the  general  direction 
of  military  instruction  unequaled  in  any  other  country. 

Improvement   of  Artillery   Service. 

The  artillery  branch  of  the  army  has  been  enlarged  and 
entirely  reorganized — divided  into  two  parts,  the  mobile  or  field 
artillery,  and  the  immobile  or  coast  artillery.  The  former  has 
taken  its  place  with  the  infantry  and  cavalry  and  other  ele- 
ments of  the  moving  army,  whereas  the  latter,  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  and  control  of  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery, 
is  charged  with  all  coast  defensive  duty. 

Seaeoant  DefenseH. 

The  Engineer  and  Ordnance  Departments,  which  are  charged 
with  the  construction  and  arming  of  seacoast  fortifications, 
and  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  the  Signal  Corps  and  the 
Artillery  Corps,  which  provide  auxiliary  defenses  and  accessories, 
are  all  working  with  more  effective  co-operation  than  ever  before, 

.  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  the 
seacoast  fortifications  are  now  in  position  to  defend  the  coast 
without  reliance  upon  the  navy.  Thus  the  navy  in  the  event 
of  war  would  be  set  loose  and  free  to  exercise  its  legitimate 
function  of  seeking  the  enemy's  fleet. 

The    "Taft    Board"    has    made   many    \mpoTta,T\t   c;\y\3l.t\^^?\   \i\ 

the  national  svstem  of  coast  defenses  fonnwAat^d  V>y  tVv^  "^Y^w^V 
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cott  Board,**  whieli  not  oaljr  result  in  niTich  aaving  of  money, 
but  contemplate  greater  protection  for  the  big  harbors  than 
ever  before  ttndartaken.  Great  reductions  have  been  accom- 
plished in  the  co^t  of  emplacements,  while  the  efficicncj  of  the 
guns,  has  been  at  the  sam.e  time  enormouBly  enhanced.  Heavy 
Beaeoast  giins  that  were  formerly  mounted  on  gun^liftSt  whereby 
the  gunners  were  protected  from  the  ^ntmy  while  loading  and 
tifter  liring,  could  only  be  fired  once  in  eight  minutes,  and  the 
cost  of  the  gun-lift  was  $525,000.  Similar  gtins  are  now  mounted 
on  disappearing  carriages  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  being  a  raduction 
of  $375,000  in  the  cost  of  mounting,  with  equal  or  better  pro- 
tection to  guns  and  men,  and  the  guns  can  be  fired  ten  times 
In  eight  minutes,  or  ten  times  faster  than  a  few  years  ago. 

This  Board  brought  about  a  rearrangement  of  and  additions 
to  the  lists  of  ports  reconmiended  by  the  Endicott  Board  for 
fortification.  These  rearrangements  and  additions  embraced 
within  the  new  scheme  of  the  Taft  Board  were  due  to  the 
grow^th  of  the  country,  the  improvements  in  ordnance  and  the 
building  of  a  navy,  as  well  as  to  matters  of  naval  policy  de- 
veloped during  the  preceding  twenty  years,  and  to  recent  dis- 
coveries in  the  science  of  manufacture  of  ordnance  and  ma- 
terials of  war  which  could  not  be  evaded. 

The  Endicott  Board,  while  attaching  importance  to  defenses 
at  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay  for  tlie  protection  of  Hamp- 
ton Eoads,  Norfolk,  Newport  News^  Washington,  and  Baltimore, 
and  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  Long  Island  Soiand  for  the  pro- 
tection of  New  York,  confined  its  recommendations  respecting 
these  locRlitics  to  so-called  fioating  defc*rtses  or  floating  bat* 
teries,  as  outer  lines  of  defense.  The  Taft  Board,  however, 
regarded  Chesapeake  Bay  as  eommercially  and  strategically 
of  the  very  fir^t  importance,  and  regarded  the  completion  of 
fortifications  at  the  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound  as  only 
second  J;o  the  consideration  due  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  by  taking  all  necessary  action  looking  to  the 
complete  defense  of  the  entrances  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  which 
coimnand  the  approaehes  to  both  Washington  and  Baltimore^ 
and  the  entranct^  to  Long  Island  Souiid,  which  constitutes  the 
first  line  of  defense  of  Neiv  York  City  against  naval  attack 
from  that  direction,  the  Taft  Board  has  taken  the  precaution 
to  look  well  after  the  hitherto  neglected  national  mctropolif^ 
as  well  as  the  natitmal  Capital.  The  Talt  Board  also  took  up 
the  demands  of  Pnget  Sound,  which  in  recent  years  has  become 
of  the  greatest  strategic  and  commercial  importance,  due 
to  the  completion  in  the  extreme  northwest  of  great  railway 
systems,  the  rapid  development  of  commercial,  agricultural  and 
mannfacturfng  Interests,  and  the  establishment  of  a  navy  yard 
containing  the  only  dry  dock  on  the  Pacific  coast  with  a 
capacity  for  a  battleship.  In  addition  to  these  importarrt  reconi- 
mendations,  the  Taft  Board  likewise  considered  and  devised 
a  scheme  for  fortifying  the  insular  possessions^  including 
Manila,  Honolulu,  and  San  Juan,  whose  military  importance  as 
naval  bases  and  coaling  stations,  aside  from  other  conaider- 
atioits,  demantled  proper  attention,  and  furthermore  provided 
for  fortifying  the  Isthmian  Canal  ports  of  Colon  and  Panama, 
tw^o  most  important  projects,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Panama 
Canal  fund. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  important  changes  made  in  the  sys- 
tem of  national  deftmses,  the  plan  of  the  Taft  Board  contem- 
plates that  adequate  defenses  may  be  secured  for  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  for  $27T,23§  less  than  that  esti- 
mated by  the  Endicott  Board,  and  that  the  defense  of  the 
twenty-two  ports  common  to  both  the  former  and  the  present 
systems  can  be  completed  for  $3 2, Bfl 6,606.00  less  than  the  sura 
originally  proposed  by  the  Eadicott  Board,  if  omission  he  made 
from  the  comparisoV  of  estimates  for  ammunition  and  sites* 
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New  models  of  rifles,  bayonets,   and   cntreTwi"K\Ti.^  \.iyA-&  Vwat 
lieen  adopted,  manufactured.'  and  ismiecl  since  \^Q?»,  ^ci\,  m\\x  ^^ 
the-  regitmr  armj.  but  to  the  orgamased  mU\t\a  q1  ^Os\ft  %\ax«i^  ^ 
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Prior  to  the  Civil  War  the  national  workAhoi»  <>'  ^^  0^* 
nance  Department  could  barely  complete  thirty  rifles  a  day.  In 
1897  their  eai)acity  was  only  260  guns  per  day.  Now  the  two 
giant  gun  factories  at  the  Springfield  and  Bock  Island  Arsenals 
are  capable  of  manufacturing  between  650  and  700  complete  rifles 
every  working  day  of  eight  hours,  and  in  an  emergency  coilld 
produce  1,500. 

The    New    Mllltia    System. 

The«National  Guard  or  the  organized  militia  of  the  States, 
under  the  sui>ervision  of  the  War  l3epartment,  has  been  brought 
to  a  very  high  state  of  practical  eflftciency.  The  old  militia  laws, 
which  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  defled  all  attempts  at 
change,  have  given  way  at. last,  and  State  and  Federal  troops  are 
to-<lay  in  closer  touch  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  reason  for  this  former  inaction  in  regard 
to  an  important  feature  of  our  military  organization,  it  was 
reserved  for  the  present  National  Administration  to  present 
the  matter  to  Congress  in  a  way  which  finally  resulted  in  the 
Federal  militia  law  of  January  21,  1903,  which  has  rescued  the 
militia  from  its  realm  of  obsoletism. 

Since  the  enactment  of  that  law  the  War  Department  has 
devoted  itself  to  improving  in  every  possible  way  the  organized 
militia  of  the  States,  now  commonly  known  as  the  National 
Guard.  From  time  to  time,  beginning  with  the  large  mobiliza- 
tion (ff  over  twenty-six  thousand  militiamen  at  Manassas  in  1904, 
thei'e  have  been  joint  encampments  of  the  regular  army  and  the 
National  Gi  ard,  and  a  system  has  been  adopted  by  which  the 
-State  trooi)s  are  more  or  less  constantly  under  the  surveillance 
^     and  instrnction  of  the  -regular  army. 

Aotin <if  upon  the  theory  that  there  should  be  an  available 
military  reserve  to  act  as  supports  and  defenders  of  the  sea- 
coast  artillery  from  land  attacks,  within  the  past  two  years 
a  system  of  instruction  has  been  inaugurated  for  such  organ- 
izations of  the  National  Guard  as  were  willing  to  assemble  at 
the  various  regular  army  artillery  posts.  In  this  way  an  in- 
terest has  been  awakened,  which  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to  the 
organization  of  coast  artillery  companies  in  many  of  the  cities 
of  the  States  adjacent  to  the  larger  artillery  defensive  points. 

Additional  militia  legislation  amending  the  militia  law  of  1903. 
in  the  light  of  experience  of  its  actual  workings  during  the  past 
five  years  was  secured  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Under  the 
provisions  of  that  act,  approved  May  27,  1908,  the  value  of  the 
militia  to  the  Government  in  the  event  of  war  would  be  greater 
than  ever  before,  as  this  body  of  citizen  soldiery,  fully  armed, 
clothed,  and  equipped,  and  having  the  same  organization  and  sys- 
tem of  drill  and  trainnicr  as  the  rei^ular  arniv  would  be  immedi- 
ately available  at  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities  to  supplement 
bur  small  standing  army  and  to  constitute  with  it  the  nucleus  of 
those  greater  volunteer  armies  upon  which  this  country  must  al- 
ways depend  in  time  of  war. 

SUPPLY  DEPARTMENTS. 
Practical    DomonMratlon    of    Improved    Conditions. 

The  supply  dc])artnicnts  of  the  Army  are  better  organized, 
better  ec|uipped,  and  more  resourceful  than  ever  before. 

A  practical  illustration  of  the  increased  efficiency  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  Quartermaster's  and  other  supply  depart- 
ments was  given  in  1906  in  connection  with  the  movement  of  the 
army  of  Cuban  pacification.  As  if  to  demonstrate  the  improved 
conditions  that  were  prevailing  in  1906  over  those  imsatisfactory 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  1898,  within  five  minutes  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  telegram  from  the  President  directing  the  movement, 
the  necessary  orders  for  the  movement  of  the  selected  troops 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  telegraph  operators,  and  a  camp  was 
quickly  established  at  Newport  News,  Virginia,  to  serve  as  a 
basis  of  operations.  The  stores  and  supplies  necessary  to  equip 
tJiis  expedition  of  380  officers  and  5,220  men  w^ere  promptly  set 
aside  at  desifrnated  depots  of  the  QuartermasV,eT's  "D^^^^LTtvweuU 
and  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  depots  Yfere  instrwcW^  \6  \sfc 
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;Pfepai^e4  to  sliip  supplies  promptlv  on  noti Reaction,     This  ^ork 
was  so  well  handled,  that  within  fwenty-fovir  hours  after  tele- 
^raphUi  instructiorts  for  forwiirding  thes^e  supplies  were  received 
they  were  en  route  to  tlieir  dvftti nation  by  fast  freight  and  ex- 
press from  Philadelphia*  l^ew  York,  Boston*  Chicago.  Jcfferson- 
ville  and  St.  Louis,  includin![)r  filothing,  eanip  and  g-arriaon  pqui- 
pagv.  and  all  the  varioviN  artirlPH  of  military  stipx>lie^  needed  for 
the    army   about    Ur    ^tart    fnr    Cuba.         In    addition    to   theae 
articles    other    shipnients    were    niude    frmn    time    to    time    as 
^-required,  and  the  War  Oepariment  iu   aO  rp?jpeets  had   reason 
^■to  cons^ratulate  itself,  not  only  on   the  cart- fulness  with  which 
^»  that  mobilization  of  troops  had  been  so  satisfactorily  t»ffei!ted, 
but    on    the   compk'te    and    expeditious    manner   in  ^  whic-h    the 
troops  bad  been  amply  supplied  and  equipped  with  all  that  wa« 

P needed  for  the  expedition  upon  whieh  they  were  abtnit  to  start* 
The  army  is  better  fed  than  ever  before.  The  Subsij^tence 
Department  has  devoted  much  timet  not  only  to  the  selection  of 
pn>per  food  stuffs  for  the  Army  rations,  but  has  likewise  studied 
closely  the  methods  of  food  preparatioo,  ^nd  has  established  a 
sctiool  for  the  training  of  army  cooks.  It  haw  also,  by  the  use  of 
the  newly  invented  so-called  'Tireless  Cooker,"  provided  for  fur- 
nishing- warm  cooked  food  in  camp,  on  the  march,  on  the  battle^ 
field,  and  even  on  the  firing  line  if  necessary. 

The  Suhsistenee  Depart  men  t,  aside  from  its  strictly  military 
duties,  has  won  the  admiration  of  the  people  R-enerally  tHton^^h- 
out  the  country  by  proving  itself  of  incatimable  help  to  stricken 
comninnitics  in  times  of  emergency  and  catastrophe,  such  as 
earthquakes,  cyclones,  famine.'^,  firesj  and  flf^ods.  These  efforts 
have  called  forth  the  warmest  expressions  of  j^ratit^ide  from  the 
beneficiaries.  Among  the  most  notable  instances  which  have 
occurred  in  this  respect  are  those  on  the  occasion  of  the 
loss  of  life  and  jiroperty  during  the  flood  on  the  Mississippi 
iliver  in  1897;  durin|?  the  Santiag-o  t^nipaign  of  1&98,  when  the 
Spaniards  expelled  the  people  from  the  city  and  they  came 
to  the  American  Army  In  a  wretched  and  starving  condition 
and  y^^ere  fed  and  cared  for;  when  Porto  Rico  was  visited  by  the 
destructive  hvirricane  in  1S99,  which  left  death  and  starvation 
in  its  wake;  in  the  disaster  at  fialveston  in  11*00,  when  the 
city  was  almost  swept  away  by  flood  and  thousands  of  lives 
were  lost;  when  the  volcanic  eruption  occurred  i^  the  French 
West  Indies  in  ITO2,  in  which  nearly  40,000  human  beings  per* 
ished;  and  when  the  people  of  Cuba  were  subjected  to  the 
horrors  of  the  **Reconcentrado**  order  and  w^ere  starvinj^-.  It 
was  in  a  measure  a  race  against  death  when  the  steamship 
"Comar'  carried  succor  to  the  helpless  and  famished  people  of 
that  island,  who  were  perhaps  saved  from  partial  extinction  by 
the  timely  and  generous  eflforts  in  their  behalf.  The  Sub- 
sistence Department  fed  the  helpless  and  starving  Filipinos 
by  piirchasing  and  distributing  for  the  Insular  Government 
over  $0*000,000  pounds  of  rjce,  sugar,  and  salt  in  1903,  Thin, 
while  from  motives  of  humanity,  operated  in  the  end  an  a  vital 
war  me-asnre»  In  the  appalling  calamity  wjuch  overtook  Ban 
Francisco  and  neighboring  cities  in  the  spring  of  190fl»  when 
earthquake  and  conflagration  rendered  th<ni sands  hoTuolesi 
Mnd  hungry,  the  Subsistence  Department  wa«  charged  with  feed- 
lug  the  destitute  and  the  nnfot^unate;  and  while  the  earthqiinke 
and  fire  had  destroyed  the  Commissary  Depot  in  S^in  Franclj^eo 
at  that  time,  the  personnel  of  the  Commissary  l>t*pfd   renmim»d 

■  intact  and  its  organization  was  enabled  to  render  invnlnaljk* 
service  in  the  distribution  of  the  needed  relief.  Tliis  relief 
was  eon  tinned  for  some  time  through  the  effi^rts  of  the  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  Assoeiation,  and  through  donations  from  o titer 
charitable  institutions  and  private  individuals. 
^B  The  purchasse  and  inspection  of  large  q nan ti ties  of  Ftupplies 
^Kfji^^ede^I  for  relief  of  the  Carving  in  China  la»t  year  were  mostly 
^nnadtf^  hy  the  Snbsistenee  Department.  Upon  i^qnewt.  of  ths  Mh-^ 
^Viional  B<p4   Cross  Association   the   Department   ptiretvav^d  yiAWA 
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supplies  at  San  Francisco  for  that  ovKaT^^/.ftU^vt^  \w  i^ot\w^^*.'*^^tv^ 
wHh   the  Chinese   Famine    Itelief,    antl   al\  ^wVmH^ewei^    ^\?^t%LX* 
wha  were  requested  to  aet  a»  pvire;bamn|*  a^^^wVa  1**t  Vtw*--  ^'^^V 
po«e   promptly    expre««ecl     their    wiWrnKn^^^ftH    Vn    v.e-T^*'    ^^    \^Oix 
tpaef^j.     The  Christian    Herald    of  Nevf   ^otV  aX'^^*  «.Ww.c^  ^ 
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Department  to  purchase  and  inspect  supplies  to  be  provided 
from  the  fund  raised  by  that*papef  for  the  relief  of  the  famine- 
stricken  people  in  China.  Both  the  Red  Cross  Association  and 
the  Christian  Herald  expressed  the  highest  appreciation  of  the 
services  rendered,  and  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Herald  said, 
among  other  things,  that  the  services  which  the  Department 
rendered   "could  not  have  been  improved   upon." 

In  the  recent  cyclone  that  visited  the  Southern  States — in- 
volving loss  of  life,  destitution,  and  destruction  of  property-r- 
the  Subsistence  Department  responded  promptly  and  effectively 
to   the  call  made   upon   it. 

IVork  of  the  Army  of  Paclflcatlon  In  Cuba  In  1906. 

On  account  of  the  insurrection  in  Cuba  in  1906  the  necessity 
arose  for  the  intervention  of  the  United  States,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1906,  an  expedition  of  United  States  troops  consisting  of 
380  officers  and  5,220  men  sailed  for  Habana.  Our  troops  forming 
the  army  of  pacification  are  still  in  Cuba  under  the  command  of 
a  major-general  of  th6  United  States  armj^  who  is  conducting 
military  administration  imder  the  advice  and  direction  of  the 
Civil  Governor  of  Cuba,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  good  results  of  that  military  aid  to  Cuba  are 
already  being  demonstrated  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  as  will  be 
shown  elsewhere  in  the  special  ch^ipter  devoted  to  Cuba.  From 
the  date  of  arrival  in  Cuba  of  the  troops  constituting  this  army 
it  had  been  what  its  name  implies — an  army  of  pacification — and 
no  cases  whatever  had  arisen  for  resort  to  force  of  any  kind.  The 
moral  effect  of  the  presence  of  this  little  Army  of  Pacification 
has  nevertheless  shown  itself  everywhere,  so  that  the  remotest 
nooks  and  corners  of  Cuba  have  been  made  awai*e  of  the  fact  that 
United  States  soldiers  are  there  for  the  protection  of  the  i)eople 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Details  of  the  work  performed 
in  Cuba  by  officers  and  men  of  the  War  Department  are  stated 
in  another  chapter. 

Medical    Department.  * 

In  modern  warfare  the  service  rendered  by  a  medical  corps 
consists  largely  in  enforcing  sanitary  precautions  and  health 
measures  that  will  reduce  disease  among  the  troops  to  a  mini- 
mum and  prevent  their  effective  fighting  strength  from  being 
unnecessarily  lessened  from  this  cause.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  our  own  case,  because  in  any  war  in  which  the  United  States 
may  ever  be  engaged  our  armies  will  always  consist  in  the  main 
of  volunteers,  who  naturally  do  not  fully  realize  the  immense 
importance  of  safe-guarding  their  health  and  taking  care  of 
their  physical  condition,  and  if  they  did  are  not  trained  in  the 
matters  essential  for  that  purpose. 

Adequate  provision  for  caring  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
•  the  volunteer  forces  in  time  of  war  could  only  be  made  by  crea- 
ting  a  sufficiently  large  body  of  competent  surgeons  with  military 
knovvledge  and  training,  requiring  years  of  hard  and  conscien- 
tious work.  These  facts  were  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress with  great  earnestness  by  the  War  Department,  and  on 
April  23,  1908,  a  measure  of  relief  was  passed.  Under  the  prpr 
visions  of  this  law  the  Medical  Department  has  been  enlarged, 
and  for  the  first  time  is  now  in  position  to  prevent  the  needless 
loss  of  life  and  treasure  whitjh  in  times  past  resulted  from  in- 
sufficient medical  attendance. 

River  and  Harbor  Improvements. 

In  no  department  of  government  activity  perhaps  has  there 
been  more  progress  during  the  past  twelve  years  than  in  the 
work  of  improving  rivers  and  harbors,  which  has  been  under 
the  direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  Army,  and  certainly  there  is  no  field  of  effort  more 
important  or  beneficial  to  the  people  at  large. 

At  no  period  has  this  development  been  gfreater  than  between 

tAe  years  1896-1908,  and  the  systematic  and  enexgeUc  -methodaj 

employed,    born    of  experience    and   inteWigent   cotic^pWoTv   ot» 

the  part   of  Congress   and   the   executive,  have  Tes\a\\,ed  \w   «». 

maximum  ot  benefit  to  the  agricultural,  commeTciaV,  axid  Toasnc 
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facturiTigf  interests  of  the  country  at  a  nimimum  of  cost.  Dur- 
ing these  thirteen  jears  Congress  has  appropriated  a  total  of 
f364.215,m  for  the  execution  of  definite  projects  earcjfuUy  and 
scientifically   formulated  by  experienocd  engineers. 

There  are  now  502  separate  works  being-  carried  on  under 
the  charge  and  super  via  ion  of  sLsty-four  trained  and  educated 
officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  These  works  range  from 
the  bays  and  broad  armed  ports  w*ere  "rich  navies  ride/'  to 
the  small  streams,  creaks,  and  inlets  over  which  the  products 
of  the  farm,  are  carried  to  market  in  row  boats  and  in  ^mall 
fg^chooners,  or  lumber  from  onr  virgin  forests  is  floated  in 
rafts.  In  1896,  about  7^500  m.en  were  enaployed  on  river  and 
harbor  wotkSj  whereas  during  the  past  year  more  than  15^000 
haivc  be^a  given  regular  and  profitable  employm^ent,  an  increase 
of  100  per  cent. 

To  convey  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  internal  eommerce  using  our  waterways,  and  of  the  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  lor  its  convenience,  is  an  almost 
impoasible  task.  The  eoiistaat  growth  in  size,  draft,  and  carry- 
ing capacity  of  vessels  navigating  the  inland  w^aterways,  as  well 
aa  tho>se  ennUoyed  on  the  seaboard,  has  necessitated  increased 
depths  and  widths  of  channeL  Twenty-five  years  ago  harbor 
depths  of  from  IE  to  25  feet  were  considered  ample,  hut  depths 
of  30,  35  and  even  40  feet  are  now  required  in  onr  Important 
harbors,  and  have  already,  been  acquired  or  provided  for. 

Among  the  results  accomplished  up  to  the  preseat  time 
may  be  mentioned  the  increased  depths  and  widths  of  chan- 
nels in  the  great  harbors  of  the  country,  particularly  Charles- 
ton, where  the  depth  has  been  increased  from  10  to  26  feetj 
Ambrose  Channel^  New  York  Harbor,  where  the  original  avail- 
able d(*plh  of  16  feet  has  been  increased  to  35  feet,  and  it  is 
estimated  will  he  still  further  increased  to  4Ci  feet  by  the  year 
1910;  and  Galveston,  where  the  original  depth  of  9  feet  has 
been  increased  to  a  ruling  depth  varying  between  21  j4  and  30 
feet;  the  improvement  of  the  ports  and  rivers  tributary  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  w^hich  has  developed  a  marine  performing  a  ser- 
vice greater  thim  that  done  by  one-quarter  the  entire  railway 
freight  equipment  of  the  nation^  and  forming  a  means  of  trans- 
portation costing  only  about  one^ninth  of  the  cost  of  the  aamg 
service  by  rafl^  the  construction  of  canals,  and  thirty-two  differ- 
ent slack- water  systems  as  artificial  aids  to  the  navigation 
of  rivers,  airch  as  the  St,  Mary's  Falls  Canal,  through  which 
there  passed  during  the  calendar  year  1907^  15,643  vessels, 
aggregating  32,001,110  registered  tons,  and  carrying  42^63l,S4fi 
tons  of  freight,  and  S2,875  passengers.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  the  Snez  Canal  for  the  same  period  are  as  follows: 
Number  of  vessels^  4,S73  (of  which  64  were  men-of-war,  trans- 
ports, etc.);  gross  and  net  tonnage  respectively  of  merchant 
vessels,  20,307,880  and  14, 596^4"? 8;  gt'oss  and  net  tonnage, 
respectively,  of  men-of-war,  transports,  etc*,  245,361  and 
131,848;    total    gross   and    net    tonnage,    respectively,    20,533,241 

■  and  14,728,ri26;  total  number  of  passengers,  261,275  (of 
which  105,6B(j  were  military  and  158,5S9  civil);  the  improvement 
of  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries,  aggregating  more 
than  16,000  miles  of  navigable  waterw^ays,  reaching  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  country  and  affording  a  cheap  and  ready  meaufi  of 
transporting  the  vast  products  of  farm  and  mine;  the  im- 
provement of  various  important  harbors  and  waterways  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  including  the  Columbia  River,  which  penetrates 
the  rich  forests  of  Washington  and  the  grain -bearing  regions 
of  Oregon,  and  into  which,  since  improvement,  the^  largest 
ipessels  cau  now  enter  and  depart  without  difBculty— in  short, 
'^very  part  of  our  sea  coast,  from  St.  John  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
^om  Ban  Diego  to  Puget  Sound,  more  than  23,000  miles  in 
«xtent»  and  every  section  of  the  cotmtry  traversed  by  our 
inland  waterways  baa  been  benefited  by  reason  of  the  inei?eased 
faci!itieii  and  lessened  coat  of  transportation* 

The  value  to  our  commercial  and  iudv\^tTm\  \tA^tc^^\^  ^^  ^<^' 

ork  of  the  army   engineers  under   the   ivT^<^t\oTiL  q1  X"^^  nS-ix 

i^part.Tnent    in   the   improvement   of   rWeir?^   t^.^^  ^^t^q^^^  ""^J^^n 

vahu}iihh\     Directly   or  indirectly  H  touc\iftH  be^fe&c,\^va    ^       ^ 

tme  in  the  Jand. 
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Relief  "Work   of   the   Army    In    Matlomal   Bmervencle«. 

The  army,  aside  from  its  strictly  military  functions,  perfomu 
civic  duties  which,  besides  adding  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country,  tend  to  give  to  the  people  a  feeling  of  greater  security 
and  confidence.  In  times  of  great  national  disaster  and  affliction 
or  even  State  catastrophes,  when  the  State  is  unable  to  meet 
the  situation  wholly,  the  army  becomes  the  quick  and  faith- 
ful agency  of  the  National  Government,  in  extending  relief 
to  the  aitlicted.  In  numerous  instances  of  direful  exigency  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  has  furnished  to  the  people  shel- 
ter and  fuel;  the  Sifbsistence  Department  has  furnished  both 
cooked  and  uncooked  food;  and  the  Medical  Department  has 
furnished  medical  supplies  and  given  medical  attention  to  the 
sick  and  needy,  while  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  has  been 
prompt  in  putting  up  telegraph  wires  and  maintaining  unin- 
terrupted private  and  commercial  communications,  as  WM 
notably  the  case  in  San  Francisco,  when  the  Signal  Corps 
men  were  stringing  wires  within  a  few  hours  after  they  were 
down,  over  the  still  smoldering  fire  district  of  that  stricken 
city. 

In  addition  to  this,  soldiers  of  all  arms  of  the  service,  when 
occasion  required  have  been  placed  on  duty  as  guards  and 
j)atrols  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  never 
yet  in  a  single  instance  has  the  War  Department  failed  to  re- 
spond to  a  call  for  help  from  any  section  of  the  United  States- 
even  now  afflicted  and  homeless  people  in  the  South  are  being 
cared  for  after  the  recent  cyclonic  storms  and  floods  in  Southern 
States. 

Expenditures    for    Support    of    the    Army. 

Before  the  war  with  Spain  expenditures  for  what  is  known 
as  the  Military  Establishment  nv-^ra-jfed  ilM)i]t  $23,000,000  annu- 
ally. In  1898  they  rose  to  $55,000,000,  and  in  1899  to  $235,000,000. 
The  annual  average  for  1900  and  1901  fell  to  $100,000,000.  In 
1901  the  increase  of  the  regular  army  took  place  under  the  law 
authorizing  the  l^resident  to  fix  the  strength  of  the  army  at  a 
minimum  of  60,000  and  a  nia-xiniiini  of  100.000.  Since  that  year 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  regular  army  has  been  approxi- 
mately two  and  one-half  times  its  numerical  strength  prior  to  the 
war,  and  allowing  for  th(i  increased  cost  of  materials  and  sup- 
plies, the  expenditures  that  have  been  made  for  its  support 
and  maintenance  have  increased  in  about  the  same  proportion, 
the  average  annual  expenditures  for  this  object  since  1901  being 
about  $73,000,000.  These  figures  do  not  include  expenditures  for 
Coast  Defenses. 

Expenditures   for    Seacoant   Defenaea. 

Since  the  war  with  Spain  large  expenditures  have  been  made 
for  those  public  works  of  a  military  nature  which  constitute  a 
permanent  plant,  and  may  lye  briefly  described  as  the  seacoast 
defenses  of  the  Nation.  Speaking  of  this  great  national  work  of 
coast  defense.  Secretary  Root  in  his  annual  report  for  1902 
stated  as  follows : 

"Before  the  war  with  Spain  it  proceeded  in  a  very  leisurely  way.  Since 
the  beginning  of  that  war  it  has  been  pressed  forward  with  great  activity.  The 
work  was  commenced  in  1888  :  but  for  the  eight  years  which  followed  prior 
to  1896  the  total  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  fortifications 
amounted  to  but  $3,521,000,  or  an  average  of  $440,000  a  year,  while  for  the 
last  seven  years,  beginning  with  1896,  the  appropriations  have  amounted 
to  $22,236,000,  or  an  average  of  $3,176,000  a  year,  an  annual  increase  of 
more  than  sevenfold.  The  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  guns  and 
carriages  for  seacoast  defense  for  the  eight  years  prior  to  1896  were  but 
$8,100,000  (not  including  the  unsuccessful  dynamite  gun),  an  average 
annual  rate  of  $1,012,000,  while  the  annropriations  for  the  same  purposes 
for  the  last  seven  years  were  $24,193,000.  o"  nn  annual  average  -^f  $.^,456.- 
000,  an  annual  increase  of  more  than  threefold.  Out  of  the  $58,000,000 
expended  for  both  classes  of  work,  over  $4<),U00.000  have  been  appropriated 
in  the  last  seven  years." 

Out  of  2.362  guns  and  mortars  contemplated  in  the  project  of 
f'he  Endicott  Board,  only  151  were  actually  in  ^position,  aii^  t^sA^ 
for  immediate  use  April   1,  1898.     Tliere  are  noNV  o^^t  \,'StWi  ol 
thew  completed  and  mounted. 
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The  Endicott  Board  plan  of  coa^rt.  defense  ctjnteTn plated  thtj 
tpmjtliture  of  over  $100,00(1.000,  Btifore  1896  we  were  progress- 
n^''  at  a  ratc^  which,  would  have  required  seventy  years  to  coin- 
flete  the  defenses  according-  to  the  plan.  Since  1S96  we  have 
een  progrej^shig-  at  a  rate  wliieh  will  finish  the  defenses  ao- 
3rd ing"  to  the  plan  In  fifteen  years. 

Tlie  ^irorl£  In   tlie  IhIhiiiIa  and    Pnuama. 

Dotuils  of  the  work  of  the  past  four  years  in  the  Philippines, 
Hawaii,   ranama,   Ciiha,   and  Porto   Kico   will   be   found   iq   the 
^^ei^arate    chapters  devoted   to  those  snbjecta. 

^L  The  New  Mllltl»  Lmw. 

H^  One  of  tl^e  important  acta  jpassed  by  the  first  session  of  the 
^^iktieth  Conifress  was  the  Dick-Stevenson  bill  amending  the 
militia  law. 

The  new^  law  provides  tliat  the  National  Guard  of  the  various 
States  shall  be  first  called  into  service  after  the  regular  arro^  in 
ease  of  war*  and  the  regimental  organizations  shall  be  taken  in- 
tact* The  provision  in  the  old  law  limiting  to  nine  months 
thtMr  term  of  Sjervice  when  called  out  by  the  President  was  re- 
fjealed,  and  National  Guardsmen  hereafter  mustered  into  the  fed- 
eral .-service  will  serve  out  their  terms  of  National  Guard  enlist- 
meat.  The  old  limitation  that  they  could  not  be  ordered  outside 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  was  also  abolished,  and  the  Na- 
tional fluard  can  now  in  time  of  war  be  ordered  by  the  President 
any  place  that  he  can  send  the  regiilar  army.  The  new  act  also 
provides  an  annua]  allowance  of  $2,000,000  for  arms*  clothing* 
and  other  equipment,  and  makes  provision  also  for  an  annual 
clothing-  allowance. 

This  legtslation  will  in  time  make  the  organized  militia  of  the 
United  States  what  it  has  long*  d  est  red  t^  be — a  real  National 
Onard  and  tht*  soeond  line  of  defense  in  ease  of  \tar.  The  Guard 
wiil  in  time,  under  the  new  law,  be  armed,  elothed  and  equipped 
Hs.  the  rep^ila-r  array.  It  wrfU  do  more  for  the  etRciency  of  the 
National  Giuird  than  any  leg'islation  yet  enacted,  and  will  pro* 
jjitce  «  well  triLJued  and  well  equipped  force  ready  on  a  moment's 
tice  to  aii^iwer  a  call  for  national  f^erviee,  and  constitute  an  effi- 
_  dent  and  Ixpmo^ neons  force  capable  of  immediate  and  splendid 
military  work. 

The  law  does  not  provide  for  any  conscription  on  forced*  mil- 
itary servii-e,  all  servire  in  the  Guard  being  voluntary,  biit  gives 
the  National  Guard  what  it  never  had  before,  a  fixed  status  in 

Kefereiice  to  the  national  defense  in  case  of  war.  The  hill  was 
npportetl  heurtily  by  the  National  Guard  of  the  entire  country 
nd  by  *li^  military  establishment  of  evei'y  State.  The  measure 
will  prove  of  jp'eat  value  t«  the  Guard  and  to  the  entire  country, 
and  make  u*?  lietter  prepared  for  war  at  a  minimum  of  expense 

Ean  ever  before  in  our  nation*s  history. 
Our  ifrollcjr  in  emif  of  fair  and  eqnnl  JnHtlef  lo  nil  wiph,   |Pi*r- 
f4f  nit  Iteed   do  iivli  ether  he  im   rleU  or   poor  nor  heed  lite;  IlIm, 
rni^c  hi*  rreed  »r  liK  hirihtiliiee. — Frum  PrealileVt  1laoBeT«lt*ri 
nifeeeli  of  ace e|»t once. 
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The    Iteiinhllnizi     pnFiy     iitniidH     no^v^     n*    ever,     for     lionefit 
v^nvy  Aiid   Ji  chjitioe   |o   earn    It   ity   hotiewt  tOU,^^Froiii    itn.  m^-' 
>tfkN#     by     Hnn,    'Wdi*     MirKlnley     hefore     thf?     MitFctaette     Olillip 
~|]i£-«lCO,    Feb.    I'J,    t^flfk 


Thiine  ^vho  denotinee  thr  f^old  «tnii<ini*<l  tm*!  ni4i«nU  lt« 
fin|»|i«iirteTH  niiiitt  1iavc>  rrnd  (o  no  iiroflt  tlie  ii|Y)4^ikflld  mid  In* 
rnniiinrahle  UtMnry  f»f  their  c^^nntry. — Hon.  *'.  lA'.  (<'Mlrh(tn1c«, 
~~       ir,    S.   Senate,    >lnreh    n,    inoO, 

Tlire   9«inten1lf>ri    tliwt   tvv   nre    imt  «   untlon   with   piiTver  to 

ivern     Ml    Ptttitiai-rvil    iir     |riirt'h lined  tt^rrifory     robs     ns     of    m 

ftrfilty    Hio»t    fiHi^orttiTil    for   wr*n>fl    <o  vwvry  i»«ven*l|tnty, — Hon* 
t^m.    H*   Tnfl.   ut    rievuland,   (Ihlo* 

One"      vtini,     dt«tii]nntin(E     fnet      confmntH     th«     Di(vvL^>e^%%.V« 

r-irty     irhle-h     n«     cii*nti*r>'*     irhleli     nci     eloii'tt^Tft^tt,    ^w\i\^j^    ^^ 

III  «^  1  r» rl e    en  n    o U «  p ti  re ;    I! R  \  \  ^  *S    I«  OMl^  iLTlOU   HIT^ W^m  '^  WT^ % 


THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 
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As  wars  between  nations  come  suddeuly,  just  as  do  per 
•onfticta  between  men,  our  Navy  must  be  maintained  upon  _ 
ba^sis  of  possible  contingency.  Examination  of  our  nation aT  fcis^ 
tory  showa  that  wars  have  sprung  Buddenly  into  existence  while 
wise  men  were  proclaiming  that  war  could  not  occur,  aad  that 
there  are  many  inBtances  whcro  the  moat  anexpectod  occurrences 
have  broufi-ht  us  to  thft  very  verge  of  battla.  This  fact  waa 
clearly  and  imprtJKBively  set  forth  by  ProaliaiiLt  Eoosevelt  in  a 
apeeial  mei^sag-e  to  CongrcBs  in  April  loat^  yrhmu  he  a&id  i 


Bslmc-t   from  SpmjtKl   Mes««tfe  Af  the  Ppe«14«iit  of  tM«  0slt«( 
§tKt«B,   April    14,    1909. 

To  tK&  Senate  and  Boute  aj  Eejtres^iative* : 

I  advocate  that  tlie  Uulttfd  States  build  b.  navy  oommeaBurate  with 
Ufi  powers  and  Ita^  naeds,  because  1  feel  that  sucb  a  navy  will  be  tbe  surest 
guaranty   siiiid  safeguard   of  peace. 

We  arc  cot  a  military  natlan^  yet  we  are  a  rloh  natton,  add  xm^e- 
fflhdort  wealth  Invites  atBre-Hi*SoQ.  Tbe  very  liberty  of  Individual  BP&oah 
and  action,  wKl^h  w<  ^o  pHze  and  guard,  rsndtrs  It  poAi^lble  tbat  at  tlme$ 
unexpected  cau&eii  of  friction  with  foreii^  powt^^a  may  Ruddenly  develop. 
A,t  tblB  moment  we  are  nfl^ott&tins  arbltratlaa  treaties  with  all  the  other 
great  powers  that  are  wliiini^  to  enter  Into  tbem.  Tbaae  arbitration 
treatlei  bave  a  special  usefulndse  becatift«  ta  the  event  of  ^me  HU(ld«Q 
disasreement  tbey  render  It  znorsLlly  iBcumbemt  upon  both  nationa  to  seek 
HtH  to  r<^ach  an  agreement  through  arbitration,  and  at  least  aecui^  i 
breathing  apatie  during  wbkh  the  cool  Judgment  o!  the  two  naUona  In- 
YOlved  tnay  get  the  upper  hand  over  any  momentary  burat  of  anger.  Then* 
arbitration  treaties  are  entered  into  n«t  only  with,  the  hope  of  j^reventiot 
wro  UK 'doing  by  others  against  ub*  hut  alao  as  a  proof  that  wa  have  no  in- 
tention  of   doing   wrong   ourselves. 

'  Yet  it  {s  Idle  to  assume,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  national  Inter- 
eat  and  honor  sit  Is  mlschlevoHB  folly  for  any  atiifbeinian  'to  aaaijme*  that 
thlfl  world  has  yet  raaehed  the  stage,  or  has  uomtf  wltMn  nieaaurabie  dii^ 
tance  or  the  stage,  when  a  proud  nation,  jealout  of  Itn  hrmor  and  eonacioiu 
oC  Itn  Kr*?at  mission  In  tbe  world,  c*n  be  eontfiut  to  rajy  for  i>eace  upon 
the  forheumnc^e  of  other  powera.  It  would  be  equally  ftvliih  tja  ralT  ufioD 
eaab  of  them  posj^ef^sing  at  all  timea  and  under  all  oircumatanaaii  and  pro- 
vocatlon?  an  altruistic  regard  for  tbe  righta  of  otheri. 

It  is  our  province  to  dRcidtt  which  side  bai  bean  right  and  whiah  hat 
been  wrong  in  all  or  any  of  tbes#  controvtralea.  I  am  merely  refer  ring 
to  the  laea  of  life.  It  Is  probably  a  conservative  statement  to  eay  that 
within  the  ]ABt  twelve  years,  at  periods  of  profound  peace,  aad  not  as  th« 
resnl't  of  war^  maasacres  tmd  bntcherles  have  ■occurred  lin  which  more  llvea 
of  men,  women,  and  children  have  been  loBt  tha-i^  In  any  eiugle  graat  war 
alnee  the  clo^e  of  the  Napeleonlo  Htruggles.  To  any  public  man  wbo  kntawt 
of  the  GomplalntB  continui^lly  made  to  the  State  Department  lliero  is  mo 
element  of  gritn  traiedy  in  the  cTafm  that  th«  time  ha«  gene  by  when  weak 
nations  or  peoples  can  be  oppreasi^d  by  th*ae  that  are  ttronger  witheut 
aroURiag  efTective  protewt  from  other  strong  interests.  Events  still  fresh 
in  the  mind  of  every  thlnkinit  man  ahow  that  neither  arbitration  n*r  any 
other  device  can  as  yet  be  invoked  to  prevent  the  gravest  and  most  tarrihl* 
wrnngdolng  to  peoples  who  are  eitbar  faw  in  number  or  who*  If  numemuii, 
have  ioet  the  11  rat  and  moat  important  of  natlenal  vlrtuea — ^the  capacity 
of   self-defenae. 

The  United  Statea  oan  fcope  for  a  permanent  oareer  of  paane  oa  only 
one  condition,  and  that  la^  on  eondition  of  building  and.  maintaining  a  flr«t' 
clasK  navy. 

The  LTnited  Statea  oug%t  not  tt)  indulge  a  perauailon  that,  (contrary 
to  the  order  of  human  eviatir  they  will  forever  keep  at  a  dlEstance  those 
painful  appeals  to  ansa  with  which  the  history  of  every  other  nation 
abounda.  There  te  a  raak  due  t»  the  United  B^ate^  among  aatlon^  which 
will  hf  with  held ,  If  not  absoiutely  lost,  by  tbe  rcpntEiMftn  of  weakness.  If 
we  desire  to  avoid  iniult,  we  musit  be  able  to  repel  It ;  if  we  desire  to  iecura 
peaoe,  one  of  tbe  meat  poworful  Imitrumenta  «f  our  rising  proaperlty.  It  muat 
be  kn«wB  tkat  we  are  at  all  times  ready  far  wftr. 
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I  PeraOiiii«l    i!»f  the  Hat7. 

The  preaeiit  administration  has  continued   tbe   development 

and  perfecting'  of  all  parts  of  o\tr  Navj,     Onr  ship!?,  bnht  by 

American  hands,  are   sailed  by  men   and  officers  of    American 

birth.     The  enlisted  men  now  come  into  the  Navy  from  every 

Sttite  and  Tarritory  and  from  nearly  ev^ry  cdt'y  and  town,  to  the 

£^eat  &dvant&gG  of  the  Nation  and  tbe  "Navy,    Tb,^sfe  y&ww^  Ttviiu,, 

a  lArg^e  proportion   of  whom  are  Irom  ttife  B^tea  ol  Uv&  ^^a^ 

&iid  Middle  W&st,  a.r«  splendid  eicampl^m  ot  ^me^Vc^Ti  miLti^ocs4, 
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and  form  «.  damn  d^acrlb^d  by  Admiral  Devvej  as  '*the  best  ea- 
listed  men  in  the  world."  01  this  enlisted  foree  D5  per  cent  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  85  per  oent  are  liative  bom. 
The  last  session  of  Congress  provided  for  an  increase  of  6,000 
seamen ,  makings  the  total  authorized  force  44,500.  The  Marine 
Corps  has  l>een  increased  by  750  men  and  53  office rs,  making  the 
total  autborLxed  force  9,521  men  and  ^33  officers.  The  Marine 
Corps  occupies  38  shore  stations,  and  marines  are  stationed  on 
erery  large  naval  vessel.  The  shore  stations  include  the.U.  8, 
Leg^ation  at  Pekin,  stations  in  Panama,  Cuba,  Alaska,  Yoko- 
hama, Gnam,  Philippine  Islands,  Honolulu,  and  each  regular  naval 
station. 

The  naval  offieers  of  the  line,  those  offleera  who  have  the 
duty  of  navigating  and  fighting  our  shipi?,  form  the  most  numer- 
ous part  of  our  conimisaioned  naval  personnel.  They  are,  for 
the  moat  part,  graduates  of  the  U.  S,  Naval  Academy,  They 
enter  the  Naval  Academy  upon  nomination  by  Senators  and 
Members  of  Congress,  from  every  State  and  Territory  and  frouj 
every  Cong^resaional  district.  There  is  thus  no  aristocracy  in  the 
Navy,  as  it  is  constantly  recraited  from  every  part  of  our  gr*;^it 
nation.  The  son  of  a  laborer  and  of  the  millionaire  are  treated 
alike  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  they  succeed  or  fail  by  the 
same  standard  regarding  individual  merit,  ability,  and  charac- 
ter. They  are  trained  in  character^  They  are  trained  in  the 
duties  of  the  landsman,  the  seaman,  and  the  officer,  acquirinsi:  a 
knowledge  and  skill  in  navigation,  gunnery,  engineering,  and  all 
things  that  enter  into  the  construction,  handling,  movement,  and 
operation  of  vessels  of  war  and  the  offensive  and  defensive  weap- 
ons of  war  placed  upon  theDi,  It  is  fair  to  say  that  our  naval 
fjRicers  are  the  Iwst  in  the  world,  and  fairly  representative  of 
tlie  people  whom  they  serve,  and  to  their  high  personal  character 
and  devotion  to  the  naval  service  we  owe  the  great  efficiency  and 
preparedness  of  our  Navy,  built,  officered,  and  manned  by  Ameri- 
cana, a  navy  of  the  people,  governed  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people^ 

The  training  of  the  officers  and  man  of  the  Navy  ii  contin  Li- 
ons, based  upon  the  experience  in  naval  warfare  of  maritime  na- 
tions. Officers  begin  their  study  and  training  for  battle  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  and  continue  it  throughout  their  active  service, 
in  actual  battle  tactics  and  drills  and  in  the  study  of  plans,  pro- 
jects and  history  of  warfare  at  the  Naval  War  College.  The 
General  Board,  whose  president  is  Admiral  Dewey,  prepares 
plans  for  all  possible  contingencies,  and  in  time  of  war,  or  wTieii 
active  service  on  a  considerable  sc^le  is  requii'ed  of  the  Navy,  it. 
is  prepared  to  advise  regarding  naval  operations.  The  Torpedo 
School  at  Newport,  R.  I,,  furnishes  practical  ivnd  theoretical  in- 
struction to  officers  and  men  regarding-  submarine  operations, 
torpedoes,  mines,  explosives,  and  submarane  torpedo  boats. 

The  present  system  of  training  in  gunnery  has  been  continu- 
ously sucC4*ssful  since  1903.  The  records  for  the  year  show  that 
both  rapidity  of  fire  and  percentage  of  hits  are  grt^ater  than  in 
any  preceding  year,  though  the  conditions  of  the  UtntB  were 
more  dtffictdt  than  heretofore.  This  increase  in  efficiency  is  due,, 
to  the  skill  and  energy  of  officers  and  men  and  the  spirit  oi\ 
competition  which  is  fostered  between  individual  ships  and  indi- 
vidual guns,  in  battle  practice  at  sea  and  at  ranges  of  from 
6,000  to  9,000  yards  the  heavy  guns  made  over  30  per  cent  of  hita 
against  targets  30  feet  high  and  GO  feet  long,  on  unmarked  ranges 
and  under  the  conditions  of  firing  in  action.  Our  Navy  is  second 
o  none  in  this  regard.  In  small -arm  target  practice  also  a  very 
marked  improvement  has  been  shown. 

Recent  experimentJi,  under  actual  battle  conditions,  have  been- 
made  by  firing  the  hefiviest  projectiles  and  torpedoes  at  the  ai^ 
mored  monitor  ^'Florida,"  and  these,  practical  testa  are  carefully 
studied  by  our  officers  and  other  experts. 
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I  The-  Dry  Doc^ki  Dewey. 

-     The  giant  steel  floating  dry  dock  "Dewey,"  completed  in  t^QS., 
Is  capable  of  raifeing  an  injured  vessel  oi  Ift^QQft  1^tl&,  ^N^\o^*^  3t\^y 
torn  is  37  feet  beJow  the  water  surface,    To  "tv^^v^  \w  q\i"c  l?V0C^T5f- 
pine  poBsesaionB  this  AmeFieayti-buiVt  dr^r  dociki  ^^^^"^"^^  ^  T«^*fe 
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for  repaire  our  largt'st  sliips,  the  unique  experiment  of  towing  ft^ 
half  way  aroimdl  the  world  wus  rna^tle  by  the  Navy  Departtiiont, 

In  tow  of  three  veBB«?ls  the  **Bewey^*  departed  from  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Dt'cember  28,  1905,  and  pa.^eing  tli rough  the  Suez 
Canal  arrived  !=vafely  at  Oloiinapo,  P.  L,  July  10,  1906,  hav^lng 
traversed   13iOS9   mHes  in   150   days   9^^   houra  of   ateaming^p  MM 


iachieveinent  with(nLt  a  parallel  in  maritime  history.  ^^^H 

The  Atlantic  fleet  was  I'^viewed  at  anchor  oif  Oyster  Bay  by  ^ 
the  President  September  3.   190ti»  and  ii^ain  at  the  Jamestown 
Exposition,  in  Hfvmptoj*  Roatjs,  April  26  and  June  10,  1907. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  reviewed  the  two  fleets,  Atlautie 
aad  raeific,  at  Ban  Franciatjo,  on  May  8,  1908,  the  grandest  naval 
review  in  the  hi  story  of  the  country,  compriKijig  forty-five  fights 
ing  ships  and  twenty  thousand  fighting  mtMi. 

^fe  Wai'^al    £2j:^i^eitclttiireii    Anfhurifeei]     by    Bljflletk    Cornvrerin.         ^M 

The  Sixtieth  Cnnfifress  at  its  fir.st  session,  jnst  ended,  made 
provision   for:     Completing   the   Naval   Training   Station,   Great 
Laitefi,  near  Chicago,  where  2,000  aeamen  may  be  recrajted  fronij 
the  sturdy  men  of  the  West. 

For  a  naval  station  at  Pearl  Haadior,  Hawaii. 

For  improving-  tlie  naval  stations  at  Olongapo,  Gnamt  Cavlte,* 
Culebra  and  Tutuila.  and  various  naval  stations  in  the  contineo-j 
tal  limits  of  the  United  States. 

For  two  2U,Ooa-ton  hattlewhips. 

For  ten  torpedo-boat  destroyers* 

For  two  fleet  colliers. 

For  eight  submarine  torpedo  boats. 


Tlie    Navr    «>■    Insurance, 

The  Navy  of  the  United  States  is  an  instrument  of  peaee*^ 
Regarded  as  an  insurance  Eigamjit  war  and  the  consequent  enor- 
mous losses  incident  to  war,  it  is  the  clieapest  insurance  in 
which  our  nation  c^n  inve^^t.  Great  Britain,  whose  total  valua- 
tion is  fifty-nine  billion  dollars,  expends  annually  on  her  Navy 
2%  (two  per  cent)  of  this  value.  ]*^*anee,  with  a  vahiation  of 
forty-eight  billion  dollars,  expends  1  3*10%  (one  and  three-tenths 
per  cent)  on  her  navy,  tTermanVt  with  forty;  Italy,  with  fif- 
teen, and  Russia,  with  thirty-two  billion  dollars  total  vaIuationi^| 
likewise  emends  for  nai  al  purposes  a  considerable  portion  of^| 
their  national  w^ealth  each  year. 

The  United  States,  with  a  total  wealth  of  lOT  billions  of  dol* 
lars^  expends  ojie-trftth  of  one  pfr  cent  avmiall^  fnr  ft  aval  pur* 
posen,  an  e.Kpenditnre  not  only   lei^s,   hut  tremendously   smaller, 
than  the  expenditure  of  any   oth^r  naval   pf»wer  in  the  world, 
compared  with  our  re^^onrces.     With    thin  con\paratively   small 
expenditure,  we  are  biTiiding  one  of  the  most  efficient  navies  of  ^ 
the  world  as  an  ecouomieal  propositioii,  as  iiji  insurance  agaiust^^^ 
war,  as  a  preventive  of  ve^ar,  to  giiard,  uphold,  and  defend  the^l 
wealth  and  peace  and  honor  of  this  nation,  a  modern  nation  with 
a  modern  navy. 

Wireless  telegraphy  is  of  paramoimt  importance  to  the  Navy,^ 
necessary  for  the  effiitient  and  eeonomical   maiia^ement  of  the 
fleetfl  of  the  United  Stat**s  in  time  of  p-j-ace,  and  their  eflictent 
manoeuvering  in   time  of  war.     A   HUjiervi^^ory  control  over  the 
wireless  telegraph  work  and  stations  of  the  United  States  Is  ex- 
ercised by  the  Navy  Department  as  l^einp^  the  executive  depart^^H 
ment  most  in  interest.    An  Inter-Di-partTncntal  Board  on  WireleJi*jH 
Telegraphy,  including  representatives  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Navy,  War.  Commerce  nnrl  Labor,  anil   Ap"rioultnrc  hn>i  provided 
for  harmonious  and  effici' nt  ccop  ^ration  of  all  facilities  of  tMa 
kind,  both  in  peace  and  w^ar,  at  all  stations  of  the  UtiiUhI  Stat*?s 
both  ai^hore  and  afloat.     Our  larirefTt  navnl  vessels  ai'e  siipplied 
tvith  the  bf'st  apparatLis  and  sltllV^d  operators.     Two  years  ago, 
trh^n  the  President  ^vas  aboard  th'?  ***LoiVis\an^"  m  Vat  U\x\l  oi 
Mexieo,  it  wan  considered  a  retnarVabW  ati^a^ev^ment  whaw  t;^^.^ 
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vessel  comnjunic^ted  by  wireless  tel*^ graph  with  the  Navy  Yanl 
station  at  Washington.  IX  C,  The  battU*ship  fleets  under  Hear 
Adiuiral  Kvana,  on  March  6,  ID  OS,  then  in  position  lat.  9"'  00'  N.^ 
long.  96''  45'  WeslK  olf  the  west  coast  of  Guatemala,  pie  Iced  up 
eoni  muni  cation  by  wireless  telegraphy  with  Point  Loma,  Cali- 
fornia; Pensacola  and  Key  We^t,  Florida,  and  New  York,  the 
g-reatcwt  di.stance  txjing-  about  2,200  niiley.  From  this?  time  on 
the  flet^t  was  in  constant  communication  with  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment throiigh  the  naval  wireless  telegraph  stations. 

Description  of  the   Moderu  0attleitlilp. 

The  modern  first-class  battleship  is  a  fighting  macbine  of 
hnge  proportjotis  and  etioi-mous  power,  offensive  and  def^*nalve. 
A  statement  of  its  details  will  shcjw  sctme  of  the  reasons  for  its 
great  cost. 

Battleships  like  the  "Coniiecticnt,"  the  flagship  of  the  Atlantic 
fleet*  and  her  sisters,  the  "Louisiana/'  '* Vermont/'  *' Minnesota/* 
and  **Kansas"  are  450  feet  lonfif,  7T  fec^t  in  breadth,  of  ^5  feet 

»  draft,  16,000  tons  normal  displacement  and  18  knots  (or  21  miles) 
speed.  Tht*  larger  ship*  a utho risked  and  now  beiug  rapidly  con* 
strueted  are  of  20,000  tons  displacement.  They  are  510  feet  long, 
85  feet  in  brt-adth,  of  27  feet  draft,  31  knots  (24  miles)  speed, 
with  ten  12-iucli  riiiea,  fourteen  a-ineh  rilles,  two  s  ilia  marine  tor- 
pedo tubes,  and  numerous  rapid-fire  and  machiue  guns.  A  crew 
of  53  officers  and  878  meu  is  rec(Liired  to  operate  the  guns,  en* 
gines  and  machinery  of  sueh  a  battleship^  of  25.000  horwe  power, 
of  railroad  speed,  Utted  to  burn  b^jth  coal  and  oil  under  her  boil- 
ers, carrying  2,500  t4>ns  of  coal  supply,  and  nearly  J 00  tons  of 
fuel  oil.  These  vessels  will  Lx^  able  to  steam  from  our  Pacific 
coast  to  Manila  without  recoaliag. 

The   main   armor   belt — the   heaviest   armor   of   the   ship — of 

*j^trongest  steel  plates,  with  specially  hardened  faces,  protects 
Engines,  boilers  and  magazines,  A  projectile  passing  through 
this  armor  belt  won  Id  probably  inflict  greater  damage  than  at 
any  point  atM?ve.  Its  position  in  oar  vessels  is  such  as  to  pro- 
^^  vide  the  greatest  protection  to  the  most  vital  parts  of  the  ship, 
^»  The  secondary  armor  belt,  above  this  main  armor  belt,  furnishes 
^K  Ijrotection  as  far  as  possible  to  the  hull  structure,  the  lighter 
battery,  and  its  gunners.  The  heavy  12-inch  guns,  their  turrets, 
ammunition  hoists,  etc.,  are  specially  protected  by  armor  practi- 
cally equal  to  the  main  belt,  A  projectile  piercing  the  annor 
above  the  main  armor  belt  would  inflict  much  less  injury  than 
one  piercing  at  or  below  the  water  line;  therefore,  the  thickest 
armor  is  pku^ed  at  and  more  below  than  above  the  water  line.  In 
our  newer  battleships  a  load  of  00  tt)  70  to  as  sinks  the  ship  about 
one  inch  in  the  water.  The  capacity  of  the  '*TjOui  si  ana's"  coal 
bunkers  is  2,400  long  tons,  correspond!  ug  to  about  three  feet  of 
immersion  of  the  ship.  The  location  of  the  main  armor  l>elt  of 
our  battleship  is  such  as  to  secure  the  best  possible  protection 
to  vital  part«i  of  the  ship  under  avi^ragCj  or  normal,  conditions 
Tof  load,  and  ctuisequently  of  immersion. 

The  opinions  of  our  own  aud  foreign  designers  and  officers 
of  grt*ateBt  ejtperience  and  distinction  are  in  sub.stiintial  agree- 
luicnt  as  to  the  location  of  the  main  armor  belt  on  our  ships. 
Indeed,  if  greater  weight  of  armor  could  he  added,  the  lower 
ed^re  of  the  main  armor  l3elt  ^vould  be  placed  lower  rather  than 
higher.  Tt  ia  the  general  opinion  of  those  qualified  to  know  that 
in  per?5onnel  and  material  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  any  foreign  naval  power,  ship  for  ship  of  lika 
,ge  and  tonnage- 
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Pov»'er    of    a    Modei^n    13-Tin-li    Gun, 

It  is  forty-six  years  since  the  strictly  American  battle  of  the 
'  **Monitor''    and   "Merrimat-'^   at   Hampton    Koads   gave    birth   to 
'modern   navies.     Since  that  battle,  armor  and  guns  have   been 
^ constantly   improved   In   qnaHty   and   strength   and  priwer.     <^^\t 
|- naval  12-inch  rifie.  weighing  over  60  ton?^,  ^t^^  a  ?Xjt^\  \w*i>\<5-s:^>^ft 
^^vplg-hrn^  850  pounds,  with  a  mux7Ae  veYcjcMy  t^l  t\(*^t:Xij  "^.^^^  ^f^^X 
er  second,  and  an  energy  of  about  4S,ftQ0  1ociA>^C3tva.    'Y"W  ^*^\^^ 
ttred  up  ID  this  siingle  projectile,  aa  it  lea^e^t  \>a.^  to.x^'kzX^  ^ 
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{fun,  is  twice  as  great  aa  the  total  energy  in  all  the  projectiles 
fired  from  our  most  powerful  war  vessels  forty-six  years  ago. 
Forty-eight  thousand  foot  tons  represents  the  work  required  to 
raise  three  16,000-ton  battleships  one  foot  in  one  minute,  or  it  is 
equal  to  the  energy  exerted  hy  48,000  tons  falling  one  foot,  or 
one  ton  falling  48,000  feet — nine  miles.  Its  destructive  effect  is 
enormous,  and  it  is  to  guard  against  this  terrible  projectile  thar 
the  heaviest  and  most  improved  armor  is  employed. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  foreign 
authorities  that  our  most  recent  designs  of  battleships  now 
under  construction  are  distinctly  superior  to  the  famous  British 
"Dreadnought,"  the  most  recent  British  type,  and  the  latest  re- 
ports indicate  that  Great  Britain  is  considering  the  development 
of  new  designs  to  surpass  the  "Dreadnought"  and  its  successors 
of  the  same  type. 

The  HiMtory  of  our  Ne^v  Navy— Ti?»-«iify-Pive  Years  of  Deve1pii<- 
ment    and    the    Renultn— the    Coat. 

The  history  of  the  new  navy  was  clearly  and  tersely  told  by 
Hon.  George  Edward  Foss  in  an  address  on  the  naval  appropria- 
tion bill  on  April  10,  1908,  as  follows : 

We  have  recommended  the  building  of  two  battleships  ol  20,030  tons 
each.  They  will  cost  In  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000,000  each.  In  addition 
to  that  we  have  recommended  the  construction  of  ten  torpedo-boat  destroyers, 
each  to  cost  about  $800,000,  and  eight  submarines — a  naval  programme 
which  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30,000,000,  a  little  less  than  one- 
half  of  that  which  is  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
General  Board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  now  to  speak  a  little  upon  the  cost  of  our 
navy.  This  is  a  great  year  in  the  history  of  the  new  navy.  It  was  twenty- 
flve  years  ago  that  we  started  in  to  build  up  the  new  navy  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Arthur.  March  3,  1883.  was  the  birthday  of  the 
new  navy.  That  year,  at  that  time,  we  authorized  the  Atlanta,  the  Bos- 
ton, the  Chicago,  and  the  Dolphin,  sometimes  called  the  A,  B,  C,  and  D  of 
the  new  navy.  Since  that  time  we  have  been  going  on,  year  after  year, 
building  cruisers,  battleships,  and  destroyers,  until  today  we  hav«  a  good 
navy.  Now,  it  may  interest  some  of  the  members  of  this  House  to  know 
how  much  this  navy  has  cost,  how  much  we  have  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  ships.  The  cost  of  all  these  battleshiips  whieh  we  have 
authorized  amounts  to  $309,000,000.  We  have  appropriated  for  the  navy 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  $1,244,657,000.  Of  this,  as  I  say,  $309,- 
000,000  have  gone  into  the  construction  of  the  new  ships,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $935,000,000,  which  have  gone  to  the  maintenance  of  the  naval 
establishment  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  This  has  been  an  average 
per  year  of  $37,000,000  for  maintenance.  This  is  what  the  new  navy  has 
cost  us. 

March  3.  as  I  said,  1883,  was  the  birthday  of  the  new  navy.  We 
started  in  then  to  build  our  first  new  ships,  which  were  cruisers,  but  It  was 
not  until  1^90  that  we  authorized  the  first  battleship,  which  was  the 
Ijidiana.  That  battleship  had  a  tonnage  of  10,228  tons.  Its  freeboard  was 
about  11  feet  and  6  inches.  It  has  armor  plate  upon  its  sides  18  inches 
thick.  Its  speed  was  less  than  16  knots.  That  was  the  first  battleship 
that  Congress  authorized,  and  it  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  about 
$6,000,000.    . 

Today  we  are  building  grea-ter  battleships— two  of  them,  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  North  Dakota.  They  have  each  a  tonnage  of  20,000  tons. 
The  armor  plate  upon  their  sides  is  only  9  inches  thick,  but  better  armor, 
and  their  freeboards  are  much  higher — twice  as  high  as  those  of  the  In- 
diana—all of  which  goes  to  show  that  during  the  last  eighteen  years  there 
has  been  a  mighty  and  tremendous  development  in  the  construction  of  the 
American  battleship.  The  guns  upon  the  Indiana  were  built  to  fire  only 
once  every  five  minutes,  but  upon  the  new  battleships  the  large  guns,  the 
12-inch  guns,  will  each  fire  twice  every  minute  if  necessary.  In  fact,  there 
is  hardly  anything  which  the  hand  of  man  has  contrived  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  which  has  undergone  such  a  tremendous  revolution  and 
change  as  the  great  battleship,  the  instniniont  of  warfare,  the  instrument 
of  the  nation's  defense.  If  you  look  at  the  character  of  our  batftleships 
first  authorized  by  Congress  and  as  we  authorize  them  today,  you  will  be 
struck  by  the  fact  that  they  illustrate  the  policy  of  Congress.  The  Indi- 
ana has  a  low  freeboard  of  about  11  feet  and  6  inches.  What  was  the 
Idea  of  the  navy  back  at  the  time  when  the  Indiana  was  built?  Then  we 
were  building  up  this  navy,  but  not  with  the  idea  of  an  aggressive  navy. 
It  was  a  navy  of  defense,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  war 
— yes,  up  to  the  time  of  the  naval  appropriation  bill  of  1900 — every  author- 
ization for  an  American  battleship  carried  these  words,  **coast-Hne  ba'ttle- 
ship."  The  policy  of  Congress  had  been,  up  to  1900,  to  build  up  what? 
A  navy  for  defense,  a  navy  tiD  hug  the  shore  line,  a  navy  to  defend  the  coast 
line.  But  the  Spanish  American  war  came  on  and  it  opened  up  a  larger 
door  of  greater  opportunity  to  this  country.  Then  the  policy  of  the  Am- 
erican Navy  and  of  Congress  changed.  What  has  it  been  from  that  time 
on?  To  build  up  a  navy  for  defense;  yes,  but  in  recognition  of  another 
principle,  that  the  best  defense  is  the  ability  to  make  an  aggressive  of- 
fense ;  and  so,  from  1900,  in  every  appropriation  bill  authorizing  the  build- 
ing of  an  American  battleship  you  will  find  those  words  **coast  line'*  strldcen 
out,  and  the  authorization  reads,  "a  seagoing  battleship"— a  battleship 
capable  of  Gghting  the  enemy,  out  on  the  high  seas  and  not  simply  defend- 
Jne  the  coast  line.  So  we  have  been  building  up  this  navy  M^n  that  theory 
since  1900 — a  navy  tor  defense ;  yes,  and  a  navy  lor  otLeuae  VI  uecifta^ftn. 
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Tlie  Trip   to   the   Pacific   and   its   Valne. 

•  ••••••*« 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  months  ago,  when  the  President  of  thfe 
(United  States  gave  the  order  that  sent  the  fleet  around  the  Horn  out  intd 
the  Pacific,  we  heard  a  great  deal  of  criticism  from  the  l>ublic  press; 
iparticularly  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  The  fleet  has  passed  around 
the  Horn  out  into  the  Paciflc  and  we  hear  no  criticism  now.  A  fleet  of 
sixteen  battleships,  aggregating  223,000  tons,  commanded  and  officered  by 
14,000  men,  the  greatest  fleet  of  recent  years,  which  could  be  duplicated 
«oRly  by  England  herself,  has  passed  safely  from  the  Atlantic  around  into 
tlie  Paciflc.  We  had  criticism  a  few  month  ago ;  we  have  none  now 
j^cause  everybody  recognizes  that  It  was  A.  good  order  which  the  President 
made.  What  use  is  It  to  build  up  ships  unless  we  have  them  in  fleet 
formation?  What  use  is  it  to  build  up  a  navy  unless  we  send  that  nayy 
out  on  long  cruises^ where  the  men  can  be  properly  disciplined  and  trained? 
What  do  you  think  Rodjestvensky  would  have  given  if  he  could  have  made 
the  cruise  from  Cronstadt  to  Tsushima  in  time  of  peace  before  he  was 
compelled  to  ds  so  in  time  of  war?  Do  you  hot  think  his  fleet  would 
have  been  in  better  condition  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  if 
he  had  made  the  cruise  at  least  once  before  in  time  of  peace.  This  cruifle 
of  the  American  fleet  around  the  Horn  ha*s  been  very  profitable  to  thd 
American  Navy,  because  it  has  disciplined  and  trained  our  personnel  and 
our  ofiQcers.  They  have  been  able  to  find  out  the  weaknesses  tn  Our  pet- 
sonnel,  if  any  exist,  and  not  only  that,  but  it  has  been  of  great  benefit 
also  to  the  material  of  the  American  navy.  They  have  learned  whether 
cur  ships  were  good  for  anything  or  not,  and  the  word  Just  coming  back 
to  us  from  Magdalena  Bay  has  been  that  our  ships  were  feven  better  than 
when  they  started  on  the  cruise  and  the  personnel  mofe  highly  trained 
and  better  disciplined  than  when  they  first  set  sail   from   Hampton  Roads. 

Another  thing  which  this  cruise  has  called  lo  the  attention  of  the 
.American  people  is  that  the  American  Navy  is  a  national  institution ; 
that  we  are  building  up  a  navy  for  the  protection  of  the  Pacific  as  well 
:a8  the  Atlantic  ;  that  we  are  a  two-oceans  country  ;  and  necessarily,  if  the 
American  Navy  is  to  be  the  instrument  of  our  national  defense,  we  must 
have  a  two-ocean  navy — a  fleet  upon  the  Pacific  as  well  as  a  fleet  upon  the 
.Atlantic.      [Applause.] 

This  crvUse  of  the  Navy  into  the  Paciflc  has  called  the  attention  of 
the  country  to  another  important  thing.  Wherever  that  fleet  has  gone 
It  has  been  met  at  every  port  with  the  hospitality  and  the  cordiality  for 
^'hich  the  people  of  the  South  American  countries  are  famous.  It  has 
tended  to  cement  In  closer  bonds  the  relations  between  our  country  and 
the  South  American  Republics.  It  has  given  force  and  efficacy  to  the 
wordb  of  our  able  Secretary  of  State,  who  made  a  visit  to  the  leading 
Republics  of  South  America  a  few  months  ago,  and  it  has  bound  those 
Republics  to  us  by  closer  ties  than  any  single  thing  which  could  have 
bappenod. 

The  people  of  South  America  recognize  that  we  are  bound  together 
in  one  common  destiny,  and  that  the  American  Navy  and-  the  American 
people  propose  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  have  the 
ability  to  do  so.  Not  only  has  the  cruise  been  beneficial  in  that  respect, 
but,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  called  the  attention  of  the  country  also  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  moving  westward  in  our  national  development.  All  our 
bistory  has  been  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Our  war  for  national 
independence  and  our  war  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas  have  been  largely 
along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  But  we  are  passing  now  in  our  national 
■development  from  the  Atlantic  westward  to  the  Pacific.  We  are  beginning 
to  realize  what  William  H.  Seward  said  on  the  floor  of  the  American 
Senate  Hfty  years  ago,  that  the  Pacific  Ocean,  its  islands  and  its  shores 
and  the  great  region  beyond  would  some  day  be  the  chief  theatre  of 
avents  in  the  world's  great  hereafter. 


Naval  Strenf^tli. 

The  naval  strength  of  Great  Britian  is  58  battleships  and  38  cruisers, 
"her  battleships  averaging  14,900  tons.  The  United  States  has  29  battle- 
ships and  15  cruisers,  our  battleships  averaging  14,000  tons.  France,  with 
27  battleships  and  23  cruisers,  has  battleships  averaging  IS.G'iT  tons. 
Germany's  28  battleships  average  12,820  tons.  Japan's  15  battleships  aver- 
age 15,467  tons,  nearly  1,100  tons  heavier  vessels,  on  an  average,  than 
our  heaviest  15  battleships  now  in  the  Pacific.  The  relative  naval  strength 
of  the  United  States  in  battleships  and  armored  cruisers  is  second  only  to 
Great  Britian.  The  total  tonnage  of  battleships  and  armored  cruisers 
as  compiled  by  Mr.  Pitman  Piilsifer  in  the  Navy  Year  Book,  1907,  is  as 
follows : 


Great  Britain 

United  States 

France  

G«nDazi7 «- 

Japan  

Bussla 

Italy 

Aiutrla 


Baitleshlps. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

58 

867,200 

•2J) 

406,146 

27 

:i69,233 

28 

3)0.:360 

15 

'1A1,SH 

16 

210,89!) 

12 

152,846 

6 

73,800 

Cruisers. 

Totals 

To. 

Tounaj^e. 
168,350 

No 

Tonnage. 

38 

96 

1,335,550 

15 

186,545 

44 

592,691 

23 

220,f)82 

50 

690,215 

10 

113,528 

38 

473,091 

14 

156,311 

29 

389,155 

6 

63,166 

22 

274,065 

10 

78,513 

22 

231,359 

3 

1!),020 

i> 

92,820 

TliB  addition  of  the  larger  battleships,  for  two  of  whlcK  t.\v^  \»\«?^<i<JwVcvs£, 
Ckmsren  baa  appropriated,  will  rapidly  increattQ  out  qln%\^%,^  \.<yci\>L.^^<&  ^'^'^ 
IwttMiip. 
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At  preset!  L 

Ab  would  be  the  ca^e  were  veanelt 
bollding  now  eompleie. 

Nation. 

Tonoitge. 

NSntlOO. 

Tonnage. 

Great  Britain-  ^^-^_, ,_— _ 

1,655»07S 

070,. ^->fl 
ei4,4Ki 

52^, ass 

368,665 
240.943 
220, SOB 
114 » 253 

Great  Britain - — 

Prance _.: 

United  States _    _, 

Gijrniauy,  -„ 

Japan-..—      .    ^  ,    -^    . 

Ru  Bsr  a  -  _. . 

iraly...- __ 

ApiBtiJ  a ^ 

l\S,mi 

llniuid  Status „ 

Frnnce -„    __      _1^*^ 

Qennauy       ^    .       „     * — 
J  oi  1  an _ i. -.^^  . 

ftaly,„„„ -^_ 

Austria .. — , 

2i4,i7a 
ji^,oja 

444, IWa 

796,283 
1»850,174 

Aj)proiirlatioiis  for  the  naval  e&taWshment  since  the  ^effinninff 
of  the  fiew  Navp. 


Yearaud  Congresi. 


iisss 
I  li^i 

[nm 

[1887 
MS8U 

hmi 

|1§92 
'  JI^S 

1H95 

mn 

1*(98 
liKM) 

irJOl 

ILKK 

,  loai 
I IIXII 

I  i^tm 

1*103 
1W7 


<47-2}_ 
(4^13- 
(48-2). 
(4ft-l),. 
(4D-2>^ 

(MK2J 

f>3-l5->-,. 

0;5-2>____. 

(T4r-l}_--^ 

(-.5-l)_„., 

(5«^1J. 
C5ft"2)_ 


(S7^1> ,.„.>_. 

(57-S) ___ 

('»S-2) , 

(5S^)„.... 

(50-1) . 

(5^-2) . 

(60-1) __„„ 


•    Total .^   ], 215,165*482, 


AnnuaL 


i|l4. 
15 
14  < 

is; 

IS 
25, 
19 
21, 
£4. 
3li 
23, 
22, 

as, 

2fl, 
30, 
33, 
56, 

48, 
65, 

7B, 

m, 

07, 
100. 

;n2. 


122.06; 


,819*076.80 
,894,431.23 
9S0, 472.50 
070,^*7.95 
,48^.007.20 
.767.31^.19 
,&42,li35.35 
603. 5 10.27 
136, 035. 5S 
54l,6'i4.78 
5l3,Si»5.00 
101,001.38 
327,li20.72 
n6,2ij.3l 
Sii2,e60.a5 
003,234.19 
008,783.69 
Q9S.E5e9.5S 
llOJlfl.67 
101,791.00 
S70.79l.43  I 
Wi,  140.^4 
Srjfi,679.P4 
001,670.37 
9S8.5O7.&0 
2,485.47 


Additional* 


$ds§.aso.T9 

1.272.447.42 
9S13H.93 


TQtal. 


490 
2.20S 

673 
1,11*3 

123, 
67, 

200, 

14il, 
1,109, 

058, 

B2,2aa, 

6,440. 
5J82, 

4.375, 

2,70?>, 
fl,127, 
15,0&4, 

S.417, 

734, 

7,333, 


'I 


306.57 

55;i.36 
.886.47 
10^.92 
872.91* 
003.61 
235. as 
400.12 
233.6a 
741. M 
000,33  , 
301.32 
858.78  i 
70O.SO  \ 
257.30 
974.46 
317.81 
040,56 
,790.82 
521.60 


15a,  4^1,630. 09 


$14,810, 
10.783, 
16 .25a, 
^6.052, 
10,489, 
26,263, 
22. IW, 
2-2,266, 
25.3ii9, 
31,664, 
*2^,6n. 
22, 391 i 
25,475, 
30,61S. 
31,220, 

125.301, 
02.54T, 
&3,582. 
^,5lfl. 

84,672, 
103,633. 
115,420, 
10*.  108, 


p 978. 80 

,605, oa 

,930.01 
,050.!i*l 
,W7.20 
p 0^4.76 
.9-^7.3S 
p 003. 62 
pS«2.00 
350.70 
2!i7.O0 
p 124. 09 
Sa3.57 
714.43 

075.73 
79S.06 
770.90 
T75.4.5 
551. i*0 
018.78 
115.40 
,097.75 
p7lf».03 


129,9^6.007.0? 


1.374,a47,DS7.01 


F! 


Tha  '^nd<Htionnr'  appropriation  for  IHOS  was  Bpproprfated  In  tvo  leasJona  of 
Oongresfi— ( 51-1)  a  mi  r^\-2). 
The  "adiHrlnnEii"  rt]^J^rflp^iation  lor  1898  Inclndea  $50,000,000,  wMcli  was  appio- 
itLted  for  "natlon&l  defense." 


Ttiv  LrultPd  States  han  not  tlie  »ltK:lit^nt  winli  to  entiLbliAli  a 
rnii-f^erfiiil  iirnteutnrjite  oT^f  i>th«r  Aiiicrlcnn  StatcH,  or  tu  be- 
ecfitie  rf-siiOJinlUle  for  their  mlfiile«iii*.'^l-*rr>in  rrmldent  Ruuiiv- 
^elVm   The    Monroe    Uoctritie,    Anierte^n    TtlenlN}    p.    K4K. 


I 


I 

I 


I 


W       ^fPtltiJtK   HtrlkiMt    a  deadlier    blow    at    liberty   ttian    the   In- 
^  iitdlooJK  up  lien  In   made   in    her  natiie  In   times   of  tmbHc  exelte- 

■iM-nt. — Poivtoia-Hter-Geneml    Cortelyou    oil    L1ncoln*ji    Influenee 

ou    Auierlenn    Life. 

We  nisk  far  a  mrent  navy,  itve  a.Ali  for  nn  nrnianient  flt  fOV 
llie  natton'M  neeili,  imt  ttrlinnrHy  to  Atrbt.  but  to  avert  Itirbt- 
Ivi^.  FreirnredneMH  d«'-terH  the  foe  and  inulntnlnM  rlji^bt  by  the 
K.ho^v  of  rendy  iiil^ht  VE-Ethontr  the  liHe  of  vfoleuce.^From 
Prentdetil  llooHrveirN  ^^WaiiUliiKtoii^M  forgotten  luuxlni/* 
Atnerlean    Ideal h,   Pk  ZHH,  H 

r-roieetton    Hateh    to    the    i.vorUl    the    aneleiin    ex:]ienne    nnd        ■ 
labor  of  Mlil|M>to»4'    iirntlnrtM  front  one  eoDiitry  it>  nnotbi-^r  and 
turnif    tbewe    into    pr'od  lie  live    Nonreew    of    ivealth.^hJtidj^c    IV II- 
ttnia   LuTirreaeej    of   Obio,    in    tbe    Anierleao    t^eoiionitiit. 

W  Plan  if  lia^e  been  NiiKKented  for  tbe  m  I  ijt  ration  v^t  iWt  t^*-  V 
feroen  to  *onie  other  e«>iio|ry,  ^v  lie  re  lYvey  wnnVA  "V\v«r  A*y  v\v*&™^  -*- 
♦(("li-eii  and  arro^v  ni*  h^  tbeninelveH.  nxiA  \»ftv*t  tt.  ^neSt^Tf  ^^ 
thenmeir*^**'  Hn*>  create  a  nation  liy  tVienime^ve*.  ^xitXx  w.  *'™'^ 
M^t^nllnn  im  eh  I  filer  I  en  K  'I  be  nefjtro  ItiiBi  ivft  tVe«\ir*t  ^^^^^  ^^Ixtf.- 
thf  fieoiil**  of  the  So o 111  wfiulil  nev loudly  »>UT^«'eA  to  ^**  »"  * 
^Uon.    ITfu.   H,   Tart^    nt    PiymoutlL    CUw-rcU,    l^TOttVA-yi*^- 
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Summary  of  vessels  in  the  United  States  Navy  June  SO,  1908, 

Type. 

Fit  for 
service, 
including 
those  un- 
der repair. 

Under 
oon- 
siruo- 
tlon. 

Author- 
ized. 

I'nflt 
for  sea 
servloe. 

Total 

Plrst-class  battleships 

25 

1 
12 

1 

4 
6 
22 
3 
8 
9 

8 
8 

1 
2 

1 

2 

12 
16 
35 
1 

12 

3 

5 

6 

42 

5 

22 

15 

10 

1 

5 

2 

4 

2 



31 

Second-class  battleships 

ArmorGd    crulsArs 

1 
12 

Armored  ram _. 

1 

Single  -  turret     harbor  -  defense 
monitors 

.-    - 

1 

Double-turret  monitors     _    - 

9 

Protected   cruisers 



.,                     -IT- 

82 

Unprotected  cruisers     — 

8 

Scout  cruisers 

s 

Gunboats    - 

9 

Gunboat  for  Great  Lakes  (not 
begun)    



1 

1 

Light-draft  gunboats 



1 

Oomposite   gunboats 



1 

Training    ship     (Naval    Acad- 
emy),   sheathed 



..,,_.„                ^ 

1 

Training  ships    _  _                -  _ 

2 

Training   brlgantine 

1 

Special     class     (Dolphin,     Ve- 
suvius)  





~             ,.       J      - 

2 

Gunboats  under  500  tons 

12 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

Steel  torpedo  boats 

5 

10 



31 
^   85 

Wooden  torpedo  boats 

1 

Submarine  torpedo  boats 

Iron  cruising  vessels,  steam  ___ 

7 

8 



27 
S 

Wooden  cruising  vessels,  steam. 

4 
2 

9 

Wooden   sailing   vessels 

7 

Tugs _ 

2 

44 

Auxiliary  cruisers 

:.~: 

5 

Converted  yachts 

_- 

-. 

22 

Colliers 

28 

Transports  and  supply  ships— 
Hospital  ship 

19 

1 

Receiving    ships 

6 

1 

10 

Prison  ships 

3 

Total 

294 

20 

26 

12 

n 

Expenditures  on  vessels  under  construction  to  March  SI,  1908. 


Michigan..- — — — 

South  Carolina 

Delaware 

North  Dakota. __ 

Montana _. 

Vestal — 

Prometheus 

Patapsco __ 

Patuxent. 

Octopus 

■  Viper 

Chester 

Birmingham 

Salem 

Torpedo-boat  destroyer 
No.  17 - 


,768,430.65 
098,597.62 
443,470.31 
383,937.09 
,386,178.8 
925,090.08 
373,098.12 
112, 241. 6 } 
102,620.07 
204,924.16 
l!)l,tH  . 
568,620.03 
,483,977.08 
,433,327.32 

34,500.71 


Torpedo-boat  destroyer  . 

No.  18 

Torpedo-boat  destroyer 

No.  19- 

Torpedo-boat  destroyer 

No.  20- 

Torpedo-boat  destroyer 

No.  21.- — 

Submarine  torpedo  boats 

Cuttle  Fish 

Tarantula . 

Cumberland 

Intrepid 

Total 


$5,875.74 
38,013.88 
95,286.58 


95, 
837 
150, 
177, 
46£, 
408, 


,169.00 
,262.31 
,908.18 
,216.98 
247. « 
,990.31 


21.214,886.60  , 


Amount  expended  under  increase  of  the  Navy  appropriations  on  all  

other   til  an   those   above   named    (including   $2,500,000,     approximate    cost   oi 
equipage  of  monitors  and  torpedo  boats),  $45,500,721.20. 


Tlie  present  baslness  system  of  tlie  conntry  rests  on  the 
protective  tariff  and  any  attempt  to  chanfire  it  to  a  free 
trade  basis  Trill  certainly  lead  to  disaster.— Hon.  IVm.  H.  Tafl* 
at  Colnmbnsy  Ohio. 

Tbe  representative  government  that  has  served  us  rrell 
for  130  years  has  not  been  for  Mr.  Bryan  snfllciently  ex- 
pressive of  the  will  of  the  people.  IVe  must  call  upon  four- 
teen million  electors  to  lesrislate  directlr*  Could  any  more 
burdensome  or  inefHcient  method  be  devised  than  thlsf  » 
believe  that  the  referendum  under  certain  conditions  ana 
limUationn  in  the  subdivisions  of  a  State  on  certain  issued 
mny  he  healthful  and  useful,  but  as  applied  to  our  national 

government  It  i«  entirely  iuipractleable--Wwa.  ^Wm.   H.  Talt, 

ut  ColuMMkhuu,  Ohio* 
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Cost  of  all  vessels  of  the  new  Navy^ 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  COST  OP  EACH  COMPLETED  BATTLESHIP, 
ARMORED  CRUISER,  PROI^KCTED  CRUTSKR.  AND  UNPROTECTED 
ORUISKR  BUILT  UNDER  APPR0PBTATI0N3  FOR  INCREASE  OP  THE 
NAVY  TO  MARCH  31,   1908. 


Uull  and  mfb- 
oblnery^ 


BATTLESHIPS  (26) . 

Texas-                                  -^ 
Inil]  aAa-_ —^ 

M  a  Hsncbiaaetts.  ,^^  ^^  „ _, 

Orego  n ^ , — 

rr>wii ^— . ^™**  «-. ,^-^"- 

Kqarsajge _^^,^ 

Kentucky — ^,__^^^^,  -^^ 

Alabama . ,^^* 

WIsconslQ-^..^-.^--^^ „ 

liltDols .„ 

MalnGu 

M  laftouri-^ , 

Cormecticut. ^.. ^ „^ 

Kansas.  .^, 

LourcslaDa 

Minnesota^,*-. ^  — .^ 

Vprmont ^ . .,_  — ^. 

G*^orgi  a_  -_^ .  ^_^^ ^_. 

Neb  r8»l£  a  -  ,^^— :,.  ^-  ,-  ^— ,-,^^  - 

NewT  Jerser  

Rhode  TdaQd— ^-- — .^-.  .^ 

V  irgi  ni  ft- , , ^ ,^ 

New  Hampshh'P-^ 

Idnhrv.  — 

Ht«»lBs  IppJ „._„ , 


TotaL. 


ABMORBD  CRUISERS  (It). 


Brooklyn _ _._„, 

New  Tork-^ ,^  . 

tjoloraclo,,^-— ^,_-_.. ,„_,, 

Peimsylvanfa ._ 

Marylana ^.„ — ^„._.^^_^ 

TVesL  Virginia--., — *._. 

TfJi  Kf!fl;pOQ_  -  ^ ^H «  w^,- 

Wash!  n  g-t  on .^^ , .  _  .^_,^ 

G  ah  foro  i  a  _ .  - ,  - .  „-_^„  ^_ 

No  rtli  C  srolf n  a  _^  ^ ^ 

South  Dakota— —^—^.^^-^^^- 


Total 

PBOTECTBD  CRUISERS  (IB). 


Newark ^ 

Baltimore,,---, 
Phfiiiilellihra--. 
SftD  Franciaoo- 

Olympla^^^ 

Qlnclnnatl,^— . 

Raleigh,,,, 

rr^lttmbl »-._,, 

Mi{iDeafK>Us^ — , 

Tai^oma.,, ^, 

Ol^^Vfll&nd _,_, 

Denver 

DflJi  Moinea-,„— 
rhattJincjoga,,, 

Ohnrlestfm 

Oalveeton ,,- 

SHlwaukee— 


St.  Louis,^,»-« 

TotaL  

UKPBOTEOTED  CRUISERS  {B). 


MntblelMad—. 
Mnntgomery. 
Dpirolt ,^- 


to^\- 


5,333 

S,9U 

4,429 
4,418 
4,077 
4,163 
J,  073 

4,fias 

4,43g 
4.175 
6,389 
B,103 
G,053 
11.1^7 

5,ms 

5,343 
5,4^3 
5.140 
4,351 
4,43« 


,708,05 
.Sli.g? 
,fr2l,90 
,5S7.12 

^!>0.60 
,004.»9 

01(1.00 
,617.58 

42P.2e 
,612.69 

ISO. 32 
.244.29 

a34.ifl 

,W2.63 
7^3.15 
,770.57 
037.  SM 
,3i1.2I 
,450,55 
,0By.i>6 

,iao.43 

002.64 


lii'>.2[)7,5ia.te 


3,314,820,73 
3,8U7, 84^.82 
4,d31, 448.00 
4i*i55, 8^1.02 
4,874,500.11 
4.S85,073.48 
5jL33,67e,07 
5*l3O,eEiO.a0 
4,fi78,0B3.32 
4,4a4,45S>.^ 
4,ai7,314.24 


51,433,7flS.6g 


1,439, 
l,5i4. 

1,738 

Si4J^4, 
2*023, 
1»8(^7, 
3,161, 
a,  403, 
1,113, 

i,o:ia, 

1,135, 
1,1^6, 
1,378, 
3,117, 
1,4^. 
3,171, 
S,173, 


3@2.ao 

,433,94 
332.17 
.257.62 
0:i7.&4 
32fl.91 
034.32 
[WO. 29 
707,07 
305.^5 

«5S.flfl 

^234.16 
850.73 
668,^ 
3:^4.35 


36,3ai, 822.17 


1,061,4^S.30 
:, 050,933. 51 
1,004,711.05 


3.117,07I,4^> 


Equipage  tQ- 

cludlng 
armament. 


^3,836.50 

(i40, 363.93 

G4.^,273,0S 

661,010.86 

708,010.20 

613,700.39 

5S0.32Li4 

ASfl.SlO.U 

5fll.a7d.75 

547, 079,, 5S 

814,430.09 

819,33^.47 

790, 129. 3» 

l,323,S75.ia 

1,164,748.68 

l,a32,m,33 

1, 089,451.46 

1,2^,»64.8S 

985,731,30 

1,040,16H,56 

1,072,932.98 

l,002,O^.S8 

1,051,993.05 

al,  250, 000 .00 

fll,  000,000. 00 

al, 000,000. CO 


Totol 


23,218,201.53 


47S, 

448, 

S60, 

850, 

308, 

843, 

950, 

0&^, 

aflfSO, 

aflSO 

a850. 


969.36 
80-2.07 
201.59 
403.81 
019.89 
8f0,6$ 
75f).36 
51tl.36 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 


$1.202,m.4» 
5,£)83,,m.»8 
6.017,117.95 
6.575,032.70 
n,871,M6.32 
5.043,591.66 
4,908,119.43 
4,665,820.^ 
4,723,394.23 
4,(521.108.62 
^ 381,081. 78 
5, £58, 360. 55 
S, 265, 300. 71 
7,6^3.119.89 
7,347,125.37 
7,335,586.40 
7,216,544-0* 
7,435,748.03 
6,524,507.87 
6,616,496.50 
e,43t^,a78.t9 
6,453,474.43 
6,535,062.61 
6,300,130.42 
5,351 ,092, 6  J 
&,138,77S.U 


155,125,305.15 


g,346,602.13 


890,786,00 
4£2,245.41 
397,267.91 
397,015.49 
495,255.84 
348,577.61 
S;il,7M.4B 
417,051.00 

235,366.30 
276,4^.77 
278,914.08 
26i),994.74 
308,118.45 
061,176.84 
3O0,ft5!3.5O 
660,831.33 
044,408.00 


4,423, 
4,340. 
3,601, 
fi,706. 
5,682, 
5,726, 
e,l44, 
6,013, 
5,523, 
5,384 
5,497 


790.00 
612.39 
609,50 
371.07 
520.00 
913.33 
433.43 
625,  iX) 
,183.32 
,i5».80 
.314,34 


00,280,310.31 


7,374,3S8.41 


2^,736.63 
21EI,176.17 
22e,»S8.25 


074,241,05 


1,^0,117,30 
1, 070,739. 3p 
l,9'>S,660,3d 
2,185,303.31 
2,979,283.38 
2,371. tfQ4. 52 
2,199.720.90 
3,[W>,011.38 
3,849,006.44 
l,3!J8,7ai.75 
1,374,800.10 
1,414,707.74 
1,426,101.42 
1,686,594.20 
3,781,411.00 
1,738,774.23 
3.8:«,502.a« 
S,B17,73£.44 


43,68Q,S10.38 


1,291,102.33 
1,267,100.71 
1,233,030.90 


3,701,312.54 


a  Estimated. 


WORK  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPART^ 

MENT. 


The  business  of  the  Post  Office  Department  is  a  reliable  index 
to  the  generiil  condition  of  tlie  country  and  the  postal  receipts 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  show  conclusively  that  our  people  have 
been  prosperous  and  our  business  more  active  since  the-  return 
of  the  Uepublican  party  to  powers  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  The  following  table  gives  the  figures  of 
receipts  for  the  years  indicated : 

(Dem.)      1893 $75,896,933.16 

(Dem.)      1894 75,080,479.04 

mem.)      1895 70,983,128.19 

(Dem.)      1896 82,499,208.40 

(Dem.)      1897 82,665,462.73 

1898 89,012,618.55 

1899 95,021,384.17 

1900 102,354,379.29 

1901 111,631,193.39 

1902 121,848,047.26 

1903 134,224,443.24 

1904 143,582,624.34 

1905 152,826,585.10 

1906 167,932,782.95 

1907 183,585,005.57 

The  increase  of  nearly  $108,000,000.00  in  fifteen  years  shows 
a  truly  marvelous  development. 

Rural   Delivery. 

The  responsibility  for  the  permanent  introduction  of  the 
wonderful  system  of  delivery  of  mail  to  rural  communities  in 
the  United  States  belongs  to  the  administration  of  President 
McKinley  and  its  continuation  and  remarkable  development  to 
the  administration  of  lioosevelt.  The  service  is  now  in  opera-  . 
tion  on  39,270  routes,  serving  16,000,000  people. 

In  804  counties  the  service  is  so  complete  that  all  of  the 
people  outside  of  cities  can  receive  their  mall  by  rural  letter 
carriers. 

During  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1908,  the  cost  of  the 
service  will  exceed  $35,500,000. 

The  material  benefits  which  it  l^as  brought  to  r^ral  com- 
munities are  incalculable.  Subscriptions  to  newspapers,  both 
local  and  metropolitan,  have  increased  enormously,  and  farm- 
ers are  able  to  keep  advised  of  the  daily  market  quotations  and 
to  sell  their  products  to  the  best  advantage.  The  increased  cir- 
culation of  newspapers  and  periodicals  has  made  the  service  of 
great  educational  value,  broadening  the  minds  of  the  people 
through  a  better  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  outside  world 
and  engendering  a  desire  for  intellectual  development.  As  a 
further  result  of  the  installation  of  the  rural  delivery  service 
thousands  of  miles  of  roads  have  been  improved,  thus  increasing 
farm  values  in  some  cases  twenty-five  per  cent.  No  other  agency 
has  contributed  so  largely  to  making  farm  life  more  attractive. 

Tlie  Inventlfiratlons  and   Tlielr  Renalt. 

None  of  the  reforms  following  the  investigation  of  1903  was 
more  important  or  resulted  in  greater  benefit  to  the  general 
public  than  that  which  was  effected  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  in  pursuance  of  which  many  hundreds  of 
fraudulent  schemes  and  lottery  enterprises  have  been  suppressed. 
Most  of  these  schemes  had  grown  up  and  flourished  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  to  enforce  the  statutes  authorizing  their 
suppression,  and  through  their  operation  losses  aggregating 
many  millions  of  dollars  were  annually  suffered  by  people  of 
small  or  moderate  means  and  to  whom  such  losses  meant  pe- 
culiar  hardship.     The  strict  and  systematic  enforcement  of  the 
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statutes  empowering  the  Postmaster  General  to  exclude  from 
the  mails  matter  of  every  kind  relating*  to  fraudulent  schemes 
and  lotteries  and  to  withhold  from  delivery  mail  addressed  to 
persons  or  concerns  carrying  on  such  enterprises,  has  reduced 
the  number  of  such  schemes  to  the  minimum  and  protected  the 
public  from  enormous  losses. 

Millions    Saved  in  Mail  Transportation. 

The  pay  for  railroad  mail  service  is  fixed  by  statute  and 
based  upon  the  average  daily  weight  of  mails. 

Since  1873  it  had  been  the  uniform  practice  to  use  the  number 
of  week  days  in  the  weighing  period  as  the  divisor  for  determin- 
ing the  average  daily  weight  in  accordance  with  the  construc- 
tion put  upon  the  words  "working  days."  Postmaster  General 
Meyer  issued  an  order  on  June  7,  1907,  following  one  issued 
in  March,  1907,  by  Postmaster-General  Cortelyou,  having  the 
same  object  in  view,  which  provided  that  the  whole  number  of 
days  included  in  the  weighing  period  should  be  used  as  a  divisor 
for  obtaining  the  average  weight  per  day.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  saving  will  approximate  .$4,619,285  annually. 

From  October  1,  1908,  the  letter  postage  between  this  country 
and  England^Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  is  two  cents  an  ounce 
instead  of  5  cents  an  ounce.  This  reduction  is  expected  to  re- 
sult ultimately  in  an  increase  of  receipts  because  it  has  always 
been  found  that  a  reduction  of  the  letter  rate  resulted  finally 
in  increasing  the  revenue.  The  lower  postage  will  lead  also  to 
freer  commercial  intercourse.  Our  manufacturers  are  increasing 
their  sales  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  must  rely  to  a  gi-eat 
extent  upon  the  mails  for  orders  and  additional  trade.  Furtl  er, 
it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  our  adopted  English-speaking  c'.ti'.ens 
and  their  connections  in  this  country,  particularly  those  of 
limited  means,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  keep  up  correspondence 
with  their  relations  and  friends  in  the  old  countries  at  do- 
mestic rates. 

Postal    SavinflTfi    BnnkM. 

The  leading*  governments  of  the  world  have  postal  savingfs 
banks,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States  and  Germany,  the 
latter  country,  however,  having  a  splendid  system  of  municipal 
•  savings  banks.  Since  1872  the  introduction  of  such  a  service  has 
been  discussed  in  the  United  States,  and  the  measure  now  before 
Congress  which  was  favorably  reported  on  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Oflfic^s  and  Post  Roads  will  become  a  law  at  the  next 
session.  Its  enactment  is  desired  in  order  to  encourage  economy 
and  thrift  among  the  wage-earners  and  people  of  moderate 
means,  and  to  afford  a  place  of  deposit,  free  from  any  possibility 
of  doubt  or  suspicion,  for  small  savings,  which  in  the  aggregate 
amount  to  vast  sums  of  money  and  which  are  otherwise  hoarded 
and  kept  out  of  circulation  through  /ignorance  or  lack  of  confi- 
dence. 

More  than  seven  million  immigrants  landed  in  this  country 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  nearly  a  hundred  million  dollars 
werft  sept  out  of  the  country  last  year  by  these  people.  In  many 
Instances  it  has  been  found  that,  for  want  of  postal  savings 
banks,  money  orders  are  ^  being  bought  payable  to  the  purchaser, 
good  for  one  year. 

Improved   Conditionn. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Post  Office  Departinent  to  improve 
the  conditions  under  which  its  employees  work,  namely : 

By  shortening  the  hours  of  labor. 

By  basing  promotions  entirely  on  merit  rather  than  favorit- 
ism, and  by  securing  legislation  that  provides  for  annual  increases 
in  salaries  as  the  employees  prove  their  worth. 

The  postal  service  itself  has  been  further  improved  by  the  in- 
troduction of  better  business  methods.  Without  materially  in- 
•^reasing  the  expense,  the  Department  has  secured  m<jre  commodi- 
ous ^nd  better  equipped  post  office  cjuarters  throughout  the  coun- 
try, to  the  greater  convenience  of  the  people  and  advantage  to 
the  service. 

Appointment    of    PoHtmanteTM. 
The  policy  of  retaining  in  ofRce  pos^trcvastex^  Ns\iO  b^t^  ^^t^otv^t 
lug  their,  duties  satisfactorily  has  resulted  in  Vccv^tonVcl^  N>£^«^  ^^s^- 
dency  Off  the  service. 
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It  is  now  fifty-nine  years  since  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior was  establiaheri/ being  called  in  the  enacting  clanse  of 
the  Act  the  *'Home  Department."  Sint^e  its  organization  there 
have  been  added  some  verj  import  ant  Rnreani^j  notably  the 
Geolog-ical  Sui-vey,  the  Reclamation  Service  and  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Many  other  minor  duties  have  also  been  added 
until  it  is  now  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Executiye  Departments* 

During-  this  pt*ricMl  of  more  than  half  a  century  of  gradual 
growth  the  procedure  eryst  alii  zed  into  many  hard  and  fast  rules 
and  some  years  ago  the  time  came  for  definite  action  toward  a 
better  ud  apt  at!  on  to  modern  methods. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  Secre- 
taries during  this  Administration,  and   the  present   Secretary 
has  given  this  phase  of  departmental  work  very  earnest  and 
^   thorough   attention,    with   the   result   that    there    has   been    a 
K  remarkable  improvement  in  methods  in  all  the  bureaus. 
B        Plans  have   been   adopted   greatly   facilitating   the   work   of 
the  Department,  which  is  now  practically  up  to  date  in  all  its 
branches.     It  may  he  truthfiiUy   yaid  that  the   Department   JS 
to-day    a  practical   business    organization^   daily    improving   in 
efficiency.     The  vast  volume  of  busiaess  liandled  by  this  Departs 
ment  is  now  disposed   of  withoat  unnecessary  delay,  and  the 
enormous    intereati?    j  at  rusted    to    its    various    bvireaus    are    ad- 
justed  with  the   some  care  as  heretofore. 

This  Department  \vas  fittingly  designated  in  the  original 
Act  as  the  Home  Department,  because  in  many  ways  its  oper- 
ations affect  more  closely  the  indiyidual  citizen  than  those  of 
any  other  Department. 

Through  the  Land  OiTiee  \t  has  provided  homes  for  millions 
of  people  and  this  great  worl<  is  still  going  on. 

Through  the  Geological  Survey  it  is  studying  the  public 
domain,  classifying  the    land   and   I nvestf gating   its  resources. 

Through  the  Keclamation  Service  it  is  making  still  more 
effective  the  operations  of  the  pnbllc  land  laws  for  establishing 
homes  for  the  citii!:en.s  of  our  country; 

Through  the  Indian   Office   It  is   not  only  caring   for  these 

*  wards  of  the  nation,  but  is  also  providing  for  the  use  of  large 

areas  of  w^aste  land  which  the  Indians  can  not  profitably  use. 

Through  the  Patent  Office  it  is  affonling  opportamity  for  the 
F  rievelopment  of  the  natural  inventive  genius  of  our  people  to 
I  advance  the  ma  nu  fact  tiring  interests  and  the  comfort  of  home 

[me. 

Through  the  Pension  Office  it  is  giving  proper  care  and 
liissistance  to  the  ijrave  men  who  fought  the  battles  of  our 
[country  and  to  their  widows  and  dependent  heirs. 

Through  the  Bureau  of  Kdncation  it  is  reaching  down  to 
]  the  very  foundation  of  our  Natiofi*s  prosperity  and  promoting 
[(greater  cffleiencj  in  our  public  school  system  and  other  educa- 
I  tional   institutions. 

Truly  it  is  a  Home  Department,  and  its  infiuence  ia  felt 
ffrom  many  sides  in  every  home  in  the  land. 

General    liUUtl   Offlc^e, 

The    administrative   policy   of   the   General  Land   Office    for 
^the  past   eight  years   has  been   to   preserve  the   public   lands 
1n  sneh  a  mani^er  that  as  many  eitiscens  as  possible  va&^  <^\xix^ 
homes,  farms,  and  mines  thereupon,     TW  \\\.twos\j  \\g\\^\vsie>  ^^s^a^ 
been  maintrainefl  to  prevent  their  nnlaiwlvil  act\u\x^^ts\^^\.,  ^vO&srt 
by  corporutjons  or  individuals.     RwHpenwion^  vcv^^^    Y^^"^^  ^^^ 
u"/i/cii   were   not  jtiMtified  or  vi'>»icb.  lia\e  aex^^ed  ^^^Xt    ^^vic^^^^ 
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have  been  revoked  and  during  the  past  year  some  2,000,000  acres 
of  such  lands  have  been  restored  to  the  public  domain.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  brmg  up  arrearages  of  work  to  the  end 
that  bona  fide  homestead  and  other  claimants  may  secure  their 
title  as  soon  as  possible,  w^hile  at  the  same  time  unlawful  en- 
tries and  claims  have  been  vigorously  proceeded  against.  Dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  fences  unlaw^fuUy  inclosing  public  lands 
have  been  removed  from  3,518,583  acres,  and  suits  have  been  re- 
commended or  other  action  taken  to  remove  such  inclosures 
from  an  additional  3,763,186  acres.  During  the  past  eight-  years 
$516,601.53  have  been  collected  by  the  Department  for  timber 
trespasses  upon  the  public  lands  and  cases  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  legal  proceedings 
involving  trespasses  of  $3,007,621.94,  of  vsrhich  amount  there 
has  been  collected  through  judgment  and  compromise  $510,681. 
During  the  past  eight  years  there  have  been  secured  in  public 
land  cases  involving  perjury,*  subornation  of  perjury,  con- 
spiracy, forgery,  false  affidavits,  timber  trespasses,  and  un- 
lawful inclosures:  3,096  indictments;  871  convictions;  251  prison 
sentences  ;  $182,737  in  fines,  and  there  have  been  577  acquittals ; 
the  remaining  indictments  are  awaiting  trial. 

During  the  same  period  7,874  fraudulent  land  entries  have 
been  canceled,  thereby  restoring  to  the  public  domain  and  to 
entry  by  citizens  over  1,259,840  acres.  From  July  1,  1902, 
to  May,  1908,  there  have  been  approved  and  patented  275,333 
homestead  entries,  covering  about  44,053,280  acres. 

The  interest  manifested  by  the  people  in  securing  homes 
■  on  the  public  domain  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  since  July  1, 
1906  (1%  years),  171,047  original  homesteads  and  desert  land 
entries  have  been  made  covering  more  than  28,375,400  acres. 
Coal  and  timber  lands  have  been  disposed  of,  so  far  as  existing 
laws  permit,  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of 
citizens  who  will  in  good  faith  use  and  develop  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  avoid  monopoly  and  tend  to  the  general   good. 

What  was  known  as  the  Forest  Reserve  Lieu  Act  was  passed 
for  the  relief  of  settlers  whose  claims  were  found  to  be  within 
forest  reservations,  but  it  was  found  that  instead  of  benefit- 
ing the  settlers  the  law  was  being  used  by  speculators  to 
acquire  large  tracts  of  valuable  public  lands  containing  timber, 
springs  and  other  resources  of  the  public  domain,  which  should 
l,e  reserve<l  for  bona  fide  settlers;  accordingly  in  1905  the  Re- 
publican Administration  repealed  the  law. 

Many  homestead  settlers  were  from  various  reasons  unable 
to  prove  up  on  their  claims  and  complete  title  thereto  and 
under  the  existing  laws  the  making  of  an  entry  exhausted  their 
right  and  prevented  thoir  obtaining  other  homes  on  the  public 
domain;  accordingly  in  190 1  and  in  February,  1908,  acts  were# 
recommended  by  the  Department  and  passed  by  Congress  giv- 
ing to  those  who  had  lost,  forfeited,  or  abandoned  their  homes 
the  right  to  make  second  homestead  entries  in  all  cases  where 
the  original  entries  were  not  canceled  for  fraud  or  relinquish- 
ments sold.  This  will  enable  a  great  many  citizens  to  find  new 
homes  upon  the  public  land  and  large  numbers  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  tl*s  beneficial  legislation. 

Within  the  next  two  years  between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000 
acres  of  public  lands  will  be  opened  to  settlement.  Under  the 
new  plan  adopted  by  the  Land  Office  the  drawings  will  be  con- 
ducted in  such  a  manner  that  every  one  who  is  eligible  to  take 
a  homestead  can  register  his  or  her  name  and  stand  an  equal 
chance  of  securino-  the  best  clr.im  in  the  reservation.  This 
plan  has  been  found  to  work  admirably  in  the  recent  opening 
of  several  Indian  reservations. 

Under  regulations  adopted  a   number  of   vears  ago   persons 

desiring   to   cut    timber   from   public   lands    for   their   own    use 

were  reijnired  to   file  applications   and   secure  permission  from 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  liefore  they  could  cut  the  t'mber, 

no   matter  how   urgent   the   need.      Last   year   the   Department 

nflopted   new  rules   whereby   snch   persons  can   file  their  appli- 

cations  directly  with  a  local  field  oiliceT.  TYie  a\^\i\ication  is  mndf» 

special,  and  the  field  officer,  if  the  appAAcaUon  is  loMiwi  \.o  \i^  \ii 

g'ood  faith,  can  immediately  permit  cutting. 
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Guarding  the  Nation's  Coal. 

For  the  i)ast  few  years  there  has  been  a  widespreu.1  belief 
that  the  public  coal  lands  were  being  improvide.itiy  d'sposed  of 
and  were  falling  into  the  hands  of  corporations  aiKl  otners  who 
were  able  to  control  the  output  of  the  mines  and  lix  their  own 
prices  on  the  coal.  It  ^^as  also  found  that  lar^.  tr.ict<  were 
being  obtained  unlawfully  under  other  than  coal  laws.  Jn  1907 
the  existing  laws  were  examined,  and  regulations  were  adopted 
to  more  fidly  carry  out  the  intent  of  1h.^  law  t!iat  coal  lands 
should  pass  in  limited  quantities  to  good  faith  claimants,  \, .,  i 
had  a  personal  interest  in  the  lands  and  the  development  of  coal. 
In  order  that  coal  areas  might  be  d^'fiue.i  anl  the  ki  d  and 
value  of  the  coal  more  accurately  known  by  the  Depart. jicnt  and 
by  the  people  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  dire^'td  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  to  begin  the  work  of  clas-sifyi  i;jf  ani  valuing 
.  the  public  coal  lands.  The  Administration  is  fully  convinced 
that  the  present  acreage,  160  acres,  which  may  be  entered  under 
the  coal  land  laws  is  too  small  to  warrant  a  citizen  in  expending 
the  money  necessary  for  the  equipment  and  operato  i  or  larger 
mines.  The  Department  has  therefore  recomn.en.led,  and  Con- 
gress now  has  under  consideration,  legislation  (iesjgned  to  per- 
mit citizens  to  enter  a  larger  area  of  coal  land,  the  entries  How- 
ever to  be  safeguarded  so  that  the  land  c-annot  l)e  made  the 
subject  of  any  combination  in  the  form  of  an  unlawful  trust 
or  conspiracy  or  in  restraint  of  trade  in  the  mining  or  sale  of 
the  coal. 

This  method  of  preventing  monopoly  has  already  been  adopted 
in  the  Hepburn  law  passed  by  Congress  this  year,  and  mint- 
ing" to  Alaska.  The  Alaska  pioneers  harl  dist^overed  large 
bodies  of  valuable  coal  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  and  had  under 
existing  laws  located  and  opened  mines  thereon,  b  .t  were  under 
those  laws  limited  to  such  a  small  area  that  th'^  mines  could 
not  be  worked  at  a  profit  nor  could  the  locators,  in  vicrv  of  the 
remoteness  of  the  lands,  the  price  of  supplies  and  labor,  afford 
to  install  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  mining  from  such  a 
small  claim.  The  Interior  Department  recommended  early  in 
1908  that  good-faith  claimants  owning  adjoining  claims  in 
Alaska  should  be  allowed  to  form  partnerships  or  associations 
and  combine  sixteen  of  the  small  claim-;  int')  o  le  en;ry  and 
patent.  This  enables  them  to  obtain  title  and  work  their  mines 
to  furnish  coal  for  local  consumption  and  for  the  Piircific  Coast 
States.  The  United  States  has  under  the  law  the  right  to  pur- 
chase as  much  coal  as  may  be  needed  from  the  mine^  for  its 
Army  and  Navy  at  reasonable  prices,  and  every  safeguard  pos- 
sible has  been  placed  in  the  law  to  prevent  monopolies,  unlawful 
trusts  or  combinations  designed  to  restrain  sale  or  mining  of 
the  coal.  This  legislation  is  of  the  utmost  in)portano^  to  the 
people,  and  the  Administration  deserves  great  credit  for  pro- 
viding reasonable  laws  and  regulations  whereby  honest  citizens 
may  obtain  coal  mines  and  where  at  the  same  time  the  rights 
of  the  public  are  safeguarded  with  respect  to  such  a  vital 
necessity  as  the  coal  suppl}'. 

Indian  Allotmentn. 

Since  the  30th  of  June,  1904,  more  than  15,000  India's  have 
received  allotments  of  lands  in  severalty,  covering  a[)j)n>xi- 
mately  2,500,000  acres  of  land. 

These  allotments  have  Ix^en  made,  generally,  either  under 
what  is  known  as  the  "Dawes  Act,"  or  a:-ts  containing  similar 
provisions.  The  obj<M-t  of  the  law  is  to  break  up  the  tribal  sys- 
tem and  community  property  by  substituting  individnai  owner- 
ship and  citizenshi]i. 

Under  the  Dawe.s  Act  the  allottee  \vas  secured  in  Hie  jiosses- 
sion  of  his  allotment  for  a  period  of  twenty-flve  years,  as  the 
Act  provided  that  the  land  should  \jit  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  that  perlr>d  and  at  the  end  conveyed  to  tlut  allottee 
or  his  heirs  in  fee. 

He  was,  boweyar^  eompi-lh'd  to  asswiue.  vXvit  XiWYiWu'sK  '^A  v\\:\- 
zenahip   upon   the   approval    of   his    iiWt.XiueuX ,   vvuA   \W^*=^   xa\%vv\n 
Indiana  have  becoiuc   fnU-iUtiX^ri-a  < .\t\/,itiis  wWAvuvvX.  vx\\>i  ^'^^vvvc* 
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The  conditions  arising  under  this  provision  of  the  law  made 
plain  the  need  of  some  modification  which  would  enable  the  , 
Indian  Office  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  helpless  class  with 
undisputed  authority,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  remove  from 
the  roll  of  wards  and  dependants  the  large  and  increasing 
number  of  Indians  who  no  longer  need  supervision  by  that 
Bureau. 

The  Act  of  May  8,  1906  (known  as  the  "Burke  Act"),  meets 
the  requirements  by  postponing  the  acquisition  of  citizenship 
until  the  termination  of  the  trust  period  and  declaring  that 
until  the  allottees  acquire  citizenship  they  shall  be  subject  to 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  It  provides 
for  those  who  are  competent  to  manage  their  own  affairs  by 
conferring  authority  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ter- 
minate the  trust  period  and  issue  a  fee  simple  patent  whenever 
he  is  satisfied  of  such  competency. 

Under  this  Act  2,206  patents  in  fee  have  been  issued. 

During  this  period  23,308  leases  of  allotted  lands  for  farm- 
i^gr*  grazing,  and  business  purposes  have  been  entered  into  and 
approved. 

By  these  leases  temporary  homes  haye  been  provided  for 
thousands  of  white  citizens  and  large  areas,  which  otherwise 
would  have  lain  idle  and  unproductive,  have  been  put  in  culti- 
vation. ' 

Tribal   Lands— Permits    for  Gracing:   Stock. 

434  permits  for  grazing  stock  upon  Indian  tribal  lands  have 
been  issued  from  which  a  revenue  of  $984,422.80  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

Tribal  grazing  leases  covering  5,379,177.51  acres  have  been 
approved,  the  annual  rental  amounting  to  $619,180.19. 

These  tribal  funds  ar^^  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  the  respective  tribes,  and  expended  for  their  benefit  or  ^aid 
per  capita  to  the  members,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

Snipar  Beet  FarnUnar. 

A  paragraph  in  the  Indian  Appropriation  Act  of  March  1, 
1907,  pei'mits  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  in 
Montana  to  lease  their  lands,  both  allotted  and  tribal,  but  not 
to  exceed  20,000  acres,  for  the  culture  of  sugar  beets  and  other 
crops  in  rotation,  upon  such  terms,  regulations,  and  conditions 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  ten  years. 

Under  this  authority  a  contract  has  been  executed  with  three 
responsible  persons  for  a  lease  to  them  of  19,000  acres.  By  the 
terms  of  the  lease  the  Indians  are  to  plow  and  put  under  culti- 
vation 5,000  acres,  which  has  to  be  carefully  worked  over  the 
first  year  to  put  in  beets  the  next  year.  The  Indians  are  to  re- 
ceive $4.50  per  ton  for  the  beets.  The  lessees  are  to  erect  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  the  beets  into  sugar,  and  take 
the  product  of  the  5,000  acres  each  year.  This  will  afford  em- 
ployment for  the  Indians  and  if  they  are  able  to  cultivate 
all  of  the  5,000  acres  will  yield  them  a  revenue  of  at  least 
$270,000  per  annum. 

Tlie  Geologrical   Surirey. 

The    United    States    Geological    Survey,    when    organized    in 
1879,    under    a    Republican    administratioH,    became    a    piomeer 
agency  in  the  internal  development  of  the  country.     The   field 
covered  in  the  varied  work  of  this  bureau  is  that  of  the  min- 
eral wealth  of  the  nation.     Its  geologists  have  investigated  the 
economic   possibilities   of  the   utmost  corners   of   the   land   and 
by  exhaustive  studies  of  the  larger  mining  districts  have  con- 
tributed  directly  to   the  working   knowledge    of  the   mine   en- 
gineers and  operators.     Even  in  distant  Alaska  the  work  of  the 
Geolog'ical  Survey  is  recognized  as  of  very  great  practical   im- 
poT'tance    to    the   development   of    tbat   yowng    gVaxvt   te^rritory. 
7"hr  survey  maps   are   not  only  eagerly   sowgYvt  \iy  -^tos^c^oit^ 
and  rniner.%   but  they  are  in  continual  demaTid  m  a\\  Wv^  v>v<?'v\X. 
eng-jneeriiig^  enterprises.     Here  the  "PedeTaA  service  \ia.a  moAft  \\a 
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beat  reL*ord,  for  its  investigations  mid  re^Hirtti  on  Alaska  ai'ii 
witlely  credited  with  beinfi-  iin  LmiKtrtUint  factor  in  tlie  develop- 
ment  of  the  large  and  uioreasing  produtitlou  of  tht^  preeujus 
and  useful  metals  of  the  Territory. 

The  statistical  work  of  the  Ssnrvey  in  its  reports  on  the  pro* 
duction  of  the  precious  and  useful  minerals  of  the  country  is 
recognized  as  of  the  grt*atest  vuhie  to  the  m>nmg  imlustry. 
No  STich  coniprehenyhe  treatment  of  the  subject  of  produe- 
tion  and  distribution  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  a  country  is 
foun€l  in  the  world  aa  that  of  the  United  States  UeologiciU 
Survey. 

Among  other  tilings,  the  Survey''  is  constructing,  at  the 
rate  ol  about  250  square  miles  a  step,  a  great  topograph.k 
map  of  the  United  States^a  **Tn other  map**  of  the  country— 
and  it  Is  making  one  of  these  steps  every  thirt]  day*  That  ia^ 
it  is  iBsoing  that  often  a  topographic  sheet  which  thus  becomes 
a  part  ol  the  big  map.  Over  1,700  of  these  sheets  have  already 
h^en  engraved  and  about  cnie'thirfl  of  the  United  Staten  ha's 
been  covered.  When  completed  thi^^  will  he  the  greatest  map 
in  the  world.  Oiir  l.ox>ograpliic  map.'^  have  become  the  models 
for  the  map-making  bureaus  of  many   foreign   nalicms. 

With  one  of  these  maps  spread  before  him  h  man  may  trace 
Ibe  course  of  every  stream,  or  accurately  locate  every  mauu- 
tain  and  hill^  with  the  exact  knowledge  of  their  steepness  and 
altitudes.  The  map  is  in  eflfect  a  phj^sical  reproduction  of  the 
sTtrface  of  the  country,  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
then,  its  use  not  only  to  the  engineer  who  may  want  to  plan 
great  irrigation  or  drainage  systems  or  to  determine  the  best 
route  for  100  or  1,000  miles  of  railroad  lines,  but  as  weH  to  the 
farmer  or  ranchman  who  wishes  to  drain  the  swampy  corner 
of  his  farm  or  to  la^v  out  a  waf^on  road  between  his  ranch 
and  that  of  his  neighbor.  The  topographic  survey,  then,  in- 
chides  all  the  surface  features,  while  the  geologic  survey  adds 
information  coneerning  not  only  the  rocks  and  soils  exposed 
to  the  surface,  bnt  indicates  what  is  beneath  and  foretells 
with  remarkable  accuracy  what  excavations  may  encouuler, 
to  a  depth  of  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  feet. 

HydroRraplilc  Survpypi. 

One  of  the  important  works  of  the  Geological  Survey  is  its 
study  of  the  water  resonree.'^  of  the  country.  Records  of 
daflj^  flow  of  streams  have  been  eoUected  at  over  1,500  points 
throughout  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  years,  in  order 
to  determine  the  average  flow  of  the  rivers.  During  the 
pttst  year  about  500  such  stations  have  been  maintained. 
Knowledge  of  floods,  low  stages  and  average  discharge  of  rivers 
Is  essential  if  streania  are  to  be  utilised  in  power  developmeist, 
in  irrigation  and  drainage  and  as  contnbiitin^  to  inland  navi- 
gatjon.  These  investigations  of  the  Survey  show  conclusively 
that  tens  of  millions  of  now  wasted  horsepower  can  be  con- 
serv<*d  and  cheaply  developed  through  the  use  of  natural 
monntain  reservoirs  at  the  head  waters,  for  flood  storage.  They 
show*  further  that  the  use  of  these  same  Hood -control  reser- 
voirs will  save  tens  of  m^illions  of  dollars  annually  tbrouj^h 
flood  prevention,  and  still  further  that  they  will  be  of  enormous 
aid  to  irrigation  in  the  West  and  to  navigation  in  the  Eawt 
through  the  letting  dowm  into  the  river  channels  the  stored 
flood a^   during  the  low- water  or  irrigation  periods. 

^The  vaUie  of  the  topographic  and  hydrographic  surveys  in 
the  development  of  the  ctnmtry  in  general  hap  been  very  great* 
hut  a  single  striking  example  of  their  use  from  a  government 
standpoint  is  seen  in  the  successfnl  work  of  the  Heclamation 
Service,    Taking  as  a  basis  these  surveys,  the  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice, immediately  upon  its  organization,  was  able  to   pick  out 
feasible  projects  and  begin,  not  surveys  and  inveHtigat\oT\^^\vvA.* 
actual    construction  work.     The  YUtegrVty    oi  \^fe^ei   ^<3f&.\i  'yt^- 
frafinti  works  rest  npon  the  record «i  ot  Ktreavn  ?lcv^^  ^^"\iXc>£^  XJa'a. 
GeoJo^ieaJ  flnrvej,  thanks   to  the   Hep^'hWci^vw  A^?:^?^a.\X^^   V^^vT 
pighU    had  coUeoted  for  years   previows^  In  W\fc    ^-A^^a.^^   ^^  ^^ 
im^tion  act,  and  the  brilliant  aixd  rapid  B^itVveN gvix^tA  ^v 
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service  is  due   to  tue   ixteiit  mid   tiioroiig-iiness  of  these   pre- 
liminary basic  investigations. 

And  so  with  the  drainage  pioblein;  should  Congress  enact 
a  national  drainage  law  to-day,  the  wisely  provided  preliminary 
work  of  the  Geological  Survey  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
immediate  construction  of  a  number  of  great  swamp  reclama- 
tion projects  and  the  creation  of  many  homes. 

For   Prevention    of   Mine   ApcldentH. 

The  recent  great  mining  disasters  and  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  coal  mine  explosions  throughout  the  country,  and  other 
mine  accideuib,  resulting  in  an  appalling  loss  of  human  life, 
have  aroused  the  country  to  the  need  for  action  to  x>A'event  or 
diminish,  if  possible,  these  horrors.  In  response  to  the  urgent 
demand  of  both  labor  and  capital,  Congress  at  its  last  session 
appropriated  $150,000  to  be  exi^ended  by  the  Geological  Survey 
in  investigating  this  subject.  A  Division  of  Mine  Accidents 
has  been  established  and  good  results  are  expected,  since  state- 
ments already  issued  by  the  Survey  show  that  mine  accidents 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  life  have*been  greatly  reduced  in 
foreign  countries,  due  to  governmental  investigations  and  study 
of  the  conditions  affecting  mining   operations. 

At  an  experimental  station  of  the  Survey  being  estab- 
lished at  Pittsburgh  under  this  appropriation,  tests  of  the 
various  dynamites  and  powders  used  in  blasting  coal  will  be 
made,  in  order  to  determine  the  safest  explosives  in  the  pres: 
ence  of  fire  damp,  coal  dust,  etc.  In  connection  with  the  sta- 
tion there  will  be  an  experimental  mine,  with  drifts,  headings, 
rooms,  ladders,  etc.,  which  can  be  filled  with  smoke  or  gas  and 
practical  experiments  made  with  life-saving  apparatus.  ^liners 
will  be  taught  how  to  wear  this  apparatus  and  how  to  rescue 
their  comrades  from  the  vajjors  should  they  become  uncon- 
scious following  an  explosicm.  The  results  of  the  investigations 
will  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  mine  bureaus, 
operators  and  miners.  Simple  instructions  will  be  printed,  from 
time  to  time,  in  half  a  dozen  languages. 

Coal    L>and    Values    Fixed. 

The  development  of  internal  resources  has  been  the  aim  and 
the  accomplishment  of  the  present  administration;  but  no 
more  than  has  been  prevention  of  wasteful  and  fraudulent 
exploitation  of  such  resources.  In  no  field  of  Republican  guar- 
dianship of  the  people's  rights  does  the  wise  statesmanship 
of  the  administration  shine  more  brightly  than  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  nation's  coal  suppbr.  The  government  still 
owns  between  seventy  and  eighty  million  acres  of  known  coal 
fields  in  the  West.  The  common  knowledge  of  the  waste  in 
the  operation  of  the  older  coal  fields  as  well  as  the  monopoliza- 
tion of  great  coal-producing  areas  by  corporations  and  syndi- 
cates desiring  to  hold  without  developing  them  or  ^^llowing 
others  to  devolop  them  for  the  needs  of  the  public,  suggested  to 
the  administration  an  investigation  of  the  Western  fields  where 
the  government  is  still  the  major  owner.  This  investigation 
quickly  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  large  areas  of  valuable 
coal  lands  had  been  acquired  by  corporations  through  gross 
fraud,  perjury,  and  bribery,  under  agricultural  land  laws.  A 
fearless  interpretation  of  the  coal  land  law  itself  recog- 
nized that  the  price  which  the  Government  had  always  charged 
for  coal  land,  namely,  $10  and  $20  an  acre  (according  to 
whether  the  coal  lands  lie  within  or  without  the  15-mile  rail- 
road limit)  was  only  the  minimum  price.  In  spite  of  a  verit- 
able storm  of  protest,  the  President  immediately  withdrew 
from  all  entry  07,000,000  acres  of  Western  public  coal  lands 
and  the  Geological  Survey  began  at  once  the  classification  and 

'    valuation   of   this  land,  under   regulations  fixing  the  price  at 

from  the  minimum  of  $10  to  $20,  to  $100  an  acre.     The  effect 

nf  the  President's  withdrawal  was  not  only  to  stop  immediately 

the    sale    of   public    coal    lands   at   an.  MudeTNaAuatVoxi,  \sw\.  Vt 
ffherkerl   the   /?'/^antic    frauds    in    acquiring    awch.  lands,  \]LXidsc 
the  homestead,  desert,  and  other  land  laws. 
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In  order,  however,  that  legitimate  operations  might  not 
be  hampered  unduly  the  work  of  classification  has  been  prose- 
cuted with  great  vigor  and  already  over  50,000,000  acres  of 
this  withdrawn  land  have  been  classified  and  valued  by  the 
Survey  and  restored  to  public  purchase.  Vatuations  have  been 
fixed  from  $10  up  to  $75  an  acre.  These  valuations  made  by 
the  coal  geologists  of  the  Survey  are  not  the  result  of  mere 
classification  made  in  the  Washington  office,  but  of  actual  geo- 
logic field  investigations,  in  the  course  of  which  the  geologist 
examined  each  40  acres,  upon  which  he  put  a  valuation  as  coal 
land.  This  economic  work  of  the  administration  is  not  only 
securing  to  the  government  a  more  nearly  adequate  return 
for  property  of  great  value,  but  is  preventing  the  monopoliza- 
tion of  great  areas  of  coal. 

Of  course,  bitter  opposition  has  developed  in  many  instances 
where  individuals  and  corporations  were  acquiring  lands  of 
great  value  at  the  low  price  of  $10  or  $20  an  acre,  or  through 
fraud  and  perjury  at  $1.25  per  acre.  The  correction  of  the 
evil,  however,  has  met  generally  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
the  people  of  the  country.  An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  losses 
suffered  by  the  Government  may  be  deduced  from  the  results 
of  coal  land  classifications  by  the  Geological  Survey,  in  which 
the  fact  was  developed  that  one  coal  coni])ajiy  in  a  single  coal 
field  in  a  Western  State  had  legally  purchased  13,128  acres  at 
the  $10  to  $20  an  acre  rate,  while  it  had  acquired  15,800  acres 
as  "agricultural  land,"  and  of  this  last,  13,280  acres  had  abso- 
lutely no  value  for  agriculture. 

Fuel  and  Stmctnral   Material  Tents. 

A  governmental  activity  for  which  Eepublicans  may  justly 
take  great  credit — one  of  the  many  results  of  the  wise  states- 
manship and  legislative  foresight  of  the  party — is  the  practical 
testing  and  experimental  work  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Con- 
gress first  provided  for  these  economic  investigations  of  the 
natural  products  of  the  United  States  in  1905  and  has  appro- 
priated a  total  amount  of  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars: 
but  the  beneficial  results  from  the  work  have  been  so  great 
and  far-reaching  that  had  the  appropriation  been  quadru])le 
or  even  ten  times  this  amount,  the  nation  would  have  been  reim- 
bursed by  the  values  saved.  To  cite  one  or  two  instances:  An 
important  result  attained  in  fuel  investigations  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  fact  that  the  low-grade  bituminous  coals  and 
lignites  of  the  country,  of  which  there  are  tens  of  millions  of 
acres  heretofore  considered  of  but  slight  industrial  value,  can 
be  converted  into  gas  and  used  in  the  gas  engine  with  more 
than  double  the  efficiency  attainable  under  the  steam  boiler. 
In  other  words,  the  discovery  has  doubled  the  value  of  these 
coals.  This  applies  also  to  millions  of  tons  of  inferior  coal 
which  in  mining  operations  is  annually  left  underground  and 
permanently  lost. 

The  investigations  also  show  that  some  of  the  peats,  found 
in  great  abundance  in  the  New  England,  North  Central  and 
Atlantic  States,  but  heretofore  considered  of  little  value,  may 
be  used  to  advantage  as  a  source  of  power  in  the  gas  pro- 
ducer, either  for  local  farm  purposes  or  for  large  power  plants, 
and  also  that  it  is  practicable  and  economical  to  make  briquets, 
a  superiop  and  smokeless  fuel,  out  of  the  millions  of  tons  of 
slack  and  coal  dust  now  wasted  annually. 

In  the  tests  of  structural  materials,  most  important  results 
have  bcsen  attained.  The  increasing  use  of  reenforced  con- 
crete baa  sihoyra  the  great  need  of  scientific  information.  These 
inyeHtigations  have  all  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Govern- 
ment— ^Federal  buildings  and  other  engineering  works,  such 
as  the  gTeoX  irrigation  structures  in  the  West,  the  Panama 
Canal  construction,  etc. — but  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fuel 
investigration,  the  general  public  is  the  great  est  ^gainer  frou\  t\v^ 
results. 

AU  of  tbeae  scientific-economie  *mve^V\v!;^V\oTvs>,  v-y.x^^^*^^^^^"^ 
and  tests  of  the  Government,  fostered,  eTieouTvvvveiV.  vvwOv  V^^''''^';' 
for  by.  Hepubh'can  legislation,  should  V>c  coivlU\v\e(\  v\\\C\  v-vl\v^w  ^ 
U^n  tlie  economical  development  of  owr  T\^lwva\  vo^owv^^ 
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pends  in  very  large  measure  th«  continuance  of  our  national 
supreuijicy  and  the  prosperity  of  our  people,  and  these  evidences 
of  wise  statesman sliip  and  forehanded  legislation  show  that 
the  party  of  proofless  can  be  relied  upon,  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past,  to  carry  out  such  policies,  which;  while  under  the 
strict  wording  of  tiie  appropriation  acts  are  for  the  uses  of 
the  government,  are  in  reality  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  peoplt 
of  the  countrj'. 

Tlie   Ueclnmation   Service. 

The  Keclamation  Act.  wliich  was  signed  on  June  17,  1902,  by 
President  Roosevelt,  is  to-day  generall3'  recognized  as  one  of 
the  wisest  laws  ever  enacted  by  Congress,  as  beneficent  as  it  was 
necessary.  It  inaugurated  a  step  exactly  in  line  with  the  ad- 
ministration's broad  policy  of  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  is  regarded 
as  second  only  in  importance  to  that  other  great  Republican 
enactment — the  Homestead  law. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  national  irrigation  already 
has  become  a  most  important  factor  in  Western  development, 
in  the  building  up  of  commonwealths  and  prosperous  agricul- 
tural communities.  The  economic  value  of  the  work  cannot 
be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  Our  unoccupied  public  lands, 
which  belong  to  all  of  the  people,  are  largely  desert.  To  make 
them  habitable  is  a  national  duty  too  obvious  to  be  questioned. 
The  future  prosperity  and  growth  of  sixteen  Western  States 
and  territories  are  linked  inseparably  with  the  development  of 
irrigation.  The  desert  reclaimed  will  support  millions  in  com- 
fort in  homes  of  their  own,  thus  providing  a  safety  valve 
against  the  impending  dangers  of  congestion  of  population  in 
tlie  older  settled  portions  of  the  country.  Conservative  en- 
gineers estimate  that  at  least  twenty-five  million  acres  of 
land  now  desert  and  uninhabited  will  be  converted  into  small 
farms  under  the  provisions  of  the  reclamation  law.  This  vast 
area,  capable  of  supporting  millions  of  people,  will  be  brought 
into  cultivation  without  entailing  the  loss  of  a  single  dollar 
to  the  national  treasury,  as  the  land  reclaimed  is  assessed  for 
the  benefits  received  and  the  landowner  must  return  to  the 
Treasury  the  cost  of  reclamation. 

The  Reclamation  Service,  now  a  separate  bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  has  had  charge  of  the  engineering 
work  from  its  inception.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  area 
of  country  embraced  in  the  arid  States — two-fifths  of  the  United 
States — tile  Service  has  already  completed  surveys  and  per- 
fected estimates  for  twenty-six  irrigation  projects,  and  is  en- 
gaged upon  the  construction  of  twenty-five  of  these.  On  a  . 
number  construction  work  has  progressed  sufficiently  to  irri- 
gate large  areas  which  have  been  settled  upon,  and  are  now 
])roducing  crops.  No  better  evidence  of  the  wisdom*  of  the 
law,  and  tlie  business-like  and  the  practical  methods  of  its 
administration  could  be  submitted  than  the  fact  that  homes 
are  actually  being  made  in  large  numbers  on  the  land  reclaimed, 
and  the  cost  of  the  work  is  being  returned  by  the  settlers. 

A   summation    of  the   work   of  the   Reclamation  Service   to 
January   1,  lOOfi,  shows  that  it  has   dug  1,881  miles  of  canals, 
or  nearly  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Idaho.    Some  of  these 
canals  carry   wliolo   rivers,   like   the   Truckee   river  ^n  Nevada, 
and  the  North  Platte  in  Wyoming.    The  tunnels  excavated  are 
56  in  number,  and  have  an  aggregate  length  of  IBJ/^  miles.   The 
Service  has  erected  281  large   structures,   including '  the  great 
dams  in  Nevada  and  the  Minidoka  dam  in  Idaho,  80  feet  high 
and  ()50  feet  long.     It  has  completed  1,000  headworks,  flumes, 
etc.    It  has  built  611  miles  of  wagon  road  in  mountainous  coun- 
try and   into  heretofore   inaccessible  regions.     It  has  erected 
and  in  operation  830  miles  of  telephones.     Its  own  cement  mill 
has   manufactured    80,000   barrels   of  cement,   and  the   amount 
purchased  in  addition  is  403,000  barrels.    Its  own  sawmills  have 
cut  3,036,000  feet  B.  M.  of  lumber,  and  2?i ,6^5,000  le^t  \v«.^e  been 
purchased,  '  The   surveying  parties   of  tlve   ^^xViee  \iBJVfe  eoxsv.- 
oleft-cl    topographic    surveys    covering   10,VT0   aqMax^  tqW^^^  %3i 
rea  grreater  than    the    combined  areas  ot  "MLaaaatt\iMaek\.\.a  wifii 
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"Rhode  Island.  The  transit  llnoB  had  a  length  of  18, MO  linear 
milea^  while  the  level  lines  run  am!>uut  to  34,E18  tflilea,  or  nearly 
SRii^clent  to  go  aronnd  the  earth. 

The  diamond  drillings  for  dam  sites  and  canals  amount  to 
6fi,749  feet,  or  more  than  13  miles.  To-day  the  Service  owns 
and  has  at  work  1,500  horses  and  mules.  It  operates  9  loco- 
mot  ives^  611  cars,  and  23  miles  of  railroad,  84  gasoline  eng-inea 
and  70  steam  engines.  It  has  constructed  and  is  operating 
5  electric  U^ht  plants.  There  have  been  excavated  42,447,f)00 
cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock.  The  equipnient  now  operated 
by  the  8ervice  on  force  account  work  represent  an  investment 
of  a  mil  Hon  dollars. 

This  work  has  been  carried  on  with  the  following  force: 
Classified  and  registered  service,  inclnding-  Washing'toa  office, 
1,126;  laborers  employed  directly  by  the  Government,  M48; 
laborers  employed  by  contractors,  10,789^  or  a  total  of  all  forces 
of  16*363.  The  expenditures  now  total  nearly  $1, 000^000  per 
month.  As  a  result  of  the  operations  of  the  Heclamation  Serv- 
icd*  eight  new  towns  have  been  established^  100  miles  of  branch 
railroads  have  been  constructed,  and  14,000  people  have  taken 
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During  the  last  four  years  of  thi-s  administration  the  work 
in  the  Pension  Bureau  has  been  brought  up  to  date*  A  claim 
for  pension  is  now  taken  up  for  action  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
the  files  of  the  B^^eau*  Its  early  adjudication  depends  entirely 
upon  the  promptness  with  w^hich  the  claimant  furnishes  the 
evidence  called  for  by  the  oJHce.  If  sufficient  evidence  be  fUed 
with  the  application  for  pension  it  is  possible  that  a  certificate 
may  be  issued  to  tlie  pensioner  within  two  weeks  from  the  date 
the  application  is  filed. 

There  has  been  a  dci^iease  of  n^jarly  $700,000  in  the  expenses 
of  conducting  the  affiiiiH  of  the  Bvireau  during  the  last  four 
years,  the  ex[>onaes  during  the  last  year  being  tlu;  wmalli^st  since 
1SS6.  At  one  time  the  nuinl>er  of  employees  in  the  Penslou 
Bureau  was  over  2*000,  There  has  been  a  gradual  reduction 
in  the  number  of  such  cmploypcs,  until*  at  the  present  time 
there  are  less  than  1,400.  This  reduction  has  been  accomplished 
mainly  by  allowing  the  vacancies  which  occur  thiough  deaths 
resignation,  etc.,  to  accumulate  instead  of  filling  them  as  they 
take  place,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  for  dismissals  on  this 
account, 

T^ot withstanding  this  reduction  the  number  of  certificates 
issued  during  the  last  twelve  months  is  greater  than  during 
any  previous  twelve  months  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Penaion  Bureau^  nearly  400,000  certificates  Ijeing  issued  during 
the  past  year. 

The  Act  of  June  37,  1890^  passed  by  a  Republican  Congress 
and  Eigned  by  a  Republican  President,  ivas  the  first  disability 
jMjnsion  law  in  the  history  of  the  v(?^orld,  granting  to  soldiers 
and  sailors  pensions  for  disability  not  proven  to  have  been  in- 
curred in  the  service  and  line  of  duty*  This  was  the  most 
far-reaching  pension  legislation  enacted  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  and  recognized  a  higher  obligation  of  the  people  to 
their  disabled  vetej^ans  than  was  ever  before  formulated  into 
law*  Previous  to  1890  pensions  for  service  in  the  Civil  War 
were  granted  only  to  those  who  were  vvounded  in  the  service 
or  who  had  contracted  some  disability  therein,  and  likewise 
pensions  were  granted  only  to  widows,  minor  children,  and  de- 
pendent parcel! ts  of  those  who  died  from  injuries  received  or  dis- 
abilities contracted  in  the  service.  The  Act  of  June  27,  1890, 
granted  pensions  to  all  persons  who  served  ninety  days  or  more 
during  the  Civil  War  and  who  were  disabled  from  earning  a 
support  by  man\iai  labor,  without  requiring  the  applicant  to 
prove  that  the  disability  or  disabilities  were  incurred  in  the 
service.  The  Act  also  granted  pensions  to  de^^d^wt  ^\^^^^  q"^ 
all  such  persons  without  requiring  them,  to  ^tQ^^  >^tia.\i  XJck&vc 
husbands  died  of  wounds  received  or  disab\\it\Ti%  c^qiq^s^s^i^w^Al  ^ 
tie  service.  The  rate  of  pension  \iTideT  \\ve  Kc%  ^%  ^avq&  ^^ 
189Q,   wa.3  from   $6,00    to   $1^.00   por  mont\i  \JO   "Csl^  ssarc^J^NO^^ 
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the  Civil  War  in  accordance  witli  the  degree  of  disability,  aJBud 
$8.00  per  month  to  all  widows.  ^ 

I'he  m(Kst  important  pension  legislation  enacted  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Act  of  June  27,  1890,  was  the  Act  of  February  6,  1907, 
also  passed  by  a  Republican  Congress  and  signed  by  a  Bepiiblican 
President,  granting  pensions  to  certain  enlisted  men,  soldiers 
and  oflrtcers,  who  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  the  War  with 
Mexico.  Under  this  Act  any  person  who  served  90  days  or  more 
in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  during 
the  late  Civil  War  or  60  days  in  the  War  with  Mexico  and 
who  was  honorably  discharged  is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  $12.00 
per  month  on  reaching  the  age  of  62  years,  $15.00  per  month 
on  reaching  the  age  of  70  years  and  $20.00  per  month  on  reach- 
ing the  age  of  75  years.  While  the  rates  to  survivors  under 
the  Act  of  June  27,  1890,  were  from  $6.00  to  $12.00  per  month, 
the  rates  provided  by  the  Act  of  February  6,  1907,  are  from 
$12.00  to  $20.00  per  month.  Nearly  400,000  applications  for  the 
benefit  of  this  Act  have  been  filed  in  the  Bureau  and  more  than 
350,000  certificates  have  been  issued  thereunder,  making  an  aver- 
age increase  to  each  pensioner  of  about  $53.00  per  annmn. 

The  legislation  next  in  importance  is  the  Act  of  April  19, 
1908,  to  increase  the  pensions  of  widows,  minor  children,  etc., 
of  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  Civil  War,  the  War 
with  Mexico,  the  various  Indian  wars,  etc.,  and  to  grant  a 
pension  to  certain  widows  of  the  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  late  Civil  War.  Under  this  Act  all  widows,  thinors,  and 
helpless  children  on  the  rolls  at  a  less  rate  were  increased  to 
$12.00  per  month,  and  the  widows  of  those  who  served  ninety  , 
days  during  the  Civil  War  and  who  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge therefrom,  are  entitled  to  pension  under  this  Act,  provided 
they  were  married  prior  to  June  27,  1890,  dependence  not  being 
•  considered.  This  Act  granted  an  increase  of  pension  to  some 
200,000  widows  and  children  of  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  Civil  War  and  the  War  with  Mexico  and  the  various  Indian 
wars.  Pensioners  were  not  required  to  file  an  application  in 
the  Bureau  of  Pensions  to  secure  the  increased  rate  provided  by 
the  Act  of  April  19,  1908,  as  the  Pension  Agents  were  instructed 
to  pay  all  pensioners  on  the  roll  affected  by  this  Act  at  the 
increased  rate  at  the  first  quarterly  payment  occurring  after 
the  passage  of  said  Act.  More  than  60,000  pensioners  received 
payment  at  the  increased  rate  at  the  quarterly  payment  which 
occurred  on  May  4,  1908 — only  fifteen  days  after  the  passage 
of  the  Act,  and  the  entire  number  of  pensioners  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  this  Act  receive  payment  at  the  increased  rate 
within  three  months  after  the  passage  of  the  Act.  The  appli- 
cations for  original  pension  received  under  the  Act  of  April 
19,  1908,  were  given  inmiediate  attention,  and  in  about  thirty 
days  after  the  approval  of  the  Act  the  Bureau  was  issuing  moi'c 
than  100  certificates  per  day  thereunder  to  widows  whose  names 
were  not  previously  on  the  pension  rolls. 

The  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  is  now  slightly  in 
excess  of  950,000  and  the  average  amount  paid  out  in  ]>ensions 
each  month  is  nearly  $13,000,000.  There  are  about  625,000  sur- 
vivors of  the  Civil  War  on  the  pension  roll  at  the  present 
time.  As  more  than  2,500  of  these  survivors  are  dropped  from 
the  rolls  each  month  on  account  of  death,  the  importance  of 
having  their  claims  promptly  adjudicated  .will  be  readily  ap- 
preciated. The  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  is  now  in  such 
a  condition  that  an  application  for  increase  of  pension  will  be 
settled  and  the  pensioner,  if  entitled  to  the  increase,  will  re- 
ceive such  increase  at  the  first  quarterly  payment  falling  difc 
after  the  filing  of  the  claim.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  during  the  past  year  was  the  greatest 
in  amount  during  its  history,  a  balance  of  nearly  $400,000  which 
had  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  running  expenses 
of  the  Pension  Bureau  remained  unexpended  at  the  close  of  the 
last  fiscal  year  and  was  turned  back  into  the  Treasury. 

The  amount  of  money  paid  in  pensions  by  the  Government  each 

month  was  a  very  great  factor  in  relieving  the  money  stringency 

during-  the  few  months  following  October,  1901.  In  ot^t  WisA.  t\v\!& 

money  might  be  distributed  as  widely  at  ^poiaWAe  aTiCi  \^i[ic^\» 

the  neighborhoodM  in  which  the  peii«ioiiar«  -ww^  Icoatod^  \Xia  iAr 
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ministration  directed  that  all  I'^sin. alters  who  haa  funds  avail- 
able should  accept  pension  checks  li  «.>..:  pensioners  and  pay  cash 
therefor.  The  Postmasters  by  this  means  were  able  to  forward 
the  pension  checks  to  their  depositories  and  obtain  cretTit  there- 
for, instead  of  forwarding  the  actual  cash.  Thi&  increased  the  cir- 
culating medium  in  each  neighborhood  throughout  the  country 
in  which  pensioners  were  located  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
pension  paid,  thus  greatly  benefiting  not  only  the  pensioners  but 
the  banks  and  the  entire  business  community  as  well. 


The  number  of  pensioners  upon  the  rolls  July  i,  1901,  and  for 
three  preceding  years,  respectively,  is  as  follows: 


1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Rerolutlonary  war: 

Widows - 

Daughters — 

War  of  1812: 

Survivors  _    

1 
2 

1 
918 

2,387 
3,519 

6,214 
7,821 

240,785 

n,414 

-     1,765 

875 

7.895 

192 

450 

450,007 

161,067 

4,067 

226 

1 
4 

1 
3 

3 

Widows  —  '    

Indian  wars: 

Survivors  -    

War  with  Meideo: 

Survivors 

Widows 

Olvll  war: 

General  law- 
Invalids    

Widows  

Fathers  .1 

Minor  children   _ 

776 

2,269 
8,461 

4,540 
7,653 

219,384 

77,620 

1,410 

769 

6,643 

195 

472 

465,224 

169,066 

4,177 

250 

660 

2,173 
8,367 

3.984 

7.488 

205,375 

76,810 

1,097 

662 

5,519 

205 

479 

461,078 

175,237 

4,167 

274 

558 

2,007 
3,201 

3,485 
7,214 

178,816 

75.629 

873 

4.^B 

Mothers - 

Brothers  and  sisters 

Helpless  children  

Act  of  June  27,  1890 

Invalids    :.    — 

Widows    

22ft 

489 

349,283 

180,539 

4,032 

292 

Minor  children  

Helpless  children 

Act  February  6,  1907— 

116,239 

Army  nurses 

War  with  Spain: 

Invalids    

Widows  

606 

12,440 

1,012 

224 

2,715 

430 

8 

603 

15,711 

1,068 

272 

2,957 

473 

9 

1 

10,030 

2,453 

115 

714 

108 

6 

7 

579 

17,6 16* 

1,091 

208 

3,0r)l 

512 

9 

1 

10,648 

2,498 

120 

783 

130 

5 

8 

542 

19,031 
1,100 

Minor  children 

316 

Mothers    

Fathers  

Brothers  and  sisters.    

3,0')0 

527 

11 

Helpless  children  J_ 

2 

Beffnlar  establishment: 

Invalids    -^-    

9,501 

2,381 

111 

633 

93 

8 

5 

11,078 

Widows  

2.526 

Minor  children 

122 

Mothers    

821 

Fathers  ,... 

Brothers  and  sisters  

133 
5 

Helpless  children  

8 

Total -, 

994.762 

998,441 

985,971 

967.371 

On  July  31,  1902,  there  were  1,001,494  pensioners  on  the  rolls. 
The  following  table  shows  the  annual  decrease  in  the  roll  since 
that  date  and  the  loss  by  death  for  each  year: 


June  30,   1908 

June  80,   WO  4 

June  80,   1905 

Jane  SO,   1906 

June  80,   1907 

March   SI,    1008... 


Total  ... 


Number  of 

pensioners  on 

the  rolls. 


996,545 
994,762 
908,441 
9a5,971 
967,371 
954,613 


Number  of 

pensioners 

dropped  by 

death. 


40.907 
43,820 
43,883 
43,300 
•J5,76S 
3>,122 


252^800 


Ammmredir  **  im  unwise  to  cUanne  tl\e  voWeVftii  ^^^^  O'^JS 
vrorlred  mo  Trell  and  which  are  now  worUVtin;  i*o  ^eW.— vx« 
0mmt  Wloom^-relVm   •peech   acceptinK    lOO^   ii.oii^Vxi«tt.voiA.. 
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The  cost  of  the  pension  system  per  capita  of  population  is 
shown  for  certain  years  as  follows: 


« 

Year. 

Number 
of  pen- 
sioners. 

Total  oost 

of  pension 

system. 

ToUl 

Cost 
per  capita 

populaUon. 

1898  -    

966.012 
993,714 
996,545 
967,371 

$161,774,872.86 
148.765,971.26 
141.752.870.80 
189.108,087.48 

66,849.000 
72,947.000 
80,847.000 
86,817,280 

12.44 
2.04 

1898 

1903 

1.76 

1907 

1.62 

Disbursements   for  pensiotis   and  for   maintenance   of  pension 
system,  1866  to  1907. 


Year. 

Paid  as 
pensions. 

Cost,  mainte- 
nance, ana 
expenses. 

TotaL 

Number 
of  pen- 
BlonerSi 

1879 

1880 

1881  _ 

$33,064,428.92 
50,680,229.08 
50,583,405.35 
51.313,172.05 
60,427,573.81 
57.912.387.47 
65,171,937.12 
64,091,142.90 

$837,734.14 
935,027.28 
1.072,059.64 
1.466,236.01 
2,591,618.29 
2,83;>.  181.00 
8.392,576.31 
8,246,016.61 
8.753,400.91 
8.515,037.27 
8,466,968.40 
8,526,382.13 
4.700,636.44 
4.898,665.80 
4.867.731.42 
8.963,976.31 
4,338,020.21 
8,991.,:W5.61 
8.987,783.07 
4,114,091.46 
4,117,517.73 
3,841,706.74 
3,868,795.44 
3,831,378.06 
3,0t)3,216.79 
3,819,366.25 
3,721,832.82 
8,523,269.51 
8,809,110.44 

$84,502,168.06 
57.624.256.86 
51,655.464.99 
56,779,408.06 
68.019.222.10 
60.747.668.47 
68.564.513.46 
67.836.159.51 
77,506.397.99 
82,465.558.94 
92.309,688.98 
100,620.282.62 
122.013.826.94 
144,292,812.91 
161,774.872.86 
143.950,702.48 
144.150.814.61 
142,212,080.07 
148,937,500.42 
148.765,971.26 
142.502,570.68 
142.303,887.89 
142,400,279.28 
141,335,618.95 
141,752,870.50 
144,942,987.74 
144,861,694.15 
112.523,557.76 
141,461,522.90 

842,755 
260.808 
268,8f> 
286,607 
808,668 
822,750 
346,m 
865,78S 
406,007 
452,557 
469,783 
537,944 
676,160 
876,0flB 
966,0U 
969,644 
970,524 
970.678 
976,014 
993,714 
991  SU 

1882 

1888  — 

1884 

1885 

1886  _-_ _ 

1887    

73,752,997.08 

1888 

78.950.501.67 
88,812.720.58 
106.093.850.39 
117.312,690.50 
139,394,147.11 
156.906,637.94 
130,986,726.17 
139,812,204.30 
138.220.704.46 
139.949.717.35 
144,651,879.80 
138,355.052.95 
138.462,130.65 
138,531.483.84 
137.504.267.99 
137.759,653.71 
141,003,571.49 
141,142,861.33 
139,000,2&S.25 
138,155,412.46 

1880  _ 

1890  — 

1891 _~   ._. 

1812 

1898  „_ 

1891 

1«J)5 __ 

1896 

1897 

1898  -._ 

1809       

1900 

1901 

993,Sif 
997.798 

1902 

009,441 
996,645 

1903    - 

1901 

994,7(8 

1905  _ 

998,441 

1JM)6 

965.971 

1907    _ 

937.871 

Total 

8,501,570.279.46 

110.051.518.73 

8.611.621.798.19 

AN  ACT 

Granting'  pensions  to  certain  enlisted  men,  soldiers,  and  ofRcem 
who  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  the  War  with  Mexico. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Keprcf^rutatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
person  who  served  ninety  days  or  more  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  during-  the  late  Civil  War, 
or  sixty  days  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  who  has  been 
honorably  discharged  therefrom,  and  who  has  reached  th6 
age  of  sixty- two  years  or  over,  shall,  upon  making  proof  of  such 
facts  according  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  provide,  bo  placed  \ipon  the  pension  roll, 
and  be  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  as  follows:  In  case  such 
person  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty-two  years,  twelve  dollars 
per  month;  seventy  years,  fifteen  dollars  per  month;  seventy- 
five  years  or  over,  twenty  dollars  per  month;  and  such  pensions 
shali  commence  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  application 
in  the  Bureau  of  I*ensions  after  the  passage  and  approval  of 
this  Act :  Provided,  that  pensioners  who  are  sixty-two  years  of 
age  or  over,  and  who  are  now  receiving  pensions  under  exislKng 
laws,  or  whose  claims  arc  pending  in  the  Bureau  of  Pensions, 
may,  by  application  to  thef  Conmiissioner  of  Pensions,  in  such 
form  as  he  may  prescribe,  receive  the  benefits  of  this  Act;  and 
nothing"  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any  pensioner  or  person 
entitled  to  a  pension  from  prosecuting  his  c\a.inx  and  receiving 
a  pension  under  any  other  general  or  speciaV  k&\,\  Prot)VdA4> 
that  no  person  shall  receive  a  penBioii  "under  any  o\^at  \«iw  ^ 


tlte  saim*  time  or  for  the  same  period  that  he  i&  receiving  a  pen- 
sion iiiuler  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Provided,  further^  that 
no  person  who  is  now  ri^feivingr  or  shall  hereafter  receive  a 
greater  pension  iimler  any  other  general  or  special  lav^'  than 
H*?  would  be  entitled  to  reeeive  nnder  the  provisions  herein  shall 
toe   peaj^ionabk'   tinder  this*  Act. 

Stc.  2.  Til  tit  rank  in  service  shall  aot  be  coaBidered  in  appll- 
GB^titnim   (ilrcl  hereijnder. 

tsKC.  y.  That  no  pension  attorney,  claim  agent,  or  other  per- 
son shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  eompensation  for  services 
t-endereU  in  presenting  any  claim  to  the  Bureau  of  Penaione,  or 
^ecurin^  any  pension    under  this  Act. 

Approved,  February  6,  1907. 


I 


AN  ACT 


To  inf^reH.He  the  pen.sions  of  widows,  minor  children,  and  so  forth 
of  dereajrted  soldiers  and  saikns  of  the  late  Civil  War,  the  War 
with  \fexioo.  the  viiiiotis  Indian  wars,  and  5sO  forth*  and  to 
grant  a  pension  to  certain  Vfidows  of  the  deceased  soldiers  and 
sailors   of   the   late   Civil    War. 

Be  it  eimrted  l}^  the  Setftttr  uttd  Hou-si'  fif  Rt'ftrrndftutireii  of 
the  United  Btates  of  Ameriva,  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
from  and  after  the  pafjsage  of  this  Act  tlie  rate  of  pen- 
sions foT  \vi<lovvs,  minor  c'hildren  under  the  ag-e  of  sixteen 
years,  and  helpless  minors  as  dehned  by  existing  laws,  now  on 
thp  roll  or  hereafter  to  be  placed  an  the  pension  roll  and  entitled 
to  receive  a  less  rate  than  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  twelve 
dollars  per  mouth ;  and  ntithiii^  he  rein  shall  ha  construed  to 
affect  the  exii^ting  allowance  at  two  dollars  per  month  for  each 
child  tinder  the  age  of  sixteen  yeara  and  for  each  helpleas 
child;  and  all  Act  or  pai-ts  of  Acts  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
vi.<^iona  of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed:  Provided,  however ,  That 
this  Act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  reduce  any  pension  under 
any  Ac4,  public  or  private. 

Sec.  2,  That  if  any  officer  or  enlisted  man  who  served  ninety 
days  or  more  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  during 
the  late  Civil  War*  and  who  has  been  honorably  discharged 
therefrom,  has  died,  or  shall  hereafter  die.  leaving  a  widow, 
onch  widow  shall,  upon  due  proof  of  her  htishand's  death,  with- 
out proving  his  death  Ut  be  the  result  of  hi-i  arniy  or  navy 
service,  tie  placed  on  the  pension  roll  from  the  date  of  the  filijDg 
of  her  application  therefor  under  tliis  Act  at  the  i*ate  of  twelve 
dollars  per  month  during  her  widowhood,  provided  that  said 
widow  shall  Jiave  married  said  soldier  or  sailor  prior  to  June 
twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety;  and  the  benefits 
of  this  section  shall  include  those  widows  whose  husbands,  if 
living,  would  have  a  pensionable  statns  under  the  Joint  Ueao- 
lutions  of  February  fifteenth,  ei^^hteen  hundred  and  ninety-ftve; 
July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two.  and  June  twenty-eightli, 
nineteen   hundred   and  six. 

Sec.  3.  That  no  claim  agent  or  attorney  shall  be  recognij^ed 
in  the  adjudication  of  claims  under  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  and  that  no  agent,  attorney,  or  other  person  engaged  im 
jB-eparing,  presenting^  or  prosecuting  any  clain*  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  second  section  of  this  Act  -shall,  directly  or  in- 
direetly,  contract  for,  demand,  receive,  or  retain  for  such  ser- 
vices in  preparing,  presenting,  or  prosecuting  such  claim,  a  sum 
greater  than  ten  dollars,  which  sum  shall  be  pa3ab!e  only  upon 
the  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions*  by  the  pension  agent 
making  payment  of  the  pensions  allowed;  and  any  person  wha 
ehall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  sections  or  who  shall 
wrongfully  withhold  from  the  pensioner  or  claimsinr 
or  atiy  part  of  a  pensiojj  or  claim  allowed  or  due  snefa  pen- 
sioner or  claimant  under  this  Act  shall  be  di;eiued  guilty  of 
a  misdemeauor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall,  for  each  and 
every  ench  ofTi^nse,  be  fined  not  exceeding  ^Lve  tL\iwdicfcvL  d!OkVta.T^  «v 
be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  not  exceeding  twci  yc\\,vi&,  nx  X^tiX^tv. 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Approred,  April  19,  1908. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


"Worlc   of  th.m   MoKlnley-RooseTelt   Administration    in  Beliall 
of    th.e    Farmer. 

Dui;ing  the  last  eleven  years  Presidents  McKlnley  and  Boose 
velt  have  aimed  to  bring  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
help  of  our  farmers  in  all  sections  of  the  country  and  have  in- 
structed the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  all  endeavors  to  help 
the  tiller  of  the  soil  toward  greater -efficiency  and  more  economic 
production ;  to  make  the  American  acre  more  potent  in  growing 
crops.  The  Congress  during  the  last  eleven  years  has  quadrupled 
the  amount  of  money  invested  in  agricultural  research  and  to- 
onstration,  to  give  the  American  farmers  help  in  their  opera- 
tions on  the  farm,  to  feed  our  people  well  and  cheaply,  an4  en- 
able them  to  compete  with  the  outside  world.  It  has  provided 
for  over  two  thousand  scientists,  specialists  in  their  respective 
lines,  who  are  in  touch  with  our  farmers  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  gathering  information  and  preparing  it  for  issue  in 
departmental  publications,  of  which  nearly  seventeen  million 
pieces  were  given  out  in  1907  to  go  into  our  country  homes,  deal- 
ing directly  with  what  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  our  growen 
of  plants  and  animals  at  the  time  of  publication. 

Science   Applied   to  Development   of   Aarricnl tare. 

The  education  of  specialists  in  applied  science  to  meet  the 
demand  for  research  under  the  Federal  Government  and  under 
State  institutions  has  become  a  prominent  feature  of  depart- 
mental work.  Graduates  of  our  agricultural  and  other  colleges 
are  drafted  into  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  prepared  for 
scientific  research  along  the  lines  demanded  by  the  producers 
of  our  country  under  all  our  varied  conditions.  Within  the  last 
eleven  years  nearly  sixteen  hundred  young  men  have  had  post- 
graduate instruction  in  the  sciences  of  agriculture.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  State  experiment  stations  arc 
actively  cooperating  with  regard  to  unsolved  problems  that  affect 
the  farmer  throughout  our  States  and  Territories  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  sea  that  have  lately  come  into  our  possession.' 

New  markets  for  our  surplus  production  are  being  sought  in 
foreign  countries,  and  scientific  inquiry  is  being  Qiade  into  the 
preparation  of  our  exports  for  foreign  markets.  Uncertainty 
with  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  our  crops  at  home  is  being 
removed  by  careful  statistical  inquiry,  to  the  end  that  more 
accurate  knowledge  with  regard  to  production  may  mitigate  the 
evils  of  speculation.  Inquiry  is  also  being  made  into  the  pro- 
ductions of  competing  countries,  in  order  that  the  Amencan 
farmer  may  know  what  he  has  to  meet  in  foreign  markets. 

Neiv  Products  for  American  Farms. 

Strenuous  eflForts  are  being  made  to  encourage  the  home  pio- 
ductlon  of  articles  we  have  been  importing  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. During  the  last  eleven  years  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  production  of  sugar  from  beets  which  makes  the  product 
of  1907,  amounting  to  500,000  tons,  over  thirteen  times  that  of 
»  1896  and  its  value  fifteen  times.  Eleven  years  ago  we  produced 
only  one-fourth  of  the  rice  consumed  in  the  United  States.  The 
fostering  work  of  the  Federal  Government  has  enabled  the  rice 
growers  to  produce  more  than  the  equivalent  of  our  home  con- 
sumption and  foreign  markets  are  being  sought  for  the  surplus. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  production  of  rice  from  97,000.000 
pounds  in  1896  to  an  average  of  716,000,000  pounds  during  the 
last  four  years. 

Scientific  research  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  demonstrates  the 
fact  that  we  can  produce  at  home  the  fine  tobaccos  for  which  we 
have  been  paying  over  twenty  miWion.  doWax^  a  yeajr  to  foreign 
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countries.  Our  explorers  have  searched  foreign  lands  for  grains, 
legumes,  fiber  plants,  teas,  etc.,  for  introduction  into  sections  of 
the  United  States  suitable  to  their  production.  The  producing 
area  for  grains  has  been  extended  westward  into  the  dry  re- 
gions of  our  country  through  the  introduction  of  plants  that 
are  at  home  where  the  rainfall  is  light.  Nearly  fifty  millions  of 
'bushels  of  wheat  are  being  grown  in  regions  that  have  hereto- 
fore been  unproductive. 

Eradication  of  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals  and  Products. 

The  Federal  Government  is  studying  the  diseases  of  domestic 
animals  with  a  view  to  their  complete  eradication.  Our  animals 
and  their  products  go  to  foreign  countries  with  bills  of  health- 
fulness.  The  American  meats  are  the  most  wholesome  in  the 
world,  as  the  world  now  knows.  An  imported  disease  of  do- 
mestic animals  was  promptly  stamped  out  within  a  year  at  an 
expenditure  of  $300,000,  to  prevent  it  from  spreading  throughout 
the  country  among  our  herds  and  fiocks.  Rigid  inspection 
against  foreign  countries  having  animal  diseases  is  maintained 
at  our  ports  of  entry,  in  order  to  protect  the  health  of  (^ir  do- 
mestic animals. 

Within  the  last  eleven  years  the  Government  h^s  become 
teoi'oughly  Equipped  to  deal  with  plant  diseases.  The  loss  of 
half  a  million  dollars  annually  was  stopped  by  pathological  ex- 
amination of  our  sea-island  cottons.  New  varieties  of  fruits, 
cereals,  cottons,  etc.,  are  being  created  by  hybridizing  to  meet 
the  demahds  of  producers  of  these  crops  in  the  North  and 
in  the  South. 

Our  forests  have  been  mostly  destroyed  and  our  ifLOuntains, 
the  natural  reservoirs  for  water,  have  been  rendered  incapable 
of  retaining  moisture.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  reforest  the 
country,  to  prevent  fires,  to  regulate  grazing  in  our  forests,  and  to 
study  lunibering  and  forest  products. 

'Die  Federal  Government  is  making  inquiry  into  road  material 
"  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  education  of  young  men 
toward  road  building.  A  laboratory  has  been  established  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  study  of  materials  with  which 
to  construct  roads ;  and  rocks,  gravels,  clays,  tiling,  cement,  con- 
crete pavements,  stone,  brick,  wood,  and  asphaltima  are  being 
studied. 

The  Central  American  boll  weevil,  now  the  greatest  menace 
to  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States,  is  being  actively  studied 
as  it  increases  its  range,  and  means  of  control  have  been  devised 
which  make  the  grovrth  of  cotton  nearly  as  profitable  as  ever. 
The  insect  enemies  of  other  great  staple  crops  are  being  investi- 
gated throughout  the  country,  and  the  gypsy  and  brgwn-tail 
moths,  which  are  threatening  the  forest  areas  of  New  England, 
are  being  checked  and  brought  into  measurable  control  by  the 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  in  cooperation  with  State 
author itiefis.  The  losses  occasioned  by  insect  pests  in  general 
amount  to  hundreds  of  millions  annually,  and  much  of  this  loss 
may  gradually  be  prevented  by  the  kind  of  work  done  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  practicability  of  growing  tea  in  the  United  States  is 
being  demonstrated,  and  extensive  experimentation  is  being 
made  in  the  production  of  silk. 

The  atmosphere  in  its  relations  to  agfriculture  and  commerce 
is  being  carefully  studied  and  trained  meteorologists  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history  are  being  detailed  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  give  lectures  in  institutions  of  learning,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  scholars  in  the  land  along  \his  line  of 
inquiry,  to  the  end  that  the  farmer  and  the  mariner  may  have 
all  the  protection  that  intelligent  forecasting  can  give  them. 

Tlie  Meat  Inspection  and  Pare  Food  Laws. 

On  June  30,  1906,  by  the  approval  of  President  Roosevelt,  the 
Meat  Inspection  Amendment  became  a  law.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment  the  Federal  Government  guarantees  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  the  meat  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  is  derived  from  animals  which  are  free  tcoxxv  (i^sRSiu'sft. 
at  the  time  of  slaughter  and  that  meat  iood  ^to^vjlqsX^  Itqvsv  "Caesft 
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animals  are  prepared  in  clean  packing  houses,  under  sanitary 
conditions,  and  without  the  addition  of  any  injurious  or  dele- 
terious drugs,  chemicals,  or  preservatives.  The  United  States 
now  has  the  most  stringent  and  the  best  enforced  me^t  inspection 
law  of  any  country  in  the  world,  and  it  is  a  great  protection  to 
the  health  and  lives  of  the  people.  Over  2,500  employees  are  di- 
rectly engiiged  each  working  day  in  the  year  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

On  the  same  day,  June  30,  1906,  President  Roosevelt  approved 
the  Pure  Food  Lair.  This  law  covers  all  foods,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  meats,  including  beverages,  and  also  drugis  which  enter 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  liy  its  terms,  articles  of  food 
or  drink  must  not  contain  any  injurious  or  deleterious  drug, 
•  chemical,  or  preservative,  and  the  label  upon  each  package  of 
food,  drugs,  or  drink  must  state  the  exact  fact,  and  must  not  be 
false  or  mislea<ling  in  any  particular.  While  this  law  does  not 
cover  foods,  beverages,  and  drugs  which  are  produced  and  con- 
sumed entirely  within  the  limits  of  one  State,  yet  its  enactment 
has  incited  the  legislatures  of  the  different  States  to  enact  laws 
covering  domestic  products  of  a  like  nature.  These  laws  very 
generally  follow  the  national  a(»t  as  to  form  and  detail,  the  only 
difference  being  that  one  affects  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, while  the  other  affects  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
State.  Inspectors  are  continually  traveling  throughout  .  the 
United  States  to  discover  whether  the  terms  of  the  law  are 
being  observed,  and  they  have  found,  upon  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers and  dealers,  a  very  general  compliance  with  the  law. 
When  violations  of  the  law  are  observed,  they  are  at  once  prose- 
cuted by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  guilty  parties  are 
punished. 

The   Fanner  and   tlie  Balance   of   Tradc^. 

During  the  eighteen  years,  1890-1907,  the  average  annual  ex- 
cess of  domestic  exports  over  imports  amounted  to  $337,000,000 
and  during  the  same  time  the  annual  average  in  favor  of  farm 
products  was  $362,000,000,  from  which  it  is  apparent  that  there 
was  an  average  annual  adverse  balance  of  trade  in  products  other 
than  those  of  the  farm  amounting  to  $25,000,000,  which  the  farm- 
ers offset  and  had  left  $337,000,000  to  the  credit  of  themselves  and 
the  country. 

Taking  the  business  of  1907,  the  comparison  is  much  more 
favorable  to  the  farmers  than  during  the  eighteen-year  period, 
since  the  value  of  domestic  exports  of  farm  products  over  im- 
ports was  $444,000,000. 

During  the  last  eighteen  years  there  was  a  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  farm  products,  without  excepting  any  year,  that 
amounted  to  $6,512,000,000.  Against  this  was  an  adverse  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  products  other  than  those  of  the  farm  of 
$456,000,000,  and  the  farmers  not  only  canceled  this  immense 
obligation,  but  had  enough  left  to  place  $6,056,000,000  to  the 
credit  of  the  nation  when  the  books  of  international  exchange 
were  balanced. 

These  figures  tersely  express  the  immense  national  reserve 
sustaining  power  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  imder  present 
quantities  of  production. 

The  health  of  our  people  is  being  safeguarded  by  inquiry  into 
importations  of  food  from  foreign  countries  that  contain  sub- 
stances deleterious  to  health.  TTie  United  vStates  is  no  longer 
the  dumping  ground  for  food  stuffs  that  are  forbidden  sale  in  the 
countries  where  they  originate. 

An  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  make  the  American  indepen- 
dent with  regard  to  everything  that  can  be  produced  in  our 
latitudes.  Corps  of  scientists  have  been  placed  in  each  of  the  new 
island  groups  that  have  lately  come  under  our  jurisdiction  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  thorn  to  produce  what  can  not  he  grown 
in  the  continental  Ignited  States. 

The  De])artment  of  Agriculture  is  furnishing  information  re- 

^arding  the  requirements  and  possibilities  of  irrigation,  both   in 

the  arid  regions  of  the  United  States  and  as  atv  a\(V  to  a«T\c\\\\,\\T^ 

In    the   burnifl    East.      This    inquiry    determAnea   \\ve    aTt\o\\Tv\.   <it 

frmtmr  needed  to  gire  the  best  resiiits,  tlie  time  w^ien  \t  a\vo\\\^  \jft 
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applied,  and  the  metliods  of  appUeation  best  suited  to  diffei'ent 
loealHies  and  diflFerent  crops.  The  evtls  of  too  ihul^i  water,  ru- 
stiiting-  in  the  ruin  of  lar^je  arenas  which  were  highly  produetive 
a  few  years  a^o,  are  being-  investj^ratedj  with  a  view  to  prevent- 
iiig^  not  oaly  the  ruining:  o^  crop**  which  g'et  too  much  water,  but 
of  those  on  equally  fertile  soil  which  are  deprived  of  the  ne<;- 
etisary  water  auijply.  The  ecoafiniic  use  of  w^ater  and  the  in- 
trodnction  of  plants  from  foreign  countries  where  the  rainfall 
i.^  light  are  extending^  crop  growing-  over  hirge  aiea;^  that  have 
been  unproductive. 

See  ''Agricultural  rrosperitj-/*  and  "Value  of  the  Factory  to 
the  Farmer." 


TVe    IctioirV    wliftt    *ve    mpnn    Trht-n    Tve    Hpenk    of  nn    lintirHl 

and    »tiible    cnrreiicy.    We    mean    the    Hame    tfiin»^  from,    year 

to    year.— Pre*  1*1  <Mit    RfittHeve1t*H    Htieeeli    apee]itfn«  li>04    ii<ini- 
Inmtlon* 

The  fTP^BitMkCmm  of  Qur  IVatton,  ap  Pihoipvn  In  tlie  strnicsle 
uf  tlie  Civil  War,  is  non"  every wltete  recng^nlKeil,  and  in 
the  ueraiieef ive  ttf  forty  y<rars  there  In  none  to  deci^  wr 
belittle    it,— Hon.   Wm.   H,   Taft,   at  Rlvei-nlfle    VmrU,   New    Yurk. 

Claris  apiiealii  an?  clloih  on  cut  «  *  *  ■  tliey  calcalftte  to 
nepnrate  tho»e  ivho  iihonid  be  nnlted,  for  our  eronoxnle  In- 
titrentm  are  common  and  tniUvlHlble. — Ma|.  McKlnley  to  Com- 
mercial     Travel  Ins     Men**     llepabllcan     Clnbn     Se^teniber     'A&, 

^V  A  currency  ^worth  lens  ihau  II  pur  porta  to  be  ivortti 
^^RF'tll  In  the  end  defrand  not  only  credltom,  hut  all  thane 
who  nF«'  eni£^a|!^ed  In  l^Rlttniate  hmtlnesfl,  and  none  more 
Hurely  than  tlio^e  ^ivbo  are  dependent  npon  their  dally  labor 
for  their  dutly  hrend. — ^Haycs. 
#- 

The  enoriuouH  effort  of  the  ^vhole  people  aji  a  Nation^ 
and  the  bnrdenpi  they  jirladly  niifiTinie  to  maintain  the  nntlonal 
integrity,  and  to  eat  ont  the  cancer  of  fi I nvery  that  iva» 
entlnfc-  nvi^ay  onr  national  ItCe,  do  not  jjroTV  any  lenji,  from 
an  biHtorlcal  ata ndpolnt,  na  the  deeade^  pftan.— Hon  Wm»  U, 
Tuft*   at    lllverKide   Park/ IVeiv    Yorl£* 

ft^imte  ban  decreedj.  nnd  her  deoreeii  are  forever  Irreverw- 
Ihle,  thfll  vre  Mhall  dwell  In  perpelnal  nnliion,  Political  denin- 
icopfnen.  for  neldiih  endiit  nnd  Hennclcaif  aftltatorH  cannot  dlM- 
lurb  the  ties  tvhieb  bind  q»  together  with  more  than  a  Tt- 
tan*<i  po^ver.'^IIoit.  C.  fV^  Falrbankt^  at  Ifaneanter^  Mnmi-,  J  one 
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The  only   ■.ahiitantlal   vtepii  which   have  been   really  taUen 
Ktop    the    abnnes    and    opprenalon  .  a tt emitted    by    the    Irre- 
-tponqiiblc     hoi  it  cm     of     prrent     vfCalth    iknd     corporate     p6wer, 
have    been    by    the    Republican    party .^Hon»    IVm,    H,    Tnftp    at 

freennhoro.  North  Carollna.^ 
The  niennee  of  1«  to  1  **tlll  han^H  over  «•  With  all  Its  dire 
eonReqneneeii  to  credit,  eonddence,  bniilneBB,  and  activity; 
the  enenaic^H  of  Hi>iJnil  ]iii>ney  are  rallylniii:  their  scattered 
forces^  The  people  niQiit  once  more  nnlte  and  overcome  the 
advocaten  of  repndlallnn* — Preiildent  McKlnley  to  the  Noti- 
fication  Coninitttee,  Jnly  IS,  tHOO. 

In  aplte  of  the  general  comfort,  there  have  been  made 
manifcpit  by  Hi^nA  not  to  be  mlannderBtood,  a  anickenlng: 
of  the  pablle  conncfeuce  and  n  demand  for  the  remedy  of 
nbOMCB,  the  onljc^ro^vth  of  tbiM  pro«perlty„  nnd  for  n  blKlier 
Mtandnrd  of  HttnincNft  tntepi^rtty^  Hvery  lover  of  bin  country 
should  have  a  fcellnfi:  of  pride  and  ej^altatlon  in  thin  evl^ 
denee  that  oar  Hoeiety  In  iitlll  nonnd  at  the  eore«— 'Hon^  IVm, 
ff*  Taft,  at  Colnmhan,  Ohio. 

Money  Indebted ncKii  In  not  the  only  obligation  we  in- 
eurr«d  and  anNnmed  In  the  R-reat  civil  war.  There  ivait  a 
■till  ^renter  debt,  an  everlnittlnA:  obligation  that  conid  never 
he  i^ald  In  fnlK  Bnt  in  the  yenrn  that  have  folloiived«  Ibe 
Hepnbllcnn  party  ban  Inaugurated  and  develoiied  peiiMion 
lawn  under  -which  over  three  nnd  one-half  hit  I  Ion  dollars 
have  been  paid  to  diMnbled  veterans  or  to  the  finrvlvorn 
of  ibone  ^vho  itave  tlielr  live«  fur  their  i^unntry  and  tbclr 
.  S*  TlilH  penHlun  Hyittcm,  a  prodoet  of  tbe  policy  of  the 
eiiiihlicnn  party,  hnn  no  precedent  In  blHtory  and  no  ci|ual 
jn  Jit  ice  and  iircneroKity  nnioni^  tlie  nattoxim  f>t  \l^f^  itBCt'\'ta.> 
'Hon.    Janteif    ^.    ^beriuan. 
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Qme     %itah     domlnatini^      fact      confrontw      \U«     '^^^^^'^^^^i^ 
l»arfy     vyfjfeh     no     oratory,     ^whleli     no      e\ft€i^«we*!.     Z!?'J*^\i^'^ 
t^nf^tarft*    can    obj«cnre:    TinVA!V*S    TSOMIN  ACTION    mV^KH*    i.  i^^i^  ^ 
Ml^tlfTM€^?i — .^>w     York     IVnrlil. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
AND  LABOR. 


This  newest  of  the  nine  executive  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  developed  under  the  McKinley-Boosevelt  ad- 
ministration. It  was  created  by  the  Act  of  February  14,  1903, 
which  makes  it  the  province  and  duty  of  the  department  *to 
foster,  promote,  and  develop  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
th«  mining,  manufacturing,  shipping,  and  fisheries  industries, 
the  labor  interests,  and  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  United 
States."  The  department  was  organized  by  Hon.  George  B. 
(ortelyou  as  the  first  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  On 
his  appointment  as  Postmaster-General  he  was  succeeded  by  Hon. 
V^ictor  H.  Metcalf,  of  California,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded 
in  December,  1906,  by  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  New  York.  Sec- 
ret-iry  Straus  has  had  a  varied  experience  in  both  business  and 
]jublic  life,  peculiarly  qualifying  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
iiis  position.  He  has  stated  his  policy  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment to  be  "to  do  for  labor  everything  that  the  law  permits 
the  department  to  do,  and  to  give  to  manufacturers  all  the 
knowledge  the  department  can  secure;  in  short,  to  conduct  the 
(l'-^])artment  for  the  best  interests  of  the  industrial  classes,  em- 
ployers and  employees  alike." 

The  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  has  entered 
r.pon  an  important  new  phase  of  work  in  preventing  fraudulent 
and  careless  practices  in  conferring  citizenship  upon  fol^igners. 
Another  piece  of  constructive  work  undertaken  by  this  Bu- 
reau is  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  regard- 
ing opportunities  for  immigrants  in  different  sections  'of  the 
country.  The  Bureau  of  Corporations  is  a  bureau  of  publicity 
with  reference  to  industrial  combinations,  and  its  reports  have 
i;erved  to  terminate  or  prevent  serious  evils,  quite  aside  from 
the  value  of  its  investigations  in  prosecuting  wrong-doers.  The 
vN'ork  of  these  two  bureaus  is  more  fully  described  elsewhere 
In  this  volume. 

Bureau  of  tike  Census. 

Of  the  Government's  statistical  bureaus  the  largest  is  the 
permanent  Census  OfBce,  created  in  1902  and  attached  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  on  its  organization.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  decennial  counts  of  population  the 
Census  Bureau  is  occupied  in  preparing  reports  on  a  large 
number  of  special  subjects,  including  a  manufacturing  census 
taken  midway  between  the  censuses  of  population  and  published 
in  the  form  of  bulletins.  The  Bureau  publishes  annual  sta- 
tistics of  cities  of  thirty  thousand  or  more  population,  of  births  | 
and  deaths,  and  of  the  supply  and  distribution  of  cotton.  The  | 
Census  Bureau  issues  cotton-ginning  reports  semi-monthly,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  statistical  bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  which  the  reports  of  the  two 
bureaus  on  cotton  production  are  brought  into  harmony  with 
each  other,  and  made  public  so  far  as  possible  on  the  same 
dates  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  any 
possible  disturbing  effect  upon  the  markets. 

The  establishment  of  the  permanent  Census  Bureau  has  made 

possible  a  much  needed  work  for  the  local  registration  of  births 

and  deaths,  resulting  in  a  rapid  improvement  of  American  vital 

statistics.     The  municipal  statistics  convpUed  \>jf  t\i\^  \^\ATe;^\\  Kave 

resulted  in  checking  undue  extravagance  and  cottgcWti^  amctA^ 

parsimony,  and  are  thus   among  tYie  moat  imvoxtaxvt  vx.^eAisi\«A 

for  improving  municipal  governncient. 
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Tlie  Bureau  of  Labor. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  was  originally  organized  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  1885  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In 
1888  it  was  made  an  independent  department  (though  under 
a  commissioner  and  not  a  secretary),  but  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  it  naturally  became 
a  bureau  in  the  new  department.  Its  inclusion  in  this  de- 
partment was  opposed  by  some  labor  interests,  ambitious  to 
have  a  Secretaiy  of  Labor  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  but  labor 
organizations  now  express  themselves  as  satisfied  with  imme- 
diate representation  in  the  Cabinet  through  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  is  "to  acquire  and  diffuse 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  information  on 
subjects  connected  with  labor,  in  the  most  general  and  com- 
prehensive sense  of  that  word,  and  especially  upon  its  relation 
to  capital,  the  hours  of  labor,  the  earnings  of  laboring  men  and 
women,  and  the  means  of  promoting  their  material,  social,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  prosperity"  The '^publications  of  the  bu- 
reau consist  of  annual  statistical  reports  >on  various  subjects 
affecting  the  interests  of  labor,  a  series  of  additional  special 
reports,  and  a  bi-monthly  bulletin  containing  articles  of  timely 
interest,  and  also,  in  each  issue,  digests  of  state  labor  reports 
and  of  foreign  labor  and  statistical  documents,  current  labor 
legislation,  and  court  decisions  affecting  labor.  At  present 
the  bureau  is  engaged  mainly  upon  an  exhaustive  investigation 
of  all  the  conditions  surrounding  woman  and  child  labor  in  this 
country,  from  which  important  results,  both  scientific  and  leg- 
islative, are  expected. 

The  Erdman  Act  of  1898  provides  that  whenever  a  contro- 
versy arises  between  an  interstate  railroad  and  its  employes  seri- 
ously interrupting  or  theatening  to  interrupt  the  business  of  the 
railroad,  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  at  the  request  of  either  party  to 
tl)e  controversy,  are  required  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  settle 
the  same  by  mediation  and  conciliation,  or,  failing  such  ami- 
cable settlement,  by  arbitration,  and  in  recent  years  it  has  been 
successfully  employed  in  a  number  of  cases.  A  detailed  statement 
regarding  the  work  of  this  important  Bureau  is  published  on  an- 
other page. 

The  interest  of  the  present  Administration  in  the  welfare  of 
'  the  wage-earners  of  the  country  has  reflected  itself  particularly 
in  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor. 

As  a  result  of  the  exposure  of  the  labor  conditions  in  the 
packing-houses  of  Chicago,  in  which  work  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
cooperated,  JJie  working  conditions  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  wage-earners  have  been  greatly  improved. 

Through  the  investigations  made  by  this  Bureau  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  Justice,  prosecutions  have  been 
instituted  for  violations  of  the  eight-hour  law  on  Federal  worlf, 
and  a  more  effective  enforcement  of  this  important  la\v  has  been 
secured. 

It  was  largely  through  the  investigations  and  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  on  the  subject  that  the  interest  was  aroused 
which  secured  the  passage  of  the  compensation  act  for  Govern- 
ment employees,  which  represents  the  first  large  recognition  on 
American  statute  books  of  a  principle  vitally  important  to 
wage-earners,  and  one  of  the  most  notable  steps  that  has  yet 
been  taken  in  comprehensive  social  legislation. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  in  recent  years 
toiiching  the  relations  of  wage-earners  and  employers  has  un- 
doubtedly been  the  appearance  of  Government  representatives  in 
industrial  disputes.  Under  a  law  passed  by  a  Republican  Con- 
gress the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  are  constituted  a  board  of  mediation 
in  any  industrial  dispute  affecting  railways  engaged  in  int/or- 
state  commerce  and  their  employees  engaged  in  train  operation. 

The  services  of  this  board  are  available  in  any  such  dispute. 
Upon  the  application  of  either  side.    In  the  past  two  ^^-a.^^  w^v 
twenly  appeals  have  been  made  to  this  board  Iot  TCia^\^t\o\\  \\\ 
jBrg9  &nd  Important  disputes,  and  in  Bome  inataiiefea  Va.  XJaa A'^^.v*^- 
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est  and  most  important  disputes  that  have  ever  threatened  in 
the  railroad  world.  In  no  case  in  which  the  services  of  the  medi- 
ators have  been  invoked  boforo  the  strike  occurred  has  it  failed 
to  brinfr  about  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  existing  difficulties,' and 
one  that  was  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  both  sides.  The  enact- 
ment and  the  administration  of  this  law  would  probably  be 
pronounced  by  thost*  who  have  had  experience  of  its  advantages 
as  one  of  the  most  important  services  that  the  Government  could 
render  to  the  interests  of  wag-e-earners. 


Tbe  Bureau   of  Manufactures. 

It  is  the  special  province  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures 
to  foster,  promote,  and  develop  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  United  States  and  markets  for  the  same  at  home  and 
abroad.  This  it  does  mainly  by  g-athering-  and  publishing  infor- 
mation concerning  industries,  trade  conditions,  and  trade  markets^ 
Consular  reports  of  commercial  Interest  are  transmitted  from 
the  State  Department  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  and  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  in  its  Dailff 
Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  together  with  occasional  reports 
from  special  agents  of  the  Department  engaged  in  collecting 
information  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  American  manufacturen. 
When  information  is  received  which  is  believed  to  be  of  specisl 
importance  to  particular  industries,  as,  for  example,  by  pointing 
out  particular  points  for  the  sale  of  their  product,  it  is  com- 
municated directly  to  those  most  concerned,  a  plan  much  ap- 
preciated by  the  manufacturers.  Samples  and  photographs  of 
all  kinds  of  cotton  goods  sold  in  China,  for  example,  have  been 
obtained  and  distributed  to  commercial  bodies  and  textile  schools, 
and  the  agent  who  studied  British  cotton  manufactures  after- 
wards conferred  with  manufacturers  in  the  South,  explaining 
British  methods  and  showing  samples.  Thus  the  information  ob- 
tained is  made  of  the  utmost  possible  practical  value  to  Ameri- 
can industries.  The  Bureau  of  Manufactures  collates  and  ar- 
ranges the  tariflPs  of  foreign  countries  in  convenient  form  for 
the  information  of  ex])orters,  and  also  publishes  an  annual 
volume  on  "ConMnercial  Kelations  of  the  United  States." 


A  National   Council   of  Commerce. 

With  a  view  to  bringing  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  and 
the  Department  generally  into  closer  touch  with  commercial 
bodies,  such  as  manufacturers'  associations,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  boards  of  trade,  a  National  Council  of  Conmierce 
has  been  organized  on  the  initiative  of  Secretary  Straus,  witii 
an  advisory  board  as  the  direct  means  of  communication.  It  is ' 
hoped  that  all  the  commercial  bodies  in  the  country  will  join 
the  Council  of  Commerce,  and  that  it  will  prove  of  much  value 
as  a  practical  guide  to  the  work  of  the  Department  in  pro- 
moting commerce,  and  especially  as  a  medium  for  the  exchange 
of  commercial  information. 


Tlie  Bureau  of  Navinratlon. 

The  Commissioner  of  Navigation  has  general  superintendence 
of  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  His  reports  are  a 
veritable  mine  of  information  relative  to  the  shipping  Indus* 
tries,  and  also  contain  suggestions  regarding  desirable  amend- 
ments to  the  navigation  laws.  Under  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
are  shipping  commissioners  stationed  at  all  the  principal  ocean 
ports.  Their  functions  are  to  superintend  the  engagement  au^ 
discharge  of  seamen,  to  see  that  the  men  engaged  gt>  on  board 
at  the  ])roper  time,  to  facilitate  the  making  of  apprenticeships 
to  the  sea  service,  and  to  keep  registers  of  the  names  and  charao- 
ters  of  seamen,  thus  serving  as  employment  agents  with  power 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  law  for  the  pTo\«ctvoiv  oi  the  Interests 
nf  seamen,     ThT-ough  their  efforts  -^sbaTARbaWiig"  c^ivd ''eTVnre\Tv%;' 

the  chief  evils  connected  with  the  sea  Hervice,  are  \»vxi|s  Q.^B^A,m- 

ntirnlly  and  effectually  stamped  out. 
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Tke    Steamboat    Insi^ectlon    Service. 

Secretary  Straus  has  actively  interested  himself  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  with  important 
results  in  greater  safety  of  travel  by  water.  The  annual  in- 
spections required  by  law  having  proved  an  insufficient  guaranty 
of  safety,  he  has  ordered  that  all  excursion  and  ferry  boat^, 
and  so  far  as  possible  other  passenger  vessels,  shall  be  inspected 
four  times  a  year.  All  new  life-preservers  are  examined)  with 
the  result  that  very  few  defective  ones  are  now  manufactured, 
and  none  are  allowed  to  be  used.  Explosions  are  guarded  against 
by  testing  boiler  plates  at  the  mills.  During  1907  the  number 
of  fatal  accidents  to  steamboats  showed  a  marked  diminution. 


•  Aids  to  Navisation. 

No  less  important  are  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Lighthouse  Service.  Standard  models 
have  been  adopted  for  Lighthouse  tenders  and  light-vessels, 
which  will  be  more  economical  and  at  the  same  time  more 
efficient  than  the  old  models.  The  experimental  introduction 
of  incandescejit  oil  vapor  as  an  illuminant  has  proved  so  suc- 
cessful in  increased  candle  power  and  diminished  consumption 
of  oil  that  the  new  sytem  is  being  installed  as  rapidly  as  the 
available  funds  permit.  The  work  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  in  publishing  tide  tables,  detailed  instructions  to  pilots, 
and  other  practical  information,  is  also  of  much  value  to  navi- 
gators. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards,  created  in  1901,  has  been  developed 
in  the  few  years  of  its  existence  into  an  important  source  of 
precise  scientific  authority  of  great  value  both  to  scientific  in- 
vestigators and  to  commercial  interests  and  consumers.  Its 
work  is  of  -great  assistance  both  to  industrial  establishments 
and  to  other  scientific  laboratories;  and  it  cooperates  with  muni- 
cipal authorities  in  the  establishment  of  their  testing  plants  by 
verifying  their  standards  and  otherwise.  Conferences  of  stflte 
and  local  officials  on  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  United 
States  are  held  annually,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau,  and 
together  with  the  published  proceedings  are  serving  to  awaken 
interest  in  the  use  of  accurate  commercial  weights  and  meas- 
ures, and  promoting  uniformity  in  their  inspection. 

The   Bureau   of  Fisheries. 

The  Fish  Commission,  formerly  an  independent  establishment, 
was  transformed  into  a  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  on  its  organization.  The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is 
doing  an  important  work  in  the  introduction  and  propagation  of 
useful  fishes  and  shellfish.  Many  millions  of  fish  eggs  and 
,  yonng  fishes  are  supplied  every  year  to  state  fish  conmiissions, 
and  eggs  are  also  exchanged  with  foreign  countries.  The 
bureau  also  gives  expert  advice  to  state  officials  and  to  indi- 
viduals on  matters  connected  with  fish  culture,  capture,  and 
markets.  .Promising  experiments  are  being  made  in  the  arti- 
ficial fattenii^  of  oysters,  and  experimental  sponge  plantations 
have  been  established  in  Florida  in  order  to  develop  a  commer- 
cAal  system  of  sponge  culture. 

Bureau  of   StatiMtics. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which   receives,  analyzes  and  pub- 
lishes  the    statistics    of    the    foreign    commerce    of    the    United 
States,  has  enlarged  its  scope  of  operations  to  include  records  of 
the  Internal  commerce  on  the  grejit  lakes  and  at  interior  trade 
centers,  and  a  statistical  ahsti-act  of  the  ti'ade  -of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world.     Its   statistical   abstract  of  the   United 
States  contains  much   misccllaucous   \i\?ovTiY»vt\vu\,  \w   ^.\v>\\v\.vj\\'#s»e^^ 
form,  regarding  population,  in(lustv\cs.  coAwxwevv.*^?.,  vvw^  \^^^vC\\\'iv»^?^ 
conditions  in  the  United  States  at  Uxe  \-a.\est  vw^WxVA^  C\v\X,^.  cwcc 
pared  with  that  of  earlier  years. 
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1%'^ork  of  the  Bureau  of  Imnilflrratloii  and  Haturallsatlon 

The  past  four  years  have  constituted  a  period  of  importance 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  immigration  of  foreigners  into 
the  United  States.  Not  only  is  this  true  as~^o  the  numbers  that 
have  come  to  us  in  that  time,  but  even  to  a  more  marked  extent 
with  respect  to  the  supervision  that  has  been  exercised  and  the 
new  and  important  steps  taken  and  advanced  methods  adopted 
to  solve  a  very  interesting  and  vitally  important  economical 
problem. 

.  On  March  3,  1903,  an  immigration  act,  more  comprehensive 
and  far  reaching  than  any  theretofore  passed  by  Congress,  was 
approved  by  the  President.  On  the  first  of  the  followihg  July, 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  was  transferred  to  the  then  recently 
organized  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  regulations 
were  promulgated  and  detailed  plans  arranged  for  carryirit  out 
the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by  Congress,  with  respect 
to  a  restriction  along  certain  lines  of  the  influx  of  aliens.  As 
new  experience  was  added  to  that  gained  in  enforcing  prior 
legislation,  and  more  adequate  revenues  secured  under  the  in- 
crease of  the  head  tax  on  aliens  to  $2  per  capita,  it  was  possible 
to  bring  about  more  and  more  effective  measures  to  attain  the 
two  objects  of  the  law.  It  is  worth  while  to  note  what  those 
rwo  objects  are,  for  they  are  a  true  indication  of  what  the  de- 
clared policy  of  the  iTnited  States  is  with  respect  to  immigration. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  the  law  (or  certain  features  of  it)  is 
intended  to  protect  the  American  laborer,  skilled  or  unskilled, 
from  an  unfair,  and  possibly  eventually  disastrous,  competition 
^vith  the  laborers  of  foreign  countries,  and  thereby  maintain  the 
high  standards  of  living  which  have  for  so  long  been  the  pride, 
not  only  of  the  laboring  classes,  but  of  all  true  and  right-think- 
1  ng  citizens  of  this  country.  And,  secondly,  the  law  contemplates 
the  object  of  preventing  the  entry  of  foreigners  who,  by  reason 
of  some  individual  defect — moral,  mental  or  physical — are  not 
thought  to  be  desirable  additions  to  our  body  politic;  not  of 
foreigners  generally,  nor  of  any  particular  race  or  class  of 
foreigners,  but  of  those  who  are  individually  unfit. 

•  The  energies  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  have  been  directed 
to  the  accomplishment  of  these  two  objects,  and  such  efforts 
have,  particularly  in  the  past  four  years,  been  rewarded  with 
remarkable  success;  for  by  the  beginning  of  that  period  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  application  of  the  terms  of  the 
stiitTite  to  the  existing  practical  situation  had  become  thoroughly 
()})erative  at  all  points. 

lu  February,  1907,  the  Congress  again  took  an  advanced  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  immigration,  passing  the  new  Immigration 
Act  which  was  approved  by  the  President  on  the  20th  of  that 
month.  While  this  act  added  to  prior  law  in  no  radical  or  even 
marked  respect  ^with  two  exceptions  hereinafter  mentioned)  it 
contained  a  number  of  minor  changes,  suggested  by  the  ex- 
])erieuces  of  four  years*  enforcement  of  the  Act  of  1903,  removing 
difficulties  of  administration  and  strengthening  clauses  designed, 
by  the  attachment  of  penalties  to  certain  kinds  of  violations,  to 
produce  discouragement  of  evasions  and  violations  of  the  law's 
spirit;  so  that  it  constitutes  a  distinct  advance  in  the  right  di- 
rection on  the  question  of  the  exclusion  of  undesirable  aliens. 

Thus,  throughout  the  period  under  consideration,  it  has  been 
possible  to  proceed  with  ever  increasing  effectiveness  in  the  rejec* 
tion  at  the  ports  of  this  country  of  aliens  whose  moral  standards 
render  them  undesirable,  or  who  are  insane,  idiotic,  feeble- 
minded, or  otherwise  mentally  deficient,  or  who  are  afflicted  with 
tnher(Hilosis  or  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  diseases,  or 
who  are  paupers  or  likely  to  become  charges  upon  the  public, 
or  who  are  seeking  to  enter  in  pursuance  of  prearranged  em- 
ployment and  therefore  to  the  detriment  of  domestic  labor  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  law;  and  to  also  proceed  wijh  the  removal 
from  the  country  of  those  found,  within  three  years  after  entry, 
to  be  unlawfully  here  for  reasons  of  like  character.  In  this 
latter  respect  special  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  about 
fhe  removal  from  the  United  States  of  anarchists  and  other 
<  '-htiinals,  hy  makinfr  the  best  use  of  the  TO.achinftTy  twnv\a\ia^  \i^ 
f/f'^  lajv  and  hi  addition  securing  the  coo^peTatVon.  ot  t\ife  \Qf^ 
po/fcH*  iijiihoritjes   throughout  the  country. 
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CoulruL't  bnUup  ^%.clnAit^. 

In  no  rej&per^t  ha.s  thfw  strengthening  of  the  law  been  more 
mai'ked  and  etle^'tnal  tlmn  in  the  clauses  I'elating  to  tM>utra<;t 
Ja.l)ur;  and  a-s  tbe  enftnetiment  of  tliti  new  atatiite  is  proL-ceded 
with,  it  Jis  aiitioipated,  in  tlio  lig-iit  of  reaults  alrea.dy  ttceom- 
plifihtd,  that  it  will  be  of  alzuosl.  incalculable  lieuelit  to  American 
laboring^  iiieii.  By  making:  ^^^  terms  of  tiieise  partiuiUar  clanses 
more  t^omprehensivet  and  at  the  same  time  more  specific,  Con- 
g^r«?Hii  has  furoished  tbe  Government  with  an  instrument  with 
vvhieh  to  more  effeetuallj  than  ever  l^jefore  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  lalx)rera  by  the  apprehenaion  of  such  laborers  at 
the  portSj  and  by  the  still  better  method  of  convicting  and  pun- 
ishLng-  x^arties  who  attempt  to  make  importations.  Thus,  in  sec- 
tion Z  of  the  Act,  an  alien  contract  laborer  is  declared  to  be  a 
person  who  has  been  "induced  or  solicited  to  migrate  to  tbia 
country  by  offers  or  promises  of  employment,  or  in  consequetice 
of  agi^eementSt  oral,  written,  or  printed,  express  or  implied,  to 
perform  labor  in  this  country  of  any  kind,  skilled  or  unskilled;'' 
and  in  section  4  it  is  declared  to  be  a  '■''misdemeanor  for  any  per- 
son, company,  partnership,  or  ccjrpo ration,  in  any  muntier  lohat- 
mei^er ^to  prepay  the  transportatiou  or  in  any  way  to  assist  or 
encourage  tlie  importation  or  migration  of  any  contract  laborer 
or  contract  laborers  into  the  United  States,**  so  that,  as  has  re- 
cently been  held  by  one  of  the  District  Comets,  it  is  still  possible, 
as  it  was  under  the  old  law,  to  proceed  civilly  under  section  5, 
for  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  offense,  and  also 
|)ORsible,  as  was  not  the  case  before,  to  proceed  criminally  in  cer- 
tain  violations  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  offender  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  said  act  taken  in  conjunction  with  section  5440  of  the 
Revised  Statu tes»  The  advantages  of  the  new  law  on  contract 
labor  are,  therefore,  ob^'io^^s,  and  the  laboring  men  of  the  United 
States  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  strengtiiening-  of  their  bnl- 
vvark  of  dyf enae  against  foreign  competition, 

Fraiifltileiit  XatiiruElEatlnn  ClieekefK 

The   act  of   June   29.    1900,   changed   the   designation   of   the 
Bureau    of   Imiuigration   to   the    "Bureau    of   Immigration   and 
Naturalisation,"  and  placed  under  that  Bureau  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  natural ii^atiou  of  aliens-     The  centralization  in  this 
Executive   Department  of   the   supervision    over   the   proces^^   ot 
naturalization  renders  it  practicable  to  greatly  diminish,  if  not 
entirely  to  eliminate ^  fraud  by  preventing  illegal  naturaH^^ation 
based   on   false  testimony.     It   also   enables   the   Government   to 
more  readily  detect  irregular  and  fraudulent  naturalization  and 
to  cancel  certiiicates  of  naturali^^ation  hitherto  illegally  obtuined. 
These  results  are  accomplished  by  means  of  investigations  by 
the  natural i nation  examiners,  and  in  the  short  period  which  has 
Intervened  since  the  act  became  operative   rapid  prog'ress  ha-^ 
been   made  in  the  enforcement  of  this  distinctly  reformatory 
measure.     No  piece  ^f  legislation  enacted  in  recent  years  trans- 
cends this  act  in  importance  or  promises  more  for  the  uplift  and 
moral  improvement  of  our  alien  population.     The  "inestimable 
heritage  of  citizenship"  was  dj^ily  being  cheapened  and  deg-r ailed, 
when  the  President  appointed,  in  the  spring  of  1905,  an  exccu-  " 
tiv©  commission  to  investigate  and  report  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  naturalization  in  the  United  States,  the  report  of  which  com- 
mission was  referred  to  Congress  and  formed  the  basis  of  thf 
reform   meaanre  above  mentioned.     While    quite  likely,  as  th^' 
administration   of  the  law  is  proceeded  with,   some  chang<?s   in    ' 
detail  may  be  found  necessary  or  e^edtent,  it  can  be  confidently 
stated  that  this  piece  of  legislsition,  as  it  has  been  and  is  now 
beini^  applied  bv  the  Naturalization  Division  of  the  Bureau,  worU- 
ing  in  harmony  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  conf^itvites  an  -- 
enormous  stride  towards  the  attainment  of  ideal  conditions  wWi    '. 
respect  to  conferring  citizeltship  upon    foreijnfn   born   resident^  ■' 
of  this  country*     From  being  in  many  respects  a  purely   per- 
functory procednre,  naturalization  has  been  chan^^-d  \tA.^  ^  ^\^t- 
nified  and  even  impressive  ceremony^  and  Vast  Ttv^'t^ciCiiV^  ol  w^^^NfX^^t, 
app I iea t io n    and    pr e pni'i n g  therefor  "tiav e  \ieftT\  \tvl^t (>n <i^  ^^ -^^^^ 
&n  almost  chaotic  condition  into  a  carei^Yl^  aal^^v!i»3:^ed  ^"s^^f^^^ 
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(Vrtificates  of  citizenship  are  no  longer  miseellaueous  illy  printed 
slips  of  common  i)aper,  bnt  are  engraved  documents  of  beauty 
iind  value,  pre]>ared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  practically  in- 
capable of  l)eing  counterfeited.  And  the  foreigner  is  rapidly 
being  taught  that  (dtizenship  of  this  great  Kepnblic  is  not  a 
boon  to  be  lightly  and  carelessly  conferred  or  to  be  accepted  in 
a  spirit  of  tlioughtlessness  or  levity ;  but  is  a  privileged  state 
into  which  he  can  gain  entrance  only  by  a  display  of  his  fitness 
therefor,  and  the  observance  of  set  and  absolnte  requirements. 
In  the  short  ])eriod  this  division  has  existed,  nearly  50,000  peti- 
tions for  naturalization  have  been  filed;  al)out  half  of  which 
have  been  grantcMl  and  certificates  of  naturalization  issued  there- 
under, and  about  1,200  denied,  the  balance  remaining  pending. 

Finding     Emiiloyment     for     Imiiiifirrantii     and    'Workmen    for 
KmployeeM. 

By  section  40  of  the  Act  of  February  20,  1907,  Congress  made 
provision  for  the  establishment  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  of  a  Division  of  Information,  which  might, 
under  the  terms  of  the  law  and  in  view  of  the  evident  intent 
thereof,  be  more  accurately  designated  as  a  "Division  of  .Infor- 
nuition  and  Distribution."  This  in  many  resj^ects  is  the  most 
important  piece  of  legislation  on  immigration  ever  enacted.  The 
main  objection  to  the  greatly  increased  immigration  of  the  past 
decade  is  because  of  the  congestion  and  the  evils  consequent 
thereupon  in  our  larger  Atlantic  seaport  cities.  While  some  such 
cities  have  been  complaining  of  the  enormous  increase  of  their 
foreign  population,  other  and  less  densely  populated  sections  of 
the  country  have  been  suffering  to  an  infinite  degree  for  lack  of 
the  labor  necessary  to  a  development  of  their  resources.  By  this 
])rovision  at  least  the  nucleus  has  been  formed  for  the  building 
up  of  a  system  of  distribution  that  will  not  only  relieve  the  con- 
gested and  sparsely  settled  sections,  respectively,  by  more  nearly 
balancing  them,  but  at  the  same  time  will  so  place  the  aliens 
landing  on  our  shores  that  they  can  with  the  greatest  readiness 
be  assimilated  into  our  permanent  population  and  eventually  into 
the  body  of  our  citizenship.  While  the  law  is  of  very  recent 
enactment,  the  Bureau  has  not  been  slow  to  seize  upon  its  pro- 
visions for  the  amelioration  of  existing  conditions,  and  notable 
and  encouraging  progress  has  even  already  been  made  in  e#ectu- 
ating  its  purposes.  The  Division  has  been  systematically  organ- 
ized under  a  competent  chief  in  the  Bureau  at  Washington ;  a 
branch  office  established  and  equipped  in  New  York  City;  ar- 
rangements inaugurated  for  the  procurement  of  reliable  infor- 
mation from  all  sections  of  the  country  for  distribution  to  aliens 
landing  at  the  large  ports;  and  active  operations  for  the  actual 
locating  of  settlers  begun,  nearly  500  having  already  at  the  very 
start  been  placed  in  desirable  positions  where  their  services  are 
urgently  needed. 

In  one  other  respect  the  new  law  contains  a  departure — one 
made  particularly  in  deference  to  the  wishes  lind  needs  of  Ameri- 
can labor.  By  a  clause  attached  to  section  1  thereof,  provision 
was  made  "That  whenever  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that 
passports  issued  by  any  foreign  government  to  its  citizens  to  go 
to  any  country  other  than  the  IJnited  States  or  to  any  insular 
possession  of  the  United  Stat,es  or  to  the  Canal  Zone  are  being 
used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  holders  to  come  to  the  con- 
tinental territory  of  the  United  States,  to  the  detriment  of  labor 
conditions  therein,  the  President  may  refuse  to  permit  such  citi- 
zens of  the  country  issuing  such  passports  to  enter  the  conti- 
nental territory  of  the  United  Statx^s  from  such  other  country  or 
from  such  insular  possession  or  from  the  Canal  Zone."  And  in 
])ursuance  thereof  the  President,  on  March  14,  1907,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation ordering  that  "Japanese  or  Korean  laborers,  skilled  or 
unskilled,  who  have  received  passports  to  go  to  ^fexico,  Canada. 
or  Hawaii,  and  come  therefrom,  be  refused  permission  to  enter 
the  continental  territory  of  the  United  States."  Under  this  law 
and  proclamation  it  has  been  possible  even  in  the  short  period 
inU^rvening'  to  gradually  bring  about  a  fairly  effective  control  of 
flie  infinx  of  Japanese  laborers  at  wbieli  t\ie  laV^ovw^^  Taexv,  \>^t- 
tU'ulavly  those  of  the  West,  were  becoming  Bt:>Tive\v\v\\\.  a\a.TA\\e^ 
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Pop  instance,  the  statistical  records  of  the  I5iireaii  show  that  in 
the  month  of  January,  1907,  1,359  aliens  of  tiie  .la])aiiese  race 
were  admitted  to  continental  United  States,  as  ajjfainst  495  in 
January.  1908;  that  the  admissions  in  February,  1907,  and  1908, 
were  813  a^^aiust  468;  and  that  the  figures  for  March  of  the  two 
years  were  1,033  against  491.  As  the  regulations  and  machinery 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  proclamation  are  perfected 
even  a  far  greater  decrease  may  be  expected  with  certainty. 

tJInforcinHT    tlie    ChiiieNe    KaLClniion    Lu«vn. 

The  statute  books  probably  do  not  contain  any  legislation 
more  difficult  of  exact  enforcement  than  the  Chinese  exclusion 
laws.  The  fftct  that  they  differ  so  radically  from  other  laws, 
added  to  the  fact  that  in  many  sections  of  the  country  there  is 
but  little  sympathy  with  the  more  severe  porticnis  thereof,  op- 
erates against  an  efficient  api)lication  of  their  provisions  to 
peculiarly  difficult  conditions.  Despite  these  circumstances  and 
the  fact  that  much  criticism  of  a  rather  serious  nature  arose  in 
certain  quarters  during  the  mainteiiance  of  the  Chinese  boycott 
against  American  i)roducts,  commencing  early  in  1905,  the  en- 
deavors to  make  said  laws  effective  of  their  objci't.  vi/,  the  ex- 
clusion of  Chinese  coolies,  have  been  constant,  and  have  been  by 
no  means  unproductive  of  results.  The  most  serious  difficulty, 
perhaps,  of  all  those  encountered  in  the  administration  of  these 
laws,  has  been  brought  about  by  the  apparently  conc^rte.l  efforts 
of  smugglers  and  promoters  residing  in  the\lnited  States  and  of 
persons  in  China  interested  in  exploiting  the  Chinese  laborer. 
Having  this  fact  in  view,  as  well  as  the  mischief  likely  to  result 
from  the  boycott,  the  claimed  basis  of  which  was  the  assertion 
that  Chinese  of  the  exempt  classes,  although  in  possession  of  the 
legal  evidence  of  their  status,  were  subjected  to  strict,  time- 
consuming,  and  **humiliating"  examinations  upon  ari'ival  at  ports 
of  this  country,  the  President,  in  the  spring  of  1905,  adopted  a 
course  which  has  resulted  in  a  great  improvement  of  conditions 
in  both  China  and  this  country;  so  that  instances  of  the  use  of 
fraudulent  certificates  in  securing  the  admission  of  Chinese 
coolies,  and  complaints  of  unduly  exacting  examinations  of 
hona  fide  members  of  the  exempt  classes  at  ports  of  this  country, 
have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum;  the  boycott  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  the  alarm  it  created  is  almost  if  not  quite  forgotten. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws  along  our 
land  borders,  which  until  a  few  years  ago  was  almost  impossible, 
has  gradually  been  placed  upon  a  workable  l>asis.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  Canadian  boundary-,  where  conditions,  com- 
paratively, approach  the  ideal,  and  even  on  the  Mexican  border 
much  improvement  has  been  accomplished  by  the  most  strenuous 
exertions. 

The  policy  has  been  to  secure  just  so  far  as  possible  such  an 
enforcement  of  the  law  as  would  protect  the  country  from  the 
entry  of  the  coolie  classes,  and  at  the  same  time  would  give  no 
ofTense  to  the  Chinese  nation  or  to  those  classes  the  exclusion  of 
which  is  not  intended  and  an  encoiiragement  of  intercourse  with 
>yhich  is  apparently  essential  to  the  maintenance  and  advance- 
ment of  our  commercial  relations  with  the  great  Eastern  Em- 
pire. That  these  are  the  correct  principles  upon  which  to  pro- 
ceed is  too  obvious  to  call  for  any  extended  explication.  That 
they  have  been  pursued  and  are  being  ])ursued  to  the  marked 
advantage  of  this  country,  commercially  and  otherwise,  is  readily 
capable  of  demonstration. 

BLIllCAl'   OF   CORPORATIONS. 

The  work  of  the  Bureaii  of  Corporations,  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  is  detailed  in  the  chapter  en- 
titled "Control  of  Corporations." 


Tliere    Ium    been    eonMldernble    debate    an    to    i^'Iietlier    tlie 
Constltlitlon    follo^M    tUe    Hhk.    Xo    matter    1\<\^'    AVxeT^^^    «lxv<Ql 
eonflletJBC    our    opinionM    may    l»e    on    t\\\i^    H^\>\ev»\,    \\^v"xv^    \>k 
oae    oylBloJi    that    we    all    entertain,     and    VVvuV    \h    ^^^^^^Y*" 

iiflierfMUi    «eliooJ-hoaMe    follo>vM    tlie     U\\«.— Won.    Vl.  'W .   v^v«- 

bmnUm.  fa    V.  S.  Senate,  February   *^1,   \\>0^, 
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The  work  of  the  Treasury  Department  is  so  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  questions  of  currency,  revenue,  commerce  and  current 
business  conditions  that  it  has  been  found  necesssary  to  include 
under  the  chapters  on  the  Money  Panic  of  1907,  the  Currency  La^ 
of  1908,  Prosperity,  Commerce  and  the  Merchant  ^l»rine  many  of 
the  statements  regarding  the  work  of  this  departmenk  The 
reader  is  referred  to  those  chapters  and  to  the  index  which  occu- 
pies the  opening  pages  of  this  book  for  those  features  of  the 
work  of  the  Treasury  Department  which  do  not  appear  in  this 
chapter. 

CUSTOMS. 

Draivback. 

Under  section  30  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  providing  for  a  re- 
fund of  99%  of  the  duties  paid  on  imported  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  exported  articles,  nearly  live  and  one-half  million 
dollars  were  paid  ta  the  manufacturers  of  tliis  country  during 
the  year  1907.  In  1900  the  duties  refunded  amounted  to  a  little 
over  three  and  one-half  million  dollars,  an  increase  in  1907  of 
nearly  two  million  dollars. 

Applications  by  manufacturers  for  the  establishment  of  rates 
for  the  allowance  of  drawback  on  their  products  have  increased 
more  than  125%  since  1900,  which  shows  that  the  drawback  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  establishment  and  maintenanCfe  of  for- 
eign trade.  In  many  instances  this  rebate  of  duties  has  been  the 
factor  that  enabled  our  manufacturers  to  successfully  compete 
with  foreign  producers  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Efforts  have  been  directed  towards  relieving  the  regulations 
under  which  drawback  is  paid  of  all  requirements  involving  diffi- 
culty on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  in  complying  therewith, 
and  to  amending  and  simplifying  the  same  to  meet  new  conditions 
that  arise,  the  object  being  to  give  to  manufacturers  the  benefit 
of  the  dra\<^back  act,  without  disturbing  their  business  methods  or 
imposing  upon  them  burdensome  requirements.  At  the  same 
time  the  revenue  has  been  properly  safeguarded. 

Transportation    of    Foreig^n    Merdtandise    Under    Bond. 

To  facilitate  importations  to  interior  ports,  the  privileges  of 
the  act  of  June  10,  1880,  known  *as  the  immediate  transportation 
act,  have  been  extended  to  both  ports  of  entry  and  delivery. 

The  transportation  of  imported  merchandise  has  been  greatly 
simplified  by  the  adoption  of  one  form  of  bond  for  carriers  for 
the  various  kinds  of  merchandise  and  a  form  of  carriers*  special 
manifest  of  a  distinctive  color  for  goods  moving  under  transpor- 
tation entries. 

To  facilitate  further  the  transportation  of  merchandise  des- 
tined from  one  foreign  country  to  another  across  our  territory,  . 
the  individual  bond  of  the  shipper  has  been  discontinued,  such 
shipments  now  being  charged  against  the  general  bond  of  the 
carrier. 

Also  a  uniform  system  of  bonding  has  been  adopted  whereby 
the  common  carrier  i.s  required  to  execute  but  one  bond  in  the 
smn  of  $100,000,  and  the  penalties  are  fixed  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  the  bond. 

These  methods  are  better  adapted  to  present  business  con- 
ditions. 

Mercbanditse   Imported   by   Mnil. 

During  the  past  ten  years  many  postal  and  parcels  post  con- 
ventions h?Lve  been  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries  under  the  terms  of  which  dutiable  merchandise 
may  be  imported.    The  growth  of  these  conventions  made  uecea- 
sary  the  preparation  of  elaborate  regulationa,  in  oTdex,  f^xeX.,  \^'aA. 
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parcels  might  be  promptly  delivered  to  the  addressees,  and,  sec- 
ond, that  the  revenue  should  be  properly  protected.  After  careful 
investig-ation  by  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  DepartmentKS  joint 
regulations  were  issued  which  have  greatly  increased  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  service. 

Bawagre.  * 

For  many  years  complaints  were  lodged  with  the  Treasury 
Departn^nt  regarding  delays  incident  to  the  passing  through  the 
customs  of  passengers  and  baggage  from  foreign  countries.  The 
practice  was  to  assemble  the  passengers  in  a  room  on  board  the 
vessel  on  which  they  arrived  and  there  have  them  prepare  and 
subscribe  to  their  baggage  declarations.  When  this  was  done  the 
baggage,  upon  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  the  dock,  was  unladen 
and  examined.  A  careful  investigation  was  set  afoot  in  order  to 
determine  what  relief,  if  any,  might  be  granted  in  such  cases. 
This  investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  needless  confusion,  de- 
lay and  inconvenience  were  due  to  the  existing  practice.  There- 
upon regulations  were  promulgated  whereby  the  declarations  of 
passsngers  are  prepared  aboard  ship  en  route  to  the  United 
Stat«s,  delivered  to  an  officer  of  the  ship,  and  by  him  turned  over 
to  the  customs  officers  upon  reaching  the  United  States.  These 
declarations  bear  a  coupon  which  is  detached  by  the  ])assenger  at 
the  moment  of  preparing  his  declaration  and  by  him  handed  to 
the  proper  customs  officer  for  identification  upon 'arrival  at  the 
dock.  By  this  method  passengers  do  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  customs  officers  until  the  vessel  docks. 

That  the  existing  regulations  on  the  subject  have  given  gen- 
eral satisfaction  is  evidenced  by  the  facts  that  complaints  have 
ceased  and  many  letters  of  commendation  have  been  received. 

liife-Savingr    Sorvleo. 

The  Life-Saving  Service  has  been  extended  during  the  last  four 
years  by  the  additiop  of  eight  stations,  making  the  entire  number 
of  stations  now  upon  the  sea  and  lake  coasts  of  the  United  States 
281.  Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  methods  and  a^/- 
paratus  employed  in  effecting  rescues,  the  most  notable  being  the 
successful  application  of  motive  power  to  the  large  self-i  if>liting 
and  self-bailing  lifeboats. 

It  having  become  necessary  to  increase  the  indu(?ements  for  re- 
taining trained  men  in  the  service  and  ;^ecuring  competent  re- 
cruits, the  President,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secr»^tary 
of  the  Treasury,  urged  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  Congress, 
with  the  result  that  an  act  was  passed  at  the  last  session  increas- 
ing the  compensation  of  the  field  force  as  follows :  District  super- 
intendents, $200  per  annum;  keepers  of  stations,  $100;  siirEmaii 
No.  1  in  each  crew,  $5.00  per  month;  also  a  ration  or  conim'ita- 
tlon  therefonr  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  ])er  day  for  each  keeper  and 
surfman,  equivalent  to  an  increase  for  each  man  of  .^0.12  per 
month.  This  legislation  gives  substantial  recognition  to  i  most 
worthy  and  deserving  class  of  Government  em])loyees  who  pur- 
sue a  dangerous  calling,  and  who  annually  save  liundreds  of  lives 
and  many  million  dollars*  worth  of  property. 

Upon  the  reconnnendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
also,  an  act  granting  authority  for  the  transfer  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department  Library  to  the  life-saving  stations  of  such 
books  as  may  be  no  longer  needed  in  that  library,  passed  both 
houses  of  Congress  at  its  late  session,  but  not  in  time  for  en- 
T*ollment  and  approval  by  the  President  before  adjournment. 

Rovenno    Ctitter    Service. 

The  act  of  April  16,  1908.  "To  inoroaso  the  officionoy  of  the 
Kevenue  Cutter  Service,"  is  the  most  ini])ortant  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  recent  years  for  the  iinprovoment  of  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Service.  It  brought  about  a  geuoi-al  reorf>anization  in  the  upper 
grades  in  the  interest  of  eififioncy  and  gof)d  administration. 
Legislation  of  this  character  was  recom\wo\A(\v>(\  \,o  Qcvw^t^^^v,  \y3 
Secretary  Cortclyon,  and  the  moaswre  rece\vvH\  \\\v»>  c>vvctv?^\.  '?^vv- 
port.  Under  this  act  two  additional  prraAe?.  ev\eA\  m  W\e,  V\xv^.  ^"vv^ 
Engineer  Corps  were  eRtablishod,  tlioroA^y  a^ovAVcvs  ^^^X.^^  ^" 
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port  unity  to  officers  for  advancement,  with  a  corresponding  far 
crease  in  the  life  and  strength  of  the  corps.  Twenty  additonal 
junior  officers  were  authorized  for  duty  as  watch  ofticerd  oa  the 
cruising  cutters,  which  will  enable  the  Department  to  properly 
officer  the  ships.  ITie  pay  of  the  enlisted  men  was  increased  and 
l>i'ovision  made  for  placing  them  on  waiting  orders  at  three- 
fourths  pay  after  thirty  years  of  faithful  service.  This  4ct  baa 
l>een  followed  by  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  defiertions 
r  and  by  an  increase  in  contentment  among  the  crews  of  the  vas- 
Hels. 

An  increase  in  the  pay  of  commissioned  officers  was  brought 
about  by  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill,  approved  May  11,  190^  x 
that  officers  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  receive  the  same  pay 
and  allowances  as  officers  of  corresponding  rank  in  the  army. 

During  the  past  four  years  eleven  vessels  of  all  classes  have 
been  completed  or  authorized  for  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service. 

The  Service  has  been  making  every  effort  toward  rendering 
assistance  to  distressed  vessels,  and  its  success  along  these  lines  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1907,  the  value  of  vessels  assisted  and  their  cargoes  amounted  to 
$9,196,097. 

Burean  of  Bn^rravinflr  and   Prlntingr- 

For  some  years  past  the  quarters  of  this  important  branch  of 
the  Government  service  have  been  inadequate  for  the  immense 
volume  of  business  transacted,  and  extreme  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  owing  to  the  necessity  of  crowding  large  numbers  of 
employees  into  confined  spaces.  This  condition  of  affairs  will 
soon  be  remedied,  however,  for  Congress,  at  its  last  session, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  au- 
thorized the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a  building, 
and  appropriated  over  two  million  dollars  towards  this  purpose. 
The  new  building  will  embody  the  latest  and  most  improved  | 
methods  of  construction,  and  will  contain  every  provision  for  the  1 
health,  safety,  and  comfort  of  the  nearly  four  thousand  employees 
that  modern  building  and  sanitary  science  can  suggfest. 

In  the  past  four  years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  ouV 
put  of  the  Bureau  in  paper  money  and  securities  for  general  use 
of  nearly  thirty-two  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
employees  on  the  rolls  for  labor  of  twenty-two  per  cent.  The 
five  hundred  million  dollars  ($500,000,000)  national  currency 
authorized  to  be  issued  under  not  of  May  30.  1908,  is  being  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  four  million  dollars  ($4,000,000)  per  day, 
Fo  that  in  case  an  emergency  should  ever  arise  the  currency  can 
be  distributed  to  relieve  the  situation  without  any  delay. 

Ne^v    Gold    roinaiire. 

For  many  years  the  inartistic  designs  of  the  coins  of  the 
United  States  have  been  the  subject  of  criticism,  no  chanf::^  ex- 
cept in  minor  details  having  been  made  in  any  of  the  coins  for  a 
number  of  years. 

In  1904  President  Roosevelt  took  up  the  question  of  securing 
more  artistic  designs  for  the  coins  of  the  United  States,  and 
through  his  efforts  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  the  greatest  of  Ajneri- 
can  sculptors,  was  induced  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  de- 
signs of  the  double  eagle  and  the  eagle  now  being  coined  and 
placed  in  circulation. 

Tt  can  be  truthfully  said  that,  without  exception,  the  gold 
coins  of  the  United  States  of  the  new  design  are  the  most  artistic 
of  those  of  any  country  in  the  world,  the  crodit  for  which  is  due 
to  the  active  interest  taken  by  President  Ivoosevelt  successfuliv 
to  acconrplish  this  purpose. 

I'ublic*   HoaHh    and    Marlye   HoMpital    Serviee. 

A  National  P.UTvau  of  TTcnlth  was  established  under  the  Treas- 
ury Dei)artment  by  an  act  a})prove(l  July  I,  1902,  which  reorgan- 
ized and   added  new   ])ublic  health   duties  to   the  United  States 
MuriTJC  fJospitnl  Service.     An  advisory  \>oari\  coi\s\st\-v\*»  oi  vawlta- 
rians  of  estnblished  imtioiml  reputations  \t^  -tVvevT  vaxXow^Ww^^o^ 
w'o/-A-  ir//s///>po/nf^d  for  consultation  w\t\\  t\\e  ttWTVfooAvOr-wv.^vuX  o\ 
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the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  relative  to  the 
woi-k,  and  investigations  to  be  carried  on  in  the  Hygienic  Labora- 
tory then  in  course  of  construction.  This  laboratory  was  founded 
for  the  investigation  of  infectious  and  contagious  disea>5«s  and 
matteis  pertaining  to  the  public  health.  Under  this  auspicious 
arrangement  ii>iich  valuable  public  healtli  work-  haj?  been  done  by 
the  public  hfaltb  service,  including  impor/aut  investigations  on 
th-3  /i»roniTig  siibjects:  1.  The  presence  and  distribution  of  hook- 
worm disease  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  subject  of  great 
sanitary  and  economic  importance  to  a  large  number  of  our 
Southern  States.  2.  The  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  typhoid 
fever  in  cities.  Typhoid  fever  has  for  some  time  been  unusually 
prevalent  in  many  cities,  and  few  sanitary  subjects  are  of  greater 
importance.  3.  The  relation  of  milk  to  the  public  health.  This 
work  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  health  officers  and  physi- 
cians a  report  containing  all  available  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject. Few  questions  are  causing  as  much  agitation  and  incoi-est 
on  the  part  of  health  officers  and  physicians  as  is  that  of  milk, 
and  possibly  none  are  more  important.  The  work  done  by  the 
Service  on  the  milk  problem  has  been  therefore  of  general  utility. 
4.  The  practical  uses  and  application  of  disinfectants. 

The  Public  Health  Service  inspects  annually  all  establishmjuis 
manufacturing  and  selling  in  interstat^e  commerce  serums,  anti- 
toxines  and  similar  products  used  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

Tn  the  summer  of  1905  yellow  fever  became  epidemic  in  New 
Orleans,  and  spread  with  such  rapidity  that  it  was  soon  oeyond 
the  control  of  the  local  sanitary  authorities,  who  then  requested 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  charge  of  its  suppression.  The 
Public  Health  Service  immediately  sent  a  corps  of  officers  into 
the  affected  territory,  who  took  charge  of  the  work.  The  confi- 
dence shown  on  the  part  of  the  people  living  in  the  invaded  ter- 
ritory and  the  lack  of  the  usual  dread  and  fear  customary  in  yel- 
low fever  epidemics  were  comnuMidatory  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  done. 

Tn  the  summer  of  1907  ])lague  broke  out  in  San  Francisco.  As 
in  the  previous  epidemic  of  1900,  the  local  authorities  again 
sought  the  aid  of  the  National  Public  Health  Service,  who  since 
that  time  have  had  charge  of  the  eradiciition  of  the  disease  in 
San  Francisco. 

This  Bureau  has  charge  of  the  national  maritime  quarantine, 
which  prevents  the  introduction  of  epidemic  diseases.  Tt  has  also 
conducted  the  medical  inspection  of  the  millions  of  immigrants 
who  have  come  to  this  country. 

Work  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  Connection  witli  Pnbllc 
Bnildinsrs  from  July  1^  l^Ot,  to  Marcli  1,  10f>S. 

On  July  1,  1904,  there  were  375  buildings,  exclusive  of  Marine 
Hospitals  and  Quarantine  Stations,  completed  and  occupied,  the 
cost  of  which,  including  the  amounts  spent  for  the  s'tes.  exten- 
sions, additions,  and  remodeling  when  required,  $135,871,726.31. 

Since  that  date  120  buildings  have  been  completed  at  an 
aggregate  cost  of  $33,886,245.40,  and  four  have  been  added  by 
legislation  and  executive  orders.  1'his  makes  a  total  of  499  pub- 
lic buildings,  exclusive  of  the  43  Marine  Hospitals  and  Quar- 
antine  Stations,  completed  aud  occupied. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  30  buihlings  have  been  extended 
OP  remodeled,  at  a  total  expense  of  $3,509,307.20. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  cost  of  the  ])ublic  build- 
ings: 

499  completed  aud  occu])ie<l   $109,757,071.71 

Extending  or  remodeling  30  huildiugs         3,509,307.20 

Total 173.207.308.91 


Mncli  money  ha«  been  Hpent  on  »ea  harborn  n"<l  *J»« 
movtliB  of  our  river,  at  tlie  Men,  Imt  eoiup^ruUvely  Uttle 
mSi  tuS  internal  waterway*,  wbleb  nntnre  lin«  fnrniMUea 
totLe  eonntrF.  «nd  wbloli  form  UiKUwnys  at  truLveV^r^viv 
«n«  terd«r  of  it  tA  tlie  other.     TUe  eaU  iromci  V\ie  c«>^x».t^v^  ^^j 

mBnt  of  «II   tfce»e   waterwayi*    in   h«   emi>Aiat\c  ^^^VU^  ^«^ 
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The  policy  of  the  conservation  is  a  tleveh>pment  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  of  President  lloosevelt.  Its  beginnings^  are 
to  be  found  in  parts  of  his  annual  message  of  1906,  dealing 
with  public  land  questions.  The  first  step  in  definite  action  to 
make  ready  a  program  was  the  appointment  by  the  President 
of  the  Inland  Waterways  ('ommission ;  and  in  his  letter  notify- 
ing the  members  of  their  appointment,  the  President  formulated 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  policy.  The  findings  and 
recommendations  of  that  Commission,  transmitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President  on  February  26,  1908,  with  the  special  mes- 
sage which  accompanied  it,  was  the  next  step  forward ;  and 
the  White  House  Conference  of  May  13,  14,  and  15,  1908,  which 
was  presided  over  by  the  President  and  attended  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  and  Territories,  including  Alaska,  Port(> 
Kico,  and  Hawaii,  fairly  launched  the  movement  before  the 
country  at  large. 

In  his  address  before  the  National  Editorial  Association  at 
Jamestown,  Va.,  June  10,  1907,  President  Koosevelt  .said: 

"The  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  and  their  proper  usp 
constitute  the  fundamental  problem  which  underlies  almost  every  other 
problem  of  our  national  life.  Unless  we  maintain  an  adequate  material 
basis  for  our  civilization  we  can  not  maintain  the  institutions  in  which 
we  take  so  great  and  so  Just  pride ;  and  to  waste  and  destroy  our  natural 
resources   means   to    undermine    this   material   basis." 

In  his  message  to  the  GOth  Congress,  which  assembled  De- 
cember 2,   1907,   President  iioosevelt  said: 

"The  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  and  their  proper  use 
constitute  the  fundamental  problem  which  underlies  almost  every  other 
problem  of  our  national  life.  We  must  maintain  for  our  civilization  the 
adequate  material  basis  without  which  that  civilization  can  not  exist.  We 
must  show  foresight,  we  must  loolc  ahead.  '  As  a  nation  we  do  not  only 
enjoy  a  wonderful  measure  of  present  prosperity,  but  if  this  prosperity  Ip 
used  aright  it  is  an  earnest  of  future  success  such  as  no  other  nation 
will  have.  The  reward  of  foresight  for  this  nation  is  great  and  easily 
foretold.  But  there  must  be  the  look  ahead,  there  must  be  a  realization 
of  the  fact  that  to  waste,  to  destroy,  our  natural  resources,  to  skin  and 
exhaust  the  land  instead  of  using  it  so  as  to  increase  its  usefulness,  will 
result  in  undermining  In  the  days  of  our  children  the  very  prosperity  which 
we  ought  by  right  to  hand  down  to  them  amplified  and  developed." 

In  his  letter  inviting  the  Governors  of  all  the  States  and 
Territories  to  meet  with  him  at  the  White  House,  May  13,  14,  and 
15,  1908,  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  Conservation  of  the  Na- 
tion's Natural  Resources  the  President  said,  in  part: 

"It  seems  to  me  time  for  the  country  to  take  account  of  its  natural 
resources,  and  to  Inquire  how  long  they  are  likely  to  last.  We  are  pros- 
perous now ;  we  should  not  forget  that  it  will  be  Just  as  important  to 
our  descendants  to  be  prosperous   in  their   time. 

"Recently  I  declared  there  is  no  other  question  before  the  nation  of 
equal  gravity  with  the  question  of  the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  I  added  that  it  Is  the  plain  duty  of  us  who.  for  the  moment, 
are  responsible  to  take  inventory  of  the  natural  resources  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  to  forecast  the  needs  of  the  future  and  so  handle 
the  great  stources  of  our  prosperity  as  not  to  destroy  in  advance  all 
hope  of  the  prosperity  of  our  descendants. 

"It  is  evident  the  abundant  natural  resources  on  which  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  rests  are  becoming  depleted,  and.  in  not  a  few  cases,  are 
already  exhausted.  This  is  true  of  all  portions  of  the  United  States ;  it 
is  especially  true  of  the  longer  settled  communities  of  the  East. 

"Facts,  which  I  cannot  gainsay,  force  mo  to  believe  that  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources  is  the  most  weighty  question  now  before 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  this  is  so  the  proposed  conference, 
which  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  will  be  among  the  most  important  gatherings 
In  our  history  in  its  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  all  our  people." 

The  Governors  of  the  States  and  Territories  at  the  White 
House  assembled,  after  having  discussed  the  conservation  of 
the  country's  natural  resources  for  three  day.s,  united  in  the 
adoption  of  the  following  "Declaration  of  Principles:" 

*'We,    the    Governors    of    the    States    and    Territories    of   the 
United  States  of  America,  in  conference  aHseTt\\3\eA,  Ao  "Vv^T^Vi^ 
declare  the  conviction  that  the  great  proaperity  ot  omt  gomwX.t's 
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rests  upon  thi^  abiiiulaiit  i-fsuiuvfs  ol'  i\w  land  uliORen  by  uur 
forefathe^s^  for  their  Jiomesi,  and  where  they  laid  tha  fouiidiitioii 
ijf  trhJH  gi-esit  nation. 

*'We  look  upon  thesi."  ipsi^iirevj^  hk  h  htvritaR'e  to  be  made  use 
of  in  tistahliMhrng  and  promothig  the  comfort^  prosperity,  and 
happiDeaa  of  the  Ainerieau  peopie,  but  not  tu  iw  ^viiKted,  de- 
terioratedj  or   need  Iet:s.sl3'   destroyed, 

*'We  agree  that  our  country's  future  is  involved  in  this; 
that  the  ^reat  imtural  resfi^iree-s  supply  the  aiaterial  bas^is  uj>oii 
which  our  civil  1741 1 ion  mu^t  continue  to  depend,  and  upon  which 
ihe  ^^^-r|>etui1y  of  the  Tiiitiim  itj^di   restw. 

*"VVe  a^ree,  in  the  Ught  of  the  facts  brougUt  to  our  ktiowle^g-*^ 
and  fron^  itifornuition  reeeived  from  Kources  which  we  cannot 
doi*bt,  that  this  material  ba-siy  is  threatened  with  exhaustion. 
ECven  as  eaeh  suce^cding  genemticju  from  the  birth  of  the  nation 
haK  performed  its  part  in  promoting  the  pro/LfresK  ancl  deveioy- 
Tjient  of  the  Republic,  so  do  we  in  this  i^ncmtion  rceogaii^e 
it  afs  a  hig^h  duty  to  perforin  our  part;  and  this  duty  in  large 
degree  lies  in  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  conservation  of 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  country. 

**AVc  declare  onr  tlnu  conviction  that  this  conservation  of 
uur  natural  resources  is  a  subject  of  transcendent  import*inee, 
which  uhould  engage  mireniittlngly  the  attention  of  the  Nation, 
the  States,  and  the  people  in  earnest  cooperation.  These  natural 
resource.^  int^bide  the  land  on  which  we  live  and  which  yields 
our  f fM:id ;  the  living  waters  which  fertilize  the  soil^  supply 
power,  and  form  great  avenises  of  conuneree:  thi*  forests  which 
yield  the  material  for  our  hom^s,  prevent  erosion  of  the  soil, 
and  conserve  the  navi|ration*  and  other  uses  of  the  streams; 
and  the  minerals  which  form  the  basis  of  onr  industrial  life» 
and  supply  ns  with  heat,  light,  and  ptiwer, 

'We  agret*  tliat  the  land  should  be  so  used  that  erosion  aud 
soil- wash  shall  cease  ;  and  that  there  should  be  reclamation  of 
arid  and  semi-arid  regions  by  means  of  irrigation,  and  of  swainp 
and  overtiowed  regions  by  means  of  ilrainage  ;  that  the  waters 
should  be  so  conserved  and  used  as  to  promote  navigation*  to 
enable  the  arid  regions  to  be  i-eclainied  by  irrignlion.  and  to 
develop  power  in  the  Interests  of  the  ppoplc ;  that  the  forests 
which  re gi date  our  rivers,  support  our  industries,  and  promote 
the  fertility  and  productiveness  of  the  soil  should  be  preserved 
find  p*n*petuated  ;  tliat  the  mmerals  ffiurid  so  abundant  beni*atb 
tbe  surface  should  be  so  used  as  to  prolong  their  ntiJity  ;  that  the 
beauty,  healtiifulues^,  and  habitability  of  onr  country  should  be 
]ireserved  and  increased;  that  sources  of  national  wealth  exist  for 
the  ben^efit  ^>f  the  people,  and  that  monopfjly  thereof  should  noi 
be   tolerated- 

'*We  commend  the  wise  forethought  tif  the  President  in  sound- 
ing  the  note  of  *  warning  as  to  the  waste  and  c^xhavistion  of 
the  natui'al  r<*sonrecs  of  the  country^  anil  signify  our  high  ap- 
preciation of  his  action  in  calling  this  conference  to  consider 
the  same  and  to  seek  remedies  therefor  through  cooperation 
of  the  Nation  and  the  Slates, 

"We  agree  that  this  cooperation  should  find  expression  in 
suitable  action  by  the  Congress  within  the  Inn  its  of  and  co- 
exliensive  with  the  national  jurisdiction  of  the  subjeet,  and. 
eomplementavy  thereto,  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  Stat^i, 
within  the   limits  of  and  eo-cN:lensive   with   their  Jurisdiction, 

"*We  declare  the  C(mvicti<ui  that  in  the  use  of  the  national 
resources  our  indejieudent.  States  are  interdependent  and  bountl 
t,ogt*theT  by  ties  of  mutual  l^enefits.  responsibilities,  and  duties. 

*'\Ve  agree  in  the  wisdom  of  future  conferences  between 
he  President*  Meniiier.s  of  Congrf^ss.  and  the  Governors  of  Bt^t-ew 
Win  the  conservation  of  onr  Tiatnral  rescniree*^  with  a  view  of 
[continued  cooperfition  and  acti<»n  on  the  lines  suggested ;  ^nd 
to  this  end  we  advise  that  from  time  to  time,  as  in  his  judg- 
ment JiiaV  .*^eeiu  w-ise.  the  President  c^all  the  novernors  of  States 
and  Memiif"t*s  of  Tongi'ess  and   othc^rs  into  couferenee. 

**We  agree    that   further  acti^m   is   advisable  to  asp*?vt^m  Ww 
ii resent  eondititju  of  our   uutural   v*^sourceift  axid  \^  ^\*c>ww>\#  \Vv* 
■o^hserv^tion   of  the   ^^lltnc;    and    to   thnV   ^w^   w^    tkhh^ww^^p'Tv^  \\w 
f  poJutment  by  each  State  of  a  Conamis^Voii  Qfn  X^<e  ^oT\^e.t's^- 
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tion  of  Natural  Resources,  to  cooperate  with  each  other  and 
with  any  similar  commission  of  the  Federal  Government. 

**We  urge  the  continuation  and  extension  of  forest  policies 
adopted  to  secure  the*  husbanding  and  renewal  of  our  diminish- 
ing timber  supply,  the  prevention  of  soil  erosion,  the  protection 
of  headwaters  and  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  and  navig- 
ability of  our  streams.  We  recognize  that  the  private  owne^ 
ship  of  forest  lands  entails  responsibilities  in  the  interests  of 
all  the  people,  and  we  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  looking 
to  the  protection  and  replacement  of  privately  owned  fore&ts. 

"We  recognize  in  our  waters  a  most  valuable  «tsset  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  we  recommend  the  enactment 
of  laws  looking  to  the  conservation  of  water  resources  for 
irrigation,  water  supply,  power,  and  navigation,  to  the  end  that 
navigable  and  source  streams  may  be  brought  under  complete 
control  and  fully  utilized  for  every  purpose.  We  especially 
urge  on  the  Federal  Congress  the  immediate  adoption  of  a  wise, 
active,  and  thorough  waterway  policy,  providing  for  the  prompt 
iniprovement  of  our  streams  and  the  conservation  of  their  water- 
sheds required  for  the  uses  of  commerce  and  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  our  people. 

"We  recommend  the  enactment  of  laws  looking  to  the  pre- 
vention of  waste  in  the  mining  and  extraction  of  coal,  oil,  gas, 
and  other  minerals  with  a  view  to  their  wise  conservation  for 
the  use  of  the  people,  and  to  the  protection  of  human  life  in 
the  mines."  | 

Tlie    Forest    Policy.  j 

The  Forest  policy  of  the  Government  is  not  a  party  issue,  for 
it  has  had  the  support  of  both  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
parties,  but  it  has  been  developed  mainly  under  Republican 
leadership.  President  Roosevelt  has  done  more  than  any  other 
President  to  establish  and  extend  it,  through  his  messages  to 
Congress  and  through  executive  action  in  creating  National 
Forests  (or  "reserves").  These  Forests,  preserved  for  the  use 
of  the  people  as  unfailing  supports  of  industry  and  sources  of 
present  and  future  prosperity,  will  be  for  all  time  a  natibnal 
monument  to  his  foresight. 

The  law  authorizing  the  creation  of  National  Forests  was 
passed  by  a  liepublican  Congress  (the  Fifty-first)  and  action 
under  that  law  was  begun  by  a  Republican  President  (Harrison). 
The  law  authoi-izing  the  administration  of  these  Forests  along 
the  present  lines  was  passed  by  another  Republican  Congress 
(the  Fifty-fifth).  The  law  transferring  the  control  of  the 
Forests  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  passed  by  the  Republican  Fifty-eighth  Con- 
gress. The  ax^propriations  for  the  Government's  forest  work 
have  from  1898  to  the  present  time  been  increased  by  successive 
Republican  Congresses.  It  may  justly  be  claimed  that  the  Re- 
publican party,  the  party  of  action,  has  contrived  and  put  into 
effect  this  great  and  now  accepted  policy,  though  the.  Demo- 
rcatic  party,  the  party  of  opposition,  has  never  disputed  its 
wisdom. 

Under  these  laws,  there  have  been  set  aside  and  placed  under 
the  administration  of  the  Forest  Service  over  166,000,000  acres 
of  the  public  domain.  This  land  is  kept  in  public  ownership  for 
the  public  benefit.  The  National  Forests  embrace  the  more 
mountainous  parts  of  the  West.  They  maintain  the  flow  of 
streams,  conserving  water  supply  for  irrigation  and  power,  as 
well  as  maintaining  a  steady  supply  of  timber  for  the  West. 
They  also  permit  the  best  use  of  the  forage  crop  without  injury 
to  other  interests.  They  do  not  close  the  land  to  prospecting 
and  mining  development,  nor  to  agriculture  where  the  land  is 
more  valuable  for  agriculture  than  for  forest  grov^th,  but  they 
})rotect  the  general  welfare  by  preventing  the  evils  which  follow 
forest  destruction.  They  are  administered  by  the  Forest  Service, 
which  opens  them  to  every  use  consistent  with  the  permanent 
good  of  the  West.  Mature  timber  is  sold,  or  is  given  away  to 
settlers  and  communities  for  whom  it  would  be  a  hardship  to 
bur,  under  regulations  which  insure  the  perpetwation  of  the  for- 
estft  through  new  growth.  Each  National  "Forest  \»  m  c\ia.Tg^  ol 
a  Supervisor,  who  is  a  local  agent  to  conduct  "bwainesa  vj\t\i  toxee^, 
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users  and  to  look  after  the  prot.H'tioii  of  the  forest.  Under  him 
are  forest  rangers  and  guards.  These  loeal  officers  are  Western 
men,  in  toueh  with  local  eonditions,  but  controlled  by  the  For- 
ester, who  administers  the  policy  embodied  in  existing  law  by  the 
Acts  of  Congress. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  policy  is  development.  Be- 
fore the  administration  of  these  Forests  was  provided  for  their 
resources  were  closed  against  the  public.  Now  they  are  for  all 
the  use  that  can  be  got  out  of  them — the  more  the  better  so 
long  as  it  is  real  use»  not  spendthrift  w^aste.  They  are  for  all 
kinds  of  use,  not  for  one  kind  merely;  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  not  for  the  personal  benefit  of  the  first  man  who  might 
be  able  to  get  hold  of  them,  regardless  of  the  injury  he  might 
do  the  public. 

Development  of  these  Forests  is  taking  place  through  heavy 
expenditures  by  the  Government,  but  these  expenditures  are 
wise  because  they  will  greatly  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
Forests.  In  the  last  two  years  Congress  has  appropriated  $1,100,- 
000  for  such  permanent  improvements  as  roads,  bridges,  trails, 
telephone  lines,  fire-fighting  equipment,  and  rangers'  quarters. 
These  are  investmejits  of  capital  for  the  public  benefit.  Set- 
tlers, stockmen,  miners,  lumbermen,  all  who  use  the  Forests, 
will  profit  by  them.  They  will  also  aid  in  the  protection  of  the 
Forests.  To  prj^mote  use  the  Forest  must  be  opened  up.  All 
that  they  have  m  them  must  be  made  accessible. 

This  development  of  the  Forests  is  for  the  sake  of  the  develop- 
ment and  permanent  welfare  of  the  country,  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  Government  as  their  owner.  The  Government  is  not  in  the 
X>08ition  of  a  landlord.  If  private  interests  owned  and  developed 
them  it  would  be  for  the  sake  of  the  return  they  could  be  made 
to  yield  In  money  profits.  The  Government  is  developing  them 
for  the  sake  of  the  return  they  can  be  made  to  yield  in  sustained 
prosperity.  The  standing  timber  is  cut  as  it  is  needed  by  the 
people  without  decreasing  the  flow  of  water— ^Iso  needed  by  the 
people — ^without  causing  rivers  and  harbors  to  fill  up  with  mud  as 
they  are  all  the  time  filling  up  in  the  East,  and  without  loss  of 
the  power  of  the  land  to  grow  more  forests  for  future  use.  The 
preservation  and  fullest  development  of  the  water  of  the  United 
States,  for  vise  in  irrigation,  as  a  means  of  transportation,  and 
as  a  source  of  power,  is  vital  to  our  future  welfare. 

Forest  preservation  concerns  every  great  Western  interest. 
The  interests  of  the  farmer,  the  stockman,  the  miner,  the  lumber- 
man, the  merchant,  and  the  transportation  company,  with  that 
of  the  labor  which  they  employ,  demand  and  will  demand  con- 
tinued supplies  of  water  or  wood  from  the  National  Forests.  It 
is  true  that  what  is  sometimes  called  development  could  be 
bronght  about  faster  by  giving  these  Forests  away.  If  Con- 
gress should  open  the  National  Forests  to  homestead  entry 
without  restrictions,  some  ^f  the  States  with  large  National 
Forests  in  them  would  develop  very  rapidly — for  a  time.  The 
National  Forests  are  now  open  to  homestead  entry  wherever 
the  land  is  chiefly  valuable  for  agriculture.  Some  of  the  "home- 
steads" applied  for  have  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  worth  of  timber 
on  them.  If  all  timberland  were  open  to  entry,  every  man  who 
will  stop  to  think  twice  knows  what  would  be  the  result.  There 
would  be  a  big  boom  while  the  timber  lasted,  followtvl  by  a  col- 
lapse. It  would  be  good  for  the  people  who  would  ])ocket  the 
proceeds  and  move  away,  but  bad  for  the  country.  It  would  be 
g^ood  for  the  lumber  business  while  the  forests  were  being  cut. 
but  the  death  of  the  lumber  business  when  they  were  gone.  It 
would  for  a  few  years  make  plenty  of  work,  put  money  in  circula- 
tion, and  stimulate  trade,  but  it  would  in  the  long  run  mean  the 
decline  and  ruin  of  many  communities  and  the  impoverishment 
of  the  State. 

But  it  may  be  asked:    Tf  the  Forest  policy  is  to  develop  the 
forests  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  not  for  the  benefit  of  thi» 
Govemmerft  as  landlord,  why  does  it  lay  a  tnx  on  those  \vUt»  vw^v- 
them?    The  Gtovemment  no  more  lays  a  tvix  uw  wsvrvs.  v^^  Ww*  Vv^v- 
esta  when  it  charfres  them  for  value  rece'wcA  Wa'aw  \^.  Va\^  w  Vw^ 
on  other  citizens  when  it  receivt*s  money  for  posXwv^v-  v^Wwwv^  '»*'^^^' 
or  for  land  taken  up.     In  the  last  ten   years  \i  Xa'ah  v^vv-\\\  .  V^^  ^v 
velop  and  protect  the.  Forests  for  the  l)enerit  o^  VA\Ci  vv-o\Ao,  v^ 
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own  them,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  incidental  to  their  use, 
about  $7,000,000.  It  has  received  from  them  in  these  ten  years 
about  $4,600,000.  The  receipts  from  the  Forests  are  now  in- 
creasing rapidly,  but  so  are  the  expenditures  necessary  to  develop 
their  usefulness.  The  cost  of  keeping  them  from  burning  up, 
of  seeing  to  it  that  they  are  so  used  that  the  rights  of  everyboi^ 
are  protected,  of  seeing  that  the  Forests  are  made  to  yield  right 
along,  year  after  year,  as  much  wood,  as  much  water,  and  as 
much  forage  as  possible  for  the  support  of  the  Western  people 
and  their  industries,  added  to  the  cost  of  jjermanent  improve- 
ments, is  bound  to  be  heavy.  Therefore  the  consumers  of  the 
wood  and  forage  which  the  forests  grow,  and  those  who  sell  for 
their  own  profits  the  power  which  streams  within  the  Forests 
suppl3%  are  called  on  to  make  a  reOt^sonable  contribution  toward 
the  maintenance  and  development  of  these  sources  of  their  in- 
dividual gain.  No  other  arrangement  would  be  either  fair  or 
possible.  Congress  could  not  justly  take  from  the  National 
treasury  the  great  sums  which  must  be  spent  yearly  upon  these 
Forests  while  making  a  free  gift  to  a  comparatively  few  injli- 
viduals  of  wood,  forage,  and  land  for  power  development,  that 
they  may  enrich  themselves  at  public  expense.  The  States  in 
which  the  National  Forests  lie  are  still  debtors  to  the  Nation  for 
expenditures  on  their  behalf,  and  will  probably  remain  so  for  a 
good  while  to  come. 

Though  the  Government  has  steadily  increased  the  expendi- 
tures for  carrying  out  its  forest  policy,  the  net  cost  to  the  peo- 
l)le  for  this  work  was  less  in  the  fiscal  year  1907  than  in  any 
j)revious  year  since  1899,  the  very  first  year  in  which  anything 
at  all  was  spent  on  the  reserves.  Yet  in  1899  there  were  only 
46.000,000  acres  of  National  Forests,  while  in  1907  there  were 
150,000,000  acres.  The  following  statement  shows  what  all  the 
forest  work  of  the  (ioverument  has  cost  each  fiscal  year,  begin- 
ning with  1899,  what  the  forests  have  yielded  to  the  Government, 
and  what  the  total  area  of  the  National  F'orests  has  been  at  the 
end  of  each  year : 

Statement  of  expenditures  on  account  of  Forestry  and  receipts 

from  National  Forests, 

[Expenditures  for  1908  based  on  allotments;   receipts  estimated.] 


Fiscal  year. 


1809. 
1900. 
1001. 
1002. 
1003. 
1901. 
1905. 
1006. 
1907. 


Appropriations 
(Incluaes  amounts  ex- 
pended from  receipts  fund 

1900-1908). 


Division  of 

Forestry, 

Bureau  of 

Forestry 

( Korest 

Service), 

Department 

of 
Agriculture. 


!      General 
I  Land  Office, 
Department 
of  the 
Interior. 


$28,520.00 

48,520.00 

88,520.00 

185,440.00 

201,860.00 

350,000.00 

a632,232.36 

1,190,419.78 

1,790,678.79 


$175,000.00 
210,000.00 
325,000.00 
300,000.00 
304,1.35.00 
375,q00.00 

a217,907.64 


Receipts 

fi  om  sale  of 

timber,  * 

grazing, 

etc. 


$7. 
36, 
29, 
25, 
45, 
58, 
78, 
767, 
1,571, 


534.83 
751.02 
250.88 
431.87 
838.08 
436.19 
276.15 
219.96 
059.44 


Total  area 

of 
National 
Forests. 


46, 
46, 
46, 
60, 
62, 
62, 
85, 
106, 
150, 


,021,889 
772,129 
410,209 
175,765 
,364,965 
763. 49i 
627,472 
999,423 
,831,665 


a  Administration  of  National  Torests  transferred  to  Forest  Service,  February 
1.  1905. 


The  Forest  policy  of  the  Government  is  not  confined  to  the 
care  and  development  of  the  forests  which  th'e  National  Gov- 
ernment owns  and  holds  as  trustee  for  the  people.  It  includes 
also  the  effort  to  bring  about  the  best  use  of  all  timber  lands  and 
all  forest  products  in  the  United  States,  in  the  interest  of  the 
•,'-eneral  welfare,  which  is  so  clearly  dependent  on  continuing  sup- 
pJI(\s  of  wood  and  water.  The  Forest  Service  studies  to  find  out 
hotJi  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  vfhsX  we  ivov?  "Viave^  otv  \iQ.iLd 

and  how  to  get  more  as  cheaply,  abundantVy ,  axid  Tap\d\^  ^s  -^^c^^- 

slbJe. 
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If  tlie  cost  of  these  studjes  a  ad  of  the  educational  work  car- 
ried on  b^  the  Service  were  deducted  from  the  total   expendi- 

l*t tires  for  tlie  fiscal  year  1907,  the  remainder  would  be  less  than 

[the  JncoDie  to  the  Government   from  the   National   Forests,     Iti 

tier  wordg,  these  Forests  in  that  year  tarried  themselves*     Be- 

se  of  their  grtivviii|T  economic  importance,  Coug^ress  authur- 

^it€d  the  policy  of  making  exponditares  to  develop  their  im- 
portance still  further,  no  that  now  the  Government  is  again 
spending  more  ni6ney  on  the  National  Forests  than  it  is  re- 
ceiving from  them*  Tn  so  doing  it  is  simply  investing  the  money 
for  the  present  aad  future  beuetit  of  the  people,  and  protecting 
a  great  pnhltc  property  from  burning  up. 

In  holdinjj  and  tie  ve I  oping  these  'great  resourees^  conserving 
timber  and  water,  regulating  grazing,  and  coatrolling  those  who 
use  tlie  Forests  for  the  development  of  power,  the  Government  is 
fundnmentaliy  helping  the  home  bidlden  At  every  i>oint  it  Is 
worlci ng  to  increasti  the  numlier  of  those  who  own  tli«ir  own 
homeisi,  the  typical  Ainei-ican  as  contrasted  with  the  {ypical 
Enropean»  who  is  a  tenant  paying  tribute  to  a  landlord*  The 
Xational  Forest  policy  makes  fipprcKsive  monopoly  of  the  best 
resonrces  of  the  West  impossijjle.  To  the  extent  that  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  hus  to  turn  to  oni^  man  or  one  set  of  men  for  any- 
thing w^hich  hv  can  not  do  withont  and  which  he  can  not  get 
elsewhere — whether  it  is  land,  or  water,  or  coal,  or  me^ns  of 
transportation,  or  opportunity  to  lulior,  or  ptjrniissJon  to  en- 
gage in  business — ^:inst  to  that  extent  ht^  is  in  the  grip  of  a  mo- 
nopoly. Just  to  the  extent  that  this  monopoly  seeks  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  necessity  is  the  monopoly  op  press  ive»  The  only 
trustworthy  gnaranty  that  the  ordinary  citizen  can  have  that 
a  nionopoly  will  not  be  used  to  oppress  him  is  Govijrnnient  con- 
trol of  it.  For  the  Government  of  this  country  is  itself  con- 
trolled by  the  citizens  of  the  country* 

Government  control  of  the  resonrce*^  of  the  Forests  prevents 
the   control    of  those   resources   by  private  monopolies,     lliese 

[  are  things  which  simie  one  muat  own.  1h  it  betttT  for  the  ordi- 
citi2en  that  this  some  one  should  be  the  naticjn,  or  private 
Pviduals^  or  eorporations?  Is  it  better  for  him  to  buy  timber 
an  agent  of  the  G<iverninent.  who  holds  his  place  as  a 
.servant  of  the  public,  or  from  the  local  I'epresentative  of  a  tim^ 
her  iiionofMjly  which  cares  nothing  whatever  about  the  public? 
Is  it  better  that  tisc  of  the  range  in  National  Forests  should  be 
allotted  on  the  basis  of  past  use  and  reside  nee  *  or  on  the  basis 
of  the  highest  pHee?  Is  it  better  that  the  development  of  hy- 
draulic power — a  matter  capable  of  complete  niono]>oiy  in  the 
West— should  fall  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  corporations  five 
to  collect  from  the  public  whatever  they  choos«  to  ask,  with  no 
return  to  the  public  for  the  use  of  its  own  resources,  or  that  the 
Government  should  control  the  monopolists  in  the  interest  of 
pqaitable  exercise  of  their  power  over  the  industrial  life  of  the 
commniiities  dependent  on   them? 

Yet  with  all  this,  if  the  effect  of  Government  control  were  to 
prevent  the  everyday  citizen  from  making  a  home  for  himself, 
thei-^  wotild  be  gooti  ground  for  criticism*  But  just  the  reverse 
is  true.  The  number  of  permanent  homes  which  can  he  main- 
tained in  the  \Yest  is,  through  control  of  the  Foi*ests  by  the 
Government,  greatly  increased*  For  the  permauent  Tueans  of 
livelihood   are  increased*  '' 
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American  ^w^efe-vrurkerp  i^orlc  vrltli  tlieir  fa^railw  qn  ivell  ah 
their  tiniidA*  Moreovor,  llit^y  take  a  k«^eu  prtfle  In  ivhat  tuW 
a.re  doiHA^t  "*>  thatt  iiiilt*|)t.''rii1#iit  itf  Ittr  rt^tvnril*  they  ^viiili  tu 
turn  fint  a.  j^v^r-fv-vi  jnlt*  TIiIji  in  tUf^  Krent  Hecre^t  of  iiiar  lui"* 
L'epfi  in  cQmiJhetltioii  ivKk  fhv  liibctr  of  fun^tptii  eiiniit  rlort.— > 
Freald^nt   llooitevellr   in    nrvnnuKe   to  Conirre«M,  Oeo.   ft,    1901. 

Tlie     HilntlnJsitratlciii    of     e.Tcaert     Juntli^e     liy     cwnrtw     ^vUkoat 
fe&r   or    fuvor,    uriiiioved    \ty   tlie    irifliieiii''e    of    dio    ivt^iiUli>    or 
hf   ttie    llieeatH    of    tlie    deiim^ci^ue,    in    the    hlKlieMf    Itl't^al     thiil 
A   government    of   tli«-    i>eo|»lp    vnu    strive    for,    anil   any    iiieniiN 
ky    whi'rti    n    mttor*    tin^f^^ev'C'r    mi  iinpiilnr    or    v^nor*   \fk    Ae:^T\xi&v\ 
of  enjoying    Ik  in   In    lo   be   eon  il  em  tied.      It    tn   Vn\i»i:tv\n,vi\^  V«>^v- 
eTcrt  I  bat   aj7peal»   to  Ju^lleiul    renie(ll«M»   mlmulA   \|*t^  \\\ti\Vl«-^  Vw. 
4Uelk    a    vrny    fbttt    itartit^H    ivlil    not    itn^    tlien\    n.\ert^V>"     i«    Av\»v> 

aacf  mt*  i*Iok  eMrfent  and   Just   exeeiitlv*.^   or  Ve'K\R\rtlVTr*t   »,*;\\wvx. 

«.Hoa.   W^ni.  H.  Taff,  at  ColnniliuH,    Olilo. 
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The  chief  eritiuisms  of  the  Civil  Service  of  the  United  States 
Indulged  in  by  the  opponents  of  the  Republican  party  are  based 
either  upon  a  total  misapprehension  or  a  willful  misstatement  of 
facts. 

The  Civil  Service  law  was  enacted  in  1893  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  the  flagrant  abuses  which  had  developed  under  the  old 
patronage  system  of  ax^pointments.  Under  that  system  the  gov- 
ernnieut  service  in  the  Departments  at  Washington  had  become 
inefficient  and  extravagant.  Public  office  was  considered  a  per- 
quisite of  the  party  in  power,  not  a  public  trust. 

It  was  to  remedy  such  evils  that  the  Civil  Service  law  was  en- 
acted, and  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  its  enforcement  there 
has  been  developed  a  high  order  of  industry,  integrity,  and  ef- 
ficiency in  the  public  service.  This  development  has,  of  course, 
not  been  free  from  difficulties.  Mistake^  have  been  made,  but 
year  by  year  the  merit  system  has  been  iinpr6ved  and  extended 
until  now  the  competitive  classified  service  covers  about  197,000 
Federal  officials  and  is  recognized  as  necessary  for  good  ad- 
ministration. 

The  conclusive  answers  to  the  criticisms  are  the  following 
plain  statements  of  existing  conditions  and  the  course  of  the 
kei)ublican  party  during  the  twelve  years  in  which  it  has  had 
control  of  the  administration: 

First. — Entrance  to  the  Federal  classified  service  is  not  de- 
pendent ii])on  personal  or  political  influence ;  hence  the  service 
is  now  composed  of  self-respecting,  independent  men  and  women 
who  appreciate  that  advancement  will  depend  upon  Individual 
industry  and  ability.  They  do  not  constitute  a  body  of  per- 
manent officeholders  who  are  protected  from  removal  even  though 
inefficient  and  incapacitated,  as  charged.  The  power  of  removal 
is  absolute  in  the  head  of  every  Department.  The  only  limita- 
tions upon  causes  of  removal  are  that  employees  must  be  treated 
with  justice,  that  like  penalties  must  be  imposed  for  like  of- 
fenses, and  that  no  person  shall  be  removed  from  a  competitive 
position  except  for  such  cause  as  will  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  service.  The  only  limitation  involved  in  the  procedure  pre- 
scribed by  the  Civil  Service  rules  for  removal  is  that  the  cause 
of  removal  shall  be  stated  in  writing  and  filed,  and  when  mis- 
conduct is  committed  in  the  view  and  presence  of  the  President 
or  head  of  an  Executive  Department  removal  may  be  niiade  sum- 
marily and  not  even  a  statement  of  reasons  is  required  to  be 
filed.  No  notice  is  req.uired  to  the  employee ;  no  trial  and  no 
opx^ortunity  for  a  hearing  need  be  given  him. under  the  rules. 
The  only  limitation  is,  as  stated,  that  the  cause  of  removal  must 
be  one  which  will  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  service;  that  is, 
must  be,  for  instance,  for  misconduct  or  negligence  or  laziness, 
or  some  such  cause ;  and  that  one  employee  shall  not  be  punished 
in  a  different  manner  from  what  another  is  punished. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  strictly  enforces  the  prohibition 
against  making  removals  for  political  reasons;  but  its  authority 
is  limited  to  the  enforcement  of  that  prohibition. 

The  merit  system  does  not  result  in  an  undue  permanency  of 
tenure.  48.2  per  cent,  of  the  employees  in  the  classified  service 
of  the  country  have  served  less  than  l^ve  years,  and  72.5  per 
cent,  have  served  less  than  ten  years.  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia naturally  the  service  is  more  stable,  and  iij  the  departments 
at  Washington  30.8  per  cent,  have  served  less  than  five  years  and 
56.1  per  cent  less  than  ten  years.  The  appointments  made  a«  i^ 
result  of  the  examinations  in  the  entire  service  are  at  the  rate 
of  3,600  per  month;  about  22  per  cent,  ol  t\ie  eivtvre  service  and 
about  15  per  cent,   of  the  departmental  aerviee  Vtv  'Wa.^\v\T\^\«»xv 
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changes  each  year.  The  itjcfflcient  employep  gives  way  to  tlK* 
cfBcient,  oi?  the  efficient  eniployee  finds  private  work  iii(»re  pn^fit- 
I  able  or  more  congenial. 

The    charg^e   that   the    service   la    :Glled    with    supersnunat^ed 

clerks  is  nnfoiinded.     €0.7   per  cent*  of  the  employees  are   ks^ 

than  forty  yeurs  old,  and  91  per  cent,  leg^  than  sixty  yoars  old. 

Ijn  WashiTigton  less  than  53.1  per  cent,  are  leas  than  forty,  and 

787  per  cent,  leas  than  tiixty  yeans  old. 

HevnmJ. — It  IS  not  claimed  that  a  competitive  examination  la 

an  absolutely  correct  means  of  determining  the  qnalifiications  of 

^^applfcanta,  but  it  is  the  be.st  mpans  yet  devised.     The  Civil  Ser- 

^Tiee    Comniission   is  cooBtantly   chang^ing^  the  character*  of   the 

V  examinations   to   meet  the    special    reqnirenients    of   partic^nlor 

jiliiees.     The  experience  of  tw^enty-tive  years  has  shown  definitely 

that  the  average  exaTnination  caTi  be  passed  by  any  intelligent 

person  who  has  had  a  common  school  edocation»  and  does  alTord 

a  remarkably  acenrate  basis  for  the  determination  of  the  relative 

ability  of  applicants.- 

As  a  result  of  the  examination  for  scientific  and  technieal 
Xjositions,  there  have  been  bnilt  tip  various  corps  of  thorooghly 
trained  men  who  have  placed  tbe  scientific  work  of  this  Govern- 
ment in  the  forefront  amon|T  the  nations  of  the  world.  This 
has  been  particularly  tme,  and  the  results  obtained  have  been 
of  ^reat  practieal  value,  in  the  Departments  of  the  Interior, 
Agrricitlture,  and  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Third.— Jt  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission exists  simply--  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing^  the  law  and 
rules.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  the  most  efficient  eligibles  possible 
for  every  branch  of  the  service.  It  looks  to  the  ^ood  of  the  ser- 
vice* not  to  the  mere  enforcement  of  a  rule.  It  is  the  barrier 
against  the  spoils  system,  but  it  does  not  protect  the  inefficient  or 
dishonest  employee. 

'^The  ideal  Civil  Service  law  should  close  the  door  to  entrance 
into  the  public  ser\ice  except  through  a  method  which  can  be 
followed  by  any  qnalified  person  without  political  influeticje  or 
favor*  but  leaven  to  the  executive  authorities  the  power  to  re- 
move for  any  cause,  other  than  political  or  religjoiia.  It  is  to- 
ward this  ideal  that  the  present  Administration  is  working. 

The  business  of  the  Government  has  R'rown  in  proportions  not 

(appreciated  by  the  people  at  laro-e.     The  exi^ciitive  departments 
are  made  responsible  for  the  ex]>imdititre  of  about  $600,000,000 
Bunoally.     Snch  expenditures  can  be  wisely  and  honestly  mad« 
only  by  exei'cising  the  highe?it   degree  of  business  ability  and 
selecting  eRlcient,  capable  employees  who  will  make  good  service 
to  the   Government  their  ambition.     The  Republican  party  has 
.     proved  that  under  its  administration  the  business  of  government 
lis  so  con43ucted.     President  Koosevelt,  the  party^s  present  repre- 
Ifsentative,  has  appointed  men  of  recognized  ability  and  judgment 
rto  carry  on  execvitive  work.     He  has  made   no  promises  impos- 
tiiible  of   fulfillment*     By  precept   and   example   he   has   inspired 
J  public  officers  to  a  higher  sense  of  dnty*    In  this  admin ii^tration 
neither  personal  nor  political  influence  has  availed  to  save  the 
I  corrupt  official  from  pinishment,     Ameri<'an  citizens  should  re- 
aemljer  and  take  to  heart  these  words  of  fhe  President: 
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The  moat  successful  gciifernmeotg  are  those  in  which  the  av^irage 
puhlic  servant  poeeeKsesi  that  variant  of  loyalty  which  we  call  patriotism. 
to^eth&f  with  r?pmmoo  BenBs  and  honesty.  We  can  as  little  alTord  to 
tolerate  &  dishonest  man  irt  the  public  fiervlce  as  a  coward  In  the  army. 
The  murd(eri?r  ts^ke*^  a  frlngle  life;  the  corrupts  on  if5t  In  public  UfOf  whether 
he  be  bribe  j^lver  or  bribe  taker^  striltes  at  the  heart  nl  thn  commonwealth. 
In  every  public  service,  as  in  every  ariny^  there  will  be  wrongdoers*  there 
will  occur  migdcpcls.  This  can  not  he  avoided  :  but  vigilant  watch  must  be 
keptp  and  n&  i^oori  as  discovered  the  wrongdoing  mnst  be  stopped  «iad  tbo 
wronRdoerp   pynisbed." 

Mr.  Taft  has,  durin;^  his  entire  political  career,  been  a  steady 
and  efficient  supporter  of  the  improvement  of  the  Civil  Service^ 
He  introduced  the  merit  ^system  into  the  government  of  the 
rhilippines;  he  has  had  char^  of  one  of  the  ijreat  Pepartmeuta 

4if  the  Govern  me  nt  under  the  admi'nistratioa  of  Presicleivt*  \^,c>v^^s;- 
velt»  and  whatever  eommendHtion  is  dvve  to  Trt^tCvtifeYvX*  Y\5^i^^?ks ^^* 
in  hiR  eourse  in  ihv   handlins:  and  the  lii^pT^iv t-ttve.Ts^,  ot  -eL^wtiXxJiv^^ 
iralian  is  .shared  by  the  present  candidate  oi  t\ie  v^^^^^i  ^\ko  V?^.^ 

loxaUjr  utid  consistently  snpport^id  the  relottii&  ^'\vicV  ^T:ii^wft» 

"Roosevelt  hajs  introduced-. 
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Ilrlitjtli    MiLiitifac'turera   Allvct<^aie  Tariff   Refttrm.. 

Lojidfm,  Apnl27,  IMS, 

The  proRTess  of  tariff  reform  in  Englatvd  is  well  illuBtrattd  by 
the  ai'ticin  uf  the  A^sj^oeiated  t'hanjbers  of  Coinmer<*e  at  their 
ri't'rnt  jnpft.iiig  in  Lon^lon.  This  is  the  moKt  importiiTit  cum- 
merckil  body  in  rSritaiii,  antt  it  represents  the  btmUiess  life  of 
the  eouuiry.  The  ques^tioii  before  it  for  decision  was  **Thai  this 
AsKoriation,  while  approving  af  the  principle  of  free  exchang^t 
I'PvtyftnvAeH  the  ^rave  fbtnper  to  which  our  indiistrial  pop  u  la  Hon 
is  rxpnsed  by  the  act  if  m  nf  scinntificalty  imposed  foreign  tariffs, 
antt  iii  of  opinion  that  steps  ^should  lie  taken  to  mitig^atc  the  evil 
by  tht*   roftirin   of  our   tariff*" 

In  n  v#)U?  tlUK  rt^soliitioti  was  adopted  by  40  to  30*  there  hemg 
31  neutra.1*  Ak  showing  the  advance  of  the  niovenipnt  a  sinvHaf 
moUtjii  was  rejected  by  6&  to  27  when  made  tliree  years  ag-o. 


Wv  nro  fifkf  n  nntlon  nf  cln«H4*K*  tiut  of  Blitrfl^',  fr«'«^,  fttdir- 
irtMiilfMil  iinil  lic»niiriihLp  |>e(i|ti1^,  itf^Hif iNlnf^  tbc  den1HKl)}C^tl4^  and 
iii«'V4'f   ntTtlliilnUiiu    in  UlHltonnr.— ^c-KinleyV  iettor   of  aoeept- 

tiin«ri%    l^-Qii. 
Tlit*^    l>r^in-iit    |iJ]t4'iioiiiennl    iiron.urrtty    hmi    hi^di    tvun    nnder 
II  liirjff  niniW'    In   neconljtnf  e   nilh   <?f»rlnfn   llxpd   |ft*l  n<>1i>]4?ii^  tli<f 
iiioitt  f  iiiiirirlniil  #*f  Till  it'll    In  nn  jivowr*!  44^1  c^rmliint  Ion  to  |*r«- 

»lef(  the  ffifo^reMtft  <tf  tlie^  Am^rlean  t^rotluoeri^  hititlnettii  man, 
iVaKC^^Wf^rk^T,  fiiii]  fnrruer  alike*— Pre»f<leot  Roo<eTetti 
Wr  linvc  hull  threat  iirolftlema  \trtnr^  nnil  hav^^  aolv^d 
ilieiii  f  tM'lin^k^tliJJl  1m  tltv  America  It  WiLy  of  muIvIiik^  nrotilemii. 
Wc  uMiPil  aniirdni*!!  tUvnv  n^c^\  onew  la  the  »aaie  ftplrlt  -tvltk 
iThleli  VT*-  aiiiircMieiietl  anU  wncf-ensifolly  nolveil  tlicise  tvliloli 
hritf  u:ittke  iotii  h  Ulor^ .— Hon.  Cteofsri?  B.  Corf  e^l^^on,  jif  Ir- 
hana,    Illinois.    JtlIll^    7,    lliorr. 

»Tli(>>'  ti^ll  urn  that  ci  iirritt^t-tl w  tariff  ^rnn  only  dviilKMPfl 
Nir  I  a  fa  lit  iinliii*t  rlen,  tUnt  we  Unvi^  ontcrroivii  that  lafititey 
nncl  nre  ni>  liiii^iT  la  nirf^il  ti^f  tUc  duller^  that  ciitlblt'ci  iiji 
to  Ki*i  ihpiki  ntai'f«'fl.  lA^'e  havt'  i2;riiwTi»  it  Ipi  ti^u<L'',i  Oar  p^ri^itt 
iadtiMtrini  a^oaecriirt  are  iiioiiKterM  uoii^  hat  let  uie  fell  ^uu^ 
fi!t  tli«?  Juty  said  ivlii.1  %vaited  111  I  ke  had.  ^TtiTrn  ij|}-  hi^foro 
fiiekllaf^  a  yna?hfal  n]iriouriit.  the  »tUer  fello^v  has  tcrotvn 
ti1«    loci^^Hon.    Jn  111  eii    H^    i^hpriitan. 

In  the  Kreat  hattTe  of  l>>^i'H(  tlie  Repiihllean  party  aK'sln 
nto«j4l  for  tlie  maJ nti'iiniiej^  nf  thp  IntPicrlt?^  of  the  iifitloa, 
Tlie  lltflit  wnt  aixnltiMt  uddn  ttr<idac-ei1  Uy  n  ^reat  I  ad  nut  rial 
deiireflMlon,  aad  uuifiiaMt  llie  iiioj<tt  HOijUtiutleal  ai-fCnaienti^*  The* 
Ile)ia1i]  Icaa  [lariy  ninlnlatnvil  n  raiii|ia1j;f  n  of  eiliiemtlcia 
ftuifrfiM'  the  waj4'e-4>ariierfi  and  the  fnnniTN^  iTlileh  nlflniatet}' 
led  to  the  ooni]tlele  defeat  of  thtn  Meenad  flaanelnl  hf^reny 
whlc^h  hnii  threatened  the  late^rlty  of  our  Uanliiei^ii  Htrueiurcw 
^Hon.    Win.    H.    Taft.   At    KaaMas   CUr*   Mo.  J 

I'nder  the  ny'itteni  <if  itrntectfoa  every  liniKr  af  lionrMt  l^tll 
parehapen  more  of  material  eomforl  for  the  toiler  than  In  at- 
taltial»1e  ander  any  ^ther  iiyKteiiit  the  defi^ree  of  naeh  mlvna- 
tlt^e  heinK:  eontlnKreni  ution  the  eomnleteaeftk  and  aeenraey 
nf  the  api>llealina  nf  the  proteetHc  n^^iiteiii.  Thin  ntlvaiitn^e 
eontejn  dlreetly  or  lad  I  reel ly  to  nil  elniifieii  of  tollerHi  he  they 
i^'eavem,  Hr>laiieri«,  eariteatem^  paliiterH,  innehinlfitii,  funiierHi 
tloelorNpi  eilitor^i.  or  tt^nehersn.— Hon*  It.  B»  Metenlfr  Pnivtiicketi 
R,    I.^    la    the    American    Keoaoinlht, 

Mr.  Bryftn*N  tYliole  Ay  litem  of  remedle*  for  the  ctIIh  tltat 
hotit  Mr,  lloofievelt  nod  lie  At  nil  ninny  nttiern  reeoiB:nlfee«  li« 
halted  on  hlH  illntFiiitt  nf  the  honesty,  e4>nFnKe  mid  Imoar- 
tlullt^r  of  the  Inillviiliinl  an  nn  iiA'etit  on  Hehalf  nf  the  tif>n|ile 
to  earry  nn  any  part  of  j^nverninent  anil  rent«  on  the  i»ro|in'- 
«l|lon  that  onr  fireneni  iiynteni  nf  representattve  itovern* 
men  I  Im  n  fnllnre.  He  Tt'onid  have  prober  anient  ovrnerKhfp 
of  rnllwoyR  heeaniie  lie  doem  not  heHeve  It  l«  Tioimlhle  t« 
Neenre  an  liiterittate  oomnien^e  eninnilMMtoii  thnt  the  **infiiiey 
poyrer"  I'nnnot  nud  ii^lU  not  nltintntely  own.  lie  ^vonlil  have 
the  Initiative  nnil  refereuitnni  heeauHe  he  illiti:ruNtH  reiire- 
nentatlve  R:i> vera  men t  and  han  no  eoriUdenee  In  the  ahillty 
of  the  iieuple  tn  Had  men  ivhn  fvlll  eontieTent  intmly,  nnd 
free  from  the  liifliienee  nl  the  "money  pnY«er,*'  reiirenent  them 
In  pretiarlatf  nnil  voHatf:  le^lNlnt lc>n.  He  %vould  lake  ntvay 
frnin  eonrtiv»  IteeAiiMe  he  dlNtrnntN  the  nhlllty  nf  Jnitirea  (^i 
reHist  the  ninnfin  liiltiir'aee  of  the  ^^money  |inner,*'  the  poiver 
tf*  en/»ree  their  una  ordiTfi  until  a  liirjir  ita  t^alli^tl  tn  tell 
//le  n»ort  vvMtt'thtT  the  order  linK  Heeu  rtlmiTrtvyeA ,  wnA  \\%nwi,„ 
in  jftrMf-Hi't'^^  thaitf^h  not  in  tlieory.  the  iury  ^vivul^V  eow\e  tQ 
pnmm  nw§  i*Ji<*  eorreetnenv  iinil  in  lit  lee  of  t\ie  c«virVii  uril^^vJ 
^Hua.    147ii-    Mi.   Tntt,   nt    Coluinlmn,  OhVa,  1 


THE  NON-CONTIGUOUS  TERRITORY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  last  decade  has  developed  a  new  quality  in  the  American, 
tlie  power  to  successfully  govern  noncontiguous  territory  occu- 
pied by  people  of  nationalities,  customs,  and  civilization  differing 
widely  from  our  own,  and  living  under  climatic  and  other  con- 
ditions also  widely  different  from  those  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed.  This  new  work  has  required  the  American  soldier, 
sailor,  and  citizen  to  study  the  characteristics  of  and  devise 
means  of  government  for  the  millions  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  with  them  large  numbers  of  Chinese  and  not  a  few  other 
Orientals  ;  t5e  thousands  of  Chj/iese  and  Japanese  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  the  mixed  Spanish  and  native  population  of  Porto  Kico, 
Cuba,  and  Panama;  and,  passing  from  the  tropics  to  the  Arctic, 
the  Eskimo  and  Indian  of  Alaska.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  ad- 
vent of  American  iniluence  has  brought  civilization,  education, 
improvement  of  public  health,  better  transportation  facilities, 
diversification  of  industries,  increased  commerce,  increased  earn- 
ings, and  with  all  of  these  a  growing  shtire  in  domestic  govern- 
ment, and  produced  prosperity,  peace  and  contentment.  The 
establishment  of  peace  has  been  in  every  case  the  first  purpose, 
and  following  this  the  introduction  of  educational  facilities,  the 
development  of  transportation,  and  with  this  the  development 
of  commerce.  Schoolhouses,  roads,  railroads,  canals  have  fol- 
lowed the  American,  flag,  and  the  American  soldier,  sailor,  or 
civil  administrator  in*  all  of  these  various  and  widely  sepa- 
rated sections  of  the  world,  an^  these  in  turn  have  been  followed 
by  closer  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  12  million 
people  occupying  these  scattered  sections,  now  known  as  the  non- 
contiguous territories  of  the  United  States,  omitting  from  this 
category,  of  course,  Cuba,  which  is  but  temporarily  imder  Ameri- 
can control,  and  •vill  within  a  few  months  be  again  established 
as  an  independent  American  Republic.  In  chapters  which  follow 
the  conditions  now  prevailing  in  these  various  sections  of  the 
world,  and  commonly  designated  as  the  noncontiguous  territories 
of  the  United  States  are  set  forth  in  detail.  It  is  not  improper 
to  say,  before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  these  conditions, 
that  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  this  noncontiguous 
area — the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  strip — has  grown  from  35  million  dollars  in  1897  to 
160  millions  in  1907.  The  imj^orts  from  these  various  territories 
have  grown  from  24  millions  in  1897  to  77  millions  in  1907,  and 
the  exports  to  them  from  11  millions  in  1897  to  83  millions  in 
1907.  In  this  important  work  no  citizen  or  official  of  the  United 
States  has  performed  a  greater  or  more  varied  and  difficult  work 
than  has  !^fr.  Taft,  in  his  services  in  the  Philippines,  in  Cuba, 
and  in  Panama. 


THR     PHIMPPINE     ISLANDS. 

The  assum])tion  of  sovereignty  over  the  Philippine  Islands 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  was  not  a  matter  of  voluntary 
action,  but  was  developed  suddenly  and  unexpected  as  the 
result  of  a  victorious  war.  The  burden  of  its  unavoidable  oo- 
ligations  had  to  be  promptly  met.  A  government  had  to  be 
built  from  the  ground  up — a  government  involving  all  the  phases 
of  law  and  conditions  of  a  people  numerically  greater  than 
the  size  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  the  Fe<leral  Consti- 
tution was  adopted,  yet  on  account  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  had  so  long  lived  they  were  for  the  time  being  at 
least  incapable  of  self-government.  They  were  scattered  over 
a  territory  whose  extent  north  and  south,  measured  by  the  tiiuo 
required  to  travel,  was  equal  to  the  great  cov\s.t  \\w^.  c\^  Wnr 
United  States  between  Eastport,  Maine,  and  Wvfe  Y\ox\d^  '^\.t^\V*., 
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or,  more  plainly  stated,  whose  territorial  length  from  Bashi 
Channel  to  Sibiito  Island  is  not  less  than  the  length  of  a  ship- 
pathway  between  Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — a  people  with 
no  language  Of  their  own,  divided  into  about  twenty  separate 
and  distinct  classes  or  clans,  each  with  a  dialect  or  Spanish 
patois  not  always  understood  beyond  the  immediate  locality  iu 
which  it  was  spoken — a  people  such  as  no  other  nation  on  earth 
before  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  tranquillize,  control  and 
govern,  and,  in  a  measure,  to  civilize  as  well  as  to  train  and  edu- 
cate in  the  duties  of  modern  citizenship.  Such  a  people  as  they, 
in  a  tropical  country  thousands  of  miles  from  our  own  shores,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  in  fact,  fell  suddenly  under  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  United  States,  a  country  without  ex- 
perience in  governing  or  developing  a  tropical  or  oriiental  people. 

Tlie  First   Steps    in   Governmeiit   of  tlie   Island. 

Necessarily,  of  course,  the  first  steps  taken  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  American  dominion  over  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  were  war  measures.  Spain  had  suddenly  lost 
both  prestige  and  dominion  over  the  Philippines,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Army  as  an  unavoidable  act  of  war  naturally  had  to  exer- 
cise its  functions  in  martial  government.  But  from  the  very 
start  care  was  exercised  to  do  away  as  much  and  as  speedily  . 
as  possible  with  the  austerity  and  rigor  of  martial  law  and 
almost  from  the  beginning  the  military  government  was  dual- 
ized by  delegating  certain  powers  to  a  Civil  Commission,  which 
at  first  shared  authority  with  the  military  government  and 
finally  supplanted  it. 

Civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  however,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  military  administration,  dated  from  the  ap- 
pointment in  March,  1900,  by  President  McKinley,  of  what  is 
now  generally  known  as  the  "Taft  Philippines  Commission."  In 
creating  this  conamission  and  authorizing  it  to  assume  and 
discharge  the  functions  of  government,  'the  President  still  ex- 
ercised the  war  power  of  the  nation,  for  the  commission  thus 
created  was  an  instrumentality  for  the  exercise  of  authority 
by  the  President,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  to  administer  the  affairs  of  civil 
government  in  territories  subject  to  military  occupation. 
The  Commission  thus  established,  however  anomalous  it  may 
have  seemed,  was  a  civic  agency  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  military  government,  and,  being  without  precedent,  it  may 
be  regarded  now  as  one  of  those  beneficent,  wise,  and  valued 
achievements  in  our  national  history  which  seems  to  have  been 
inspired  by  a  power  beyond  the  ordinary  hiunan  comprehen- 
sion. 

It  is  now  more  than  seven  years  since  President  McKinley 
committed  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Philippine  Commission  with  William  H.  Taft  at 
its  head,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  War; 
and  meanwhile,  during  all  those  years  of  gradual  betterment 
of  the  conditions  prevailing  on  these  Islands,  there  have  been 
no  discoveries  of  any  radical  error  in  the  original  form  of 
government  or  anything  to  lessen  the  faith  of  the  Filipino  or 
American  people  in  the  promises  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. On  the  contrary  there  were  so  few  points  to  be  changed 
when  the  matter  of  the  Philippine  Government  came  before 
Congress  for  revision  and  enactment  in  detail  that  Congress, 
after  full  deliberation  and  careful  consideration,  continued  the 
whole  question  of  the  Philippine  Government  and  its  administra- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
whose  original  instructions  arid  decrees  as  well  as  other  amenda- 
tory and  incidental  acts  found  necessary  subsequently  were  not 
only  approved  in  the  main  but  continued  in  force  with  all  the  au- 
thority which  combined  governmental  action  could  give  them. 

Pnrpone   of  the  Taft   Commission. 

The   general  purpose  of  the  Taft  Commission  as  announced 

bv  Preskleut  McKinley  was  "to  continue^  and  perfect  the  work 

of  oi-franizinfr  and   establishing   civil   goveYimient   aAxeady   com- 

meiicod  by  the  military  authorities"  in  the  PYuWppme^,  ^v\V\evc\» 

In  all   respects    to  any   laws   whicbi  Congress  iJi\g\\t  t^^ix^gAXjeit 
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enact.  And  as  a  fundamental  step  in  g-iving  civil  govei-nmeiit 
to  the  people  of  tko  Philippines,  it  was  di?tennin«d  that  there 
mhould  h^  a  separation  of  the  exeotitive,  the  legislative,  and  the 
Judicial  branches,  and  that  thii  powera  of  these  sevenii  brauuhrs 
should  be  exercised  by  different  pert^ons.  Aecordinglj,  the  leg- 
islative powers  were  conferred  upon  the  Commission,  the  judLeiiil 
powers  were  to  be  exercised  by  the  courts^  which  themselves  were 
to  he  established  through  legislative  action  of  the  Commisiijon, 
and  the  authority  to  exetciae  the  executive  powers  was  con- 
tinued in  the  commander  of  the  military  fort^ea  of  the  United 
States,  where  in  the  beginning  it  had  been  placed  in  inaia- 
taiDiug  the  occupancy  of  the  Islands. 

The  year  following  this  arrangement  of  gov^ernmentral  power, 
in  June,  1001,  the  President  of  the  United  States  appointed  lion, 
William  H.  Taft  Civil  Governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
transferred  from  the  Military  Governor  to  hnn  as  1* resident  of 
the^ Philippine  Counulssion  the  authority  to  exercise  the  powei-^i 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  in  all  the  pacified 
provinces  of  the  Islnnds,  but  eoutinuitig  the  authority  of  the 
Military  Governor  to  exercise  authority  in  those  districts  in 
which  the  insurrection  continued  to  exist. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1901,  a  further  step  toward  eivll 
executive  orgauijiation  was  made  by  the  establishment  of  acii- 
arata  executive  departments  to  which  members  of  the  Commis^ 
»ion  were  assigned. 

The  aduilnijstrative  affairs  of  the  government  through  these 
newly  intititutcd  executive  depiirtments  were  apportioned  among 
several  newly  organised  Bureaus  of  officers  in  each  Department, 
embracing  ali  athiiinistrative  duties  pertaiuing  to  the  various 
affairs  of  the-  Islands,  such  for  example  as  Health,  Quarantine 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  Forestry,  iUniug,  Agricoltnra, 
Fisheries,  Weather,  Ethucjfogy,  Public  Jjands,  Patents  and  Copy- 
rights,  Post  Ofhoes,  Telegraphs,  Coast  and  fleodetic  Surveys,  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Public  l^uildings.  Insular  Coiistabulary,^  Priaotts, 
Corporations^  Immigration,  Internal  Eeveiine,  Banks  and  Bank- 
ing, Coinage  and  Currency,  Justice,  Public  lustfuctiou,  Public 
Charities,  Public  Libraries,  Museums,  Public  Records,  Olttcial 
Statistics,  Public  Printing,  Architecture,  etc.,  including  in  fact 
every  detail  of  administrative  government  known  in  a  civilised 
and  self-governing  community* 

It  was  in  the  same  year  that  the  President  appointed  three 
distinguished  Filipinos  as  additional  members  of  the  Commis- 
fiioJi;  aad  on  October  29,  1001,  in  order  to  relieve  somewhat  the 
great  pressure  of  oEhcial  duties  devcdviug  upon  Civil  Governor 
Taft,  the  President  created  the  offife  of  Vice-Govemor  uud  ap- 
pointed Hon.  Luke  E.  Wright  to  that  position.  Mr*  Wri'jht  sub- 
sequently became  President  of  the  C<unnii>s.sion  in  19U3,  sue* 
oeeding  Mr-  Taft,  who  had  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of 
Secretary  of   War. 

Solf^ODrcTnmeot  Iti  MtinU*1|(alltLefl. 

Pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the  President  of  the  U/iited 
States,  the  Commission  by  proper  legislation  made  provisions 
for  rnunicipal  government  to  be  established  throughout  the 
Islands  as  quickly  as  conditions  permitted.  They  ala<j  passed 
a  general  act  far  the  organisation  of  provincial  governments  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  A  judicial  system  \vas  created  under 
which  the  several  uew^ly  established  courts  assmned  the  exercise 
of  judicial  poAvers,  and  the  insular  constabiilary  and  municipal 
police  were  created  aivd  iust:illed.  A  system  of  civ  it  service  was 
providexl  for  and  put  into  operation  by  due  enact nicid.s,  logethci' 
with  a  system  of  account  and  audita  which  were  adopted  and 
rigorously  enforced,  A  system  of  cflucation,  too,  was  Installed 
and  forestry  laws  providing  for  the  preservation  and  nti ligation 
of  the  public  forests  w^ere  adoptcfl  and  enforced*  In  addition  to 
all  these  careful  provisions  of  good  governmeat,  a  wise  and  ex- 
tensive system  of  public  improvements  and  rejm,irs  was  adopt^td, 
and  adequate  means  of  securing  revenue  by  the  levy  of  duties 
and  ta^te^  were  duly  devised  and  pwt  rn  ftitce,. 

So  csrefiiL  thorough  and  corup^ete.  wens  'ttvt  ^t^tvow^  l^t'AXxscc^t'a 
ot  government    formulated    bv    t.lie    PMWpipm^^    Cx\wvwv\^fA<>^'^^^- 
with    due    reg^ird    to    the    princiT>\ea   ot    \A\^\^-^^  T^^^a^^Va     ^■'^^ 
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Justice  prevailinj»-  in  the  United  States,  that  Congress  in  1902, 
after  careful  investigation  of  all  that  had  been  done  for  the 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  placed  the  seal  of  offi- 
cial legislative  approval  upon  the  governmental  organization 
in  those  Islands,  ratifying,  a]>proving  and  confirming  .each  and 
every  one  of  the  acts  theretofore  done  and  performed  in  con- 
nection therewith,  and  besides  conferred  upon  the  said  Philip- 
pine Government  additional  authority  and  discretionary  rights 
which  not  even  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  previously 
had  authority  to  bestow. 

Pursuant  to  this  legislation  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress, 
there  was  soon  afterwards  established  in  the  Philippines  and 
extended  throughout  the  civilized  portions  -of  those  Islands,  a 
civil  government  which  in  certain  respects  is  more  extensive 
in  its  local  and  independent  character  than  that  which  exists 
in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories  of  this  Union.  Indeed,  not 
being  limited  by  the  Constitution  in  its  legislation  on  this 
subject,  as  in  matters  relating  to  the  United  States,  Congress 
was  able  to  delegate  to  local  government  of  the  Philii>pines 
-  certain  valuable  powers  which  cannot  under  our  Federal  C(m- 
stitution  be  given  to  the  States  of  the  Union.  It  might  there- 
fore be  asserted  that  no  integral  or  segregated  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  subject  to  Federal  sovereignty 
is  to-day  exercising  by  itself  and  for  itself  so  many  of  the  powers 
of  governmental  sovereignty  as  are  exercised  in  the  Philippine 
Archipelago. 

Temporarily  W^ltblield  PriT^ilegres. 

While  all  this  is  so,  however,  there  are  two  rights  or  privi- 
leges guaranteed  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  which  are  not  yet  granted  to  the  Filipinos, 
namely,  the  right  to  bear  arms  and  to  trial  by  jury.  On  this 
point  Secretary  Taft,  in  a  report  to  the  President,  said: 

"The  •  right  to  bear  arms  is  one  that  cannot  safely  yet  be  extended 
to  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  because  there  are  among  those  people 
men  given  to  violence,  who  with  the  use  of  arms  would  at  once  resort 
to  ladronism  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  temptation  would  be  toe 
great  and  ought  not  to  be  encouraged.  Nor  are  the  people  fit  for  the 
Introduction  of  a  jury  system ;  not  yet  has  any  considerable  part  of 
the  community  become  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  government  and  with  its  identification  with  the  government.  This 
responsibility  and  identification  ^re  necessary  before  jurors  can  sit  im- 
partially between  society  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Without  it  they 
are  certain  always  to  release  the  prisoner  and  to  sympathize  with  him 
in  the  prosecution  against  him.  The  fair  treatment  of  the  prisoner  is 
sufficiently  secured  in  a  country  never  having  had  a  jury  trial  by  tha 
absolute  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a  single  judge  to  the  decision 
of  seven  judges,  with  a  writ  of  error  thence  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  that  in  the  future  it  will  seem  wise  gradually 
to  provide  for  a  jury  in  various  classes  of  cases,  but  at  present  It  Tyould 
be  premature. 

"The  civil  rights  conferred  by  Mr.  McKinley's  instructions  were  ex- 
pressly confirmed  by  the  organic  act  of  July  1,  1902.  It  has  been  the 
purpose  of  the  Philippine  government  to  make  the  extension  of  these 
rights  a  real  thing  and  a  benefit  for  the  poorer  Filipino,  and  progress 
is  being  made  in  this  direction.  The  great  obstacle  to  it  arises  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  themselves  as  to  what  their  rights  are  and 
their  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  these  rights  may  be  asserted. 

"The  work  of  impressing  a  knowledge  of  these  things  upon  the 
people  goes,  however,  rapidly  on,  and  with  the  education  in  English  of 
a  new  generation  and  their  succession  to  the  electorate,  we  can  be  cer- 
tain that  the  spread  of  education  as  to  popular  rights  and  the  means 
of  maintaining  them  will  be  wider  and  wider,  until  we  can  have  a 
whole  community  who  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain 
them. 

"Charges    have    been    made    that    the    existing    Philippine    government 

has   not    properly   preserved    these    guaranties   of   civil    rights.     It   is    true 

that    the    Commission    has,     in    effect     suspended    these    guaranties    in    a 

condition    equivalent   to    one    of    war    in    some    of    the    provinces,    and    has 

been    sustained   in   so    doing   by   the   Supreme   Court   of  the   Islands   and   of 

the    United    States.     It    is    also    true    that    during    a    condition    equivalent 

to  war,  the  Commission  provided  that  no  one  should  advocate  independence, 

even    by    peaceable    means,    becau'^e    agents    of    insurrection    were    inciting 

actual   violence   under   the  guise  of   such   peaceable   propaganda.     With   the 

coming    of    pepce,    the    statute    cear^od    to    have    effect.     To-day,    however, 

the   writ   of   habeas   corpus    runs   without    obstruction.     The    liberty   of    the 

press    and    of   free    speech    is    real.     There    i=i    no    censorship    of    the    press 

and   no    more    limitation    upon    its    editors    than    there    is    in    the    City    of 

Washington,     The   publication    of  criminal   libel   or  seditious   language   cal- 

culated   and   intended    tn   cause   public    riot    and   disturbance    is   punishable 

fn    Manila    and    the    Philippines    as    it    is    In    many    ol   l\ie    ^VotXea   ol   IVie 

Union.      This   freedom    of   discussion    and   this   opportunMy    lo   cxMV^Aafe  I'^ate 

srtvcrnwnnt,    educate    the   people    in    a   p  5liUca\  way   and  eiva\i\©  \.\vem  xaox^ 

ntelUgently   to   exercise   their   poliUcnl    vii^Uts." 


I 
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irPiieral  Poller  of  the  lintled  Stftteii  TQwardJi  tbe  rUlltpiilneN^ 

111   bis  reLH'Tit  special   report  to  the   President  on   PhUippims 
affairji  after  his  visit  to  the  Philippine  Islnnds,  in  October  last,] 
Secretary  Taft  siaid  as  follows: 

"Tbe  pcllc;  of  the  U^it&d  States  toward  the  Phllippijiea  Is*  of 
etiur^e.  ulHmately  for  Gongress  to  determine,  aDd  ft  Is  diflteult  to  aefl  how 
one  ConisrreBS  could  bind  another  CrttigreRs,  sboiild  the  uecond  conclude 
to  dittoefi  tbe  poUey  d^lnred  by  the  Hnat.  But  we  may  properly  assume 
that  after  otie  Coog^reati  has  announced  a  poHcy  upon  the  faith  of  which 
a  whole  people  has  for  some  years  stated  and  cotirited,  goqil  cotuscletice 
wotiM  rentraln  aubaequent  GongreBseR  from  IkgbtLy  changing  It.  For  four 
jfears  Congress  In  silence  permitted  Mr  McKinley  and  yoorHclf,  as  Coni- 
manders-in-Cbiflf  of  the  Army,  to  aJopt  and  larry  out  a  policy  la  the 
FhtlippJtie3i  and  then  expressly  ratified  everything  which  you  bad  done, 
and  confirmed  and  made  pmrt  of  thw  statute  certain  inptrurtioriB  which 
Mr.  McKlnley  issued  for  the  guidmice  of  the  Philippine  CommlMaion  in 
mnklns  civil  government  in  the  Islands.  Not  only  this,  but  Congreiiis 
clof^ely  followed,  in  the  pn-callert  ori?anlr  act.  your  rerTommendatlons  as 
to  provlislonfi  for  a  future  change  In  the  Philippine  Government.  The 
national  policy  may,  therefore,  be  found  in  tbe  course  pursued  and  de- 
clarations made  hy  the  Chief  E^tecutlves?  In  Coagreaalonal  meaaages  and 
other   state   papers   whlth    have  met   thp   approval   of    CongresB. 

"Shortly  stated^  tbe  national  policy  Is  to  govern  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  the  t>snef1t  and  welfare  and  uplifting  of  the  people  of  the 
Jfi^lartUai  and  gradually  to  extend  to  them,  as?  they  shall  show  themselves 
fit  to  exercise  It,  a  greater  and  greater  measure  of  popular  Belf-govern- 
ment.  One  df  the  eoroUarlea  to  this  propoalfloti  le  that  the  United 
States  In  its  government  of  the  lalatidj^  will  use  every  effort  to  Increase 
the  capacity  bf  the  Filipinos  to  exercise  political  power,  both  by  general 
education  of  the  densely  Ignorant  masses  and  hy  actual  practice.  In 
partial  eel! -government,  of  those  who^e  political  capacity  is  such  that 
practice  can  benefit  it  without  great  Injury  to  tbe  efHciency  of  govern- 
ment. What  should  be  emphaslEcd  in  tiie  statement  of  our  national  polky 
is  that  we  wish  to  prepare  the  Filipinos  for  popular  self-government.  This 
Is  plain  from  Mr,  McKinley's  letter  of  instruct  ions  and  all  of  bis  utter- 
ancefi.  It  was  not  at  all  within  his  purpose  or  that  of  the  Congre  s 
whieb  tnade  his  letter  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  that  we  were  merely 
to  await  the  organization  of  a  Pbillpplne  oligarchy  or  aristocracy  com- 
petent to  administer  government  and  then  turn  thp  Islands  over  to  It. 
On  the  o-ontrary.  it  is  plain,  from  all  of  Mr  McKtnley's  utterances  aud 
your  owwh  In  interpretation  of  our  national  purpose,  that  we  are  the 
trustees  and  guardians  of  the  whole  Filipino  neople,  and  peculiarly  of  the 
ignorant  masses,  and  that  our  trust  is  not  discharged  until  thoae  masses 
are  given  education  sufflci^nl  to  ktiow  their  civil  rights  and  maintain 
them  against  a  mare  powerful  class  and  saftly  to  exercise  the  political 
franchisee.  This  Is  important.  In  view  of  the  claim,  to  which  1  shall 
hereafter  refer,  made  by  certain  Filipino  advocates  of  Immediate  Inde- 
pend«^ni'e  under  tbe  auspices  of  the  Boston  antl -Imperialists,  that  a  satis- 
lactnry  Independent  FblUppine  government  could  he  established  under  a 
govern  inji^  clnss  of  10  per  cent  and  a  serving  and  obedient  class  of  90 
per  cent, 

"Another  logical  deduction  from  the  main  propoi^Ulon  is  that  when 
the  Filipino  people  as  a  whole  show  themselves  reasonably  fit  to  conduct 
a  popular  self-government  maintaining  law  and  order  and  oJTerIng  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  and  civil  rights  to  rich  and  poor,  and  desire  com- 
plete Independence  of  the  United  States,  they  sbRll  be  given  It.  Thb 
standard  fset^  of  conr^e,  is  not  that  of  perfention  or  wuch  a  govnrn mental 
capacity  as  that  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  people,  but  it  certainly  ought  to  he 
one  of  such  popular  political  capacity  that  complete  Independence  in 
Ita  exercise  will  rcBult  In  progress  rather  thau  retrogression  to  chaos  or 
tyranny.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  the  tribunal  to  decide  whether 
the  proper  political  capacity  exists  to  Justify  Independence  is  Congress 
HBd  not  the  Philippine  electorate.,  Aspiration  for  Independence  may  well 
he  one  of  the  elements  In  the  makeup  of  a  people  to  show  their  capacity 
tor  it*  but  there  are  other  qualiDcations  quite  as  indispensable.  The 
Judgjuent  of  a  people  as  to  their  own  political  capacity  is  an  unerring 
guide. 

"The  national  Philippine  policy  coutemplates  a  gradual  extension 
of  popular  control.  L  e,.  by  steps.  Tbis  was  the  plan  indicated  In  Mr. 
McK  in  ley's  Instructions,  This  was  the  method  indicated  In  your  recom- 
mCTidatlon  that  a  popular  a^iHemhly  be  made  part  of  the  legislature.  This 
was  evidently  the  view  M  Congress  tn  adopting  your  recommendation^ 
ifor  the  title  of  the  act  is  For  the  temporary  government  of  the  Philip- 
pine IsiandR'  and  Is  slgnlficaint  of  a  puvpo  e  or  policy  that  the  govern- 
ment then  being  established  was  not  1u  permanent  foriu,  but  that  changes 
In  it  from  time  to  time  would  be  necessary." 
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No  bi*tter  review  of  the  governmental  po\icy  adhered  to  In 
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H    be    fourul    than    thi;?    ret'ent   interesting    special    ivport   of    Han, 
'    William  11*  Tatt,  Set'retiiry  of  Wiir,  made  tci  Fi'eKrd<>iit  HooseveU 
after  the  former"**  return  from  his  last  viRtt  to  Manila,  where  in 
Ocifjlier   last   he  pft'r.soniLlly   iis    the   re'prl**^^?t\^.lv\\\'^^   oi  Wvfe  '^^^c^t^v- 
dent  of  tht^   f/irftefl  Stat-eK  opened  tbe  U^^eraX    K^is^mtHSVij   tA  \^is-- 
Fhi  lip  pint*  Ifilands.    To  attempt  either  to  d\i^^eet  ov  \ri  ^w\^<KOff^ 
or  In  any  naj  to  rninimiiie  that  report  wonUl  W  \vtc^>\?^\.  >tisS^i\v  \ki  v\ 
author  Bmt  to  the   important   subjects   Vfitfe  w\vwiU  V^  ^*Ke^'3** 
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self  full  and  complete  in  its  satisfying  explanations,  that  report 
need  in  this  connection  only  be  referred  to  in  a  general  way, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  available  to  all  persons  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  Philippine  question.  Copies  can  be  obtained  by  appli- 
cation to  the  War  Department. 

In  this  immediate  connection,  however,  reference  must  b^ 
made  undoubtedly  to  at  least  one  feature  of  that  report  which 
concerns  the  crowning  act  of  the  United  States  Government's 
generous  and  wise  policy  of  help  to  the  Filipino  people. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  very  beginning  when  the 
military  government  was  established,  care  was  taken  to  dualize 
that  government  by  injecting  into  it  the  anomalous  feature  of 
civic  authority,  which  in  time  was  made  to  grow  as  the  Filipino 
people  seemed  less  to  demand  the  rigors  of  military  control. 
As  the  people  became  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  showed  an  inclination  to  avail  themselves  of  the  splendid 
opportunities  of  peaceful  help  offered  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, the  powers  of  the  military  were  less<:;ned  and  those  of 
the  civic  government  were  enlarged.  Finally,  as  we  have  seen 
before*  in  the  course  of  this  cursory  account  of  Philippine 
affairs,  in  the  quickest  possible  time  provision  wtes  made  for 
municipal  and  provincial  government  by  the  Filipinos  them- 
selves, and  meanv^hile  some  of  the  more  eminent  Filipinos  were 
placed  upon  the  judiciary  and  others  made  a  part  oi  the  Philip- 
pine Legislature.  In  other  words,  their  own  selected  repre- 
sentatives were  placed  in  control  of  the  government  of  their 
towns  and  provinces,  their  own  people  were  selected  to  enforce . 
the  police  authority  of  the  Islands,  their  o\m  comrades  were 
placed  upon  the  court  benches,  and  their  best-known  and  most 
-distinguished  representatives  were  made  members  of  the  highest 
legislative  tribunal,  and  latterly  a  Congressional  delegation  has 
been  provided  for  at  Washington — all  this  in  fulfillment  of  the 
pledge  given  in  the  beginning  by  President  McKinley  and  stead- 
fastly and  faithfully  adhered  to  by  President  Roosevelt,  his 
Secretary  of  War,  and  their  duly  authorized  agents  in  control. 

But  there  is  one  thing  more  even  than  all  this  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  could  do  and  which  it  had 
promised  in  the  beginning  that  it  would  do,  namely,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  General  Assembly  of  representative  Filipinos 
to  be  •  selected  by  the  Filipino  people  themselves  whenever,  in 
the  language  of  the  enacting  law,  "the  existing  insurrections  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  shall  have  ceased  and  a  condition  of  gen- 
eral and  complete  peace  shall  have  been  established  therein  and 
the  fact  shall  have  been  certified  to  the  President  by  the  Philip- 
pine Commission." 

To  execute  this  crowning  act  of  good  faith  it  was  provided 
that  when  the  above-named  condition  of  "general  and  complete 
peace"  was  attained  the  President  upon  being  satisfied  thereof 
should  order  a  census  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  be  taken  by 
the  Philippine  Commission,  and  that  two  years  after  the  com- 
pletion and  publication  of  the  census,  in  case  such  condition  of 
general  and  complete  peace  with  recognition  of  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  had  meanwhile  continued  in  the  said  Islands 
not  inhabited  by  Moros  and  other  non-Christian  tribes,  the  Presi- 
dent upon  being  satisfied  thereof  was  required  to  direct  the 
Philippine  Commission  to  call  a  general  election  for  the  choice 
of  delegates  to  the  popular  Assembly  of  the  people  of  said  terri- 
tory in  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  should  be  known  as  the 
Philippine  Assembly.  It  was  further  provided  that  after  said 
Assembly  was  convened  and  organized  all  the  legislative  powers 
previously  conferred  on  the  Philippine  Commission  in  all  that 
part  of  said  Islands  not  inhabited  by  Moros  or  other  non- 
Christian  tribes  should  be  vested  in  a  Legislature  consisting 
of  two  Houses,  the  Philippine  Commission  and  the  Philippine 
Assembly.  Said  Assembly  it  was  enacted  should  consist  of  not 
less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  members,  to  be  ap- 
portioned by  the  said  Philippine  Commission  among  the  prov- 
inces  as  nearly  as  practicable  according  to  the  population,  in- 
Buring  to  each  province  at  least  one  member. 

On   September  11,    1902,  the  Philippine   Coimn\as\oTv  <ier\ASL<fc^ 

to  the  President  that  the  insurrection  in  tlie  PbiW^^me  ls\2uxv<i^ 

bad  ceased  and  a  condition  of  general  and  coiupVe\,e.  ^e.\ice  >aa.' 
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been  established  there;  and  a  fortnight  thereafter  the  President 
ordered  that  the  census  of  the  Philippine  Islands  be  taken.  Ac- 
cordingly the  census  was  taken  at  a  cost  of  nearly  seven  millions 
of  dollars,  and  it  was  the  first  census  which  had  ever  been  taken 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  since  the  American  occupation. 

The  rest  oif  this  story  of  fulfillment  of  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  relates  to  facts  too  recent  to  require  much 
review  In  this  connection.  As  is  well  known,  the  necessary  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  President  of  the  Philippine  government 
to  insnre  an  election  of  members  of  the  Philippine  Assembly. 
And  on  the  day  set  for  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  Secretary 
Taft,  to  whom  more  than  to  any  other  man  connected 
with  Philippine  affairs  was  due  the  steady  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Filipino  people,  traveled  from  Washington  to 
Manila  to  be  present  at  and  himself  open  the  first  session  of  the 
first   Gteneral   Assembly   of   the    Philippine   government. 

The  establishment  of  this  legislative  Assembly  for  the  Fili- 
j)ino  people  was  practically  the  climax  of  all  that  had  been 
done  looking  to  their  enfranchisement,  by  allowing  them  to 
exercise  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  the  right  to  vote  for 
their  municipal,  provincial,  and  legislative  representatives  in 
governmental  affairs.  This  legislative  Assembly  was  indeed  the 
very  epitome  of  generous  concessions  to  the  Filipino  i)eople; 
and  as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  Secretary  Taft's  spe- 
cial report  above  referred  to,  the  criticism  called  forth  by  this 
generous  treatment  of  the  Filipino  people  had  spurred  him  on  ^ 
to  a  defense  of  the  system  and  the  denial  that  the  Ignited 
States  had  gone  too  fast  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  promises  to 
grant  self-government  to  the  Filipino  people.  The  Secretary's 
observations  on  this  point  are  as  follows ; 

"In  reoommending  to  Congress  the  provision  for  a  national  assembly 
contained  in  the  organic  act  o£  the  Philippine  government,  Secretary  Root 
and  the  Commlsaion  were  moved  by  the  hope  and  belief  that  the  promise 
of  the  act.  conditioned,  as  its  fulfillment  was,  on  the  existence  of  peace 
in  ttaelBlands,  would  stimulate  activity  on  the  part  of  all  Filipinos  having 
political  ambition  to  brin^r  about  tranquility.  In  this  respect,  as  already 
pointed  out,  the  result  has  abundantly  vindicated  their  judgment.  They 
were  further  moved  by  the  conviction  that  this  step  toward  greater  pop- 
ular self-government  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government  by 
securing  from  the  people  readier  acquiescence  in  and  greater  obedience 
to  measures  which  their  representatives  had  joined  in  passing  than  when 
they  were  the  decrees  of  an  alien  government.  They  further  believed  that 
by  means  of  the  assembly  much  more  exact  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  country  would  be  brought  to  the  law-making  power  than  in  any  other 
way.  Finally,  they  thought  that  the  inauguration  of  such  an  assembly 
would  be  a  most  Important  step  in  the  main  plan  or  policy  of  educating 
Filipinos  in  'the  science  and  practice  of  popular  representative  govern- 
ment. They  were  aware  of  the  possible  danger  that  this  was  a  step 
too  far  In  advance.  They  did  not  deny  that  on  the  part  of  a  number 
elected  there  would  be  a  strong  inclination  to  obstruct  the  smooth  working 
of  existing  government  on  lines  of  political  and  material  progress.  They 
anticipated  the  probability  that  in  the  first  assembly  elected  the  majority 
would  be  In  favor  of  immediate  indopcndencre ;  but  in  spite  of  all  this 
they  were  clear  In  their  forecast  that  the  responsibilities  of  power  would 
have  both  a  sobering  and  educational  elTect  that  would  lead  ultimately  to 
conservatism  of  action  and  to  strengthening  the  existing  government." 

In  the  beginning  no  man  was  kept  busier  than  'Mr,  Taft 
in  discussing  and  explaining  the  various  necessary  actions  taken 
by  the  United  States  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  Fili- 
pino people;  and  now  when  the  policy  which  he  advocated  and, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  President,  executed,  has  developed 
into  a  magnificent  success,  fulfilling  all  the  pledges  that  had 
been  in  the  beginning  made  concerning  it,  new  criticisms  arise — 
new  complaints  that  the  government  has  gone  too  far — that  the 
United  States  had  done  too  much  for  the  pc()j)lc  of  the  Islands; 
and  again  Mr.  Taft,  from  his  intimate  knowltMlire  of  and  prac- 
tical participation  in  Philippine  {ifVnirs.  is  rcqninMl  to  uniko 
explanations  to  show  thnt  tlio  <»()vcrnnu'nt  has  really  not  gone 
too  fast  or  already  yielded  too  much  in  the  fulfillment  of  its 
promises. 

Improved   Conditions  In   tlie   1*liilii»i>iucH. 

Much  more  mif^ht  be   said    on   tAA\s  swW^v^^v^'V,  \^\\\.  \^  xV^    o\ 
the  well-known   facts  ♦regardinjj:   the    \n\\>Yv>\vM\  \\\oy\\\,  ^^^^^^^^"^ 
mnd  sanitary  conditions  now  prcvuiWnvr  \^^  ^\^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      ^v\^o 
another    brief  extract   might    hoi-o    bo    ivv\oVov\    iwrn^     \tx.^.t:\v\' 
referred   to  recent   report    of    Secretary    'Vl^^^^V.   \o    V\\vi 
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on   the   present   conditions   in   the   Philippine   Islands,    wherein 
he  said : 

"Peace  prevails  throughout  the  Islands  today  in  a  greater  degree 
than  ever  in  the  history  of  the  Islands  either  under  Spanish  or  American 
rule,'  and  agriculture  is  nowhere  now  impeded  by  the  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer  of  the  incursion  of  predatory  bands.  Under  the  policy  already 
stated,  inaugurated  by  the  instructions  of  President  McKinley  to  Secre- 
tary Root,  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  temporary  government 
in  the  Philippines,  a  community  consisting  of  7,000,000  people,  inhabiting 
300  different  islands,  many  of  whom  were  In  open  rebellion  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  four  years,  with  all  the  disturbances 
following  from  robber  and  predatory  bands  which  broke  out  from  time 
to  time,  due  to  local  causes,  has  been  brought  to  a  state  of  profound 
peace  and  tranquility  in-  which  the  people  as  a  whole  are  loyally  sop- 
porting  the  government  in  the  maintenance  of  order.  This  is  the  first  and 
possibly  the  most  important  accomplishment  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Philippines." 

In  conclusion  on  this  point  it  might  be  added  that  six  thou- 
sand Filipino  teachers  who  are  now  teaching  English  have 
received  their  English  education  from  our  normal  schools  or 
our  American  teacliers.  Their  number  is  growing,  and  as  de- 
clared by  Secretary  Taft  they  represent  and  are  the  most  val- 
uable educational  asset  we  have  acquired  in  working  oul  our 
school  S3^stem  in  the  Islands.  The  Filipino  insular  teachers 
'  are  drawn  from  the  graduates  of  normal  schools  and  also  from 
the  students  sent  by  the  Government  and  at  the  expense  of 
ttie  Government  to  the  United  States  to  be  educated  here. 
Forty-six  of  these  students  have  recently  returned  from  the 
United  States  and  have  been  appointed  as  insular  teachers  at 
salaries  ranging  from  eight  hundred  and  forty  to  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pesos  per  annum,  which  of  course  is  much 
less  than  the  salaries  paid  to  American  teachers,  who  get  about 
twelve  hundivd  dollars  per  annum. 

The  total  school  enrollment  for  the  past  year,  inclusive  of 
the  Moro  province,  was  479,978.  This,  however,  was  in  the 
month  of  March,  when  the  enrollment  reached  its  highest  point; 
but  the  average  enrollment  divided  by  months  wds  346,245,  of 
which  sixt3'-two  per  cent  were  boys  and  thirty-eight  per  cent 
girls.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  269,000,  or  a  percent- 
age of  about  eighty-five — the  highest  percentage  of  attendance, 
however,  being  ninety-four  in  the  City  of  Manila. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  quote  in  full  a  few 
paragraphs  from  the  last  report  of  Secretary  Taft  on  the  Philip- 
pines, in  which  he  discusses  "education  in  schools'*  as  fol- 
lows: 

School   Education. 

"Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  of  the  very  great  ig- 
norance and  illiteracy  that  prevail  among  the  Filipino  people.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  a  fairly  good  indication 
whether  an  individual  can  be  said  to  be  educated.  Statistics  show  that 
■  7  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  Islands  speak  Spanish ;  all  the  others 
speak  in  the  varying  dialects,  which  among  the  civilized  people  number 
some  16.  The  Philippine  people  should  be  educated  sufficiently  to  have  a 
common  medium  of  communication,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  primary  education  in  that  common  medium.  Read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  are  necessary  to  enable  the  rural  laborer  and 
the  small  hemp,  cocoanut,  or  tobacco  farmer  to  make  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  his  oroducts  and  to  know  what  price  he  should  receive  for  that  which 
he  has 'to  sell.  With  this  knowledge,  too,  he  will  soon  be  able  to  know 
his  own  rights  and  to  resist  the  absolute  control  which  is  now  frequently 
exercised  over  him  by  the  local  cacique. 

"The  necessity  for  a  common  school  system  was  emphasized  in  the 
instructions  of  President  McKinley  to  Secretary  Root,  and  those  respon- 
sible for  the  government  of  the  Islands  have  been  earnest  and  active  in 
seeking  to  establish  one.  The  language  selected  for  the  schools  is  English. 
It  is  selected  because  it  Is  the  language  of  business  in  the  Orient,  because 
it  is  the  language  of  free  institutions,  and  because  it  is  the  language 
which  the  Filipino  children  who  do  not  know  Spanish  are  able  more  easily 
to  learn  than  they  are  to  learn  Spanish,  and  it  is  the  language  of  the 
present  sovereign  of  the  Islands,  The  education  in  Engli^^h  b?gan  with 
the  soldiers  of  the  American  Army,  one  of  whom  was  detailed  from  each 
company  to  teach  schools  in  the  villages  which  had  become  peaceful.  When 
the  Commission  assumed  authority  it  sent  to  the  United  States  for  1,000 
American  teachers,  and  after  the  arrival  of  these  pioneers  in  the  I=-lands, 
a  system  of  primary  schools  was  inaugurated  together  with  normal  schools. 

"Public  educational  work  in  the  Islands  is  performed  under  the  Burt  a  a 

of  Education,  with  the  central  office  located  in  Manila,  having  37  division-, 

each   In   charge   of  a  division   superintendent,   embracinc;   in   all  379    .echo'l 

districts   each    in    charge   of   a   supervising   teacYier.     T\ve.  total  number   of 

schools   in    operation   during   the  past  year  wa?^  •.     PT\m'\T7   ?^c\vot\r    "i  \?,^  \ 

intermediate  scboola,  162  ;  arts  and  trades  sc\ioo\s,  ^1\  asT\cM\lMTa\  %q.\v^\?>, 

5;   domestic   science    schools,    17,   nnd  provincial  lils)cv  sc\ioo\?\,  ?.^,  v$x»>sYtvt. 

«  total  of  3,687  and  an   increase  from  the  previous  ^eat  as  loWo^s-.    "iti 
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primary  schools,  70  Intermediate  schools,  15  arts  and  trades  schools,  3 
agricultural  schools,  and  9  domestic  science  schools.  There  are  engaged 
m  the  teaching  of  these  schools  ut  present  717  permanent  American  teachers 
o.nd  109  temporary  appointees  and  all  of  these  are  paid  out  of  the  o<?ntral 
treasury.  In  addition  to  those  there  are  what  are  known  as  Filipino 
insular  teachers,  numbering  455,  who  are  paid  out  of  the  central  treasury. 
In  addition  to  these  there  arc  5,G5G  municipal  Filipino  teachers,  all  of 
whom  speak  and  teach  English  and  who  are  paid  out  of  the  treasuries  of 
the  municipalities." 

Kdiioatioiial    Fund    Needed. 

Secretary  Taft,  in  another  pai-t  of  his  excellent  report,  states 
that  the  l^hilippine  (iovei*ninent  is  without  funds  enough  to 
educate  in  the  primary  and  industrial  schools  all  the  present 
generation  of  school  age,  and  unless  some  other  source  of 
funds  than  the  governmental  revenue  is  found  it  will  take  k)nger 
than  a  generation  to  complete  tlie  lirimary  and  industrial  edu- 
cation of  the  common  people  of  these  Islands.  "IJntil  that 
is  done,"  he  wisely  concludes,  '^we  ought  not  to  lift  our  guitling 
band  from  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands." 

lie  la3's  particular  stress  upon  the  importance  of  this  edu- 
cation, however,  as  the  only  means  of  rescuing  the  Filipino 
people  from  their  present  unfitness  for  popidar  self-government. 
He  believes  in  their  capacity  for  future  development  by  popu- 
lar education,  general  and  political,  which  he  asserts  will  en- 
able them  to  become  a  self-governing  people.  Commenting  upon 
the  generally  admitted  fact  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  Fili- 
pino people'  are  to-day  densely  ignorant,  he  traces  the  cause 
of  that  ignorance  to  the  ])eculiar  conditions  imder  which  they 
have  lived  for  generations  in  the  past,  and  says : 

"They  are  in  a  state  of  Christian  tutelage.  They  are  childlike  and 
simple,  with  no  language  but  a  local  Malay  dialect  spoken  in  a  few  prov- 
inces; they  are  separate  from  the  world's  progress.  The  whole  tendency 
under  the  Spaniards  was  to  keep  them  ignorant  and  innocent.  The  Spanish 
public  school  system  was  chiefly  on  paper.  They  were  for  a  iong  time 
subject  completely  to  the  control  of  the  Spanish  friar  who  was  parish 
priest  and  who  generally  did  not  encourage  the  learning  of  Spanish  or 
great  acquaintance  with  the  world  at  large.  The  world  owes  to  the  Span- 
ish friar  the  Christianization  of  the  Filipino  race.  It  is  the  only  Malay 
or  oriental  race  that  is  Christian.  The  friars  beat  back  the  wave  of 
Mohammedanism  and  spread  their  religion  through  all  the  Islands.  They 
taught  the  people  the  arts  of  agriculture  but  they  believed  it  best  to  keep 
them   in  a  state  of  innocent   ignorance." 

In  order  to  lose  no  opportunity  to  extend  the  system  of 
general  education  of  the  peo])le,  every  move  seems  to  have 
been  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  For  example, 
when  the  Civil  Service  was  established  necessarily,  in  the  be- 
ginning, subordinate  othcers  and  clerks  had  to  be  chosen  almost 
exclusively  from  Americans  and  competent  foreigners,  who  grad- 
ually, however,  gave  way  to  the  ap})ointmont  of  natives.  On 
this  iK)int  Secretary  Taft  in  his  recent  report  to  the  President 
says: 

"The  organization  and  maintenance  of  the  central  government  were  di- 
rected not  only  with  a  view  to  its  efficiency  but  also  to  its  educational 
effect  upon  the  Philippine  ponplo.  This  is  shown  in  the  appointment  of 
three  Pillpinos  to  consti*cito  three-eighths  of  the  insular  legislature  as  well 
as  by  the  opportunity  olTered  to  Filipinos  to  enter  the  civil  service  under 
a  civil  service  law  embodying  the  merit  system.  In  the  beginning  it 
was  difficult  to  work  Filipinos  into  the  bureaus  of  the  central  government, 
because  few  of  them  know  I<]nglish  and  fewer  understood  the  American 
business  and  official  methods,  which,  of  course,  obtained  in  the  new  govern- 
ment. As  the  years  went  on.  however,  under  great  pressure  from  the 
CommiSBlon,  the  proportion  of  Filipinos  in  the  service  was  Increased  from 
year  to  year.  Many  natives  had  learned  English  and  had  shown  an  in- 
creasing aptitude  for  the  work  of  the  civil  service.  Still  in  many  of 
the  bureaus  the  progress  of  Filipinos  to  tlie  most  responsible  places  is 
necessarily  alow  and  the  proportion  of  thorn  to  be  found  in  tlie  positions 
of  high  salaries  is  not  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be  in  the  near  future.  The 
winnowlng-out  process,  however,  is  steadily  reducing  the  American  em- 
ployees In  the  civil  service.  It  has  become  a  bf)ily  of  highly  deserving, 
faithful  public  servant^,  whom,  it  is  hoped,  the  Philippine  government  will 
permanent  provision  for." 


Some     Praetlcal     IniproveiiienlN     .>lii<lo    in     the     rii  Hip  pi  lien. 

One  thinif,   however,   is   sure.     'I'he    lionest   and   earnest   ])ur- 
pose   of  the   United    Still (»s   in   tlie    l)e«i:iui\wvvj;   ^^if    <>v\t    v^^.^^\\\>cv\^i\\ 
of  the  Philippine  Islfinds  as  annouueocl  uud  sot    U>y\\v  \\\  v>n'c^vx 
worti  uttered   or   nvt   done    by    the    \-an\e\\\ei\    N\  -WmWv    tvwvX  \v\^ 
ttiiccesHor,    President    JioosevoU.    was    the    e.s\iv\A\^\>'^^^"^^^    ^''^    '^^'^y^ 
faithful  adbnrence  to  a  pol'iL'y  of  grac\\\^V  eu\\'ti:\A\^^\^^^^^'^^^  '-^^"^^  ^^ 
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cation  of  the  Filipinos,  with  a  view  to  their  gradual  but  steady 
development  into  a  self-governing  people.  Under  that  policy, 
which  h.as  never  wavered,  the  United  States  made  quick  ar- 
rangements for  the  participation  of  the  Filipinos  themselves 
in  civil  government,  giving  them  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  enactment  of  laws  as  well  as  their  enforcement  through 
the  courts,  and  by  the  aid  of  local  constabulary  and  police 
force  composed  of  duly  selected  Filipinos.  More  than  this>, 
good  wagon  roads  were  constructed  between  provinces  and  sec- 
tions of  the  Islands  which  previously  had  been  almost  nn- 
traversable,  and  railroads,  which  had  hardly  been  known  there 
before,  were,  together  with  a  system  of  telegraph  lines,  post- 
oflfices,  coastwise  steamboat  transportation  facilities,  and  va- 
rious agricultural  improvements,  provided  for  and  inaugurated 
in  all  directions.  In  addition  to  these  industrial  developments, 
watchful  attention  was  directed  to  the  methods  and  conditions 
of  business  in  the  Islands,  and  at  the  proper  time  provision 
was  made  for  the  establishment  of  banks  for  the  safe  deposit 
of  money-;-a  business  blessing  which  the  Filipinos  had  never 
known  of  before. 

The  Filipino  people  were  also  given  a  non -fluctuating  coin 
and  paper  currency  and,  as  set  forth  in  detail  in  a  preceding 
paragraph,  a  well-defined  system  of  popular  education  was  in- 
augurated, due  provision  being  made  for  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  Filipino  students  to  act  as  teachers  In  the  Filipino 
schools. 

Among  the  most  practical  advantages  secured  for  the  Islands 
is  the  increase  in  postal  facilities,  which  enables  the  people 
to  communicate  quickly  and  promptly  with  the  remote  parts 
of  the  Islands.  In  1900  there  were  but  nineteen  post-offices, 
whereas  according  to  the  reports  for  the  last  year  there  were 
five  hundred  and  five  post-offices,  and  the  postal  employees  had 
increased  from  one  hundred  and  thirteen  to  one  thousand  and 
ninety-one,  while  the  receipts  from  tJie  sale  of  stamps  had 
jumped  from  288,187.36  pesos  to  607,233.47  pesos.  To  accomplish 
this  gratifying  result  a  system  was  devised  in  which  mail  sub- 
sidies were  granted  to  commercial  lines  on  condition  that 
good  service  at  reasonable  rates  of  transportation  should  be- 
maintained  upon  safe  and  conunodious  steamers.  The  Govern- 
ment vessels  which  had  previously  been  purchased  in  order  to 
promote  intercourse  between  the  Islands  are  now  used  on  out- 
lying routes  only  where  commercial  lines  will  not  take  up 
the  traffic,  but  of  course  are  used  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mercial lines;  and  in  this  way  continuous  mail  routes  are 
being  extended  and  the  marine  commerce  communication  be- 
tween the  Islands  is  made  to  increase  and  to  prosper.  By  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Philippines  and  the  agree- 
ment of  the  civil  government  there,  all  the  telegraph  lines 
in  the  Islands  have  now  been  transferred  to  the  Post-office  De- 
partment of  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Philippines.  These 
telegraph  lines  reach  into  the  remotest  provinces  as  well  as  to 
all  of  the  principal  islands  of  the  large  Archipelago. 

A  Notable  BasiiieHS   Benefit. 

One  of  the  most  notable  benefits  conferred  upon  the  Fili- 
pino people  is  the  postal  savings  bank,  which  has  proved  to 
be  a  most  advantageous  institution.  At  first  this  bank  was 
patronized  by  more  Americans  than  Filipinos,  but  the  Fili- 
pinos are  now  showing  their  appreciation  of  it  by  their  recently 
reported  deposits,  amounting  to  over  a  million  pesos.  This 
bank,  which  was  established  by  the  Philippine  Commission  in 
May,  1906,  allows  any  person  over  six  years  of  age  residing 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  not  \mder  legal  disability  to 
open  an  account.  I^efore  its  establishment  there  was  abs(»- 
lutely  no  secure  way  for  the  keeping  of  money  by  the  people, 
many  of  whom  had  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  postal 
notes  to  be  retained  in  their  possession  indefinitely.  Thus  the 
Filipinos  had  little  opportunity  to  make  Vn\«staaL^TitR  of  their 
savings,  or  to  make  them  secure  in  any  maxviv^T,  axv^  \«ias»\,  oV 
all  in  a  manner  to  yield  them  any  mcoixie,    'E)[ie  i^€>\a\  B».V\\m^ 
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banks  allow  the  x>eople  to  deposit  siriall  sums  of  money  on 
which  they  receive  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  and  one-half 
\¥?.r  cent  per  annum,  to  be  increased  later  if  the  bank  sIkjws 
that  it  can  be  successfully  done  without  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Another  very  essential  institution  needed  by  the  people,  and 
which,  if  the  plans  now  making-  are  executed,  will  soon  be 
provided  for,  is  the  proposed  Agricultural  Bank,  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  passed  last  year.  As  stated  recently 
by  Secretary  Taft  in  his  special  report  on  the  Philippines  to 
the  President: 

"One  of  tlie  crying  needs  of  the  Philippines  is  capital,  and  this 
whether  it  be  for  the  development  of  railroads,  wason  roads,  manufactures, 
or  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  The  usurious  interest  which  has  to 
be  paid  by  the  farmers  is  so  high  as  to  leave  very  little  for  his  profit 
and  maintenance  and  ever  since  we  entered  the  islands  the  cry  for  an 
agricultural  bank  which  would  lend  money  for  a  reasonable  interest,  say, 
10  per  cent,  has  been  urged  upon  the  Commission.  Last  year  Congress 
authorized  the  government  to  guarantee  the  interest  of  4  per  cent  on  a 
certain  amount  of  capital  invested  in  such  a  bank,  but  up  to  this  time  no 
one  has  embraced  the  opportunity  thus  oltered  to  undertake  the  conduct  and 
operation  of  a  bank,  alihough  negotiations  arc  pending  looking  to  such  a 
result.  It  is  now  proposed  that  the  government  sharll  undertake  this  instead 
of  a  private  individual." 

Railroads  and  Dirt  Roads. 

Aside  from  all  the  other  beneficial  improvements  iu  the 
I*hilippine  Islands,  however^  one  of  the  most  valued,  from  a 
cf»inmercial  as  well  as  a  moral  point  of  view,  is  the  development 
of  the  railroad  system  there.  When  the  United  States  captured 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  May,  1898,  there  were  in  operation 
therein  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  railroad,  ex- 
tending from  Manila  northward  to  Dagupan.  There  was  later 
constructed  on  the  authority  of  the  Philippine  Commission 
enough  additional  trackage  to  bring  the  total  mileage  np  to  two 
hundred  miles,  all  being  in  the  Island  of  Luzon.  Under  the  en- 
abling acts  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1902,  and  February  6,  1905,  fur- 
ther concessionary  grants  were  made  by  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion for  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  additional  miles  of  rail- 
road in  Luzon,  and  two  hundi-ed  and  ninety-five  miles  in  the  Ts- 
landfl  of  Panay,  Cebu,  and  Negros.  Engineers  representing  the 
concessionaries  immediately  left  the  United  States  to  make  the 
preliminary  surveys  and  prepare  specifications  and  maps  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Governor-General  for  approval  of  iinal  rrjut'^s. 
These  final  routes  are  to  be  substantially  in  accordance  with 
those  selected  by  the  Government,  which  have  b<»en  liii»h!v  com- 
mended by  the  engineers  both  of  the  Government  and  the  con- 
cessionaries, one  of  them  stating  that  the  same  mileage  could 
not  have  been  better  selected  to  produce  revenue  or  to  serve 
the  Government's  ends  of  reaching  the  large  interior  towns 
ind  rich  uncultivated  lands  and  of  furnishing  an  outlet  for 
the  present  and  prospective  produce  of  the  Islands.  All  of 
the  lines  will  run  through  rich  country,  capable  of  producing 
large  quantities  of  hemp,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  cabinet  woods, 
and  minerals. 

The   extension   of  railroads   in    the    Philin])ines   will   correct 
the  very  deplorable  conditions  which  have  heretofore  prevailed 
on   these    Islands.    Until    1892    there   was   no   commercial    rail- 
road whatever  on  the  Islands,  but  at  that  time  under  a  grant 
made  in  1887,  the  Manila  and  Dagupan  Eailroad  began  operations 
over  a  line  one  hundred  and  tw.'ptv   iuil<^^  loni*-.     In    ISDS  when 
we  took  possession  of  the  Phili])pines,  this  was  the  only  rail- 
road in  the  Archipelago,  inhabited   by   nearly  eight    millions  of 
people,   with   an   area    of    115.000    square    miles.     Some    idea   of 
the  baickwardness  of  this  people  might  perhaps  be  Ix'tter  given 
in  a  comparative  way.  For  example,  in  Algeria,  with  a  population 
not  exceeding  five  million  and  an  area   of   is i. 000  sf|uan'  niiles, 
there  are  ah^ut  three  thousand   miles  of  railway   in  operation; 
in   New    Zealand,    with    a    pr)})iila1iou    of    ci^-ht    million    and    a 
half,  and  an  area  of  104,000  scpiare  miles,  t.\\eYv>  vvvv^  \;\n«.n  \Xvqsx^- 
land   four   hundred    miles    of    raiUviiy    vn    i>\h^yv\\\ow\   nn\\\V>   vcv 
Queenalaxid,  with  a  population  of  live' YiwiuAroiA  \.\\o\\"sv\\aC\  \x,\\cv.  -a^vv 
Area    of    664,000    square    miles,    there    are    Xnvo    \\\r>\\^vvwv\    ^^xgv 
hundred  miles  in  operation,  and  in  Tasmania  nv\\\v  <>\w  \\v\^ 
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and  seventy-two  thousand  inhabitants  and  26,000  square  miles 
there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  operation.' 

It  will  thus  be  uuderstood  what  a  lack  of  progress  there 
was  in  the  Philippine  Islands  under  the  Spauish  regime,  and 
it  was  with  the  view  of  rescuing  the  people  from  the  deplorable 
conditions  into  which  this  sort  of  government  had  placed  them 
that  the  United  States  undertook  its  munificent  policy  of  de- 
veloping the  Islands  and  uplifting  the  people,  keeping  constantly 
a  watchful  eye  for  opportunity  to  help  them  along  toward  good 
government  as  well  as  agricultural  and  industrial  improvement. 
In  some  respects  the  United  States  Government,  as  stated  else- 
where in  these  comments,  seems  to  have  been  able  to  do  more 
for  the  Filipino  people  than  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  because  while  County  and  State  and  National  conven- 
tions have  been  for  a  long  time  past  proclaiming  the  importance 
of  improving  the  roads  and  public  highways  and  many  men 
have  been  elected  to  office  on  that  platform,  definite  laws  are 
yet  to  be  passed  on  that  subject.  In  the  Philippine  Islands, 
however,  during  1904  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles  of  new- 
roads  were  constructed  and  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  miles 
of  bad  old  roads  were  repaired,  while  during  1905  there  were  con- 
structed onft  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  of  new  roads  and  nine 
hundred  and  ninety -two  miles  of  roads  were  repaired — these 
improvements  aggregating  a  total  outlay  of  between  three  and 
four  millions  of  dollars.  The  roads  will  be  of  incalculable  bene- 
fit to  the  natives  in  bringing  their  produce  to  market  and  encour- 
aging further  industrial  development  of  the  country  through 
which  they  pass.  Numerous  other  roads  are  also  being  built 
in  the  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  benefit  to  the  agricultural 
districts  principally,  though  some  of  them,  it  must  be  admitted, 
were  primarily  to  assist  the  military  in  their  operations  of  safe- 
guarding property  and  preserving  the  peace.  All  of  the  roads, 
however,  will  naturally  be  of  permanent  use  in  the  gradual 
industrial  and  commercial  growth  of  the  Archipelago,  as  a 
whole. 

In  July,  1906,  the  Philippine  Commission  passed  an  act 
known  as  the  Road  Law,  which  provides  that  whenever  accepted 
by  the  Provincial  Board  and  the  majority  of  the  •Assembly 
of  the  Presidents  g,nd  Counsellors  of  the  municipalities  of  any  ' 
province,  five  days'  work  upon  the  highways  by  every  able-bodied 
man  of  the  province  should  be  rendered  every  year,  or  pay- 
ment of  an  equivalent  of  five  days'  wages  in  cash.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  these  Assemblies  will  see  their  way  to  accept  this 
law,  and  should  they  do  so  there  may  eventually  be  established 
throughout  the  Archipelago  what  is  known  as  the  Caminero  sys- 
tem, which  consists  in  dividing  the  roads  into  sections-  of  such 
length  as  can  be  cared  for  by  the  continuous  work  of  one  man; 
those  wishing  to  work  out  their  tax  may  deposit  road  material 
at  given  depositories  along  the  road  or  give  their  service  to 
new  construction  or  reconstruction  where  the  nature  of  the 
work  is  such  that  gangs  become  necessary.  The  money  re- 
ceived from  those  not  wishing  to  work  is  used  to  support  the 
caminero  or  road  worker.  By  this  system  definite  responsibility 
for  deterioration  of  any  part  of  the  road  can  readily  be  placed, 
and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  reducing  the  expenses  of 
repairs,  which  in  the  tropics,  where  the  rainfall  is  so  abundant, 
amounts  to  considerable   within   the  year. 

Tlie    Friar    Lands. 

The  "Friar  lands"  problem,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  unrest  in  the  whole  Philippine  situation,  was  finally  disposed 
of  by   purchasing   some   four   hundred   and   ten  thousand    acres 
of  land   at  about   seven   millions   of  dollars.     According   to   Act 
No.    1,120   of   the   Philippine    Commission,   the   lands    thus    pur- 
chased have  been  placed  in  the  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Lands,  with  directions  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  their 
sub-division  and  sale  to  the  occupants  thereof  upon  ten  years' 
t/me  and  at   first  cost   to  the  Government.       Though  the   exe- 
cution   of  this  duty   will   involve  the  expendVtwre  ol  TOAieVi^.  time 
and  labor,   as    well    as    vSome  practical   d\f^c\T\t\es»  st\W  t\v^T^  \& 
a  g-eneral  disposition  on   the  part  of  t\\e  former  Xfexiawt^  qI  W^a 
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religrious  orders,  who  are  tlie  present  occupants  of  the  land, 
to  accept  the  liberal  terms  ottered  by  the  Government.  The 
Governor-General  of  the  l*hilij>pines  in  his  report  on  this  sub- 
ject says :  **Whether  any  ultimate  loss  will  be  incurred  in  these 
large  transactions  can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture;  but  how- 
ever it  may  be,  it  must  be  a  subject  of  real  congratulation 
that  what  threatened  to  become  a  cancerous  sore  on  the  bod3'^ 
politic  has  been  extirpated." 

Present   Conditions   as  to   Peace   and    Order. 

All  these  improved  conditions  in  the  Pnilippines  have  nat- 
urally tended  to  the  enlightenment  and  elevation  of  the  people, 
whose  heightening  self-pride  and  increasing  interest  in  the  gov- 
ernmental affairs  have  undoubtedy  exercised  upon  them  a  benef- 
icent influence.  At  any  rate,  peace  now  prevails  in  the  Philip- 
pine islands  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  in  their  history. 
True,  there  have  been  disturbances  in  three  of  the  Filipino  prov- 
inces as  well  as  in  the  Moro  provinte.  but  none  of  these  had 
for  its  object  the  expulsion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  which  now  seems  to  l)e  recognized  by  the  Filipino  people 
as  a  fixed  government  over  the  Archipelago,  in  Cavite,  which 
is  regarded  as  the  "Mother  of  Ladrones,"  as  the  people  them- 
selves call  it,  has  ever  been  the  hotbed  of  Ladronism  or  gang 
robbers  in  the  I'hilippine  Islamls;  and  therefore  disturbances 
in  that  neighborhood  assume  the  nature  of  brigandage  rather 
than  of  insurrection  against  the  civil  government.  The  trouble 
in  Samar  grew  out  of  abuses  in  the  way  of  extortion  prac- 
ticed upon  their  ignorant  cou;itrynien  by  prominent  natives  who 
as  agents  for  large  export  houses  in  Manila  force  them  to 
sell  their  hemp  at  a  nominal  valuation  and  then  themselves 
turn  it  in  to  the  business  houses  in  Manila  at  the  market  prices, 
putting  the  difference  in  their  own  pockets.  Some  unscru- 
pulous outlaws  in  the  country  took  advantage  of  the  excited  con- 
dition of  the  people  caused  by  these  coninieroial  outrages,  or- 
ganized them  into  bands,  and  used  them  to  reveu'^e  themselves 
upon  their  oppressors  and  for  purposes  of  reprisal,  which  have 
been  set  forth  in  detailed  reports  from  the  Philippine  Conunis- 
sion. 

The  Mount  Dajo  affair  was  a  culminating  incident  of  six 
months  of  peaceful  effort  to  induce  the  band  of  Malay  pirates 
to  desist  from  raids  upon  a  peaceful  cojnmunity.  These  efforts 
were  interpreted  as  cowardice  and  the  outlaws  finally  sent  a 
challenge  to  the  Government  forces  tp  come  out  and  fight  them. 
In  the  encounter  that  ensued  the  troo])s  were  assisted  by  the 
respectable  Moro  element  of  the  Islands  where  the  disturbances 
had  occulred. 

The  disturbances  in  the  ^foro  provinces  and  on  the  Island 
of  Luzon  were  promptly  overcome,  while  that  on  iho  Island  of 
Samar  continued  to  manifest  itself  from  time  to  time.  Samar, 
by  the  way,  was  an  imknown  territory  which  the  Spaniartls 
during  their  three  hundred  years  of  occupation  never  attempted 
to  explore — the  interior  of  the  Island  of  Samar  being  a  mere 
tropical  jungle  and  mountain  fastness,  inhabited  hv  semi-bar- 
barous tribes,  the  haven  of  the  crimiual  i-efugces  from  surround- 
ing islands,  and  all  in  all  a  nest  of  iniquity  too  bad  even  for 
Spain  to  handle.  The  work  of  the  Americans  there  was  that 
of  pioneers,  and  with  the  \isual  result ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  law-abiding  inhabitants  of  the  Island  have  organized 
volunteers  to  assist  the  constabulary  in  ])utting  an  end  to  fur- 
ther disturbance's  there,  and  the  co()])eration  between  the  civil 
and  the  military  authorities  is  complete,  so  that  little  trouble 
may  be  expected  there  hereafter. 

While  of  course  there  must  be   expected  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  Archi])elago  some  mincn*  disturbances  as  occur 
eren  in  the  most   highly  civilized   conununities,   still  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that   there   will    not    be   any   organized   hostile   o\>eA-- 
ations  on  any  considerable  scale  hereivftev.     T\\e  A^^^-pX.  -iVJVKvw^wvi^ 
of  this  assumption  is  the  noticea\)\e  nAui^uer  \u  \v\\\c\v  \\v*?  v^^o^V^ 
throughout  the  entii'e  Archii)eUi«4(^   have  set^Ae(\   cVonn^  ^^^  \\^-A.<ye- 
fnl  occupations,    temlinfr    their    iields    u\mA    vXn^^^v;    ^^^^*^^'    ^^vw^v 
with  a  whole-BOuled  earnestness  never  before  o\3s,crNe^.        ^"^^ 
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are  of  course  also  likely  to  arise  times 'of  depression  in  business 
affairs  and  instances  of  great  discouragement  from  the  failure 
of  crops  in  certain  sections  of  the  Islands — conditions  and  ex- 
periences which  ai-e  not  unusual  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  best  of  governments  prevail — but  the  reports  re- 
ceived from  the  provincial  governors,  all*  of  whom  are  natives, 
indicate  the  generally  increased  prosperity  and  contentment  of 
the  people,  with  constantly  increasing  faith  and  kindly  goodwill 
towards  the  American  government.  Not  long  ago,  March  3, 
1903,  it  will  be  remembered  Congress  appropriated  three  mil- 
liqn  dollars  in  United  States  currency  for  the  alleviation  of  dis- 
tress throughout  the  Philippine  Archipelago  caused  from  war, 
loss  of  cattle  from  plague,  etc.  This  money  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Philippine  Commission  and  by  it  expended 
through  appropriation  acts  of  the  Commission  for  the  relief  . 
of  the  communities  of  the  Islands  that  were  suffering  most 
acutely.  Many  of  the  provinces  of  the  Islands  where  the  bene- 
fits of  this  relief  fund  were  felt  have,  according  to  the  eloquent 
reports  of  their  governors,  shown  the  good  work  it  has  done. 
One  provincial  governor  (Batangas,  in  1904),  speaking  of  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  his  province  for  this  generous  aid,  said : 
"With  an  indomitable  arid  invincible  spirit,  and  with  head  erect, 
proud  of  their  self-reliance  during  this  struggle  against  the 
cruelties  of  nature,  they  only  bend  the  head  to  kiss  and  bless 
the  generous  hand  of  America  and  render  to  it  unconditional 
adhesion  and  infinite  acknowledgment  for  the  splendid  gifts 
that  it  has  showered  upon  the  people  in  days  of  sorrow,  misery 
and  hunger." 

When  the  United  States  assumed  control  of  the  Filipinos, 
they  were  in  a  chaotic  condition  of  insurrection  and  intestinal 
turmoil.  They  were,  as  a  class,  steeped  in  ignorance,  and  never 
had  been  accustomed  to  self-government.  Now  we  find  them 
happier,  more  comfortable,  more  prosperous,  certainly  more 
peaceful  and  in  every  way  more  interested  in  their  lives  than 
ever  before — all  living  under  governments  conducted  in  the 
municipalities  and  provinces  by  their  own  chosen  governing  offi- 
cials. We  see  a  judicial  system  in  which  a  large  number  of 
their  own  people  hold  place  as  judges,  and  we  find  a  leg- 
islative body  charged  with  the  duty  of  enacting  laws  for 
their  government— a  legislative  body  composed  in  the  lower 
house  entirely  of  their  own  people,  while  in  the  upper  house  of 
that  legislative  body  the  number  of  native  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, which  corresponds  to  the  Senate  in  this  country,  is 
within  one  of  equaling  those  appointed  by  the  United  States. 
Few  governments  on  earth  to-day  are  based  upon  more  lib- 
eral principles,  which  contemplate  not  only  popular  suffrage, 
but  every  other  feature  of  a  Republican  form  of  government, 
than  which  none  better  has  ever  yet  been  suggested  either  by 
friends  or  foes. 

It  would  seem  only  fit  and  proper  to  conclude  this  paper 
on  the  Philippine  Islands  by  quoting  at  length  from  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  message  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives, which  constitutes  an  interesting  resume  of  the  question 
and  reads  as  follows : 

"To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

"I    transmit    herewith   the    report   of   Secretary   Taft   upon    his    recent 

trip   to   the   Philippines.        I    heartily    concur    in    the   recommendations   he 

makes,    and   T    call   especial    attention   to   the   admirable   work   of   Governor 

Smith   and   his   associates.     It   is   a  subject   for   just   national    gratification 

that   such   a    report   as   this   can  be   made.     No   great   civilized   power   has 

ever    managed    with    such    wisdom    and    disinterestedness    the    affairs    of    a 

people  committed  by  the  accident  of  war  to  Its  hands.     If  we  had  followed 

the   advice   of  the   misguided   persons  who   wished   us   to   turn   the   islands 

loose    and   let   them    suffer  whatever    fate   might   befall   them,    they   would 

have  already  passed  through   a  period  of  complete  and  bloody   chaos,   and 

would  now  undoubtedly  be  the  possession  of  some  other  power  which  there 

is  every  reason  to  believe .  would  not  have  done  as  we  have  done  ;   that  is, 

would   not   have    striven    to   teach    them    how   to    govern    themselves    or    to 

have    developed    them,    as    we    have    developed    them,    primarily    in    their 

own    interests.     Save  only   our   attitude   toward   Cuba.   I   question   whether 

tJiere  is   a    brighter  page   in   the   annals   of  international    dealing   between 

the  Rtrong  and  the  weak  than  the  page  ■wl[i\c\i  teWs  ot  out  doings  in   the 

Philippines.    I  call  especial  attention  to  the  admirabAv  c\ea.T  ft\sLO^\Tav;,  m^L^i*^^ 

by  Secretary   Taft   of  the   fact  that   it  would  \xave  ^jeeTx  «c\vi«.\\^  TMVtc»>\?^  V. 

we  bad  yielded  to   the  desires  of  those  w\io  wVs\ied  m?^  to  so  laaX^x  Vci  V\v«t 

direction    of  giving   the   Filipinos  self-government,   and  M  n»c  \vad  loWo^^a 
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the  policy  adTMated  brothers,  who  desired  us  simply  to  ruU  the  islands 
without  any  thought  at  all  of  fitting  them  for  solf-governmeot.  Tha 
Islanders  have  made  r«al  advances  in  a  hopeful  direction,  and  they  hava 
opened  well  with  the  new  Philippine  Assembly ;  they  have  yet  a  long 
way  to  travel  before  they  will  be  fit  for  complete  self-government,  and 
for  deciding,  as  it  will  then  be  their  duty  to  do,  whether  this  self-govern- 
ment shall  be  accompanied  by  complete  independence.  It  will  probably 
be  a  generation,  it  may  even  be  longer,  before  this  point  is  reachod ;  but 
it  is  moat  gratifying  that  such  substantial  progress  toward  this  as  a  g^al 
has  already  been  accomplished.  We  desire  that  it  be  reached  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible  for  the  sake  of  the  Filipinos  and  for  our  own  lake. 
But  improperly  to  endeavor  to  hurry  the  time  will  probably  mean  that  the 
goal  will  not  be  attained  at  all. 

"(Signed)  THEODORE  ROOSHVBLT. 

"The  White  House. 

"January  27,  1908." 


THE   HAWAIIAN   ISLANDS. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  no  longer  a  political  issue.  While 
a  Democratic  President  and  Secretary  of  State  planned  for  their 
lannezation  more  than  a  half  century  ago,  while  they  many  years 
later  applied  for  admission  and  raised  the  American  flag,  and 
while  that  American  flag  was  hauled  down  by  the  orders  of  an- 
other Democratic  President,  carried  out  by  a  former  Member  of 
Cong'ress,  they  have  since  that  time  come  permanently  under  the 
American  flag,  becoming  a  territory  of  the  United  States  with  a 
delegate  in  Congi*ess,  and  the  relation  of  those  islands  to  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  a  political  issue.  Yet  the  effect  of 
annexation  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  people  and  the  prosperity 
•f  eur  own  trade  with  them  is  interesting  and  worthy  of  record. 

The  growth  of  prosperity  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  began  with 
that  closeness  of  relationship  brought  about  by  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  which  resulted  in  annexation,  and 
pei9ect  freedom  of  interchange  between  those  islands,  a  tropical 
area  with  tropical  products  to  sell,  and  the  United  States,  a  tem- 
perate zene  area  desiring  tropical  products,  and  having  temper- 
ate zone  products  to  exchange  therefor.  The  production  of  sugar, 
which  was  formerly  almost  the  sole  product,  grew  from  25  mil- 
lion pounds  at  the  date  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  to  500  mill  ion 
pounds  in  the  year  before  annexation ;  but  on  the  assurance 
which  annexation  furnished  that  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  would  remain  permanently  open  to  this  product,  the  sugar 
production  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  in  the  short  period  since 
annexation  grown  to  over  800  million  pounds,  having  thus  in- 
creased over  one-half  since  1899.  The  value  of  the  sugar  product 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  during  the  decade  prior  to  annexation 
ranged  from  8  to  16  million  dollars  per  annum.  In  1899  it 
crossed  for  the  flrst  time  the  20  million  dollar  line.  Since  an- 
nexation the  value  has  ranged  from  25  to  35  million  dollars  per 
annum.  Practically  all  of  this  has  been  sent  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  exchange  tne  islands  have  taken  from  the  United 
States  everything  which  they  import,  except  certain  products  of 
China  and  Japan  especially  required  by  their  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese population,  and  that  class  of  fertilizers  for  the  plantations 
which  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  nitrate  beds  of  Chile.  That 
the  annexation  of  the  Islands  and  the  permanency  of  trade  rela- 
tions therewith  have  resulted  advantageously  to  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  is  quite  a])parent  from  the  fact  that  the  value 
of  our  shipments  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  never  touched 
the  10  million  dollar  line  prior  to  1900,  has  been  continuously 
above  that  line  since  annexation,  and  in  1907  was  practically  15 
million  dollars,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  1908  seems  likely  to  exceed 
that  sum.  The  total  value  of  merchandise  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  the  eight  years  since  annexa- 
tion ag'gregates  nearly  100  million  dollars,  while  in  the  eight 
years  immediately  preceding  annexation  the  value  of  our  ship- 
ments to  those  islands  was  but  58  millions,  having  thus  practi- 
cally doubled  as  compared  with  the  coTreb.poTv(ivT\^  \.e.Trc\  c^l  nv-vw^ 
tgupediatelj  prior  to  annexation. 

JMc^ntfrne  conditions   in   the   islands  "ha^e  \i^eiTv   vty^'aWv    ^^^■ 
proved..    Large  investments  of    capital   Irom  t\ie^  \3^\\ei\  ^Vvvw 


.\\^ 
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were  made  immediately  following  the  annexation,  which  thus  as- 
sured permanency  of  government,  and  permanency  of  relations 
with  the  United  States;  large  additions. were  made  to  the  popula- 
tion, and  new  efforts  were  made  towards  a  diversification  of  in- 
dustries. The  Department  of  Agriculture  established  an  experi- 
ment station  in  the  Islands,  and  careful  studies  have  been  made 
of  the  producing  power  of  the  various  sections  with  reference 
to  various  tropical  and  subtropical  products,  with  the  purpose 
of  diversifying  as  much  as  possible  the  industries  and  products 
of  the  islands,  and  thus  increasing  the  earning  power  of  the 
people,  and  especially  of  developing  opportunities  by  which 
persons  of  small  capital  or  those  desiring  to  build  up  prosperous 
lines  of  business  of  their  own  and  own  their  own  homes  may 
be  able  to  do  so  much  more  readily  than  in  the  production  of 
sugar,  which  requires  large  estates  and  large  investments. 

The  Governor  of  the  Islands,  Hon.  H.  W.  Frear,  in  his  inaugu- 
ral address  in  1907,  referring  to  conditions  since  annexation, 
said : 

"Seven  brief  years,  and  yet  what  grand  results  if  we  but  pause  to  view 
them ;  years,  it  is  true  largely  of  adjustment  to  new  conditions,  but  equally 
years  of  advancement.  The  entire  body  of  Hawaiian  statute  laws  has  been 
put  into  compact  and  harmonious  form  and  added  to  by  numerous  laws,, 
remedial  and  constructive.  *  *  Local  government  has  been  established 
without  the  baneful  results  predicted.  •  •  Recovery  has  been  had  from 
a  calamitous  pestilence  attended  by  extensive  conflagrations  in  the  capital ; 
scientific  investigation  has  been  begun  for  the  ultimate  eradication  of  the 
most  dreaded  disease  ;  the  public  health  has  never  been  better  safeguarded. 
*  •  The  schools  have  grown  in  quality  of  work  as  well  as  in  number  of  pupils. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  the  application  of  advanced  criminological 
principles,  especially  as  applied  to  Juvenile  delinquents.  Evidences  of  moral 
and  religious  quickening  are  apparent  on  every  hand.  Much  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  construction  of  public  works  and  preservation  of  forests, 
settlement  of  public  lands,  introduction  of  labor,  of  city-making  material, 
the  establishment  of  diversified  industries,  the  execution  of  irrigation  proj- 
ects, and  utilization  of  water  power.  *  *  Even  before  annexation  the  con- 
tract labor  system  had  largely  disappeared,  a  system  possessing  in  some 
degree  the  principle  of  profit-sharing  has  come  into  general  practice  that 
increases  returns  to  both  planter  and  laborer.  The  planters  have  begun  ex- 
tensively to  provide  the  laborers  with  homes  of  sufficient  size  for  residence 
and  gardening  purposes ;  a  beginning  has  been  made  toward  co-operation  in 
the  establishment  of  homesteads  of  sufficient  size  to  support  families  inde- 
pendently." 


PORTO  RICO. 

On  the  l$th  of  October  of  this  year,  Porto  llico  completes  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  its  existence  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  Of  this  period  a  year  and  a  half  was  under  mili- 
tary government  and  eight  years  and  a  half  under  a  civil  govern- 
ment established  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  April  12,  1900. 

The  changes  for  the  better  in  this  period  of  ten  years  have 
been  remarkable,  and  the  improvement  in  education,  sanitation, 
commerce,  and  the  administration  of  justice  has  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  and  far-seeing  ability  of  the  Republican  party.  These 
improvements  have  not  been  made  without  overcoming  serious 
obstacles.  In  less  than  a  year  after  the  Americans  assumed  con- 
trol, the  progress  of  the  island  received  the  worst  setback  known 
in  its  history.  On  August  8,  1899,  Porto  Rico  was  visited  by  the 
most  severe  cyclone  that  it  has  ever  experienced,  as  a  result  of 
which  thousands  of  lives  were  lost  and  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  property  destroyed.  Not  only  was  the  coffee  crop  for  that 
year  totally  lost,  but  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  coffee  trees 
themselves  were  completely  ruined.  In  many  places  the  soil  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  was  washed  away,  so  that  where 
fertile  plantations  once  existed,  but  bare  rocks  remained.  The 
serious  nature  of  this  disaster  can  be  understood  only  when  it 
is  realized  that  the  value  of  coffee  alone  exported  during  the  last 
years  of  the  Spanish  Government  exceeded  the  combined  value 
of  all  the  other  exports.  The  success  of  the  United  States,  there- 
fore, has  been  all  the  more  remarkable  when  one  considers  the 
inauspicious  beginning  of  the  administration. 

Free  trade  between   the   I'nited   States  and   Porto  Rico  was 

established  on  July  25,  1901.     All  duties  collected  on  goods  be- 

tween  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  prior  to  this  date  were 

subsequently  appropriated   by   Congress  for  t\ve  coxvs\.t\\qWow  o^ 

schools,  roads,  and  other  public  improvemeuta  on  t\\e.  \^\a.\i(i. 
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The  value  of  tho  exports  and  imports  under  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment reached  its  hij2^1i- water  mark  in  1896,  \\|ien  the  total 
trade  of  the  island  amounted  approximately  to  the  equivalent  of 
$22,000,000  United  States  currency.  Under  American  occupation 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  trade  of  Porto  Kico, 
which,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  IJO,  1907,  amounted  to 
$56,263,472.  The  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  for  that  year 
each  amounted  to  more  than  the  total  trade  of  the  island  in  any 
one  year  under  the  Spanish  government.  In  thf  sauje  year  more 
than  204,000  tons  of  sugar,  with  a  total  value  of  $14,770,000,  were 
exported  from  Porto  IJico,  as  com})ared  with  the  record  under 
Spain,  in  1884,  of  109.000  tons.  The  amount  of  sugar  now  pro- 
duced is  more  than  iJ20  per  ctMit.  greater  than  it  was  in  1897,  the 
last  year  of  SjMinish  rule.  The  value  of  tobacco  exported  in  the 
twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1907,  amounted  to  approximately 
$5,500,000.  The  year  lH»f(»re  the  I'nited  States  assumed  control 
(one  of  the  most  pros})crous  j-ears  under  the  S])anish  Govern- 
ment) the  value  of  tobacco  ex^wrted  was  approximately  $700,000, 
showing  an  increase  of  700  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  of  American 
administration.  During  the  past  year  more  cigars  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from  T*orto  Rico  than  from  Cul)a. 
The  following  brief  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  trade  of  the 
island  since  the  issuance  of  the  last  campaign  book  in  1904: 


"■^"  V'"-  \       I"'-»rt,.        I       Kx-,.nr,s.        j '';•:,"/«:-'» 


1901 *W,16y,02i)  ?16,2H5.y08  !    .•^'),  43 1, 9*2 

1»05 .  16,>36,2-)9  18.70.>,F>6')  35.215,824 

1006- -i  21,827.a5  ■    23,257,5.30  45,085, 1»5 

1907 -  29,267,172  I    26,«H},;«)0  (     53,203,472 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  trade  in  four  years  has  nearly 
doubled. 

In  education  also  there  has  been  a  very  great  advance.  More 
than  70,000  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and  the 
expenses  for  educational  purposes  now  aggregate  more  than 
$1,000,000  annually.  1.200  school  teachers  are  employed,  and 
great  effort  is  being  made  to  extend  opportunities  for  education 
in  the  outlying  rural  districts.  AVhen  the  Americans  took  charge 
of  the  island,  they  found  but  one  school  building  owned  by  the 
government.  There  are  now  over  80  buildings  completed  or 
under  construction,  exclusively  for  school  purposes,  including  a 
normal  s<»hool  in  the  city  of  San  .luan  and  high  schools  in  the 
important  cities.  In  addition  to  this  number,  over  six  hundred 
buildings  are  rented  for  school  pur])()ses.  Education  is  given  in 
Eng'lish  and  Spanish  and  the  children  are  rapidly  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  former  language. 
'*  Much  attentioji  has  been  paid  to  the  question  of  sanitation, 
and  in  the  past  ten  years  thousands  of  people  have  been  cured 
of  uncinariasis,  more  commonly  known  as  the  hookworm  disease. 
Prior  to  American  occupation  this  disease  was  generally  attrib- 
uted to  malnutrition.  In  the  early  days  of  American  occupati(»n. 
Army  surgeons  attendant  upon  the  natives  suffering  from  the 
cyclone,  discovered  that  this  sickness  was  (>au.sed  by  a  parasitic 
womi,  and  was  curable  if  taken  in  time.  A  Commission  was 
created  in  the  winter  of  1904,  for  the  study  and  treatment  of 
thin  disease.  Free  stations  for  the  cart*  of  patients  were  es- 
tablished in  central  locations  throughout  the  island,  and  a  cam- 
paign of  education  as  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  disease 
was  at  once  commenced.  The  Connnission  estimated  that  90  ])er 
cent  of  the  rural  population  of  Porto  Rico  was  infected  with  this 
form  of  anemia,  which  gradually  sapped  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  frequently  resulting  in  death.  In  the  past  four  years 
orer  150,000  natives,  or  one-seventh  of  the  po])ulation,  have  been 
treated  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  The  results  have  been 
most  satisfactory,  and  many  families,  disabled  by  the  disease,  hav* 
been  returned  to  the  number  of  wai^e-carii'^rs.  TTopt»s  are  eut«T- 
tained  that  uncinai-ia^is  will  be  eri\d\cv\\oi\  ^vtm\  \\w  \s\v\.yvs\  Vnn 
the  efforts  of  the  administration.  Tb\s  vesuW  \no\\\v\  v;otV  vv  9,vv>vy-V 
change  in  the  social  and  econoiuical  slat  vis  ol  \A\t  \\\\\.'aNi\\.^w\.'&  o 
the  interior* 
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In  order  to  afford  opportunities  to  the  farmers  of  the  interior 
to  bring  their  produce  to  the  seacoast  for  shipment  to  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  the  government  has 
bent  its  energies  to  the  construction  of  an  extensive  system  of 
roads.  In  the  past  ten  years  twice  as  many  miles  of  macadam 
roads  have  been  constructed  by  the  American  government  as 
were  built  in  the  400  years  of  Spanish  control.  This  policy  has 
opftned  up  lands  in  the  interior  which  ten  years.,  ago  were  prac- 
tically valueless.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  island  the  value  of  land  has  increased  1,000  per  cent. 
In  order  to  carry  on  this  work  further,  the  insular  government, 
in^  the  winter  of  1907,  disposed  of  government  bonds  to  the 
aniount  of  $1,000,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  building  of  roads  and  bridges.  This  is  the  first  and  only  debt 
of  the  insular  government  since  the  American  occupation.  The 
splendid  financial  condition  and  the  economic  prosperity  of  the 
island  was  so  well  recognized,  that  at  a  time  of  considerable 
dullness  in  the  bond  market,  when  many  excellent  municipal 
bonds  weve  not  bringing  par,  these  4  per  cent  twenty-year  serial 
bonds  sold  at  an  average  of  over  107,  the  longer  term  series 
bringing  over  113. 

In  addition  to  the  roads,  communication  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  railroad  construction,  the  mileage  of  which  is  at 
present  approximately  double  what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

The  insular  government  operates  the  telegraph  lines,  the  num- 
ber of  oflRces  of  which  have  increased  since  1904  from  39  to  128. 
Practically  all  of  the  operators  are  Porto  Ricans,  who  have  been 
carefully  trained  in  this  work  under  the  supervision  of  the 
government. 

A  number  of  charitable  institutions  have  been  established 
since  American  occupation,  and  the  Porto  Ricans,  always  a  phil- 
anthropic people,  have  heartily  supported  the  efforts  of  the  gov- 
ernment on  these  lines.  In  the  past  few  years  a  blind  asylum 
has  been  opened  for  the  care  of  the  indigent  blind,  the  govern- 
ment insane  asylum  has  been  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  and 
a  reform  school  for  boys  has  been  commenced.  This  latter  in- 
stitution is  exceedingly  important,  as  it  will  remove  youthful 
violators  of  the  law  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  hardened 
criminals. 

An  important  step  taken  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
some  years  ago  was  the  establishment  of  the  Porto  Rico  Pro- 
visional Regiment  of  Infantry.  Organized  in  1899,  the  enlisted 
and  non-commissioned  force  of  the  regiment,  consisting  of  two 
battalions,  is  composed  exclusively  of  Porto  Ricans.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  junior  officers  are  natives  of  the  island,  and  the 
force  is  supported  entirely  by  United  States  funds.  Prior  to 
the  American  occupation  no  such  regiment  was  found  in  Porto 
Rico.  The  military  forces  which  Spain  maintained  in  the  island, 
were  composed  of  Spaniards  and  paid  from  Porto  Rican  funds. 
In  this  \v2iy  not  only  does  the  United  States  put  into  circulation 
annually  a  large  sum  but  it  provides  an  institution  which  gives 
most  excellent  moral,  mental,  and  physical  training  to  the  natives 
of  the  island.  On  account  of  the  physical  improvement,  due  to 
regular  exercise  and  good  food,  the  habits  of  discipline  and 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  acquired  during  the  terms 
of  enlistment,  former  members  of  the  regiment  find  their  serv- 
ices in  great  demand  in  various  important  positions  throughout 
the  island. 

Public  order  is  excellent,  and  is  maintained  by  a  force  of 
some  800  police,  composed  entirely  of  Porto  Ricans,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  chief  and  assistant  chief. 

Financially,  the  United  States  government  has  done  much  for 
Porto  Rico.  The  customs  revenues  on  foreign  articles  impoii^ed 
into  the  island  are  paid  into  the  insular  treas\iry.  The  internal 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  are  not  extended  to  Porto 
Rico,  but  the  local  legislature  is  vested  with  the  power  of  enact- 
ing insular  internal  revenue  laws,  and  the  proceeds  from  these 
taxes  go  to  swell  the  revenues  of  the  island,  and  are  not  deposit.ed 
777  the  United  States  treasury. 

Harbor  improvements  in  the  port  o^  ^aT\  3waT\.  oo^\,m^  Twst^ 
than    three-quarter Fi  of   a  million  dollars,  \\uve  I^qotv  tv.w\>\OT\7&^ 
and  be^m.  and  a  public  bnildinEr.  to  cost  ?c>^OO.QQQ,  \a  wtvA^t  ^w 
cess  of  construction  in   the   capital. 
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American  capital  is  being  invested  in  various  enterprises,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  railroads,  the  construction  of  sugar 
centrals,  or  factories  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  cane, 
electric  lighting  plants,  trolley  lines,  and  in  various  agricultural 
enterprisGiS,  the  most  recent  and  successful  of  which  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  citrus  fruits  and  pineapples. 

There  has  been  adopted  an  excellent  system  of  laws  based  on 
codes  in  force  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  made 
adaptable  to  conditions  existing  in  the  island.  Among  the  most 
important  are  codes  of  criminal  and  civil  procedure,  and  a  civil 
and  criminal  code,  which  do  away  with  many  provisions  of  the 
former  laws  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  America u  jurisprudence. 

The  object  of  the  Republican  party  in  conducting  affairs  in 
Porto  Rico  has  been  twofold :  first  to  increase  the  prosperity  of 
the  island  and  to  enforce  impartial  justice,  giving  equal  opportu- 
nity to  all  for  advancement ;  and  second,  to  educate  the  natives  of 
the  island  to  the  standards  and  principles  of  American  adminis- 
tration, so  that  increased  self-government  may  be  granted  them 
as  soon  as  they  show  their  cai)acity  for  it.  The  administration 
not  only  has  for  its  purpose  the  establishment  of  good  govern- 
ment, but  it  endeavors  to  educate  the  people  so  that  they  can 
take  more  and  more  part  in  that  government.  Great  steps  in  this 
direction  have  already  been  made.  The  66  municipalities  of  the 
island  have  complete  autonomy.  The  officials  of  the  municipali- 
ties are  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  have  full  power  to  enact 
ordinances  with  regard  to  inunicipal  affairs. 

In  the  judicial  branch,  the  Supreme  Court  is  composed  of  3 
Porto  Ricans  and  2  Americans.  The  judges  and  district  attor- 
neys of  the  district  or  trial  courts  are  composed  of  13  Porto 
Ricans  and  3  Americans,  while  all  the  municipal  judges  and  jus- 
tices of*the  peace  are  Porto  Ricans.  The  legislative  assembly 
is  made  up  of  two  houses,  the  lower  house  or  House  of  Delegates, 
consisting  of  35  members,  or  5  from  each  of  the  7  districts  of  the 
island,  are  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  are  all  Porto  Ricans.  The 
upper  house,  or  Executive  Council,  consists  of  11  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  "at  least  five  of  whom  shall  be  native 
inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico."  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  no 
act  can  be  passed  except  with  the  approval  of  the  lower  House 
of  Delegates,  composed  entirely  of  Porto  Ricans  and  elected  by 
popular  vote. 

The  niunber  of  Americans  in  positions  supported  by  insular 
revenues  is  comparatively  small,  being  less  than  one-ninth  of  the 
total  number  of  employees.  Should  the  municipal  emplojees  bq 
included  in  this  number,  the  percentage  of  Americans  would  of 
course  be  very  much  smaller.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the 
Porto  Ricans  have  a  very  important  share  in  the  government. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  island  have  they  been  allowed 
siich  a  large  and  infinential  part  in  the  administration  as  they 
have  at  the  present  time. 

The  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  during  the 
past  10  years,  as  directed  by  President  McKinlcy  and  President 
Roosevelt,  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  and  has  more  than  justi- 
fied the  expectations  of  even  its  w.armost  friends.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  in  no  other  tropical  country  in  the  world  has  there  ever 
been,  in  so  short  a  time,  such  ra])id  and  marked  increase  in  sani- 
tation, order,  prosperity  and  education. 


THE    PANAMA    CANAL. 

From  Christopher  Columbus  to  Theo  lore  Rooscvolt,  a  period 
of  400  years,  man  sought  in  vain  for  a  means  of  transferring 
ocean  vessels,  carrying  men  and  merchandise  across  that  narrow- 
strip  of  land  which  separates  the  wat(»rs  of  th«^  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  known  as  the  Tsthnms  of  Panama.  Secures  of 
surveys  were  made;  thousands  of  lives  were  lost;  millions  of 
dollars  expended  in  fntile  attempts,  and  it  veu\Ob\v^(?i  l^a^  \>cvfc 
Government  of  the  United  States,  uncVev  a.  TX<iv\\\S\\v»\v\\  ^x^-^H^^y^ 
and  Secretarv  of  War,  to  take  the  pre^^m^\^^v\'  v.U>vs.  ^^  T^"^ 
the   assent   of   Congress    to    aclwaWy    cu\ev    v\v>o\\   \\v^   nnq^^  w 
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constructing'  a  ship  canal.  In  doing  this  they  have  laid  the 
plans  so  broadly  and  carefully  that  the  country  and  the  world 
may  expect  to  see  a  completed  modern  canal,  capable  of  floating 
the  largest  of  vessels,  in  operation  by  1915,  and  to  see  it  con- 
structed at  a  minimum  cost  and.  what  is  more  important,  at  a 
minimum  loss  of  life.  It  was  the  first  care  of  President  Roose- 
velt and  Secretary  Taft  in  developing  plans  for  this  work  to 
inaugurate  a  system  by  which  the  appalling  loss  of  life  which 
had  characterized  all  former  imdertakings  on  the  Isthmus 
should  be  averted,  and  in  this  they  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. The  state  of  health  of  the  thousands  of  workmen  and 
officials  employed  on  the  canal,  and  the  success  of  the  efforts 
to  prevent  tropical  diseases  have  been  the  marvel  of  the  mecli- 
cal  and  scientific  world,  while  the  speed  at  which  the  work  is 
being  pushed  forward  under  modern  methods  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  the  foreign  observers  and  of  pride  to  every  Ameri- 
can. 

The  canal  is  no  longer  an  issue.  No  American,  whatever  his 
party,  raises  his  voice  against  the  policy  of  the  coustruction 
and  ownership  and  control  of  this  American  Interoceanic  Canal 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  feeble  protests 
which  were  uttered  against  the  prompt  recognition  of  the  lie- 
public  of  Panama  by  this  Government  were  heard  no  more 
when  a  score  of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  hastened  to 
follow  our  action,  and  when  the  issue  was  presenteil  to  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  ratification  by  the  Senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Panama  in  February,  1904,  one-half  of  the  Democrats  vot-. 
ing  cast  their  votes  with  the  Republicans  for  ratification.  Since 
that  time  the  question  has  been  no  longer  a  party  issi  e,  and 
Democrats  have  vied  with  Republicans  in  their  expressions  of 
gratification  that  the  dirt  is  actually  flying.  Men  who  Ijave  been 
for  years  prominent  leaders  in  the  Democratic  party  are  devoting 
their  time  and  energies  on  the  Isthmus  and  at  home  to  up- 
holding the  hands  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  to 
whom  the  details  of  this  great  work  have  been  intrusted. 

Record  of  tlie  Work. 

It  remains  therefore  to  present  at  this  time  merely  the 
record  of  the  work  performed  in  this  great  enterprise,  which 
every  American,  irrespective  of  party,  is  proud  to  call  that  of 
his  country. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Congress  which  had  been 
approved  March  3.  1899,  the  President  appointed  a  commission 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  different  practicable  routes  for 
an  Isthmian  canal,  and  this  commission  finally  reported  in 
January,  1902,  in  favor  of  the  Panama  route,  although  in  No- 
vember, 1901,  it  had  reported  in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  route. 
It  changed  its  recommendation,  it  seemed,  in  favor  of  the 
Panama  route  after  the  French  canal  company  had  agreed  to 
dispose  of  all  its  rights,  property,  and  unfinished  work  on  the 
Isthmus  for  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

Section  7  of  the  Spooner  Act  (June  28,  1902)  provided  for 
a  commission  of  seven  members,  at  least  four  of  whom  should 
be  engineers,  and  at  least  one  an  officer  of  the  army  nnd  one 
an  officer  of  the  navy.  The  first  commission  was  appointed 
under  this  Act  on  March  8.  1904,  with  Admiral  Walker,  of  the 
navy,  as  Chairman,  and  (ieneral  George  W.  Davis,  as  the  army 
member,  and  in  addition  the  following  five  civilians :  William 
Barclay  Parsons,  C.  E. ;  William  H.  purr,  C.  E. ;  Benjamin  M. 
Harrod,  C.  E. ;  Carl  Ewald  Grunsky,  C.  E.,  and  Mr.  Frank  J. 
Hecker. 

On  May  8,  1904,  the  Commission  passed  a  resolution  designat- 
ing General  Davis  as  the  representative  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Isthmus,  and  under  the  provisions  of  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  May  9,  1904,  General 
Davis  was  designated  Governor  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Zone, 
and  was  the  only  member  of  the  Commission  who  was  to  be 
regularly  stationed  there.  In  this  letter,  '^hich  might  be 
probably  considered  an  executive  order,  the  President  put  the 
work  of  the  Commission  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  War. 
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The  Act  of  Congress  approved  April  23,  1904,  provided  that 
tuitil  the  expiration  of  the  Fifty-ejjjhth  X^oii^ress  all  the  mili- 
tary, civil,  and  judicial  powers,  as  well  as  the  i)o\ver  to  make 
all  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  the  g-ove rumen t  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  all  the  rights,  powers,  aiul  authority  granted 
to  the  United  States  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Kepublic  of  Panama,  should  bo  vested  in 
such  person  or  persons  and  exercised  in  such  manner  as  the 
Presi&nt  should  direct.  In  the  letter  of  May  9,  19v)4,  above  men- 
tioned, the  President  direct-ed  that  these  powers  should  l)e  vested 
in  and  exercised  by  the  Canal  Co  amissio:!  until  the  closi'  of  the 
Fifty-eighth  Congress.  Under  this  authority  the  Commission 
enacted  twrenty-four  laws,  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
but  dealing  principally  with  tlie  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Zone  and  the  judiciary,  including  a  criminal  code. 

In  May,  1904,  Lieutenant  Mark  IJrooke,  Corps  of  E  j>ineers, 
U.  S.  A.,  representing  the  United  States  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  was  instructed  by  the  Attorney  General  of  th  United 
States  to  take  poss^ession  of  all  the  canal  properties  there.  This 
transfer  of  property  having  been  made,  instructions  were  at 
once  given  Lieutenant  Brooke  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
to  continue  operations  with  the  same  force  of  employes  and 
laborers  as  were  engaged  on  the  work  under  the  French  Canal 
Company  at  that  time.  At  this  time  no  excavation  wa^^  being 
done  except  in  the  Culebra  Division,  and  the  total  excavation 
from  May  to  December,  1904,  amounted  in  round  figures  to 
243,000  cubic  yards. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Walker  Commission  was  occup  ed  with 
various  problems  concerning  sanitation  and  government  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  acquiring  of  necessary  plant  for  prosecut- 
ing the  work.  Colonel  W.  C.  Gorgas.  U.  S.  A.,  was  appointed 
Chief  Sanitary  Officer,  and  immediately  organized  a  nu)st  effi- 
cient system  of  sanitation. 

The  Commission  was  given  control  over  the  Panama  Rail- 
road, all  the  commissioners  being  made  direc*tors,  it  being  re- 
cognized that  the  railroad  must  be  an  adjunct  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal,  and  at  the  same  time  fulfilling  the  purpose 
for  ••which  it  was  constructed  as  a  route  of  commerce. 

Mr.  John  F.  Wallace  was  engaged  as  Chief  Engineer  on 
June  1,  1904. 

Nearly  all  matters  of  importance  came  before  the  Walker 
Commission  as  a  body,  there  then  being  no  separate  and  inde- 
pendent heads  of  departments  as  provided  in  the  present  organi- 
zation, except  that  the  Chief  Engineer  and  the  (lovernor  of  the 
Zone  had  a  certain  limited  authority.  The  Walker  Commission 
was  succeeded  by  the  Shouts  Commission  on  April  I,  1905,  con- 
sisting of  four  civilians,  two  of  whom  were  eugineers,  t^^o  army 
engineers,  and  one  civil  engineer  of  the  naVy.  Mr.  Wallace  was 
continued  as  Chief  Engineer  and  made  one  of  the  Commissioners. 
The  personnel  of  this  Commission  was  as  follows :  T.  P.  Shonts, 
Chairman;  Charles  E.  >ragoon,  (Jovcrnor  of  the  Canal  Zone; 
John  F.  Wallace,  Chief  Engineer:  \W-,\r  Admiral  M.  T.  Endicott, 
U.  S.  Navy;  Brig.  Gen.  Pet(M'  C.  llnins.  U.  S.  Army;  Col.  O.  H. 
Ernst,  U.  S.  Army,  and  IJenJamin  M.  Ilarrod. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  executive  order  of  the  President, 
dated  April  1,  1905,  three  distinct  departments  were  created, 
namely:  (1)  The  Chairman,  in  charire  of  fiscal  aifairs,  pur- 
chase and  delivery  of  materials  an(i  supplies,  accounts  and 
auditing;  the  commercial  oi)erati<ms  in  the  United  States  of 
the  Panama  Eailroad  and"  Steamship  Lines,  and  of  the  general 
concerns  of  the  Commission,  subject  to  the  supervision  ancl 
direction  »)f  the  Secretary  of  War:  (2)  The  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  in  charge  of  administration  of  law  and  of  all 
matters  of  sanitation,  and  required  to  reside  on  the  Isthmus; 
(3)  The  Chief  Engine(»r.  in  charge  of  actual  work  of  construc- 
tion on  the  Isthmus,  having  custody  of  sMp])Iies  and  plant  there; 
charged  with  the  practical  oxwration  (^f  the  railroafl  on  the 
Isthmus,  with  special  view  to  its  utilization  in  ca  lal  construc- 
tion; also  recpiired  t«  reside  on  the  Isthmus.  The  other  engi- 
neer members  of  the  Commission  coustituted  an  advisory  engi- 
neering coimnittee  rnul  their  hcad(i  'arters  were  in  Washington. 
The  order  provided  for  the  ap])oiiitment  by  the  Conimlsiaiou  ot  w\. 
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Executive  Committee  of  three  members  to  act  in  plac^  of  the 
Coniinission  during  intervals  between  meetings,  and  the  three 
heads  of  the  Deimrtuients  above  named  constituted  this  Com- 
mittee. These  heads  of  Departments  were  authorized  to  ap- 
point all  officers  and  employes  in  their  respective  Departments, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Wallace  resigned  on  June  28,  1905,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  John  F.  Stevens  as  Chief  Engineer,  although  the  latter  wa^s 
not  made  a  Commissioner  until  June  30,  1906. 


Lock   Canal    Adopted. 

Chief  Engineer  Wallace,  in  a  report  dated  February  1,  1905, 
rocoinnieiided  that  a  sea-level  canal  be  constructed,  and  shortly 
thereafter  a  comniitee  of  three  of  the  engineer  members  of  tii«- 
(.'oinmission,  namely,  Messrs.  Burr,  Parsons,  and  Davis,  also 
recommended  the  adoption  by  the  Commission  of  a  sea-level 
plan.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  assumed  that  a  \ock  canal 
would  be  constructed  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
recommended  by  the  former  Commission  in  1901. 

The  reports  of  Chief  Engineer  Wallace  and  the  Engineering 
Committee,  above  referred  to,  favoring  a  sea-level  canal  created 
doubt  as  to  the  best  type  of  canal  to  be  constructed,  and  in  the 
President's  order  of  April  1,  1905,  appointing  the  Shonts  Co  n- 
mission,  he  declared  his  intention  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Con- 
sulting Engineers  to  advise  on  the  important  engineering  ques- 
tions arising  in  the  selection  of  the  best  plan  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal.  This  Board  was  appointed  by  the  President 
by  an  executive  order  dated  June  24,  1905,  and  consiste  1  of  the 
following  eight  American  and  five  foreign  engineers:  General 
George  W.  Davis,  Chairman;  Mr.  William  Barclay  Parsons;  Mr. 
William  II.  lUirr ;  Mr.  Alfred  Noble ;  Gen.  Henry  L.  Abbot ;  Mr. 
Frederic  P.  Stearns ;  Mr.  Joseph  Ripley ;  Mr.  Isham  Kandolph, 
Americans;  and  Mr.  William  H.  Hunter,  British;  Mr.  Ad. 
Guerard,  French ;  Mr.  Eugene  Tincauzer,  German ;  Mr.  J.  W. 
Welcker,  Dutch,  and  Mr.  E.  Quellennec,  of  the  Suez  Canal  Staff. 
This  Board  divided  in  its  recommendations,  eight  members,  in- 
cluding the  five  foreigners,  and  General  Davis,  Mr.  Parsons  and 
Mr.  Burr,  advocating  a  sea-level  canal  with  a  minimuni  width 
of  150  feet;  the  other  five  members  recommended  a  lock  canal 
with  an  85-foot  sinnmit  level  and  three  locks  at  Gatun  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  and  one  at  Pedro  Miguel,  and  two  near  the  coast 
on  the  Pacific  side.  On  June  29,  1906,  Congress  passed  an  Act 
directing  that  the  Canal  be  constructed  "of  the  general  type 
proposed  by  the  minority  of  the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers," 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Commission  having  united  in   recommending  this   type. 

The  delay  in  reaching  a  decision  as  to  the  type  of  canal 
retarded  somewhat  the  progress  of  the  work,  but  as  soon  as  the 
question  was  definitely  decided  the  work  was  prosecuted  with 
gradually  increasing  vigor. 

D<^H«riptlon    of   the    Canal. 

The  canal  will  have  a  summit  elevation  of  85  feet  above  the 
sea,  to  be  reached  by  a  flight  of  three  locks,  located  at  (Jatnn. 
on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  by  a  flight  of  two  locks  at  Miraflores, 
and  one  lock  at  Pedro  Miguel  on  the  Pacific  side ;  atll  these  locks 
to  be  in  duplicate,  that  is,  to  have  two  chambers,  side  by  side. 
The  summit  level  will  be  maintained  by  a  large  dam  at  Gatun 
and  a  small  one  at  Pedro  Miguel,  making  the  great  Gatiin  Xake, 
which  will  have  an  area  of  164.33  square  miles.  A  small  lake, 
about  two  square  miles  in  area,  with  a  surface  elevation  of  55 
feet,  will  be  formed  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  canal  between 
Pedro  Miguel  and  Miraflores.  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  being 
closed  b}'  a  small  dam  and  the  locks  at  Miraflores. 

The   canal   is   to   be   about    fifty   miles   in    length   from    d«»*p 

water  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  deep  water  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  distance  from  deep  water  to  the  shore  line  in  Limon  Bay, 

Atlantic  sidCf  is  about  4*4  miles,  and  from,  the  Pacific  shore  line 

to   deep   water  is   about    5    miles;    lience  tlie    \^iigVi\i    svl    Wia 
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canal  from  shore  to  shore  will  be  approximately  40j^2  miles. 
The  bottom  width  of  the  canal  will  vary  from  200  feet  in  Cule- 
bra  Cut  to  an  indefinite  width  iri  the  deep  waters  of  Qatiin 
Lake.  The  approaches  from  deep  water  to  land  on  both  sides 
of  the  canal  are  to  be  500  feet  wide,  and  the  cuts  in  t'  e  shal- 
low parts  of  the  lakes  from  500  to  1,000  feet  wide.  The  canal 
will  have  a  minimum  depth  of  41  feet.  Each  lock  will  have 
a  usable  length  of  J, 000  feet,  a  width  of  110  feet,  and  a  depth  of 
4  feet  4  inches  over  the  sills.  The  walls  of  the  locks  will  be  of 
concrete,  and  the  gates  of  steel. 

The  great  Gatun  dam,  which  will  impoimd  the  waters  of  the 
Chagfres<  the  Gatuncillo,  and  Trinidad  rivers,  and  create  a  lake 
whose  normal  summit  level  will  be  85  feet  above  the  sea,  will 
be  practically  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  half  a  mile  wide  at  the 
base,  with  its  crest  135  feet  above  mean  tide,  and  the  to;)  thick- 
ness of  the  dam  of  the  cross  section  now  adopt^ed  will  be  80 
feet.  There  will  be  a  spillway  in  about  the  middle  of  this  dam, 
oonsfrnict<»d  through  a  hill  or  solid  ground  now  existing,  by 
means  of  which  the  level  of  the  lake  will  be  contr  lied,  it  being 
the  intention  never  to  let  it  exceed  87  feet  in  height.  The  level 
of  water  in  the  lake  will  be  the  same  as  that  throughont  the 
Cnlebra  Cut,  and  as  far  as  the  upper  lock  gates  at  Pedro 
Miguel. 

In  ejitering  the  canal  from  the  Atlantic  side  a  ship  will 
proceed  from  deep  water  in  Limon  Bay  to  Gatun  locks,  a  dis- 
tance of  slightly  over  seven  miles,  through  a  channel  500  feet 
wide ;  going  through  the  flight  of  three  locks  at  Gatun,  she  will 
traverse  nearly  six-tenths  of  a  mile  before  reaching  Gatun  Lake, 
85  feet  above  the  sea ;  thence  for  a  distance  of  nearly  16  miles 
there  will  be  a  channel  through  the  lake  of  1,000  feet  or  more 
in  width  to  San  Pablo;  from  San  Pablo  to  .luan  Grande,  3.8 
miles,  the  channel  will  be  800  feet  wide;  from  Juan  Grande  to 
Obispo,  3.7  miles,  the  channel  will  be  500  feet  wide,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  at  this  point  navigation  through  the  lake  will 
be  terminated,  and  the  entrance  to  the  Culebra  Cut  will  begin, 
although  the  channel  from  Obispo  to  Las  Cascadas,  a  d* stance 
of  one  and  a  half  miles,  will  be  maintained  at  300  feet;  thence 
to  Cucaracha,  a  distance  of  4.7  miles,  the  channel  will  be 
200  feet  wide,  and  from  Cucaracha  to  Pedro  Mig  lel,  a  distance 
of  1.9  miles,  the  channel  will  again  widen  to  300  feet.  Going 
through  the  Pedro  Miguel  lock  and  approaches,  nearly  three- 
tenths  of  a  mile  in  total  length,  the  vessel  will  be  lowered  to 
the  level  of  M'iraflores  Lake,  55  feet  above  me^n  tide,  through 
which  there  will  be  a  channel  500  feet  wide  and  1.4  miles  long  to 
the  Miraflores  locks;  thence  through  the  two  Miraflores  locks,  of 
a  total  length,  including  approach  walls  of  over  nine-tenths  of  a 
mile,  she  will  be  lowered  to  the  tide  level  and  proceed  through  a 
channel  500  feet  wide  and  8  miles  long  to  deep  water  in  the 
Pacific. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  about  25  miles  will  be  navigated 
through  the  two  lakes,  where  the  minimum  channel  width  is 
500  feet,  and  where,  therefore,  practically  full  speed  can  be 
maintained.  The  sea-level  channels  at  both  ends  of  the  canal, 
a  total  length  of  about  15  miles,  can  also  be  traversed  at  prac- 
tically full  speed.  Aside  from  the  locks  there  will  be  only 
about  8  miles  to  be  navigated  through  channels  from  200  to  300 
feet  wide. 

Amount    of    Work   Done    by    the    Frencb. 

The  amount  of  material  excavated  by  the  old  and  new  French 
Panama  Canal  Companies  was  81,548.000  cubic  yards,  and  of 
•this  amount  it  has  been  estimated  that  about  36,000,000  yards 
will  be  utilized  in  the  construction  of  the  present  canal. 

Work  Done  1>v  the  ComnilnNion. 

The  plan  adopted  bv  the  Thiited  States  required  a  tcv\^  ^■^- 
cavation,  since  May  1,  1904,  of   approx\wivte\>j   \\^,^^^.^^^  ox^^X^ 
rards.     Up  to  the  end  of  ]March.  190^.  ^\\ere  \vv\v\  V\^^a\  fe-vo.^N-svX.'tC^ 

37.892.000  cubic  yards,  leaving    \10,AO^,OOO  e\^V\c  N1^xCv^  Vo  >Qfc  'k^- 

PA  rated. 
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Caring:  for  Health   of  Employee*. 

Up  to  the  end  of  January,  1908  (the  latest  date  for  whUi 
figures  are  now  available),  there  had  been  expended  wer 
$13,000,000  on  account  of  civil  administration,  municipal  im- 
provements, and  sanitation,  which  covered  the  'work  of  build- 
ing roads,  providing  fire  and  police  establishments,  courts  ol 
justice,  schools,  postoffices,  the  erection  and  maintenance  ol 
hospitals,  and  the  sanitation  of  the  Canal  Zone,  includin|^  i^ 
Cities  of  Panama  and  Colon. 

Tlie  j)rincipal  streets  of  Panama  and  Colon  have  been  paved. 
and  water  works  and  sewer  systems  established  in  both  cities. 
Three  large  reservoirs  have  been  constructed  and  pmnpiog 
stations  and  standpipes  established  where  needed,  ample  pro- 
vision thus  having  been  made  for  supplying"  water  for  all  towns 
and  villages  in  the  Canal  Zone,  as  well  as  in  the  cities  of 
Panama  and  Colon. 

»  During  the  past  year 'fifteen  hotels  for  Americans,  eighteen 
mess  halls  for  Europeans,  and  twenty-three  kitchens  for  West 
Indian  laborers  have  been  operated,  the  employes  concerned 
paying  for  their  meals  practically  only  the  cost  of  food  and 
the  operation  of  the  different  establishments. 

President  Roosevelt,  commenting  upon  this  subject  in  his 
special  message  to  Congress  after  his  visit  to  Panama  in  1906, 
said:  "The  first  great  problem  to  be  solved,  upon  the  solution 
of  which  the  rest  of  the  work  depended,  was  the  problem  of 
sanitation.  *  *  The  results  have  been  astounding-.  The  Isth- 
mus had  been  a  bjrword  for  deadly  unhealthfulness.  Now,  after 
two  years  of  our  occupation,  the  conditions  as  regards  sickness 
and  the  death  rate  compare  favorably  with  reasonably  healthy 
localities  in  the  United  States." 

Contractu  to  Low^est  Bidders. 

The  following  is  a  provision  relative  to  contracts  for  pur 
chase  of  supplies  contained  in  the  executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, of  January  8,  1908,  regarding  the  organization  and  work  of 
the  Commission,  and  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  contained 
in  the  executive  order  of  the  President  dated  April  1,  1905 : 

"Contracts  for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  involving  an  es- 
timated expenditure  exceeding  $10,000.00,  shall  be  made  only 
after  due  public  advertisement  in  newspapers  of  general  ci^ 
culation,  and  shall  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder, 
except  in  case  of  emergency,  when,  with  the  approval  of  tbe 
Secretary   of   War,   advertising  may   be   dispensed    with. 

"In  the  making  of  contracts  for  supplies  or  construction  in* 
volving  an  estimated  expenditure  of  more  than  $1,000.00  and 
less  than  $10,000.00,  competitive  bids  shall  be  secured  by  inTi- 
tation  or  advertisement  whenever  practicable."  x 

Tbe    Labor   Supply. 

Americans  are  given  preference  in  every  branch  of  the  work 
in  which  their  services  can  be  had.  Few  of  them  are  willing 
to  undertake  the  hard  labor  on  the  canal  in  that  climate,  and 
therefore  for  this  class  of  labor  the  Commission  has  been  com- 
pelled to  look  elsewhere. 

The  skilled  labor  force  is  recruited  in  the  United  States. 
Agents  of  the  Commission  receive  applications  for  all  outside 
positions,  personally  examininjr  the  individual  and  looking  into 
his  previous  service  record.  Whenever  an  applicant  is  not  with- 
in convenient  reach  of  the  employment  agent  written  applica- 
tions are  received  direct  by  the  Washington  OflBce  of  the  Com- 
mission. This  includes  trainmen,  steam-shovel  operators,  fore- 
men, and  mechanics.  Clerks,  stenographers,  draftsmen,  doctors, 
and  nurses  are  secured  through  the  Civil  Service  registers.  All 
appointments  are  made  tliroupfh  the  Washington  Office,  which 
also  arranges  for  transportation  of  employes  to  the  IsthmnB, 
including  members  of  their  families.  The  skilled  force  on  June 
30,  1906,  was  approximately  2,500  and  on  June  30,  1907,  actually  i 
4,404.  To  increase  this  force  1,904  men  and  pr6vlde  for  the  | 
usual  separations,  due  to  sickiveRS,  Te8\gt^».\.\OT»,  etc,,  3,088  men  j 
irere  broug-ht  from  the  "United  ^tatea  dMT\ii!R  \Safe  ^«ox.  < 
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An  executive  order,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  by  au- 
thority of  the  President,  February  8,  1908,  provides  that  bn  and 
after  that  date  the  employment  of  skilled  laborers,  clerks,  and 
all  others  who  had  theretofore  been  knov^n  as  gold  employees 
of  the  CSonmiission  should  be  restricted  to  American  citizens, 
except  where  American  labor  or  service  of.  the  eliaracter  re- 
quired is  not  available.  Foreign  employees  were  not  to  be 
affected  by  this  order  save  that  in  the  event  of  any  reduction 
in  force  preference  should  be  accorded  to  American   citizens. 

Owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  American  laborers  to  engage 
in 'the  heavy  work  in  the  tropical  climate  of  Panama  the  un- 
skilled labor  force  is  brought  from  the  West  Indian  Islands  and 
from  Europe.  On  June  30,  1907,  the  unskilled  labor  force  con- 
sisted of  4,317  Europeans  and  14,608  West  Indians. 

Appropriations  for  tbe  Canal. 

In  addition  to'  the  $40,000,000.00  paid  to  the  French  Com- 
pany for  its  property  and  rights  of  all  kinds  on  the  Isthmus, 
and  the  $10,000,000.00  paid  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  the 
rights  granted  under  the  treaty  between  that  Eepublic  and  the 
United  States,  there  have  been  appropriated  by  Congress  the 
following  amounts  "to  continue  the  construction  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal**: 

Act  of  Jime  28,  1902.  This  Act  limits  the 
amount  to  be  thereafter  appropriated  to 
the  Sinn  of  $146,000,000,  of  which  there 

is  appropriated  thereby   $10,000,000.00 

Act  of  December  21,  1005 11,000.000.00 

Act  of  February  27,  1906 5,990,786.00 

Act  of  June  3.:    1906   25,456,415.08 

Act  of  March  4,  1907 27,161,307.50 

79,608,568.58 
Act  of  February  15,  1908 12,178,900.00 


91,787,468.58 


Time  of  Completion  of  Canal. 

In  addition  to  excavation  preliminary  work  on  the  locks  and 
dams  is  progressing,  and  it  is  estimated  that  ths  laying  of 
concrete  in  the  locks  will  commence  about  January  1,  1909.  It 
has  also  been  estimated  that  the  determining  factor  in  this 
time  of  completion  of  the  canal  will  be  the  construction  of  the 
Qatun  dam,  and  while  the  total  excavation  required  for  the 
rest  of  the  work  could  probably  be  finished  in  less  time,  it  is 
the  intention  to  adjust  the  whole  work  so  that  all  the  separate 
parts  will  be  completed  at  approximately  the  same  time,  which, 
it  has  been  unofficially  estimated,  will  be  about  January,  1915. 

What  tbe  Canal  Means. 

[By  Charles  M.  Pepper.] 

There  are  many  meanings  to  the  Canal  and  many  results 
from  its  construction  by  the  United  States. 

The  daily  story  of  the  steam  shovels  is  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating and  instructive  chapters  in  the  history  of  canal  construc- 
tion, telling  as  it  does  in  the  record  of  the  thousands  of  cubic 
yards  excavated  in  the  Culebra  Cut  the  marvelous  engineering 
progress  that  is  being  made  on  the  waterway.  The  sanitary 
miracle  wrought  in  freeing  the  Isthmus  from  yellow  fever  epi- 
demics and  other  tropical  diseases  and  in  insuring  a  healthy 
and  effective  body  of  laborers  is  another  chapter  in  canal  build- 
ing to  which  the  world  offers  no  parallel.  The  transplanting  of 
the  American  home  life,  the  schools,  the  churches,  and  the  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  Christian  civilization  which  will  find  a  responsive  echo 
in  the  millions  of  American  homes  where  these  ideals  «jt:^  <5^^x- 
ished.  The  zealous  and  intelligent  devotioTv  to  ^wX^^  vfoAc?iv  \^ 
Ahown  by  the  Canal  Commission  and  its  feia^iVoy^^^,  \totcv  ^^v^ 
big^beat  to  the  lowest,  is  an  example  lor  a\\  peo^\ea  >N>aG  ^oa^v^ 
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advance  in  civic  virtue  up  tu  tht>  American  standard.  But  there 
are  otH^r  cliiipters  in  which  the  Canal  policy,  as  inaug^u rated  by 
President  Koosevelt  and  carried  out  by  Secretary  Taft,  opens 
new  prnnpectK.  There  is  both  the  immediate  and  the  ultinzate 
expansion  of  American  commerce  and  the  legitimate  extension  of 
the  moral  and  political  inflnence  of  the  IJnited  States  which 
goes  with  it. 

The  Canal  means  more  trade  in  the  Orient  and  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Central  and  South  America.  It  means  more  trade  in 
the  first  place  because  the  trade  routes  are  shortened.  The 
(■anal  puts  into  foi'ce  the  railway  maxim  of  the  short  rail  and  ttie 
Ifuig  water  haul  as  the  best  for  the  producer,  the  common  car- 
rier and  the  consumer.  This  shortening  of  the  routes  means  that 
the  ^lississippi  Valley  with  its  agricultural  products,  its  flour, 
its  farm  tools  and  other  machinery  has  this  haul  for  the  500,000,- 
000  consumers  in  the  Orient,  it  means  that  the  cotton  mills  of 
the  South  will  be  closer  to  this  huge  body  of  buyers,  and  that 
the  shipping  of  the  world  will  draw  on  the  Southern  coal  fields 
for  fuel.  It  means  that  the  factories  of  New  England  and  the 
Kastern  States,  saving  the  10,000  miles  voyage  around  Cape  Horn, 
will  have  a  short  cut  from  the  Western  to  the  Eastern  Hemis- 
phere, which  will  neutralize  the  advantage  that  the  Suez  Canal 
gives  to  their  fciuropean  conipi'titors ;  that  New  York  will  be  as 
near  to  China  as  Liverpool  is,  and  that  it  will  be  2,000  miles 
neartM-  to  .Japan. 

Here  is  some  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Orient 
and  with  Oceania  to-day:  Japan.  $108,000,000;  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire and  Hongkong.  $70,000,000;  the  Uritish  lilast  Indies.  $93,000,- 
()()();  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  $14,000,000.  This  is  a  big  quantity  of 
goods  going  out  and  a  big  (iiiantity  coming  in,  most  of  which  will 
be  favorably  ait'ecte.d  by  the  Canal  route,  it  is  some  measure  of 
the  future  gr(, wth  of  oftr  TaeiHe  eoniineree.  which  in  the  last  dozen 
years  has  risen  from  $125,000,000  to  $400,000,000. 

Then  there  is  the  trade  with  our  American  Asiatic  capital — 
Manila.  The  foreign  eoninieree  of  the  Philippines  under  our  peace- 
ful and  fostering  control  has  now  reached  $65,000,000,  and  is  ex- 
jianding  toward  the  $100,000,000  mark.  The  present  interchange 
of  $20,000,000  of  eomniodit'es  between  the  United  States  and. the 
Philippines  will  undoubtedly  grow,  and  the  United  States  will 
absorb  a  larger  sliai'e  of  the  business.  There  is  also  the  trade 
of  our  strategic  territory  in  the  mid-Pacific,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  which,  when  the  Canal  is  opened,  will  be  shipping 
through  it  400,000  tons  of  sugar-cane  products  to  the  refineries  on 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

Hut  above  all,  there  is  the  Pan-American  meaning  of  the 
Canal.  It  meaTis  tnat  for  a  large  section  of  South  America  the 
dream  of  .lames  C.  IJlnine  becomes  true  and  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  are  extended,  while  the  products  of  those  coun- 
tries flow  to  us  in  an  unbroken  stream.  It  means  that  the  pol- 
icy of  closer  commercial  relations  which  was  inaugfurated  by 
Pi-esident  Koosevelt  will  continue  unchecked,  and  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  visit  of  Secretary  Hoot  in  fostering  and  fomenting 
Pan-American  trade  will  grow  (lee])er,  while  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
will  vindicate  its  utility  to  the  commerce  of  both  continents.  The 
Canal  means  that  the  people  of  the  West  Coast  of  Central  and 
South  America,  throi'gh  their  reciprocal  commercial  interest,  will 
be  neighbors  to  the  United  Stites  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  South  .\mcrican  and  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  which  are  within  the  radius  of  the  Canal  now  ap- 
proximates $300,000,000  annually.  It  is  not  an  exaggerated  esti- 
mate that  by  the  time  the  waterway  is  o])ened  this  commerce  will 
have  reached  $500  000.000,  and  tlie  tendency  will  be  for  it  to 
gravitate  more  and  more  to  the  United  States.  Here  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  way  conrnerce  has  grown  since  the  United  States 
obligated  itself  to  buihl  the  Canal: 

In  1904  the  trade  between   the  United  States  and  Chile  was 

$15,150,000;   Bolivia,   a   few   thousand    dollars;   Peru,   $7,000,000; 

Ecuador,  $3,700,000.     Tn  1907  the  ti-ade  was:     Chile,  $28,500,000; 

Bolivia,  $3,500,000:  Peru,  $13,000,000;  Ecuador,  $4,800,000.     Tn  a 

s/n^le  year   the   imports   from  Pern   were  increased   by   nearly 

.f;")  000.000,  and  this  was  Ve^'anse  the  great.  XiueTxcaxi  ycuti^  VxiAat- 

esf-:  were  iretfinfr  the  first  returns  from.  the\T  coppex  VnN^^tmftxiXA 
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and  were  seii<lh>g  thousands  uf  toii-s  across  the  Isthinua  to  the 
uiilLs  u,nd  fti^^tnrieti  of  the  Lhiited  StuWs  to  be  fabricated  into 
r&ilway  materiuL  elet'tricHl  appHratyt^,  and  the  rovutleas  other 
a'rtkHes  into  whifh  eupper  enters.  When  the  t  aaal  is  opened 
and  thes^^?*  shipiueiits  can  be  made  withont  the  necessity  of  tno 
railwiiy  transfer  across  the  Tsthmns  their  volume  wil!  be  vastly 
inoreaaed.  and  Fiubstantially  all  the  mineis  of  the  Andes  will  be 
laying  down  their  produces  in  the  United  8tute«. 

The  CanaJ  means  that  tlie  vast  trea&nre  house  of  the  Andes, 
the  silver  and  gold,  the  tin  and  copper  mines,  are  to  be  opened 
(ip  by  capital  from  the  I'Tiited  States,  while  the  prodticts  of 
farms  and  the  our  put  of  the  fiit'tories  will  be  curried  to  then 
more  quickly  and  more*  cheaply.  There  ai-e  himdipdK  of  milHoTiy 
of  iintouched  mineral  wealth  lying'  in  these  laoniitains  waiting 
not  for  future  a^es,  but  for  the  present  generation  to  exploit 
them.  The  Canal  means  the  railway  building  which  will  makcj 
this  r*xploitation  possible,  because  under  the  paramount  moral 
iiifliieijcc  of  the  United  States  and  vinder  the  eommertdal  pro**JJ 
parity  which  the  Andean  countries  see  coming  to  them  as  a  resu  ^ 
of  the  Canal  all  are  encourag-ed  to  maintain  the  stable  govern- 
mttnt  which  alone  can  draw  foreign  capital  to  them. 

There  i^  now  $75,000,000  of  American  capita!  invested  in  the 
section  of  South  America  which  is  directly  trib\itary  to  th« 
Canal.  Much  of  this  capital  was  invefited  after  it  became  aettleq 
that  the  United  Stateis  would  build  the  waterway*  Without  sucli 
incentive  those  Andean  treasure-houses  would  have  remained 
touched  for  generations  yet.  This  American  capital  has  gone  intt^ 
the  heart  of  South  Amcrjea— Bolivki — ^where  it  is  build liig  r 
ways  and  is  opening  up  tin  and  copper  and  silver  mines.  There  ' 
is  $25,000,000  of  it  that  already  has  ^xme,  and  niore  will  go  in  thi* 
future,  Tt  haa  gone  into  Peru,  where  $20,000,000  has  been  in- 
vested in  a  siiLfrle  enti^rprise,  that  of  exploiting  the  great  Cerro 
de  Pasco  chopper  fields.  Other  investments  of  American  millions 
have  been  made  in  other  cop[]er  mines  and  smelting  works  in 
Peru.  "''Anieriean  capital  has  |?one  into  Ecuador,  where  it  con- 
trols the  inarvt^lous  railway  leading  from  the  coast  through  the 
clouds  over  the  Andean  plateauw  to  the  ancient  capital  of  Quito, 
lu  all  the  countries  it  has  gone  into  thcs©  mining  and  railway 
enterpriseH,  and  it  is  now  ^oing  into  general  trade,  so  that 
American  goods  are  being  pushed  unci  handled  by  Americans. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  Canal  ha.s  t>een  the  development 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  into  a  prosperouB  tropical  State,  In 
1907  it  had  a  total  foi-eign  trade  of  more  than  S|  19,000,000,  Nearly 
$3,000,000  of  this  was  exports  from  the  mills  and  factories  of 
United  States  to  the  Canal  Xnne  to  be  emiiloyed  in  building  the 
waterways.  All  told,  the  United  States  shipped  $18,665*000  worth 
of  goods  to  Panama,  Of  the  imports  taken  by  it  in  addition  tq  ' 
the  Canal  snpplies  there  was  $5,300,000  of  other  commoditieil^ 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  prosperous  little  eommon wealth 
increased  its  exports  by  $84  H,  000.  the  total  amount  being 
$1,961,000.  Praetically  all  these  exports  ware  taken  by  the 
United  States. 

Here  are  some  of  the  products  from  the  farms  aad  factories 
of  the  Utiited  States  that  were  consumed  on  the  Istknins  during^i 
1907  :     Flour,  $350,000  ;  cotton  oloths  and  wearing  apparel*  $850,-^ 
000;    coal.    $64n,000;    explosives,    $275.000 1    stceU  rails,    $376*000  ^ 
wire,  $167,000;  locomotives,  $l,09:i,000;  other  steam  engines,  Sl^ 
015,000;  misceilaneons  iron  and  steel  products,  $1*540^000;  boot% 
and  shoes,  $421,000  j  packing  house  products,  $1,400,000;   illumi-^J 
nating    and    tdher    oils*    $280,000;    vegetables*    $284*000;    paints,  [ 
$157,000;    soap.    $116,000;    sugar,    $94,000;    lumber    and    various] 
products  of   lumber,   $2,000,000;   miscellaneous  products,  SXtBOO,- 
000. 

The  growth  In  the  commeiTe  between  the  United  States  and 
the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America,  the  new  market  for 
railwaj  material   and  machinery,    for   textiles  and   breadstuffsv 
the  employ nient  of   iVmerican  ca[>ital  in  building  the  railroads  > 
and  in  otjcning  up  the  mines,  the  opportimities  for  young  Ameri^i 
cans  which  these  enterprises  have  offerifd^  are  a^caoa^  XXwa  ^■ 
fniits  of  the  Canal.     A   larger  trade,  move  pa-yiivf  \w^^b.V\\«lvX»^ 
wider  opportunities  AviU  come  afi  the  work  ^ro^^ft^^:^^^- 
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DemocratH  Schemed  for  the  Annexation  of  Cuba,,  Hai^'ati  and 
Other  iBlandM. 

Nearly  every  Democratic  President  from  Jefferson  to  Bo- 
chanan  expressed  a  desire  for  the  addition  of  Cuba  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  several  of  them  hinting  at  a  similar 
desire  with  reference  to  Porto  Rico,  and  that  at  leasr,  one  of 
them  actively  pressed  for  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands tcv  the  United  States,  while  schemes  looking  to  the  addi- 
tion of  non-contiguous  territory  in  Central  America  ai.d  upon 
the  Iflthnius  of  Darien  were  favored  by  leading  Democrats. 

Many-  Den&ocratio   Presidents  Wanted  to  Annex   Cnha. 

Jefferson,  both  while  President  and  afterwards,  in  corre- 
spondence with  Madison  and  Monroe,  frequently  expressed  a 
desire  that  Cuba  should  some  time  become  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Democratic  text  hook  as  late  as  1898,  issued  as 
an  official  document  of  the  Democratic  party ,  quotes  detracts 
from,  his  letters  in  support  of  that  statement.  President  Monroe 
also  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  making  Cuba  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  Polk  favored  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  aid  Hon. 
James  D.  Richardson,  the  present  member  of  Congress  from 
Tennessee,  who  now  holds  up  his  hands  in  holy  horror  .at  the 
thought  of  this  kind  of  expansion,  says  in  his  index  to  the 
Messages  and  Papers  of  the. Presidents,  page  332,  volume.  10: 

President  Polk  made  a  proposition  in  1840  for  the  purchase  of  the  island 
by  the  American  Government  for  $100,000,000.  In  1834  the  Osteud  mani- 
festo claimed  the  right  of  the  United  States,  should  Spain  refuse  to  sell 
Cuba,  to  take  and  annex  it. 

The  Ostend  manifesto,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  an  an- 
nouncement made  by  President  Pierce's  Ministers  to  England, 
France  and  Spain  (Buchanan,  Madison,  and  Soule),  in  whicn  they 
suggested  that  an  earnest  effort  be  made  to  purchase  Cuba  at  a 
price  not  to  exceed  $120,000,000,  and  added  that  if  this  should  be 
refused  by  Spain  "we  should  be  justified  by  every  law,  human 
and  divine,  in  wresting  it  from  Spain  if  we  possess  the  power,'* 
a  proposition  of  which  Lossing,  the  historian,  says:  **The  bald 
iniquity  of  this  proposition  amazed  honest  men  in  both  hemi- 
spheres." 

Spain  having  refused  to  sell,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  world 
failing  to  sustain  the  Democratic  proposition  to  seize  the  island, 
Pierce's  Administration  failed,  but  that  of  Buchanan  imtnediately 
took  it  up  again,  and  President  Buchanan,  in  three  of  his  annual 
messages  to  Congress,  urged  that  Cuba  ought  to  be  made  by 
purchase  a  part  of  tho  United  States.  During  his  term  a  bill 
for  that  purx^ose  was  introduced  in  Congress  by  Senator  Slidell, 
whose  name  is  well  remembered  in  connection  with  the  Confede 
rate  Government,  and  was  sustained  by  Southern  Democrats 
generally,  while  the  same  proposition  for  obtaining  control  of 
the  island  of  Cuba  by  sonic  process  was  publicly  commended  by 
Jefferson  Davis  in  a  sj)eech  in  his  own  State  during  that  time. 
The  efforts  of  the  various  Democratic  Presidents  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Cuba*  having  been  rejected  by  Spain,  the  Democratic 
national  convention  took  up  the  question  and  in  the  platforms 
upon  which  two  of  its  candidates,  Douglas  and  Breckinridge, 
ran  in  1860  it  declared  pointedly  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of 
Cuba,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  are  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  island  of  Cuba  upon  such  terms  as  shall  be  honorable  to  oureelTeB  and 
Just  to  Spain. 

Democratic  Kffort   to  Annex  Ila^vail. 

It  is  also  on  record  that  at  least  one  Democratic  President 
attempted  to  make  Hawaii  a  part  of  the  United  States,  al- 
though within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  a  Demo- 
cratic President  hauled  down  the  United  States  flag  in  that  i»- 
land  and  withdrew  from  the  Senate  a  treaty  of  annexation 
which  a  i?epubJican  President  had  sent  to  that  body.  Under 
President  Pierce  an  active  effort  waa  m.ad^  V>  ojmftx  'HAi^^n^ 
and  probably  would  have  been  successinl  "bxxt  Iot  \Aia  ^«aA»iDL  ^1 
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the  King  after  the  treaty  of  annexation  had  been  prepared  and 
forwarded  to  the  United  States.  It  is  a  matter  of  official  record 
in  the  State  Department  that  negotiations  were  opened  by  Presi- 
dent Pierce,  through  his  Secretary  of  State,  Marcy,  and  the 
Minister  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  David  L.  Gregg,  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii;  that  a  treaty  for  that  purpose  was  drawn 
and  forwarded  to  the  United  States  in  1854,  and  that  while 
President  Pierce  objected  to  certain  of  its  features,  his  Secretary 
of  State  responded  to  Minister  Gregg  that — 

This  Government  will  receive  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  with  all  proper  provisions  relative  to  existing  rights 
of  the  people  thereof,  such  as  are  usual  and  proper  to  territorial  sover- 
eignty. The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  can  not  approve  of  some 
of  the  articles  of  the  treaty ;  there  are  in  his  mind  strong  objections  to 
the  immediate  incorporation  of  the  islands  in  their  present  condition  into 
the  Union  as  an  independent  State.  It  was  expected  that  the  Hawaiian 
Government  would  be  willing  to  offer  the  islands  to  the  United  States 
as  a  Territory  and  leave  the  question  in  relation  to  their  becoming  a 
State  to  the  determination  of  this  Government,  unembarrassed  by  stipu- 
lations on  that  point.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  President  desires  me  to  assure  you 
that  he  takes  no  exception  whatever  to  your  course  in  this  difficult  and 
embarrassing  negotiation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  approved. 
Your  efforts  have  been  properly  di^rected  and  your  ability  is  appreciated 
and  commended. 

Yucatan  and  th.e  Danlsb  West   Indies  -wanted  by  Democratic 
Presidents. 

In  addition  to  the  above  evidence  of  Democratic  efforts  to 
add  island  territoi-y  to  that  of  the  United  States,  a  part  of  it 
thousands  of  miles  away,  it  may  be  further  remarked  that 
President  Polk  in  a  message  to  Congress,  on  April  29,  1848,  in- 
timated strongly  a  desire  to  send  troops  to  Yucatan  and  take 
possession  of  that  territory,  suggesting  that  this  might  be  ad- 
visable in  order  to  prevent  that  territory  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  European  power,  while  President  Johnson,  after 
severing  his  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party  and  receiving 
the  support  of  the  Democrats,  recommended,  in  a  mes  age  to 
Congress,  the  purchase  of  the  Danish  West  Indies. 

[Extracts  from  Democratic  Platforms.] 

1844 
The  reoccupation  of  Oregon  and  the  reannexation   of  Texas 
at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  are  great  American  measures, 
which  this  convention    recommends  to  the  cordial  support  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  Union. 

1860 
That    the    Democratic  party     is  in  favor    of    the  acquisition, 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honorable  to 
ourselves  and  just  to  Spain,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

1884 
This  country  has  never  had  a  well-defined  and  executed 
foreign  policy  save  under  Democratic  administration.  That 
policy  has  ever  been  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  so  long  as 
thej''  do  not  act  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  eoimtry  or 
hurtful  to  our  citizens,  to  let  them  alone ;  that  as  a  result  of 
this  policy  we  recall  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  Cal- 
ifornia and  of  the  adjacent  ^Mexican  territory  by  purchase 
alone,  and  contrast  these  grand  acquisitions  of  Democratic 
statesmanship  with  the  pureliase  of  Alaska,  the  sole  fruit  of  a 
Republican  administration  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


IMPORTS    OP    TROPICAL    AND    SIJRTROPIGAL    ARTICLISS    INTO 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

These  tables  are  given   because  of  their   special   interest   at 
this  time  when  the  Ignited  States  is  developing  a  close  T^\«AAsysv 
of  interchange  with  certain  tropical  areas*.    In.  \i\v^,  e^^e,  o\^ot\» 
^co  and  Hawaii,   an    absolute    freedom   oi   m\,eYe\v^w^e;    o^   "^^"^ 
ziMinizfoctures  and  temperate  zone  products  tor  \j\ie  \,toV^^^^^  ^^ 
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(Iiictions  of  those  islandH;  in  the  case  of  the  Philippines,  re- 
duced rates  of  duty  on  articles  coming  from  those  islands,  and 
in  the  case  of  (-\iba,  a  reduction  in  rates  of  duty  on  products 
coming  from  that  i.sland  and  in  return  therefor  reduced  rate« 
of  duty  on  articles  from  the  United  States  entering  that  island, 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  tropical  and  subtropical  mer- 
chandise brought  into  the  United  States,  including  that  from 
our  own  islands,  has  grown  from  145  million  dollars  in  1870  b) 
567  millions  in  1907,  and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  these 
articles  are  of  classes  absolutely  required  for  manufacturing  or 
for  foods  and  in  most  cases  of  a  class  which  are  not  produced 
in  the  United  States,  or  at  least  not  sufficient  for  our  own  re- 
quirements. 


Value  of  principal  imports  of  tropical  and  subtropical  articlei 
at  quinquennial  periods  from  IHIO  to  1907, 


Articles. 


Year  ending  Jun«  80— 


1870. 


1890. 


1900. 


1907.  b 


Sugar   and   molasses   a 

Coffee    

Silk    _ __ _. 

Fibers  — _ 

India     rubber     and     gutta 

percha    

Fruits   and   nuts 

Tobacco,  and  mfrs  of 

Ten    

Cotton _ 

Vegetable  oils  ._ 

Gums   _. 

Cocoa,    and   mfrs   of.    and 

chocolate    

Spices  _. 

Cabinet  woods  ___ 

Rice  

Cork,   and  mfrs  of-— 

Feathers  

Opium    ___ 

Li(orice  

Ivory    

Dyewoods  and  cx'^ructs 

Indigo    

Vanilla  beans   

Sago,  tapioca,  etc 

Barks  for  quinine 

Sponges 


$60,802,601 

24,234,879 

3,017,958 

6,043,102 

8,459,665  I 
7,416,692 
4,181,736 
.  13,803,273 
331,573  ! 
2,511,334 
1,288,494  j 

418,064  I 
1,513,126  ! 

670,131  ! 
1,007,612 

224,018 

52.760 

1,776,908 


1,337,093 
1,203.064 


388,621 
"'86^483' 


Total 


$144,830,587 


$82,915,044 
78,267,432 
24,831,887 
20,541,767  j 

14,854,512  I 

20,746,471  ' 

21,710,15* 

12,317,193 

1,802,728 

3^1,292 

5,607,280 

2,85().612 
3,223,071 

2^5l0~674' 

1,588,767 

1,741. .383 

1,453,298 

791,503 

909,582 

1,94.3^272 

1,827,937 

559,867 

1,108,726 

282,775 

416,718 


$307,246,555 


$8^,949,801 
4S,329,7BO 

^1,792,607 
113,a6a,532 
15. 661,300 
HJ.S^pllO 
7.990,915 
fl,  330 ,711 
fl.SS4.7M 

fi.210,fla» 
a,  401 .205 
2J30.702 

h900.4S3 
1,1^8,4^ 

1.667.2^ 

i,04r>,oai 

1.0ti3.H44 

1,419,4M 

1,209,M4 

411,029 

503,005 

536.303 


71,411,8» 
42,234,» 

Be,12I,Mt 
37,0J9,«a 
56.0ai,llN 
13,ftI5,j4l 

ao,ee6.aii 

lS,394,5ai 
ll.ir74Hl5S 

6,ii3,afl 

S,356.«ffl 

4,0f!3^<)ffi 
4,«>1t^ 

3,os8,iae 

M«.$il 

2,47O,40B 

913, 4« 

l,5ZS»L6ft 

i,ia£.i)tf 


S33a. 687,328 


$507,  IM,^^ 


a  Only  cane  sugar  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  In  color,  and  moIassM. 
b  Includes  articles  from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico. 


Quantities  of  principal  articles  of  tropical  and  subtropical  growth 
imported  from  1870  to  1907. 


Year  ending  June  80— 


Articles. 

i 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1907. 

.Sugar   a -.lbs.  1 
Coffee    .--do. 

Silk  do. 

India     rubber 

.106,622,049 

235,256,574 

583,. 589 

1,829,286,030 

446,850,727 

2,5ry2.236 

2,332,820,896 

499,159,120 

5,943,360 

3,305,087,796 

787,991,911 

11,259,310 

5.198.909.054 

980.500,779 

18.743.904 

and    gutttt 
percha,  lbs. 

Tobacco,  leaf 
-lbs., 

Cotton  —do. 

Fibers  ..tons. 

Cocoa  —lbs. 

Olive   oil-gal. 

Tea lbs. 

Rfre do. 

9,624,098 

16,826,099 

33,842,374 

58.506,560 

77.510.7tt 

6,256,540 

l,698,i:« 

43,53:1 

3,640.845 

251,727 

47,408,481 

43,123,9;«) 

9,759,355 
3, .547. 792 
111,751 
7, 40:}. (S 13 
3h:i,l31 
72,162.}):« 
57.000.255 

28,720,674 

8,606,049 

195,.332 

18,2r^,177 

85)3.984 

83,886.829 

124,029,171 

19,619,627 
67,398,521 

249,308 
41,746,872 

967,702 
84.845.107 
116,679,891 

42,341,800 
1278S8.!g 

02,849.819 

8.449,517 

86,302.2 

21S.144.O0 

a  Cane  sugar  under  No.  16  Dutch  RtatxAatd  Vn  eo\oT  oxvY^;  Y^vu«a  ^\  ^  \ 
lochuie  sugar  from  Hawaii  and  Porto  K\co. 


COLONIAL     TRADM. 


Ul 


Trade  uf  the  In  I  ted   Klu^dam  wllh   It*  r«l»nleiB. 

The  table  which  foliows  showing  the  trade  of  the  United 
Kiti^doni  with  ft-^  foloiiips?  is  suggestive  and  interesting,  ea- 
p^L-iafly  in  the  ishowiij^^  which  it  preseuts  as  to  the  market  which 
that  coiHitrv  finds  fur  its  nierchaudise  in  the  commtmitie*  with 
whic^h  it  has  relatio'iiij  of  this  character.  It  wSil  he  noted  that 
while  the  total  exprn-tH  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  barely 
doubled  in  the  period  from  1B69  to  1906*  the  exports  to  her  eolo* 
nies  have  nearly  trebled  dai'iug  the  same  period  and  that  the 
value  of  her  merchai^dise  sold  in  the  colonies  in  that  period 
Liggregates   16  billioni*  of  dollars. 


Stafement  ^hovHitg  the  total  imporU  ami  exports  of  the  United 
Kitiffdom,  and  the  atnottjtt  imported  from  and  €Jfp(jri&  to  h^r 
C&loitie!!!  (fur  hi  if  the  past  thirtu-eight  years,  iStf^  to  1906. 


Year. 


importi. 


Total  Imports, 


,175,SU2,S^ 

,801.007*465 
,810,776,0^1 

,7(J0,499,S«O 
,001,248,678 

,077,4(J7,Stie 

,&05-3l'J,oft3 
, 702^610. 6«Q 
,7<B,7B0,44O 
,8S8,4S0,S43 

J47.2n7,fl03 
,llfi,074,yn 

,f)69,n5,01S 

/►gT,ato,oiB 

,<K7,&tJ0.221 
,1«0.€63,031 
,104  ♦03a,  4.14 
,230,9<yi.7ft2 
,3S0, 4^1,605 

.'i7l.41«Jilf^ 
.fiai.fl2D,4#<3 

,74».^g,42rt 

,»^.2]ia.385 


Imports  flrom 
coLonlea. 


315,5Ue,Si3e 
354,081.010 

38e,ifi7,9efl 

aa4,235.759 

3{)y*a4>,456 

il03i9,2f»'» 
H0,404,4«l 
4^5»8H.5:U 
370,810.850 
384.174.348 
450,212,765 
448,477,755 
483,880,460 
4S€, 233,544 
iaG,273,li51 
410,741,034 
^S, 488.^5 
4(>7,806,S0a 
422.075,430 
473,315,335 
467.068.548 
4§4,04&,050 
475,77»,7ia 
446,506,048 
4S7,02S,^^ 
464,807,767 

4.'i3,e9a,a73 

457,  SO.  MS 
484HilS,4l2 
510,884,781 
533,fl.10.g3'j 
.->13,77f.4l0 
61P, 708.295 
i'i3.1^8,a80 
584,009,573 
622.273,136 
eai.S47a4t 


Exports. 


Tot«bl  exports. 


tia53,4SS,T50 
1,187,818,128 
l,88O,0lft,a7a 
I, S^,  046,561 
l,S13»»H,Ca) 

1.448. 515 ^ysa 

1,S70,4W,870 
I,St».4QB,Sa4 
1,228, Oil, l»6 
1,101.647. lOS 
1,210,701,241 
1.303,83=5,000 
l.445,75;i,324 
1,493.334,365 
1,486,400,5^1 
1, 440,33ft, 242 
1,321,120,720 
1,308,891.227 
1, 368,765, SaO 

1,453. 027, aoa 

l,135,eai,T73 
1,597.4^8,038 
1,504.901,900 
l,41i,26a,SSl 
1,3^8,693,391 
1,532,^78,022 
1,591,003, 40» 
1,122,3^9,445 
1,431,^,3W 
1,430,819,071 
1,0a^BRO,ll9 
l,"2i,^'J0,g74 

urm.aai.^^ 

1,6VI0.570,518 
l,7W,7i8,47rt 
UBOS,5*5,406 
l,9i3,S«8,4O0 
2,241,688,602 


Btx  ports  to 

oolo^les^ 


fSSa, 591.1^7 
269,561,017 
270,389,037 
319.287,26^ 
346,24^3,316 
37&,H»,m 
373,041,611 
341,38l,4a$ 
368,647,838 
St50,3S2,51l 
323,OSft,01T 
366,753,915 
4i;i,S34,03l 
440.361,013 
43»,9ft9,0l6 
42|»,7£0,fi30 
410,034,710 
400,184,346 
44)0,367,^ 
M«,  393, 701 
442.053,886 
459,tt03,5»S 
454,229,956 
395.^5,904 
SSS,4£6,68i 
^2,431,613 
370,205,123 
441 .14S,t80 
4^,211£,102 
4%,5S3,i»7 
458,009 ,67A 
406,500,059 
550,490,5li 
571, 869. 627 
mi  ,46»,8^ 
5S7,793,M4 
$97,182,401 
635. 7M.  874 
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Tntnl   ^Kportft  of  United 
|ia,0!Jl,OJ§.l?0. 


KtiiBdom  to  colootsi  from  iifiO  to  ISOO, 


'W^  nre  no  more  aKa 
njytatttHt  iir^iiiitEiitlnuii  of 
I  UK  on!  7'  thii<  i-iieli  iiliul 
duty  to  thf^  Hi'imMlcw— I 
Wtn.,  Ai»rll   'd,  llKKt, 


lout    or|t4nlKal  tons    of    capital     tban 

Intior,      ItV**  wHlcooi^  both,  dririAiid'- 

I    do    1-lK^bt    Aiid    nil  All    reiocoiber    itm 

i^resldent     Roonev^lt     nl     MUwRiikeer 


All  9^  ooJoMt  itliic*rlm1iiiitton  In  Ibe  teriim  oiion  Trttleb  tTKim- 
ffeortittlon  of  freliKht  or  itnitMeon'erii  1a  nlToriff^d  An  IndlirlduM.] 
or  «L  locnllty  pnTdlyBf'ii  iind  vrltbcirft  tbc*  bualtieiiii  of  the  !■- 
dividual  or  the  loeaitty  tfXHOtl?  fi*  ^litf  litiidtuK'  of  the  af- 
teFl«-ii  And  vein*  l«adln|E  t«  *  metuber  of  the  bmuttti  bod^ 
deiitrofii    it«    lifv.— Hon.    Win.    H.    Tatl,    al    l^olumbna,   Ohio. 


Tbe  (^oiir*«  of  th^  Hvpnbltc^n  vm^ety  minvK  Ita   orvanlBstlon 
In    1^541,    and    Its    real    aafrnfoptlon    of    control    tn    IffSl,    do^rn 
to    the     ureMent    dii^«     !■     reioiirkniile     for    tb.«     fore«lt?bt    and 
ahlllty    of    itit    leuderx.    for    tlit"    dliiclfiltne    aad    solidarity    of 
ItA    ntc^mljierii,    for    Its    oHlcleney    atid    deep     senne    ut    w^^t^m- 
■  i  b  11 1 1  ji'    f 4»  r    t  li  e    f)  r  f^jt  e  r v  n  1 1  o  n    n  nd    «.nei?  e  nKt^iY    mvLVT\\4Tv«-'VkCL«    ikV 
tin*     K-overnitient,     find     for     th^^     fcreiitewt     Te»oi»T*?*t'a\T**T^»^''^ 
nn^t^Unx     fb*     vartoQS     trylns     «na     d\W*?ii\t     \»»*i«^*     ^^^^      »Z^ 
bill  for  J     of    no  IV    a    full    bnlf^eeiitury    \iiivi?     i>re;»^i^^**-    ^**    *** 
inlloa.^Jfoii.  ll'm.  H.  Tuft,  Mt  l^auanm  Cli> ,  m<i. 


RECENT  TEMPORARY  GOVERNMENT 
OF  CUBA  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  THE  CONDI- 
TIONS  IN  THE  ISLAND. 


On  May  20,  1902,  the  military  govermnent  of  Cuba,  by  order 
of  President  Koosevelt,  issued  in  compliance  with  the  promise 
made  by  the  United  States  Congress  in  the  Teller  Eesolution, 
transferred  the  government  of  Cuba  to  its  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Congress.  Under  the  presidency  of  McKinley,  a 
brief  war  with  Spain  had  secured  Cuba's  freedom  from 
Spanish  dominion.  Three  years  of  military  administration  had 
established  order,  coustitiitod  a  goveruuieut,  placed  the  finances 
of  the  country  on  a  sound  basis,  and  the  new  llepublic  entered 
on  its  national  life  under  the  best  auspices.  But  one  circum- 
stance distinguished  it,  in  its  relation  with  the  United  States, 
from  other  Latin  American  Republics;  namely,  the  existence 
of  a  law  of  the  American  Congress,  known  as  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment, which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Cubans  as  a  part  of 
their  constitution,  and  was  later  embodied  in  a  permanent 
treaty  between  the  two  countries.  According  to  the  law  and 
treaty,  the  llepublic  of  Cuba  imdertook  to  enter  into  no  com- 
pact with  foreign  powers  which  would  tend  to  Impair  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Kepublic,  to  contract  no  public  debt  to  the  ser- 
vice of  which  it  could  not  properly  attend,  to  lease  coaling  sta- 
tions to  the  United  States,  and  to  execute  and  extend  plans  for 
the  sanitation  of  the  cities  of  the  Island,  and  consented  that  the 
United  States  might  exercise  the  right  to  intervene  for  the 
preservation  of  Cuban  independence,  the  maintenance  of  a  gov- 
ernment adequate  for  the  protection  of  life,  property,  and  indi- 
vidual liberty,  and  for  discharging  the  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  Cuba  imx)osed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  on  the  United 
States  which  were  now  to  be  assumed  and  undertaken  by  the 
Government  of  Cuba. 

But  while  economically,  with  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States,  the  progress  of  Cuba  was  highly  gratifying,  in  political 
matters,  whore  the  Cubans  were  left  to  themselves,  the  result 
was  not  so  satisfactory.  It  was  soon  evident  that  political  pas- 
sion was  becoming  more  and  more  intense,  and  personal  am- 
bition keener.  To  such  an  extent  was  partisanship  carried  in 
the  Cuban  Cougress,  that  the  miuority  party,  .availing  them- 
selves of  the  provisious  of  the  constitution  which  require  the 
])resence  of  two-thirds  of  the  total  membership  of  each  branch 
to  open  sessions  and  of  the  omission  of  the  constitution  to 
provide  means  for  compelling  the  attendance  of  absent  mem- 
bers, remained  away  from  the  meetings  of  the  Congress  and 
prevented  sessions  except  at  irregular  intervals.  During  the 
term  of  (^ongress  lasting  from  April  4th  to  October  20th,  1904, 
a  period  of  199  days,  the  Lower  House  was,  due  to  the  obstructive 
tactics  of  the  minority,  able  to  hold  but  sixteen  daily  sessions 
and  the  Senate  but  twenty-six  daily  sessions;  and  a  similar 
rcord  of  infrequent  and  irregular  sessions  continued  throughor.t 
1905. 

For  the  administration  of  the  executive  departments  no  law 
whatever  has  been  provided.     The  Cuban  Congress,  engrossed  in 
its   political  squabbles,  took   no  steps  to  remedy  the  situation 
beyond   passing   an   electoral   law,    the    defects   of   which   made 
extraordinary   fraud    possible,   and   a   skeleton   provisional   law. 
Those  who  had  criticised  the  military  government  for  promul- 
gating legislation  instead  of  leaving  all  legplslative  matters  for 
the  action  of  the  Cuban  Congress,  were  effectively  silenced.     So 
barren  of  legislative  results  were  the  sesaions  oi  Congx^ti^  l\iit 
In  five  years  of  the  self-administered  "RepubVic  onVy  Vwo  «uTm\3«\ 
budg^eta  were  passed ;   the  thr^e  remtilinng  Ynoi^etA  \i«m^  'gto- 
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vidcd,  when  Congress  had  failed  to  act,  by  the  doubtful  expedient 
of  executive  order. 

Another  source  of  bitterness  was  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  the  Moderate  party,  to  dismiss  the  office- 
holders of  the  opposition  party,  the  Liberals,  and  to  reserve 
the  positions  in  the  public  service  for  -its  own  followers.  Local 
pride  was  especially  outraged  by  the  action  of  the  Moderate 
j»overnment  in  turning  out  the  Liberal  town  councils,  by  illegal 
or  technical  interpretations  of  the  irritating  municipal  law,  and 
substituting  Moderates.        ^ 

But  what  most  exacerbated  the  strained  relations  between 
the  poytical  parties  were  the  intimidation  and  colossal  frauds 
practiced'  at  the  elections  of  1905.  The  Liberals  claimed  that 
the  Moderates  used  the  rural  guard  and  municipal  police  to  in- 
timidate the  voters,  .that  the  assaults  to  which  the  Liberals  were 
exposed  were  such  as  to  make  it  dangerous  for  them  to  appear 
for  registration,  and  -they  accordingly  refrained  from  regis- 
tering, and  withdrew  from  the  elections.  Nevertheless,  the  re-, 
turns  made  by  the  Moderate  election  judges  showed  that  432,313 
l>ersons  had  voluntarily  appeared  for  registration.  That  the 
electoral  lists  had  been  padded  to  the  degree  of  absurdity  is 
made  evident  by  the  fact  that  the  census  of  Cuba  just  completed 
shows  that  there  are  now  in  the  Island  only  419,342  persons  of  all 
parties  entitled  to  vote.  It  is  probable  that  200,000  names  were 
fraudulently   inserted    in   the    registration    lists. 

Even  during  the  elections  there  had  been  armed  encounters 
l>etween  individual  Moderates  and  Lil)erals.  In  Cienfnegos,  an 
attempt  made  by  the  Moderate  chief  of  police  to  arrest  a  Lib- 
eral congressman  resulted  in  the  death  of  both,  and  the  gov- 
ernment was  bitterly  blamed.  A  few  months  later  a  pest  of 
the  rural  guard  near  Habana  was  attacked  and  several  guards 
murdered  while  asleep,  and  prominent  Liberals  were  charged 
with  this  deed.  But  it  was  not  until  August,  1906,  that  ox^en 
revolt  against  the  government  began.  On  that  date  a  small 
armed  force  took  the  field,  and  uprisings  immediately  followed 
throughout  the  country  led  by  prominent  leaders  disaffected 
with  the  government.  The  ranks  of  the  insurgents  were  aug- 
mented on  account  of  the  natural  tendency  to  insurrection  that  • 
had  been  cultivated  by  a  long  period  of  insurrection  in  Cuba, 
as  well  as  by  the  inclination  of  many  to  secure  relief  from 
daily  toil  and  live  on  the  country  and  property  of  others.  The 
power  of  this  irregular  force  to  do  damage  was  incalculable. 
The  greater  part  of  the  wealth  of  Cuba  lies  in  its  sugar  plan- 
tations and  sugar  mills,  most  of  w^hich  are  owned  by  foreign 
capital,  and  the  flaring  of  a  few  matches  c*ould  in  a  short  time 
have  destroyed  property  of  this  kind  to  the  value  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  government  of  Cuba  found  itself  entirely  unprepared. 
Its  artillery  and  rural  guard  force  was  comparatively  siuall, 
and  so  scattered  as  to  be  unable  to  cope  with  the  insurrec- 
tionists. The  government  made  desperate  elTorts  to  organize 
militia,  but  with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  President  Palma, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  a*  few  weeks  later,  thus  summarized  the 
situation : 

Prom    the    first    days   of   the    insurrectionary   movement   I    understood 
the  situation   and  was   able  to  appreciate  it  with  a   serene   mind.     I   saw 
before  me  numerous  nm'^srft,  tirod  of  the  order  and   legality  to  which  thoy 
appeared  to  have  submitted  during  the  four  years  of  the  Republic,   eager 
for    license   and   forays,   follow   like    a   mob  the   first   adventurer    who   in- 
vited   them    to    rise ;     I    saw    everjrwhere    persons    who    sympathized    with 
disorder   and   encouraged  disturbances ;    I    saw    the   press   in   the   morning, 
afternoon,    and    at    all    hours,    assisting    with    unparalleled    cynicism    the 
secret   conspiracy    organized    in    behalf    of    the    rebels ;    I    suddenly    found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  social  disorganization,  with  thousands 
of  insurgents  in  three  provinces  and  the  menace  of  rebellion  in  two  others, 
without   sufficient  regular  forces  to  undertake  immediately  an   active  cam- 
paign against  the  former   and  to  boat  and  disorganize  them  :  at  the  same 
time  I  constantly   feared   that  they  would   carry  to  the   great  sugar  plan- 
tations  of    Santa   Clara    the   measures   of   destruction   already    realized    on 
railroad    stations,   locomotives,    bridges,    culverts,   etc. ;   I    saw   the  customs 
revenues  fall  off  by  one-half  and  the  other  income  of  the  State  to  25  or  30 
per    cent.,    and   that   the   millions    of  the    Treasury    were    bein?;   a^^xA.  Viv 
streams   with   uncertain    result    and   to   very    doxibUvvV   «l^n«l.tAa."«,^,  ^  \^t^^ 
part    being    used    tor    keeping    up    hastily    \mptoN\RftflL   ts\\\\V\«c,    ''"^^^^v  .^?^ 
that  very  reasoD,  could  not  inspire  sufficient  confVdftnce  «i»  \.o  \Xv«\t  xe\\'BXs>>\\vj 
for   undertaking  the   labor,    the  privations,    j^pA   \Y\e   CLAt\?;eTv>>   v>\    ^  ^.^^^^'^"iJJ^, 
persecution  ot  adversaries,  who  were   also  0\ibaiia  atieL  Vsi  «^  itx^^x.  Tixvmw. 
of  oaaea  trleada  and  oomrad^a. 
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without  bringing  Into  active  aervlce  the  military  power  at  your 

to  compel  a  cessation  of  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  contend- 
ing forces.  But  in  less  than  one  month  tne  wise  and  sagacious  methods 
you  pursued  and  the  skill  and  adroitness  with  which  you  approached  the 
difflcult  task  committed  to  your  charge  have  brought  peace  and  quiet  to 
Cuba.  Warlike  conditions  have  vanished,  with  no  inmiediate  probablli^ 
of  their  resumption.  The  armed  forces  have  surrendered  their  arms  ajoid 
most  of  them  are  already  in  their  fields  and  shops  engaged  in  peaceful 
industry. 

"Not  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  considerations  involved  is-  the  fact 
that  in  .the  settlement  of  the  turbulent  conditions  that  have  prevailed, 
you  have  caused  but  little  irritation  or  resentment,  and  have  secured  from 
the  Cuban  people  increased  respect  and  regard  for  the  United  States,  and 
greater  confidence  and  trust  in  the  goodwill  and  wishes  of  the  Amorlcaa 
people   for  the   people  bf  Cuba  and   their  future  welfare. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  so  successful  and  spmdy  an  achievement 
under  conditions  so  difficult  and  dangerous  has  any  parallel,  and  the 
thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  as  well  as  of  the  grsit 
people  you  represent,  are  due  to  you  for  these  inestimable  services. 

"Wishing  you  a  safe  return  to  the  United  States  and  the  enjoyment 
of  higher  honors  in  the  future,  we  are, 
Very  sincerely  you^s, 

"S.    S.    HARVEY, 

"H.    E.    HAVENS. 

"WM.   HUGHES, 

"H.   W.   BAKER, 

"DR.    C.    CLIFFORD    RYDER, 

"ALFRED    LISCOMB, 

"W.   ROBERTS, 

"WM.    B    HINE, 

"J.    E.    BARLOW, 

"CHAS.  HASBROOK. 

^'Opmmittee." 

Upon  Secretary  Taft's  leaving  the  ofRce  of  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor, President  Koosevelt  appointed  in  his  place  the  Hon.  Charles 
E.  iMagoon,  who  had  shortly  before  retired  from  the  position 
ot  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  American  Minister  to 
Panama,  in  which  post  he  had  successfully  carried  out  the  diffl- 
cult task  of  organizing  the  Canal  Zone  Government,  and  had 
e  4  iblished  friendly  relations  with  the  Republic  of  Panama.  To 
assist  him,  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  were  appointed 
advisers  to  the  acting  secretaries  of  the  Cuban  executiye  de- 
partments. 

Governor  Magrooii's  Admlnlstratton. 

Governor  Magoon's  administration  has  been  one  the  bene- 
fits of  which  will  endure  for  generations  in  Cuba.  Its  most 
lasting  monument  and  the  most  grateful  to  the  poor  farmer 
of  the  country  will  be  the  network  of  roads  constructed  under 
American  supervision.  Cuba  is  dependent  upon  its  agriculture 
for  the  production  of  wealth,  and  has  been  subjected  to  great 
economic  waste  by  reason  of  lack  and  cost  of  inland  trans- 
portation. The  products  of  Cuba  are  hauled  to  market  over 
trails  that  are  barely  passable  during  the  dry  season  and  abso- 
lutely impassable  during  the  rainy  season.  In  many  localities 
it  is  impossible  to  transport  the  products  in  wagons  or  carts 
and  necessary  to  pack  them  on  horses  or  mules.  Where  carts 
can  be  used,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  from  four  to  ten  oxen* 
horses  or  mules,  where  two  would  be  suflrtcient  if  good  roads 
exist-ed.  Days  are  spent  in"  hauling  a  load  to  market  where 
hours  would  be  sufficient  if  the  roads  were  good.  Realizing 
the  necessities  of  the  situation,  the  provisional  government  has 
given  its  best  efforts  to  supplying  the  remedy.  A  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  road  improvement  was  adopted;  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  Island  tnmk  roads  and  local  roads  have  been  constructed 
and  are  now  under  construction,  to  the  amazement  and  delight 
of  the  agriculturist,  who  has  never  seen  his  needs  given  such 
attention.  "^  On  September  29,  1906.  when  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment began,  there  were  but  366  miles  of  macadamized  high- 
way in  Cuba,  many  of  which  had  been  constructed  under  the 
American  military  government.  On  May  1,  1908,  the  mileage  had  ; 
been  increased  by  the  provisional  administration  to  573  miles  and  j 
there  were  457  miles  of  road  under  construction,  most  (A  which 
ivill  he  completed  by  the  end  of  the  current  year. 

Other  public  woVks  have  been  provided  in  all  parts  of  the 
IsJnnd     JTarbors  have  been  dredged,  V\gla\i\iO>isea  ^iXjSvv  Vo«^\^^     i 
iisvlums,    courthouses    and   otTier    p\\b\ic  \>\i\\dVnga   Qc^fi^ftdi'm^ 
repa  ired,   bridges  provided,  and  waterworks  tvsnnsYi^  Xkife  "\irtBr 
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cipal  towns.    All  these  important  works,  as  well  as  the  road* 
*7ork,  have  been  paid  for  out  of  current  funds. 

Careful  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  legislative  needs 
of  the  Island.  It  was  a  commentary  on  the  necessity  for  legis- 
lation that  nearly  all  the  bases  of  settlement  between  the 
warring  factions,  proposed  during  the  [)oriod  of  deliberation 
which  led  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  provisional  government, 
incorporated  more  or  less  urgent  demands  for  legislation,  and 
particularly  for  legislation  under  the  constitution  affecting  mu- 
nicipal and  judicial  administration.  To  meet  this  demand  for 
legislative  action,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  i^lan  of  the  Peace 
Commission,  an  advisory  commission  was  created,  composed  of 
twelve  members,  nine  of  whom  were  prominent  Cubans,  all 
political  parties  being  represented,  and  three  Americans,  who 
had  had  experience  with  Spanish  law.  The  commission  on  or- 
ganizing was  charged  with  the  drafting  of  five  laws:  An 
electoral  law,  a  municipal  law,  a  provincial  law,  a  judiciary 
law,  and  a  civil  service  law.  To  these  have  since  been  added 
a  law  organizing  the  armed  forces,  a  military  code,  a  law  or- 
ganizing the  national  executive  departments,  a  general  telephone 
law,  a  notarial  law,  and  the  revision  of  portions  of  the  mort- 
gage law.  Numerous  minor  decrees  have  also  been  reported  by 
the  commission,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  legislation  at  present 
obliged  the  commission  to  draft  a  municipal  accounting  law  and 
a  municipal  tax  law  in  connection  with  the  organic  muni- 
cipal law.  The  work  of  the  Advisory  Law  (;)oinmission  is  thus 
a  work  of  organization  of  practically  every  fundamental  branch 
of  the  Cuban  Government.  The  law  of  the  executive  departments, 
together  with  the  civil  service  law,  will  reorganize  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  national  government;  the  organic  municipal 
law  and  the  laws  of  municipal  accounting  and  municipal  tax- 
ation will  afford  to  the  municipalities  a  government  in  harmony 
with  the  constitution ;  the  electoral  law  is  applicable  to  oiiices 
national,  provisional,  and  municipal ;  the  judiciary  law  organizes 
the  courts  and  provides  for  the  independence  of  the  judiciary; 
while  the  law  of  armed  forces  and  the  military  code  organize  the 
military  establishment  of  the  liepublic.  Of  these  laws,  the  elec- 
toral law  and  tlie  law  of  armed  forces,  as  well  as  numerous 
minor  decrees  reported  by  the  commission,  have  been  promul- 
gated by  the  Provisional  Governor.  Drafts  of  the  provincial 
and  municipal  laws  have  also  been  reported  and  approved.  In 
all  of  these  cases  the  proposed  laws  have  been  printed  and 
distributed  for  public  criticism  prior  to  promulgation.  Most 
of  the  laws  drafted  by  the  commission  will  be  promulgated  by 
the  Provisional  Governor,  and  the  remainder  will  be  submitted 
for  action  to  the  Cuban  Congress. 

In  addition,  a  commission  has  been  convened,  constituted 
by  prominent  Cuban  judges  and  lawyers,  for  the  revision  of 
the  harsh  and  antiquated  penal  code  and  the  code  of  criminal 
procedure. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  matter  of  sanitation. 
which,  in  Cuba,  is  not  only  of  \:ital  importance  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  but  has  also  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  develop- 
ment and  conmierce  of  the  country,  for  vessels  will  not  seek  to  en- 
ter a  port  of  the  Island  if  all  other  ports  of  the  world  are  quar- 
antined against  Cuba.  The  matter  is  also  one  of  serious  moment 
to  the  people  and  the  commerce  of  the  Southern  States  of 
the  United  States.  The  dreaded  yellow  fever  had  been  stamped 
ont  in  Cuba  during  the  American  military  government,  i)r.t 
has  reappeared.  Indefatigable  work  on  the  part  of  the  i)ro- 
visional  administration  has  again  sup])ressed  it.  In  view  of  the 
special  importance  of  sanitation  in  Cuba,  a  law  has  been  \)\\>- 
mulgated  which  nationalizes  the  sanitary  service  of  the  IsIciti  1. 
and  provides  a  national  board  of  sanitation  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  securing  proper  sanitation  throuj^rhoiit  the  Ishr.i.l 
and  invested  with  the  authority  necessary  for  obtaining  tluit 
result. 

Public  order  has  been  kept  perfectly,  and  at  no  time  for  a 
century  has  the  Island  been  as  quiet  and  as  ^vov^  U-owv  tc\v\vv\\\OC\\v:»^ 
bands  as  under  the  American  Prov\sun\aA   \d  x\m\^\yw.V\v->w.    'W\^ 
presence  in  the  Island  of  an  American  \y;i\v   iW\  \  \\w\e\^..  _;c^^vc' 
bering  about   5,000   men,    and   known    as    t\\vi    \vu\\    «^    va\v>» 
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Pacification,  has  assisted  in  great  measure  in  renewing  confi- 
dence. The  rural  guard,  which  had  been  used  as  a  political 
agency,  has  been  reorganized  by  American  Army  officers  and 
restored  to  its  original  efficiency.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  new  Cuban  government  to  maintain  Itself,  a  decree  has  been 
issued  providing  for  the  organi/atioii  of  the  armed  forces.  Indpr 
this  decree  the  method  of  calling  the  militia  into  service  ii 
regulated,  and  provisions  are  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  army,  which  is  now  being  organized. 

It  fell  to  the  provisional  government  to  pay  practically  tlK 
entire  cost  of  the  uprising  of  1906,  as  well  as  the  debts  incurred 
by  the  Cuban  government,  when  it  was  struggling  with  the  in- 
surrectionists, as  the  damage  caused  by  the  revolutionary  forces. 
Such  pa^^nents  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  amounted  to  over 
$9,000,000.  As  a  consequence  of  the  revolution,  about  15.000 
claims  for  damages  were  filed  by  Cubans  and  aliens,  the  total 
amount  claimed  exceeding  $4,000,000.  A  commission  of  Ameri- 
can officers  and  Cubans  have  investigated  and  reported  on  every 
claim,  and  recommended  payments  to  the  amount  of  $1.390,08839, 
all  of  which  have  been  made,  except  in  a  few  cases  that  are  being 
reconsidered  on  appeal. 

Many  long  pending  questions,  which  had  troubled  the  Cuban 
authorities  for  years,  have  also  been  settled.  A  question  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Catholic  Church,  involving  the  pur- 
chase of  property  owned  by  the  Church  in  Habana  and  usfed  by 
the  State,  has  been  satisfactorily  settled  and  the  purchase  car- 
ried out.  A  water  famine  in  the  outskirts  of  Habana  has  been 
remedied  by  the  acquirement  in  behalf  of  the  municipality  and 
under  excellent  conditions  of  a  water  concession,  on  account 
of  which  the  city  and  national  gt>vernment  had  been  engaged 
in  costly  litigation  for  years,  while  the  public  suffered  from 
lack  of  water.  A  decree  has  been  issued  to  facilitate  the  de- 
marcation of  large  unsurveyed  estates  held  in  common  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Island,  the  division  of  which  has  for  a 
century  been  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  public  interests.  Other 
decrees  have  served  to  clear  up  doubts  arising  in  the  Interpre- 
tation of  customs  tariffs,  and  have  simplified  the  manner  of 
drafting  manifests,  as  well  as  the  customs  regulations  for  the 
entry  and  clearance  of  vessel^.  Still  other  decrees  have  been 
promulgated  for  the  settlement  of  minor  difficulties  which  had 
arisen  under  the  present  laws. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  provisional  administration  baa 
been  the  satisfaction  and  content  with  which  its  acts  have  been> 
received  by  the  Cuban  people,  and  the  cordiality  existing  be- 
tween the  American  government  officials  and-«ll  political  par- 
ties, as  well  as  the  commercial  and  industrial  bodies  of  Cuba. 
This  state  of  public  sentiment  is  all  the  more  gratifying  in 
view  of  the  previous  bitterness  between  thg  political  parties, 
and  of  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  with  which  the  pro- 
visional administration  has  had  to  contend  by  reason  of  lonp 
periods  of  drought,  labor  strikes,  and  business  depression,  which 
have  affected  the  agricultural  and  ommercial  interests.  All 
classes  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  American  government,  and 
realize  that  their  welfare  is  the  object  of  constant  solicitude 
and  eiTort. 

Preparation    for    Restoration    of    Cnban    Go-rernment. 

In  the  meantime,  the  work  of  preparation  for  the  return 
of  the  government  to  the  Cubans  has  gone  on  as  rapidly,  as 
circumstances  would  permit.  Soon  after  the  advisory  oommis- 
sion  began  to  consider  the  electoral  law  the  opijjion  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  commission,  as  well  as  in  the  public  press,  that 
a  census  of  the  Island  should  be  taken  in  order  to  secure  a 
reliable  basis  for  the  electoral  lists,  and  that  the  local  elections 
be  held  before  the  national  elections  in  order  that  they  might 
serve  as  a  test  of  the  electoral  law.  Secretary  Taft  anrain  visited 
Cuba  in  April,  1907,  and  among  other  matters  which  received 
his  attention  was  that  deciding  upon  the  fate  of  the  forth- 
coming elections.  As  a  result  of  his  conference  with  the  national 
committees  of  the  various  politicaV  paTt\es,  o.Tvd  vc\tK  other  rep- 
resentative  bodies,   he   announced  that  a  cfensvx^  ol  V>bu&  VA<&s^ 
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^^^^11  Id  be  taken  m  as  short  ii  ttmp  as  was  consistent  wit.!^ 
^t-khis"  it  thnroii^h,  fair,  ami  emiijilfte  for  electr^-al  purpoHt?aj 
^^t  the  rutinii^ipal  and  provineial  electioDs  would  be  ftcld  as 
2Z,j:j[i  lIk  iiriiftimble  aftui-  thp  ti*rnuiiixtiun  r>f  the  census*  f  lt»t 
■^hiii  i^ix  mojitli^  after  tluwt'  iDcal  elections  the  nutioual  t4ec- 
*^  ns  won  hi  be  held,  aiM[  that  as  soon  as  the  pre^sident 
^^  :^enators  were  des^i^ntitiHl  by  the  presitlential  and  sena* 
^ctal  electoral  col  leges  the  g'ovcrnnient  would  be  devolved  i^pofi 
^^?  CiibanK.  (Jn  iJanuary  14th  of  this  year,  Uresidt'int  Ivooste^elt, 
trauHmittlng  to  (.oiigresw  tlif*  re|Kirt  of  the  Provisumal  Gov- 
:»ipr  for  11106-07,  ordered  that  the  provisional  administration 
*^  ^  not  later  than  Pehnmry  I,  1909.  In  piirauant'e  of  the 
Etn  laid  out  by  Secret^irj"  Taft,  a  careful  eens'is  of  the  island 
-s  been  taken  vinder  the  dh-ection  of  an  ofiicial  of  thi^  Utiiti*d 
iites  Census  nepartment.  The  election  bo»rtls  provided  for 
the  oew  eleetoral  law  have  been  constituted*  and  it  is  ex- 
eti*d  to  hohl  the  local  elet-tioas  in  Jnly  of  this  year*  and  thej 
tlonal  election  in  th^  fall ;  whereupon*  in  compliance  wlthl 
sideut  RoosevelVp;  order,  the  g-overuuient  of  the  Island  wiili 
olve  upon  the  officials  designated  as  a  result  of  aucb  election^ 
later  than  February   1,   190fl. 


be    «iii|)ire    tliat    MbLCieil    fram    tlitt   lfccliti?rronenu    %vl]l    in 
ifetlmt-^  ifi  tliOHe  now  cliilclrtMi  bid  fair  to  shift  one*'  more 
"^-eHtwuril     to    lln»    PneJil«*, — l'rf>Hlflent     itooiev**lt    nt    <4»n    Fran- 
J^~  «Hf*o.  in  J**   «nv    Kt.   lUOJi. 

^K  The   eouteDUt^n    that    we    are    not   a    nation    -wUh    pow^«*r   to 

■ETS^Ovem    a    conqnereil    of    pturettaireil     territory,    rob«    urn    of    m 
"^     mt^^lty   niOMt    ltii[torlitnt   for  Rood    to  evrry   HovereliriitT' — Hon, 
^^^■t«»    H.    Taft,    at    Cleveland*    Ohio. 

2,_-^  it    Ib  no   longer  a  <iaePitloii    of  exiianiiioii   Trlth   mi   we   liav«* 

'^'Xltandefl-      If  there   Ih  etnj    qneiitlon   at  all    It   l«   a  queittlojL  of 
■^    Afta^f^Htraetlon;    noil    who    tw    votni^    to    pontractf— Preiilileot    M«'*^^ 
KtH^^tiilc-?    ut    Iowa    tallN.    Iowa.   Oct.    141,    TH^H.  fl 

^.  ■ 

^  It    in    a  jfood   leiiMon    for   natlnnn   mill    IndlTldnnli    lo    learn 

*1ii*e'ver  to  hit  it  it   can  l»e  heltieil.  and   tlien    never  to  hit  *oftly* 

|VL     till  ilk   it  Ik  nrettlns   to   he   fatrlj-  uiiderntood   that   that    Is  oiir 

^orcl^n    itoMejr.^PrefiNlent    tlooiteTelt    nt    San    Frooelfico,    Ciil>|^H 

iny  lii.  imia.  ^M 

The  fvAllcy  of  ex|iaiiiilon  is  what  dlHtliu^nliiheH  the  admin- 
I'Biitrntlon  of  iHeKlnley  and  addM  another  to  the  lint  of  patri- 
l«ttlcf  vletorien  of  the  Hejtnhltefiii  imrty*  Hy  thin  poiley  the 
i^'filted  StateH  haft  beeonie  a  world  power.— Hon-  Wni.  H.  Tj^ft* 
'  ^nf  IvanNaM  City.  Hlo. 

The  eouHtrnetlon  of  the  eitnnl  in  now  an  aim  need  faet;  but 
■AUnt  certainly  It  In  an  wine  to  Intrniti  the  earryinff  ont  of  ho 
aiLomentonN  n  policy  to  tlioHe  who  have  endeavored  to  defeat 
«li*f  whole  uni|ertokliijc»— I'rei^ldent  llooiievelt*fc  Mpeeeh  neeept- 
liiic^    1004  nooilnftiion. 

The  ii^rnhs  111  at  llinndered  off  Manila  nod  ^antin^ico  left  ii« 
^c?lioeii  of  Klory,  but  they  nUo  left  nn  a  leijcaey  of  duty.  If 
i%V4~  drove  ont  a  medineval  tyranny  only  to  make  room  f4>r 
Mfkvaf^e  anarohy.  we  had  hetler  not  have  hef^uu  the  tn*k  at 
^^ll.-^l'renldent    Rooiievelt    in    The    Strennonii   1,1  fe.   ]>.    11. 

'When    VFe    le^liilate    for    Alnxkii    we   are   aetlnf^    wMhIn    ibeH 
erlenrly  Kmnted    nnthorlty   of   the    Coniititulion,  and    when   w « ^H 
leK^lnlnte     for     The     rhllltipineH     we    are     llkewlNe     within     the 
aeope     and     plain     pnrpone     of     the     Coontltutlou.^llon.     C.     W. 
FoirhnnkM,   in    r,   S,   Slena^e^   February   ^ESf,    1lhK2. 

For    yearn    the    oonmieree    f>f   the    ivorltl    hnii    deoianded    an 
Ifithnilan   ennnh  and    recent  events  iBfive  %im   the  nMnnrnnee  that 
thin     vast     nndertaUiniie'     will     be     aeeompllMhed     nt     au     early  ^ 
g|j«y     poller    the     tirotectton     of     the     American     flnK-^Hon.     O.  M 
^\    FutrbankM,   at    ^f.    Piioh    Minn.,    An^niit   r*l*    1l*mi,  ;■ 

^Ve  are  the  trD»teen  nod  ffunrdians  of  the  whole  Filipino 
people,  and  pee  altar  I  y  of  the  luruorant  manses,  and  oar  trattt 
|«  not  discbarKeil  nnlll  thojie  ninsHeM  are  ^tven  edneatlon 
sufficient  to  know  their  civil  rljrhts  nod  maintain  llieni 
airainst  a  more  powerful  claHii  and  iiafety  to  exercise  the 
political  franehlMC.^EIon.  Win.  H,  Taft*  In  speelal  report  ta^ 
the    President.  S 

Orte  vJf^l,  dointnntluiif  faet  eontront*  t\i*  ^^^*^^t^'^^^!L 
ttMrty  whicfe  no  oratory,  which  iio  ^^^^^v^'^^^t^^^A,*  ;?^^^^l^^^^'^^ 
/hetorle  eai,  ohjicnre^  MH VAN'S  WOM\NA"UU>%  ^^-^^^^  ^.^^ 
EI^tSCTIOX — JVew    Vork    1/Vttrl^* 
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During  the  pest*twelve  years  of  Republican  control  American 
ship-building  has  made  steady  growth  in  tonnage  and  improTe- 
ment  in  design.  The  closing  fiscal  year  of  President  Roosevelt's 
administration  is  the  banner  ship-building  year  in  American  his- 
tory. Up  to  June  20,  1908,  the  output  was  590,231  gross  tons 
(the  highest  record  in  any  earlier  year  was  583,450  gross  tons), 
and  the  few  remaining  days  of  the  fiscal  year  will  bring  tlie 
aggregate  up  to  600,000  tons.  Of  this  large  output,  however,  no 
vessels  were  built  exclusively  for  the  foreign  trade.  Were  it 
not  for  the  coasting  trade  policy,  which  reserves  to  American 
vessels  exclusively  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengen 
between  American  ports,  doubtless  domestic  shipyards  would 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  our  seaboard,  and  even 
our  war  vessels  would  have  been  built  abroad,  or  if  at  home,  at 
an  enormous  increase  in  cost.  Every  industrial  factor  and  every 
act  of  Congress  which  tends  to  promote  shipbuilding  fo^tne^ 
cantile  purposes  at  the  same  time  renders  the  United  States 
more  capable  of  producing  its  own  war  vessels,  and  such  legifr 
lation  accordingly  contributes  to  national  defense.  For  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  Republican  policy  of  promoting  ship- 
building at  home  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  every  patriot 
citizen. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  merchant  tonnage  (gross 
register  tons)  under  the  American  flag,  divided  according  to 
the  trade  in  which  engaged,  on  June  30  of  each  year  named,  and 
also  the  gain  or  loss  for  each  period  of  four  fiscal  years,  cov» 
ing  the  four  latest  national  administrations : 

Total  American  merchant  shipping. 


On  June  80— 


1882 
1896 
1900 
1904 
1907 


Foreign 
trade. 


977,624 
829,833 
816,796 
888.628 
861,446 


Coasting 
trade. 


8,700,778 
8.790,296 
4,286,516 
6,836,164 
6,010,658 


Sea 
flsherlea. 


86,624 
83,7S1 
61,628 
67,743 
66,670 


Total 


4,7»4,« 

4,7«,no 

6,164,8Si 
6,291,685 
6.088,791 


Gain  or  loss  in  four  years. 

Foreign 
trade. 

Ck>a8tlng 
trade. 

Sea 

flBberles. 

TotaL 

1893-1896  

1897-1900 

—147,791 

—  13,088 
71,888 

—  27,182 

80,628 

496,220 

1,040,648 

676,494 

—  «,778 
-22,228 

6,216 

—  1,078 

-«1,041 

460!9» 

1901-1904 , . 

M47.fi» 

1905-1907* 

*Gain  or  loss  in  three  years.  The  returns  for  June  80,  1908,  not  yet  com 
pleted,  will  show  a  total  increase  during  the  four  years  of  over  1,100,000  grosi 
tons. 

American  tonnage  built  during  recent  periods  of  four  fiscal 
years,  beginning  June  30th : 

Gross  regifiter 
tons. 

1893-1896,    inclusive    681,532 

1897-1900,    inclusive    1,106,518 

1901-1904,  inclusive 1,767,014 

1905-1908,  inclusive   1,811,624 

Id  1896  the  production  of  f^teel  vessels  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  only  96,331  groRs  tons;  \>y  1^^%  \\> \ffiA  W,T«a.aed  to 
425,000  gross  tons.     Two-th\rda  ot  tke  inftTc\ia."ii\,  XAta^a^^  ^  i^ 
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V. 
types  under  the  American  flag  on  the  sea,  on  the  lakes  and  the 
rivers  of  the  United  States  were  built  during  the  administra- 
tions of  Presidents  McKinley  and  EooseveU.  In  1906  115,500  men 
employed  on  American  steam  vessels,  valued  at  $386,773,000,  were 
paid  $61,265,000  in  wages. 

'  In   1905   50,750   workmen  in  American   shipyards  were   paid 
$29,241,000  in  wages. 

Leflrifllation  for  Seamen. 

The  Eepublican  Party  in  control  of  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive departments  has  steadily  endeavored  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  American  labor  at  sea  as  well  as  American 
labor  on  the  land.  At  the  late  session  Congress,  by  the  act  of 
April  2,  1908,  for  the  first  time  provided  for  Government  deter- 
mination of  the  nimibers  of  th«  crew  of  every  steam  vessel,  pas- 
senger or  freight,  thereby  providing  also  for  the  fixing  of  hours 
of  labor.  It  also  passed  an  act  for  the  regulation  of  seagoing 
barges,  the  most  dangerous  form  of  navigation  on  our  coasts, 
and  thus  both  gave  better  protection  to  the  crews  on  such  vessels 
and  at  the  same  time  took  steps  to  reduce  a  serious  menace  to 
navigation  along  our  coasts. 

More  rigid  inspections  at  home  and  abroad  of  the  seaworthi- 
ness of  vessels  have  been  prescribed  by  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration. As  long  ago  as  1898  a  compulsory  scale  of  pro- 
visions for  seamen  on  American  vessels  was  fixed  by  law  very 
much  superior  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  furnished 
to  seamen  on  other  vessels.  Indeed,  the  standard  of  living  on 
American  ships  thus  provided  has  already  led  other  nations  to 
legislate  yin  the  same  direction,  thus  improving  the  conditions 
of  labor  at  sea  generally.  The  same  act  of  December  21,  1898, 
provided  for  the  prompter  payment  of  wages,  already  much 
higher  on  American  than  on  foreign  ships,  and  for  the  return  of 
wrecked,  sick  or  injured  American  seamen  from  abroad,  or  from 
Alaska,  Porto  Kico,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines  and  the  Canal  Zone, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government.  Forecastle  quarters 
on  American  ships  are  now  equal  to  any  on  foreign  ships  and 
superior  to  most.    Warm  rooms  are  provided  in  cold  weather. 

The  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  the  seaman's  breach  of  a 
civil  contract  has  been  abolished  and  all  forms  of  corporal 
punishment  prohibited  by  heavy  penalties.  Prompt  trials  of  cases 
in  which  a  seaman  is  a  party  are  now  required  by  law. 

Legislative  enactment  and  administrative  effort  have  been 
.  directed  successfully  against  the  crimping  system  by  which  sea- 
men have  been  cheated  of  their  wages.  Abuses  under  the  sys- 
tem of  allotment  of  wages  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
**shanghaiing"  on  American  vessels  has  practically  ceased  since 
'  the  acts  of  1906  and  1907.  Under  these  several  acts  the  Federal 
courts  have  inflicted  heavy  penalties  on  those  engaged  in  de- 
frauding seamen.  Of  the  act  of  1898  the  Supreme  Court  has 
said : 

*'The  story  of  the  wrongs  done  to'  sailors  in  the  larger  ports,  not 
merely  of  this  nation  but  of  the  world.  Is  an  oft- told  tale,  and  many 
have  been  the  efforts  to  protect  them  against  such  wrongs.  One  of  thu 
most  common  means  of  doing  these  wrongs  is  the  advancement  of  wages 
Bad  men  lure  them  into  haunts  of  vice,  advance  a  little  money  to  con- 
tinue their  dissipation,  and  having  thus  acquired  a  partial  control  and 
by  liquor  dulled  their  faculties,  place  them  on  board  the  vessel  just 
ready  to  sail  and  most  ready  to  return  the  advances.  When  once  on 
shipboard  and  the  ship  at  sea,  the  sailor  is  powerless  and  no  relief 
Is  availing.  It  was  In  order  to  stop  this  evil,  to  protect  the  sailor,  and 
not  to  restrict  him  of  his  liberty,  that  this  statute  was  passed.  And 
while  in  some  cases  it  may  operate  harshly,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  seaman  as  a  class  are  preserved  by  such  legislation." 

The  wages  of  seamen  on  American  vessels  are  much  higher 
than  on  foreign  vessels.     Thus  the  average  monthly  wages  paid 
at  Bremen,  the  great  German  seaport,  are  $16,  and  at  Liverpool 
$18  for  seamen  and  $20  for  firemen.     At  New  York  seamen  on 
American  vessels  are  paid  $25  and  firemen  $35  to  $40.'    American 
engineers  and  mates  are  paid  double  the  oorresporiding  British 
wages.    The  American  S.  S.  "St.  Louis'*  (11,629  ^a'c>^^  \JC^aJ&^  \vsva  v^. 
monthly   pay   roll   of  $11,300   for   S^O    lYiew;   \.\ve^  \^T\\^si^cv  ^.  '^. 
"Oceanic'"   (17,274  gross  tons)   pays  $93Si\  \.o  ^^1   TCk^^^  "a.^^  ^^^ 
Oerman  S.  S.  '^Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grossed'    i^\^,^^%  ^o^-^  \*>ta>| 
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pays  monthly  only  $7,715  to  500  men.  Thus  indirectly  thf 
American  system,  which  contrilnites  toward  hig-her  wages  in 
American  industries  on  shore,  canses  also  ii-gher  wages  on  ship- 
board. 

The  iililppliiK  Huentioii. 

In  volume,  merchant  shipping  under  the  American  flajf  ia 
surpassed  only  by  merchant  shipping  under  the  British  flag.  lu 
its  ty]>es  and  uses,  however,  our  shipping'  ditt'ers  radicallj 
from  the  shipping  of  other  maritime  nations.  It  is  almost  whollr 
devoted  to  d(miestic  transportation,  and  relatively  is  far  below 
our  strength  as  a  naval  power. 

By  comparison  with  our  rank  in  anj-  other  of  the  greai 
divisions  of  industrial  and  commercial  endeavor,  the  position  of 
the  TTnited  States  as  an  ocean-oarrying  power  is  insignificant.  It 
is  humble  by  comparison  with  the  commercial  sea  power  of  other 
leading  nations,  with  which  in  nearly  every  other  respect  we  aw 
classed.  Even  in  the  'discharge  of  ordinary  functions  of  govern- 
ment we  have  put  ourselves  imder  the  protection  of  foreign  flag!). 
Over  a  year  ago  it  Iweame  necessary  to  dispatch  a  small  force  of 
American  troops  to  Cuba ;  they  were  sent  under  the  Britifili 
flag.  Not  one  American  steamship  of  any  kind  now  runs  to  Bra- 
zil, or  Argentina,  or  Chile,  or  Peru.  An  .\nrierican  mail  service  to 
those  southern  countries  is  absolutely  nonexistent.  Not  one 
American  steamship  now  runs  from  either  our  Atlantic  or  our 
Pacific  coast  to  Australasia. 

In  the  performance  of  its  plain  duties  the  Federal  Govermnent 
has  to  resort  to  foreign  agencies  and  foreign  protection.  There  \$ 
not  to-day  another  first-class  power  in  a  similar  position.  There 
is  not  another  which,  if  it  found  itself  in  that  position,  wonid 
allow  such  conditions  to  continue  longer  than  until  by  sufflcient 
expenditure  they  could  he  corrected  in  the  shortest  possihle 
time.  Such  expenditures  would  be  as  clearly  for  public  purposes 
as  appropriations  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Panama  Canal,  or 
the  postal  system. 

From  the  messages  of  their  Presidents  and  the  report-s  of 
their  heads  of  Departments  for  many  years  past  the  American 
])eople  have  become  familiar  with  the  trifling  share  of  An],erican 
vessels  in  our  own  foreign  carrying  trade  and  with  the  fact  that 
an  American  steamship  is  almost  never  seen  in  the  world's  sea- 
ports outside  of  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Last 
year,  for  example,  only  10.6  per  cent,  of  our  combined  exports  and 
imports  were  carried  in  American  ships;  our  vessels  registered 
for  foreign  trade  aggregated  only  871,146  gross  tons,  a  flert 
equaled  in  tonnage  and  greatly  exceeded  in  efllciency  by  the 
fleiet  of  one  foreign  shipping  corporation,  while  any  one  of  8C\*e- 
ral  foreign  corporations  owns  more  ocean-going  steam  ton- 
nage than  the  entire  amount  of  such  tonnagfe  registered' under 
the  American  flag. 

MeKtnley,    Roonevelf,    and    Taft    on    Shipplnic. 

The  best  means  of  restoring  the  American  merchant  marine 
to  its  former  prominence  in  foreign  trade  has  been  the  subject  of 
careful  invef?tigation  by  the  leading  men  of  the  Republican  party 
during  the  past  twelve  years.  In  his  annual  message  of  December 
3,  1900,  President  McKinley  said : 

Foreign  ships  should  carry  the  least,  not  the  greatest  part  of  Ameri- 
can trade.  The  remarkable  growth  of  the  steel  industries,  the  progrem 
of  shipbuilding  for  the  domestic  trade,  and  our  steadily  maintained  ex- 
penditures for  the  Navy  have  created  an  opportunity  to  place  the  United 
States  in  the  first  rank  of  commercial  maritime  powers. 

Besides  realizing  a  proper  national  aspiration  this  will  mean  the 
establishment  and  a  healthy  growth  along  all  our  coasts  of  a  distinctirc  i 
national  industry,  expanding  the  field  for  the  profitable  employment  of 
labor  and  capital.  It  will  increase  the  transportation  facilities  and  reduce 
freight  charges  on  the  vast  volume  of  products  brought  from  the  interior 
to  the  seaboard  for  export,  and  will  strengthen  an  arm  of  the  national 
defense  upon  which  the  founders  of  the  Government  and  their  succesnorr 
have  relied 

Every   constructive   measure   on    the   subject   brought   before 
Congress  has  l)ecn    Republican   in   origin  and  principle,  and  ha* 
encountered  unbroken  DemocratU*  oV>MTvu't\on,  save   in   one  In-    ; 
stance  when  a  Democratic  Senator  awd  \nn'o  TNctivwiT«uVvs.  "^^te-    ' 
aentatives  patriotically  jt)inea  \v*\t\\  t\ve  m«i. V^t \\>j ,    A\.  \&  >i>ci\n^ 
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moral  certainty  that,  as  in  moKt  other  matters,  no  constructive 
leg'inlation  to  advance  our  maritime  interests  is  to  be  expected 
from  a  Democratic  administration  or  a  Democratic  House  of 
Sepreifentatives. 

In   his   first  annual   report  as   Secretary   of  Commerce    and 
Hiabor,  in  1903,  Secretary  Cortelyou   recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Merchant  Marine  Commission,  and  President   Koose- 
"velt  in  his  message  to  Congress  the  same  year  strongly  urged 
"^lie  appointment  of  such  a  Commission.     Accordingly,  Congress, 
in  the  early  part  of  1904,  created  a  Merchant  Marine  Commission 
of  five  Senators  and  five  Representatives,  who  made  an  exhaustive 
investigation  into  shipping.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation  after 
favorable  action  in  the  Senate  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
House  also  passed  on  March  1,  1907,  a  bill  providing  for  increased 
American   ocean   mail   facilities   which   incidentally   would   have 
benefited  Amei^ican  shipbuilding  with  its  almost  infinite  subsidi- 
ary interests,  would  have  improved  our  means  of  ocean  trans- 
portation, and  would  have  developed  a  merchant  fleet  auxiliary 
to  the  Navy.    By  the  usual  Denioc»ratic  tactics  this  bill  was  fili- 
bustered to  death  on  March  3  and  4,  1907,  in  the  Senate  by  two 
Democratic  Senators  who  had  been  recently  rejected  by  their 
own  States. 

At  the  session  of  Congress  just  closed  the  Senate  passed  a 
bill  to  improve  our  mail  service  with  South  America,  the  Philip- 
pines, Asia  and  Australia  in  exact  accord  with  the  recommenda-< 
tion  and  argument  in  President  Roosevelt's  message  of  December 
3.  1907.  That  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Post-OfHces  and  Post-Roads  and  will  be  considered  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  The  bill  was  also  passed  by  the  Senate  as 
part  of  the  Post-Oflfice  Appropriation  bill,  but  in  this  shape  lacked 
eight  votes  of  approval  by  the  House.  President  Roosevelt's 
recommendation  and  argument  of  December  3,  1907,  follows  : 

The  time  has  come,  in  my  judgmtnt,  to  set  to  work  seriously  to  make 
our  ocean  mail  service  correspond  more  closely  with  our  recent  commercial 
and  political  development.  A  beginning  was  made  by  the  ocean  mail  aci 
of  March  31,  ISdl,  but  even  at  that  time  the  act  was  known  to  be  in- 
adequate in  various  particulars.  Since  that  time  events  have  moved 
rapidly  in  our  history.  We  have  acquired  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and 
lesser  islands  in  the  Pacific.  We  are  steadily  prosecuting  the  great  work 
of  uniting  at  the  Isthmus  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  To 
a  greater  extent  than  seemed  probable  even  a  dozen  years  ago,  we  may 
look  to  an  American  future  on  the  sea  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  tho 
past.  As  the  first  step  in  that  direction,  and  the  step  most  feasible  at 
the  present  time.  I  recommend  the  extension  of  the  ocean  mail  act  of  1891. 
That  act.  has  stood  for  some  years  free  from  successful  criticism  of  its 
principle  and  purpose.  It  was  ba.sed  on  theories  of  the  obligations  of  a 
great  maritime  nation,  undisputed  in  our  own  land  and  followed  by  other 
nation  since  the  beginning  of  steam  navigation.  Brlefiy  those  theories 
are,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  flrst-class  power  so  far  as  practicable, 
to  carry  its  ocean  mails  under  its  own  flag:  that  the  fast  ocean  steam- 
ships and  their  crews,  required  for  such  mail  service,  are  valuable  aux- 
iliaries to  the  sea  power  of  a  nation.  Furthermore,  the  construction  of 
such  steamships  insures  the  maintenance  in  an  efficient  condition  of  the 
shipyards  in  which  our  battleshlpK  must  be  built. 

The  expenditure  of  public  money  for  the  performance  of  such  neces- 
sary functions  of  government  is  certainly  warranted,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  the  incidental  benefits  of  our  foreign  commerce,  to  the 
shipbuilding  Industry,  and  to  ship  owning  and  navigation  which  will  ac- 
company the  discharge  of  these  urgent  public  duties,  though  they,  too, 
should  have  weight. 

In  an  address  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  on  March  23,  1908,  Secretary  Taft  said : 

I  cannot  understand  any  difference  in  principle  between  government 
assistance  to  our  merchant  marine  and  our  protective  tariff  system,  our 
system  of  improvement  of  internal  waterways,  or  any  other  method  by 
Which  the  general  welfare  is  promoted  through  the  government's  assist- 
ance of  particular  industries,  in  which  all  may  engage.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  mail  subsidy  bill  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  direct  lines  between 
New  York  and  South  America  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Japan,  China  and  the  Philippines  on  the  other,  and  that  it  may 
be  the  means  of  pointing  out  how  a  wider  system  of  maintenance  of  the 
marine  may  be  inaugurated  in  the  public  interest. 

We    are    expending    from    $id()0. 000,000    to    $250,000,000    to    build    a 
canal    across    the    Isthmus    of   Panama.     Can    it   be    that   this    canal    is   to 
be  built  solely  for  vessels  of  other  countries  than   the  United  States?     Ia 
It  true  that  the  fiag  of  the  United  States  will  fiy  over  but  few  merchantmen 
passing   through   this  great   conquest   of   nature?     The   work   on   the    canal 
is  going  on.    The  dirt  is  flying  at  the  rate  now  of  upward  of  two  and  one-half 
million   cubic   yard.s   a   month.     We   have   every   hope   that   six   years   from 
next   July   our   battle   fleet    may    be    able   to   aHC.evxA  WvTowfL"^  \>i\e^,  \c»c?».'e.   Vck 
the    new-made   Jake   and   to   descend   on    the    otYver    ¥.\(Ve   VXvtowi^Xv   \>Rft  XoOiw^ 
to  the  «ea.     Ought   we  not  in  the  six  years  v/\iVc^  We.  \>eX^e%Tv  \^\fe  ^x^^^xvv 
and  the  completion  nf  iho  canai  to  adopt   .\  poWcy  v*Yv\e\\  v^Yv^W  ¥\n«?  w?"  ^Jt^" 
ehant   marine    to   Justify    our    expondinR    th\K    enormous    *mtj\  ol   xass^^i 
commercial  as  well  as  naval  and  war  tstralcgVc  groxiwOLv^l 
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Trade  i^lth   South   Ainerlc*. 

Secretary  Root,  after  his  visit  to  South  America  and  Mexko, 
which  opened  a  new  era  of  Pan-American  coniity,  brinefng  m 
in  closer  touch  with  our  sister  American  Republics,  saiu  at  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress  at  Kansas  City,  on  No- 
vember 20,  1906 : 

It.ia  absolutely  essential  that  the  means  of  communication  betma 
North  and  South  America  should  be  Improved  and   inoreasad. 

This,  underlies  all  other  considerations  and  it  applies  both  to  tki 
mail,  the  passenger,  and  the  freight  services.  Between  all  the  prlndpil 
South  American  ports  and  England,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  liMi 
of  swift  and  commodious  steamers  ply  regularly.  There  are  five  nI- 
sidizcd  first-class  mail  and  passengei;  lines  plying  between  Buenos  Ajm 
and  Europe ;  there  is  no  such  line  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Unltii 
States.  No  American  steamships  run  to  any  South  American  port  bejoai 
the  Caribbean. 

The  mails  between  South  America  and  Europe  are  swift,  regular,  ill 
certain ;  between  South  America  and  the  United  States  tbey  are  slow,  i^ 
regular,  and  uncertain.  Six  weeks  is  not  an  uncommon  time  for  a  letter 
to  take  between  Buenos  Ayres  or  Valparaiso  and  New  York.  The  nur 
chant  who  wishes  to  order  American  goods  cannot  know  when  his  orte 
will  be  received  or  when  it  will  be  filled.  The  freight  charges  betvM 
the  South  American  cities  and  American  cities  are  generally  and  nb- 
stantially  higher  than  between  the  same  cities  and  Biirope.  At  mu] 
points  the  delivery  of  freight  is  >  uncertain  and  its  condition  upon  arrlnl 
doubtful.  The  passenger  accommodations  are  such  as  to  make  a  Jounie; 
to  the  United  States  a  trial  to  be  endured,  and  a  journey  to  Europe  i 
pleasure  to  be  enjoyed.  The  best  way  to  travel  between  the  United  SUta 
and  both  the  west  and  the  east  coast  of  South  America  Is  to  go  by  viy 
of  Europe,  crossing  the  Atlantic  twice.  It  is  impossible  that  trade  should 
prosper  or  intercourse  increase  or  mutual  knowledge  grow  to  any  great 
degree  under  such  circumstances. 

We  are  a  nation  of  maritime  traditions  and  facility ;  we  are  a  natim 
of  constructive  capacity,  competent  to  build  ships ;  we  are  eminent  if  not 
pre-eminent,  in  the  construction  of  machinery;  we  have  abimdant  capitil 
seeking  investment ;  we  have  courage  and  enterprise  shrinking  ttom  no 
competition  in  any  field  which  we  choose  to  enter.  Why,  then,  have  n 
retired  froiA'  this  field  1b  which  we  were  once  conspiciously  successful? 

I  think  the  answer  Is  twofold : 

1.  The  higher  wages  and  the  greater  cost  of  maintenance  of  Amerleu 
officers  and  crews  make  It  Impossible  to  compete  on  equal  terms  witt 
foreign  ships.  The  scale  of  living  and  the  scale  of  pay  of  Amerieto 
sailors  are  fired  by  the  standard  of  wages  and  of  living  In  the  United 
States,  and  those  are  maintained  at  a  high  level  by  the  protectiye  tarllt 
The  moment  Ihe  American  passes  the  limits  of  his  country  and  engigei 
In  ocean  transportation  he  comes  into  competition  with  the  lower  fbreiga 
scale  of  wages  and  living. 

2.  The  principal  maritime  nations  of  the  world,  anxious  to  develop 
their  trade,  to  promote  their  shipbuilding  industry,  to  have  at  hand  trani- 
ports  and  auxiliary  cruisers  in  case  of  war,  are  fostering  their  stesnulUp 
lines  by  the  payment  of  subsidies.  England  is  paying  to  her  steanuhip 
lines  between  six  and  seven  million  dollars  a  year.  It  is  estimated  tint 
since  1840  she  has  paid  to  them  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three 
hundred  millions.  The  enormous  development  of  her  commerce,  her  pre- 
ponderant share  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  and  her  shipyards 
crowded  with  construction  orders  from  every  part  of  the  earth  indicate 
the   success  of   her  policy. 

Against  fhese  advantages  to  his  competitor  the  American  shipowner 
has  to  contend ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  subsidized  ship  can  afford  to 
carry  freight  at  cost  for  a  long  period  to  drive  him  out  of  business. 

Plainly  these  disadvantages  created  by  governmental  action  can  be 
neutralized  only  by  governmental  action,  and  should  be  neutralized  by 
such  action. 

What  action  ought  our  Government  take  for  the  accomplishment  ot 
this  just  purpose?     Three  kinds  of  action  have  been   advocated: 

1.  A  law  providing  for  free  ships — that  is,  permitting  Americans  to 
buy  ships  In  other  countries  and  bring  them  under  the  American  flag. 

2.  It  has  been  proposed  to  establish  a  discriminating  tariff  duty  In 
favor  of  goods  imported  in  American  ships— that  is  to  say,  to  impose  higher 
duties  upon  goods  imported  in  foreign  ships  than  ara  Imposed  on  goods 
imported  in  American  ships.  We  tried  that  once  many  years  ago  and  have 
abandoned  it.  In  its  place  we  have  entered  Into  treaties  of  commerce 
and  navigation  with  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  expressly 
agreeing  that  no  such  discrimination  shall  be  made  between  tlielr  vessels 
and  ours.  To  sweep  away  all  those  treaties  and  enter  upon  a  war  ot  com- 
mercial retaliation  and  reprisal  for  the  sake  of  accomplishing  Indirectly 
what  can  be  done  directly  should  not  be  seriously  considered. 

3.  There  remains  the  third  and  obvious  method — of  neutralizing  the 
artificial  disadvantages  imposed  upon  American  shipping  through  the  actioo 
of  our  own  Government  and  foreign  governments  by  an  equivalent  ad- 
vantage in  the  form  of  subsidy  or  subvention.  In  my  opinion  this  is  what 
should  be  done ;  it  is  the  sensible  and  fair  thing  to  do.  It  is  what  most 
be  done  if  we  would  have  a  revival  of  our  shipping  and  the  desired 
development  of  our  foreign  trade.  We  cannot  repeal  the  protective  tariff; 
no  political  party  dreams  of  repealing  it;  we  do  not  wish  to  lower  the 
standard  of  American  living  or  American  wages.  We  should  give  back 
to  the  shipowner  what  we  take  away  from  him  for  the  purpoee  of  main- 
taining that  standard ;  and  unless  we  do  give  it  back  we  shall  continae 
to  go  without  ships. 

8ucb   subventions   should  not  be  g\tlA.    Tbe^  vrould  be  at  once  com- 

pensatlon   tor  injuries  inflicted  upon   AmetVcaxv  «\i\^^\TifL  'NsT   K3a«t\oKa  law* 

Hnd  the  consideration  for  beneflta  receVveA  by  \.be  ^);io\A  Km«c\<^«LTi  ^omi^Nftr- 

not    the   shippers   or    the    shipbuWders   or   tbe    ?\a.V\«^Ti^  tlW«^.  \tv\\.  \»^    ^^-^jj^ 

manutRcturer,  every  miner,  every  tarmer,  every  mwcti«ta  v»^^«%  'vttMs^t^^ 

depends    upon    a  market  for  his  producla. 
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J  Foreign   Steamslilp  Trusts. 

The  trust  question  has  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
JUnerican  people  during  the  past  few  years.  An  American  trust 
can  be  dealt  with  through  the  instrumentality  of  American  laws> 
but  a  foreign  trust  is  beyond  our  reach.  That  the  commerce  of 
South  America  is  dominated  by  a  foreign  steamship  trust  is  well 
known — ^a  trust  that  can  give  rebates  at  pleasure,  and  that 
can  and  does  lower  and  increase  prices  according  to  circum- 
stances. So  far  as  steamships  are  concerned  this  important 
American  trade  is  now,  and  for  several  years  has  been,  monopo- 
lized by  a  foreign  shipping  trust  or  combination,  whose  weapons 
are  rebates,  discriminations,  and  boycotting,  and  whose  policies 
are  dictated  from  Liverpool  and  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Anderson,  the  present  consul-general  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
says  of  the  foreign  steamship  combination : 

Merchants  complain  that  the  high  freight  rates  obtaining  on  goods 
trouA  the  United  States  to  Brazil  generally  continue  to  act  as  a  deter- 
rent to  trade  in  general.  The  conference  rates  (the  conference  is  the 
Buropean  steamship  trust)  on  goods  from  the  United  States  to  this 
part  of  South  America  are  nearly  twice  as  high  as  freight  rates  from 
Asiatic  ports  to  the  United  States. 

Ambassador  Qriscom,  at  £io  de  Janeiro,  said  in  a  report  of 
October  1,  1906 : 

The  English  company  of  Lamport  &  Holt  haye  ,been  running  a  monthly 
service  (between  Rio  and  New  York)  with  a  practical  monopoly,  and 
without  competition  the  freights  have  been  prohibitive.  It  is  hoped 
that  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  era,  more  favorable  to  merchants  who 
may  desire  to  reach  out  for  trade  with  Brazil.  The  crying  need  jof 
our  relations  with  Brazil  is  better  steamship  communication.  Inquiry 
among  our  leading  financiers  and  .merchants  Indicates  that  encouragement 
by  our  National  Government  in  the  form  of  a  small  postal  or  other 
subvention  would  quickly  bring  about  the-  establishment  of  a  good  line 
of  American  steamers  between  New  York  and  Rio.  Given  a  few  facilities 
our  trade  with  Brazil  must  Inevitably  go  ahead  with  leaps  and  bounds. 

Ck>nsul-General  Anderson  has  this  to  say  on  the  subject: 

High  freight  rates  shut  American  exporters  out  of  markets  which 
otherwise  they  might  have.  Low  freight  rates,  for  instance,  would  enable 
American  millers  to  ship  American  flour  to  ports  in  Brazil  far  south  of 
their  present  limit.  Freight  rates  from  New  York  to  Brazil  similar  to 
those  obtaining  between  New  York  and  the  Far  Bast  would  mean  largely 
increased  sales  of  American  flour.  What  is  true  of  flour  is  true  of  other 
things.  The  rebate  system  adopted*  by  the  shipping  combine  also  works 
directly  and  materially  against  small  shippers,  among  the  latter  being 
most  American  exporters  selling  to  the  Brazilian  trade. 

One  or  more  strong  American  steamship  lines,  sufficiently 
compensated  by  the  Government  for  the  carriage  of  our  mails, 
will  effectually  thwart  the  schemes  of  this  now  all-powerful 
foreign  steamship  trust,  and  secure  competition  in  the  trade 
with  South  America. 

Pendliiflr  Republican  Propositions. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Republican  shipping  project  now  before 
Congress  is  based  on  these  considerations : 

(a)  Profits  of  ocean  mail  service  to  be  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  that  service. 

(b)  Improvements  to  be  made  where  qiost  needed. 

(c)  Expenses  for  the  whole  ocean  mail  service  not  to  exceed 
receipts  in  any  one  year. 

(d)  American  mail  steamships  to  be  employed  if  possible  in 
extending  and  improving  the  service. 

(e)  Export  trade  to  be  extended. 

(f)  Facilities  for  buyers  and  sellers  to  make  the  voyage 
comfortably  between  the  United  States,  South  America,  and 
Australia. 

(g)  Shipbuilding  to  be  encouraged. 

(h)  Auxiliary  naval  strength  to  be  increased. 
With  an  initial  cost  of  less  than  $1,500,000  the  project  con- 
templates with  27  fast  steamships  (involving  an  expenditure  by 
shipowners  in  American  shipyards  of  over  $30,000,000  for  Ameri- 
can labor  and  its  products)  a  fortnightly  service  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  to  Buenos  Ay  res ;  to  Manila  over  two  routes  across 
the  Pacific,  one  via  Hawaii,  one  direct,  and  a  service  onc^  iw 
three  weeks  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  \\\stTaAasva.,  \>cv^  ^^r^^^"^* 
mate  length  of  each  route  outward  awcV  \\\e  ccvTc\\>eT\s>^\Ac»Ti  Xa  >a^ 

/mid  for,  twenty-six  voyages  in  a  yeixr    ^ot  lo  N.w^X.vaXv^.'^va.  ^S-^ga: 

teen  voyages,  as  follows : 
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and 


Atlantic  or  Gulf  coagt  to  Rfo  de  Janeiro.... 

Atlantic  or  Gulf  coant  to  Buenos  Ayres 

Pacific  coaHt  via  Hawaii  to  Japan,  Cliina 

the  Philippines _ 

Pacific  coast  direct  to  Japan,   China,   and   the 

Philippines 

Pacific  coast  via  Hawaii  to  Australasia 


Total — I    3,830,320 


Nauti- 
cal 
mlle^. 


Yearly    ,Nomi« 
com  pen-       of 
satlon. 


.  6,000 
0,000 

7,800 

6,500 
7.300  ! 


$)06,000 
717.000 

932,880 

777,400  , 
001.440  ; 


1 


This  estimate  is  for  the  maximum  amounts  which  could  be  paid 
in  any  instance.  The  actual  bids  of  steamship  companies  might 
lt)e  for  smaller  amounts  and  would  be  sure  to  be  for  smaller 
amounts  if  there  were  several  bidders.  Moreover,  the  Postmaster 
(ienerai  in  his  discretion  might  decline  to  pay  more  than  $3  per 
mile  if  he  believed  that  this  rate  was  sufficient  compensation  to 
secure  a  service. 

Foreign  Sabsidies. 

Other  nations  for  military,  mail,  and  commercial  purposa 
deem  it  important  to  promote  their  national  shipping  in  forei;fn 
trade  by  national  assistance.  The  annual  grants  for  these  pur- 
poses at  the  present  time  by  the  principal  nations  are  substan- 
tially as  follows : 

Subsidies  to  shipping. 


Country . 


MaU. 


General. 


ToUl. 


AuBtrla-Hungary 

Denmark 

Prance  

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Italy  

Japan 

Netherlandg 

Norway  

Portugal 

Buflgia 

Spain 

Sweden  _. 


11,288,201 

82,455 

5,019,703 

1,825,651 

5,201,068 

1,757,812 

3,417,042 

367,468 

48,3^ 

63.300 


$656,270 


3,628,720 


1,629,927 
81.849 


1,312,200 
1,061,630 
2.718,461 

iiclois' 

1^595^701" 


Total 20,785,814 


11,08  (.013 


9i.im.in 

1,8».61 

2,81i».tSl 

6.18S.307 

337.4« 

ISi.W 

6S.» 

l.yW.TM 

l,e29.8C 

81,819 


31,809,ff7 


i^uhfiUlics   and  paymcntH  for  the  ocean  mail  service   of  (ircut 

liritain  and  the  United  States  from  1870  to  1907. 

[Compllei!  from  official  bources.] 


Year. 


Mall  pavnitintB. 


1870 

1875 

18S0 

lim'i  - 

1886      -  - 

1887 

1888    

1881)  - 

185)0  - 

1891 

18»2 ' 

mvA ; 

1894 

18J)5    1 

1896 — -' 

1H')7    ' 

1898        1 

IK'n 1 

1»00    

1901  _ -J 

1902 

IfJO'i                  > 

1904 , 

ifm 

irm  __ 

IU07 

United  States. 


To  foreign 

fiteiiiiitira. 


|StS,M4 
290,283 
IfllpftaO 
28£,855 
2m, AW 
335,016 
;J7fl,fi2S 
iiO?i,673 

171,748.95 
40*1.  ew.  87 
4«l,9=>fl.S7 
42tJ,tt5a.a7 

3l)«,fl70.1S 

437,S%.CO 

4JJ7 ,038.21 

51^,954 

57S,afl6 

>50Jflfi 

5tfr,9iQ 


1*otal 

njnoQ&t 

paid. 


B76.6M 

mi  Mi 
412.07^ 

St5.J01 
5tO,6T7 
500,765 

7a8.sa?.5i 

1,141,608.69 
1,17^,400.00 

1,422,372.515 
1,691, 344. 4<( 
t.478,0e9JL 

1.7ig,01( 

"t^sKi  ,ffra.oo 
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The  figures  above  for  British  mail  and  admiralty  subsidies 
tor  the  year  1907  do  not  include  the  new  admiralty  subi^idy  of 
9729,000  41  yecir  whirh  is  now  being  paid  to  the  Cunard  Coinpany 
vnder  a  :J()-^\'ear  contract  by  whieh  the  British  GfivcrnmeDt  ad- 
vanced $13,000,000  to  the  coinpany  at  2%  per  cent  Interest,  iii  fact 
giving  to  that  company  the  two  finest  ships  ever  constructed  in 
£ngland,  the  "Lufjitania"  and  the  "Mauretaniaj"  it  the  company 
Vvotdd  operute  them  to  carry  the  mail^  and  hold  th^m  in  reserve 
for  military  purposes,  each  steamer  capable  of  carrying  10,000 
solditfrH  armed  and  equipped. 

Xeith^>r  do  these  figures  include  the  sum  of  approximately 
$1,250,000  ^viiich  England  htiH  spent  annually  for  some  years  upon 
picked  sailors  on  her  merchant  vessels  to  train  them  for  service 
on  her  battleships  should  ocasion  arise  and  to  retain  them  for  the 
purpose. 


Value  of  foreign  carrying  trade  of  the  United  States  in  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  vessels,  etc, — Total  United  States  imports  and 
Exports. 

[From  the  Statistical  Abstract.] 


JUUB 


ISSO. 
1906. 


vm.. 


1B7B_. 

ten.. 

1STU_. 
]SS1.. 

i8sa_. 

1SS3.. 

1S«4_ 

18B7., 

l«!t;l_ 
]H%. 

iasi>. 


By  sea. 


In  Amer- 

tOUD 

vestieifi. 


Dollars. 
5UT,:!17,"57 

241,872*471 
lfl7,4(M,^7t? 
SS7,E{S4,^1 

2U7,y«*i.^?a 

a*0,Wfit),77'2 
3fi3,«e4.17Z 

3H.ieW.7irj 

aii,076an 
He.egQ,2Bi 

37a,oi6,flua 

25S,3*fl,777 
l'iO.SB5,47fi 
a37,32»,74& 

1&7 ,349,5031 
1&4,366,74« 
100,RB7,^73 
£09, 805, 108 
209,461,08(1 

220,173 ,7  ^Cj 
lS3(7,70'j,S(>7 
lfl5»2flS,21(l 
170,J5O7,l!Mi 
187,«>l,82i: 
1^,075.27; 
Iftl  ,,^2H,0i; 

lao.flia.sofl 

106,084,  ]S1£ 

1S5,811),EW7 

220,785,1151 
290*^7,S)44) 

aiS,331,0-i6 


Id  foreign 
vesselM. 


Dollars. 

2)5,040,703 

203,478.278 

218,015,296 

^13,050,031 

485,793, 54» 

437,010,124 

&i5,226,6Jl 

i>31,330,403 

550,081,074 

586,492,012 

638,927,188 

755,822.576 

S:W,S46,36i 

EW6,722,0ol 

^39,206,100 

!^S4,788,')17 

813.351,987 

859,920,530 

W76,9i)l,12« 

!J11,269,232 

1,224,265,431 

U2«9,002,98:< 

1,^12,978,769 

1»258,506,924 

1427,798,199 

1, 079,518, 56,'i 

1,073,911,113 

1,185,194,508 

1.174,a«)7,321 

l,217,063,5tl 

1,371,116,741 

1,150,081,087 

1.544,559,651 

1,428,316,568 

1,273,022,456 

1,335,896,192 

1,377,978,521 

1,525,753,766 

UM2,492.479 

1,nW.263,857 

l,f^W,444,424 

US}74,.53rt,796 

l,fi  19,029, 314 

2,026,106,388 

2,1501,203,514 

2.103,201,46i 

2,367,667.351 

2,034,296.291 

I 


Total. 


Dollars 

76^,288,550 

584.995,006 

435,710,714 

584,928,502 

660,855,034 

601,412,996 

1.010,938,552 

879,165.307 

818,527,647 

876,418,784 

991,896, 

1.109,486.748 

1,181,677,463 

1,313,029,243 

1,289,658,100 

I, 19J, 016,309 

1,124,431,158 

1,176, 580, 8r 

1,  UK), 012, 035 
1,183,284,924 
1,482,612,011 
1,519,589,453 
1,440,208,514 
1,498,927,921 
1,361,497,231 
1,274,381,309 
1,271,260,616 
1,-359,551,254 
1,365,554,794 
1,420.868.649 
1,573,587,830 
1,656,510,812 
1,784, 733, :M} 
1,626, 082 ,07r. 
1,468,290,672 
1,450.403,388 
l,Fkii,0fl5,4Q6 
1,711.829,013 
l,n:i,«20,41)0 
|.8r)fi,H7fl,0fla 
■iJ>HU,i>28,Slfl 
CJ51,SJ3:i,4ll 
^,101,810,301 
2,240,801,430 

^,HO»,!*0>,40(1 

2.  rW).  014, .553? 
S,  00-^.027, 317 


Per  cent 
111  Ameri- 
can 
vessels. 


I 


66.5 
65.2 
50. 
41.4 
27.5 
27.7 
32.2 
S3.9 
35.1 
33.2 
35.6 
31.9 
29.2 
26.4 
27.2 
26.2 
27.7 
26.9 
26.3 
23. 
17.1 
16.5 
15.8 
16. 
17.2 
15.3 
15.5 
14.3 
14. 
14.8 
12.9 
12.5 
12.3 
12.2 
13.3 
11.7 
12. 
IK 
9.3 
B.a 
9.3 
H.2 
8.8 
0.1 
10.3 
12.1 
12.0 

lO.e 


By  laud 
veliic  68. 


Dollars. 


,985.510 
650.770 
,809.978 
022,540 
,388.2a> 
473,151 
,464,810 
477,364 
,123,685 
,981,393 
,452,521 
,973,317 
,092,892 
714,068 
,382,757 
,700,350 
,9.51, 7-25 
356,827 
,664.878 
571,263 
856,194 
947,221 
,984,041 
844,522 
101,742 
fliHl.^Ol 
894, U15 
7U,488 
a95,72S 
805,050 
001,745 
.lf)t.0l8 
05fl,49fl 
970.000 

,412,897 


Total  by 

land 
and  sea. 


D  ;ilars. 

762.*288.560 

584.995.066 

485.710.714 

584.928.502 

669.855,034 

004.412,996 

1.010,938.552 

879.165.307 

848..527,a47 

876,448,784 

991,896.889 

1,132,472.258 

1,212,828,283 

1,310,8J9,221 

1,312.680,640 

1,219,434,514 

1,142,904,312 

1.194,045,627 

1,210,519.399 

1,202,708,600 

1,503,598,404 

1,645,011.974 

1.475,181,831 

1,547,020,316 

1,406,211,302 

1,319,717.064 

1,311, 960. J66 

1,408,502,979 

1,419,911,021 

1,487,533,027 

1,617,139,0)3 

1,720,397,006 

1,857  ,(}80. 610 

1,714,066.116 

1,547,135,194 

1,53),  506, 180 

1.0i.t2,3Sl,#ia 

1,815,723,908 

1.817»53l,fl9* 

1,021, 171, 7»1 

2. 244, 431, aw 

2,3lO,S^37,15^ 

y<285,{J^0,3i6 

3.445,300, 910 

2,4ai,9U,64S 

2,033,071,737 

2,970,428,946 

3, 315 « 272 ,50(1 


A  AKtlon   11k<>   tbnt   wf  ttke   UnUf^di    !44Ate«,  with  vtslitT'  mil- 
lions  of  ii«ople,  Willi   renourceii   anexAitipled  in  the  bliiory   *> 
Hmc  world,   wltli    lf]e»lfi    rh    IiIkU    hh  thoni^   of   nuy   nation,   wtifa 
the  e*rneat   deiti-i^  to  hiif^^vjI   Ihf   |irlnpl|ile(*   of   lilterir   •"d    « 
popular     KOVPrniuriitt    entinot    ninlntnln    a    ponltlon    of    Initia- 
tion   with    ri^Ajieot    to    th*»    peopleii    of    A\ie    ^ot\«l    ^\*.^^    ^'^'^^ 
rnhmtl   have    thrnmt    nomr   rtf   tlionc'   f»«^tM*\e:*  TtTi«L«T   o^t   ^wft.V««v* 
—Hon.   "Wm.  H.   Taft,   at   Cleveland,   OHlo, 
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0«r  Fmtw«  is  am  tlte  8e«. 

[From  the  spaeoh  of  t\%  Horn.  J.  Sloat  FaM«^tp  of  N«w  York.] 

Ton  will  rem«mb«r  there  are  two  great  A«Mric«n  quaotloiiB  Ml  ii 
ererj   proposition : 

First.     Is  it  right? 

Second.     Will  it  pay? 

The  great  prizes  of  the  future  are  to  be  .won  from  the  watery  not 
from  the  lands.  Our  political  well-being  and  our  social  integri^  and 
health  are  all  wrapped  up  in  developing  a  merchant  navj  large  enougli  to 
carry  our  goods  to  all  the  open  and  opening  markets  of  the  world  is 
times  of  peace,  and  strong  .  enough,  in  cooperation  with  our  Army  aad 
Navy,  to  protect  our  coasts,  as  well  as  our  commerce,  in  times  of  wir. 
This  can  be  done,  as  matters  are  at  present,  only  by  putting  up  our  mib- 
fiidies,  or  putting  down  our  wages  and  reducing  our  scale  of  living,  bet 
the  soale  of  living  will  not  go  backward;  that  is  too  dear  a  price  tA 
pay.  If  war  should  come — whioh  Gtod  forbid — ^and  if  our  Navy  and  our 
Army  should  undertake  to  meet  ideal  conditions  and  strike  the  swiftest 
possible  blow  with  the  greatest  pessible  force,  at  the  greatest  possible 
distance  from  home,  we  should  find  ourselves  utterly  unable  to  meet  con- 
ditions. We  could  \  not  embark  a  single  Army  division  of  20,000  men 
fully  armed  and  fully  equipped  and  prepared  for  any  point,  either  on  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific  coast.  We  could  not  supply  the  auxiliary  transpom 
and  hospital  ships  and  other  necessary  ships  for  the  Navy  alone,  to  si) 
nothing  of  supplying  ships  to  carry  and  provide  for  troops.  We  shoold 
be  reduced  in  spite  of  our  glorious  Navy«  to  the  ridiculous  and  dangerous, 
if  not  the  fatal,  absurdity  of  operating  our  fleet  within  sight  of  shore  and 
waiting  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  enemy  at  the  enemy's  own  pleasure 
and  in  the  enemy's  own  good  way.  Our  trade  rivals  subsidize  and  floailsh. 
We  are  living  on  a  high  plane.  We  could  not  and  would  not  reduce 
the  comforts  in  the  lives  and  homes  of  our  American  working  people, 
either  at  sea  or  on  land,  so  we  must  come  squarely  to  the  line  ud 
give  aid,  and  give  it  quickly,  and  give'  it  abundantly  in  the  form  of 
adequate  subsidies  for  services  rendered  and  to  be  rendered.  We  mim 
give  it  not  because  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  individuals  here  and  there, 
but  in  spite  of  that  fact;  not  because  it  will  increase  the  revenues  of 
corporations  engaged  in  deep-sea  commerce,  but  in  spite  of  that  fact 
We  must  give  it  in  this  way,  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  all  our  citizens ;  because  it  enables  us  in  times  of  peace  to  obtain  ae- 
curity  in  times  of  war;  we  must  do  it  to  insure  the  best  interests  of 
our  future;  we  must  do  it  beoause  it  will  pay  to  do  it  and  because  it 
is  right  to  do  it.  We  must  subsidize  because  it  is  the  only  way ;  because 
we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  call  of  our  manifest  destiny;  became 
we  cannot  shirk  the  burden  put  upon  us  by  circumstances,  and  we  must 
do  it  quickly — before  our  ships  are  all  gone,  and  before  our  sailors  hate 
all  disappeared.  It  is  not  a  question  of  pride;  it  is  not  a  question  of 
pleasure;  between  failure  and  success,  we  must  choose  success;  between 
humiliation  and  victory,  we  must  choose  victory.  We  must  choose  to  meet 
our  rivals  as  gloriously  on  the  seas  as  we  have  ever  met  them  on  llie 
land.  To  maintain  our  merchant  victories  by  land  we  must  arrange  for 
merchant  victories  at  sea. 

From   First   Annual    Report    of   Seoretairr    of   Commerce  and 
Labor,   Hon.  Georgre  B.  Cortelyoa,  1008. 

For  years  the  condition  of  our  shipping  in  foreign  trade  has 
been  a  matter  of  concern  to  public-spirited  Americans.  It  is  vir- 
tually the  only  form  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity  in 
which  the  country  has  not  recently  shown  creditable  growth.  As 
an  industry  it  holds  exceptional  relations  to  Government.  From 
the  nature  of  things,  it  has  been  exposed  in  an  unusual  degree  to 
foreign  competition.  These  and  other  considerations  make  it  a 
fitting  subject  for  our  highest  statesmanship.  Strong  appeals  in 
its  behalf  by  our  Presidents  from  the  time  of  General  Grant 
and  earnest  efforts  more  recently  in  Congress  have,  so  far  brought 
meager  results.  Congress  has  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  foster,  promote  and  develop  our 
shipping  interests.  Commerce  and  labor,  however,  are  not  the 
only  interests  concerned  in  the  hnprovement  of  our  merchant 
shipping.  Recent  legislation  and  administration  have  aimed  to 
render  more  effective  the  militia  of  the  States  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  national  defense.  In  our  pa.st  wars  the  men  and 
ships  of  the  merchant  marine  were  the  reserves  that  put  our 
Navy  on  a  war  footing,  and  under  like  circumstances  they  must 
perform  the  same  service.  Government  nid  to  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, in  its  naval  features,  should  conform  closely  to  our  general 
naval  policy.  The  position  among  nations  now  occupied  by  the 
United  States  warrants  the  maintenance  of  an  ocean  mail  service 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  Germany,  in  order 
that  like  those  countries  we  may  possess  the  best  possible  facili- 
ties of  communication  In  our  dealings  with  distant  quarters  of 
the  world.    'By  the  establiKhTnent  o1  aweVv  «eTvice  other  nations 

have  helped  to   build  up  their   ft\v\\)b\\\\d\Tv|^  m^xxt^xSn^  «i\Sl  \ft 

strengthen  their  position  on  the  sea. 
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Ocean  Mall  Reeeipts  and  Revenues. 

For  some  years  pa4st  the  postage  collected  on  our  foreign 
ocean  mails  has  been  very  much  greater  than  the  expenses  of 
our  foreign  ocean  mail  service.  JFor  the  past  fiscal  year  our 
revenues  (postage)  from  foreign  ocean  mails  were  $6,579,048.48 
and  expenses*  $2,941,816.67,  leaving  an  apparent  surplus  of 
$3,637,226.81.  From  this  surplus  something  (betvi^een  $500,000 
and  $600,000)  should  be  deducted  for  railroad  transportation,  so 
that  the  actual  surplus  was  about  $3,000,000.  It  is  proposed  to 
apply  this  surplus  of  ocean  mail  revenues  to  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  the  ocean  mail  service  in  those  directions  where 
improvement  and  extension  are  most  needed. 


Receipts,  cost  and,  surplus  of  our  foreign  mails. 


Year. 


Receipts. 


Cost. 


Surplus. 


1907—, 
1906— 
1906—. 
1904... 

1908 

1902 

1901 

1900l^ 


$6,579,013.48 
6,008,807.58 
4,711,215.03 
5,095,389.18 
4,991,974.54 
8,737,318.57 
3,005.323.61 
8,467,139.26 


$2,941,816.67 
2,965,624.21 
2.670,798.43 
2,516,053.06 
2,883,588.80 
2,245,625.55 
2,062,537.16 
2,014,537.96 


$3,637,226.81 
8,043,183.32 
2,040,416.60 
2,579,336.12 
2,608,385.71 
1,491,693.02 
942,786.45 
1,452,601.30 


Sl&lp  Materials  Already  Free. 

All  materials  of  every  kind  required  for  the  construction, 
equipment  or  repair  of  vessels  built  in  this  country  for  the  for- 
eign trade  or  for  the  long-voyage  coastwise  trad^  between  our 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaports  are  free  of  duty  under  sections  12 
and  13  of  the  free  list  of  the  Dingley  tariif ,  as  follows : 

Dlngley   Tariff    Free    List. 

Skc.  12.  That  all  materials  of  foreign  production  which  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  construction  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  for 
foreign  account  and  ownership,  or  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  in 
the  foreign  trade,  including  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacitio 
ports  of  the  United  States,  and  all  such  materials  necessary  for  the  build- 
ing of  their  machinery,  and  all  articles  necessary  for  their  outfit  and 
equiptnent,  may  be  imported  in  bond  under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec< 
retary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe ;  and  upon  proof  that  such  materials 
have  befih  used  for  such  purposes  no  duties  shall  be  paid  thereon.  But 
vessels  receiving  the  benefit  of  this  section  shall  not  be  allowed  to  engage 
in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  more  than  two  ^months  in 
any  one  year,  except  upon  the  pajmient  to  the  United  States  of  the  duties 
of  which  a  rebate  is  herein  allowed :  Provided,  That  vessels  built  in  the 
United  States  for  foreign  account  and  ownership  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Seo.  18.  That  all  articles  of  foreign  production  needed  for  the  repaii 
of  Amei'ican  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  including  the  trade  beween 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  may  be  withdrawn 
from  bond^  warehouses  free  of  duty  under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  tne  Treasury  may  prescribe. 

Under  this  law  not  only  steel  plates  and  shapes,  but  articles 
of  equipment  so  elaborate  and  costly  as  ships'  compasses,  have 
been  imported  free  of  duty  for  the  use  of  vessels  built  in  this 
country  for  the  foreign  trade  and  for  the  coastwise  trade  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 


Ocean  Frelarlit«  and  Fares. 

The  total  amount  expended  in  ocean  freights  and  fares  in 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  both 
going  and  Qoming,  is  not  a  matter  of  official  record.  From 
careful  computations  made  by  American  and  foreign  authorities 
it  is  estimated,  however,  that  in  1906  the  fares  paid  by  passen- 
gers to  and  fro  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
amounted  to  $65,000,000 ;  the  cost  of  transporting  the  mails,  both 
going  and  coming,  to  about  $5,000,000,  and  It^v^YiA,^  otv  <2a.^^<c)«^ 
to  $155,000,000,  making  a  grand  total  oi  ^^^^,^^^,^^^« 
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Number  and  net  (Hid  gross  tonnage  of  steam  and  sailing  ves- 
sels of  over  100  tons,  of  the  several  countries  of  the  world,  (w 
recorded  in  Lloyd's  Register  for  1907-8. 


Flag. 


British: 
United  Klngdom- 
Oolontee 


Steam. 


^^^'   GroBBtons. 


Total- 


American  (United  States): 

Sea   

Lake 

Philippine  Islands 


Total- 


Argentine  __ 

Austro-Hungarian  . 

Belgian 

Brazilian   

Chilean 

Danish _ 

Dutch 

French 

Grerman  __ — 

Greek — 

Italian  A : 

Japanese 

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

Russian — 

Spanish 

Swedish  __ 

Turkish :. 

Otlier  countries 


Total 20,746 


8,2»2 
1,219 


312 
131 
283 
87 
501 
455 
809 

1,713 
255 
397 
829 

1.181 
63 
687 
468 
881 
132 
275 


BalL 


Num- 
ber. 


15,930,368 
1,070,771 


1,508,059 

1,618,718 

39,118 


8,160,895       1,981 


1,225 
781 


2,006 


1,905 
47 
29 


105,il6 

677,221 

191,597 

191,088 

107,727 

660,9")5 

776,855 

1,284,868 

3.7(«,700 

421,743 

823,325 

1,068,747 

1,264,002 

62,676 

720,198 

673,301 

686,517 

106,929 

288,913 


33,969,811 


74 

14 

2 

78 

63 

358 

92 

674 

381 

156 

710 

6 

980 

133 

672 

110 

649 

170 

148 


9,457 


Net  tons. 


1,069,900 
250,229 


1,319.829 


1,225,662 

119,045 

6,836 


1,351,088 


27.155 

11,398 

1,118 

19,597 

48,589 

77.635 

36,772 

477,415 

404,862 

44,789 

396,084 

3,219 

654,529 

^38,363 

217,713 

35,448 

191,031 

58.092 

54.825 


6,469,106 


Total 
tannagti 


16.999,868 
1,821,000 


18.820,668 


2.728.711 

1.7»7,7(« 

46,464 


4.511.928 


133,071 

€88,619 

192.715 

210.6S5 

156.816 

728.590 

813.627 

1.761.793 

4.110.562 

460.582 

1,219.409 

1,071,876 

1,918.531 

101.088 

967,911 

708.749 

877,618 

165,021 

343,788 


39,438.917 


Condition  of  American  merchant  marine  1880  to  1901, 


American  vessels. 


Eogaced 

KngBged 

Ju  (jom- 

In  domee- 

tnerceof 

Uc  trade. 

Ureiit 

Laketi. 

Tooa, 

Tool, 

2.715.2^4 

605,102 

2,)jr7,9M 

74^.918 

S,477,B02 

1.063,  SMK 

3,fl7a.aa9 

1.154.370 

3  J70,24S 

14!K.f;32 

3,8-25,^68 

1,361,067 

3jfl7,S4& 

1.227.400 

3,707,774 

1,^41,450 

3,S5S,El3fl 

1,844,  [167 

3,g«3,456 

1,410,102 

*,012.<K» 

i.-iar.iw 

4,015,992 

1,446,H*S 

4.33S,14S 

i^se'^.sa? 

4,63'^OSil 

1,7(11^,  2^Jt 

4,&15,St47 

1.810,511 

5.ll*P,5eo 

l.no^,af)S 

5,392,767 

a,oi?i,>!Oti 

5.5og,uao 

2,002.147 

terea  tOD- 

or  vessels 
I  pasKlmt 
'  tbt-ougli 


Mflrle 
CflpEiaL 


S,735,I83 

0,037. 6 J8 


2,231, iya 

2,439.741 


Reglstcrerl 

1,7S4.800 
3,i«fi,037 
&.1^.43& 
S.WO.dfSS 
10,647.a01t 
S,n4i>,75l 
13,110.3M 
16.tiOG,78l 
17.24d,4l8 

17,  a  It,  ass 

1^,623,764 
?1, 9158, 347 
22  .m^,  834 
24.626,976 
31,951.582 
a7.7!W.4l6 
24,.H^1,13S 

3fi,ei7,y9y 

U.(hJ8.324 
44,087,974 


The  problenifi  that  neenied  to  hans  over  xtm  at  the  clone  of 

the  war  Mrlth    Spain   have   Kone  far  toward   »olntloi».      IVe  of 

America   have   discovered   that   Mre.   too,   possess  the  snpreine 

g-overninfir  capacity,  capacity  not  merely  to  ATOvern  onrnelves 

at  bamc,  Mtnt  thnt  Arreat  power  that  in  all  aicem  \ka.m  v(\uae  !%%« 

aarcrcncc    bctwvc^n    the    grreat    and    the     nmaW    na\V«vui^,    \%i« 

nanm<'ltr    tft   MTovcrn    men    wherever    tliey    were    fownA.— IP'AWvn 

nnot  -at    Vnlon    Lc^n^^rue.    Wew  'Y€»rU.  Feh.  H,   ItWA. 
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Orit-e  more  the  liepnljlit^an  Putty,  in  \atU>na1  Conventlim  ua^' 
sembled.  Finbmits  Its  cause  in  the  pL'opln.  This  Rreat  historic  or-^ 
g-anixtitictn,  that  deistrujed  slavery,  pi^pserved  tht*  Utiion,  restored' 
credit,  i-xpaiided  the  national  doiuairv,  establisJii*d  a  sini^hd  fiiiaii- 
cial  £system>  develo|>ed  the  industrieK  and  t-esonrces  pf  the  t'oun- 
trj,  and  ^ave  to  the  nation  her  seat  cjf  honor  in  the  euimcnj*  of 
the  world,  now  meets  the  new  priibleni:*  of  government  with  the 
same  rovira^e  and  capacity  with  which  it  .solved  the  old.  ' 

Rei^tLbllc-unliiiu    LiideF    RotiHev«>ltv 

Jn  this  greatest  era  of  American  arlvancemont  the  l{ei>ublican 
Party  has  reached  its  hig^hest  service  under  the  ieadertship  of 
Theodore  Hoosevelt.  His^  admini.stration  is  an  epoch  ia  American 
histovy.  In  no  other  period  since  national  sovereignty  wa«  won 
under  Washiniftont  or  prei^ei'ved  under  Lincoln,  has  there  bt^eii 
8ueh  mig^hty  progress  in  those  idtnUs  of  gfoveraineut  which  make 
for  justice*  eqnallty,  and  fair  dc*alin|T  amon*T  men*  The  highest 
Hspirations  of  the  American  people  have  fonnd  a  voice.  Their 
most  exalted  Hcr^ant  reprttaent^s  the  best  aims  and  w^orthie-st 
pnrpoKCH  of  all  his  conntryiaeii.  American  manhood  has,  been 
lifted  to  a  nobler  flense  of  duty  and  oblig^ation.  Conscience  and  • 
courage  in  pnblic  station  and  hig-her  standardly  of  riR-ht  and  \VTon;:f 
in  private  life  have  bt*come  cardinal  priticipleH  of  political  faith; 
capital  and  labor  have  been  brong-ht  into  closer  relations  of  eon- 
tide  nee  and  interdciK^ndence ;  and  the  abuse  of  wealth,  the  tyranny 
of  power,  and  all  the  evils  of  privilege  and  favoritism  have  bee^i 
put  to  st*orn  by  the  ^impli?.  nifinty  vii't.iies  of  justice  and  fair  play- 

The  gn*eat  accomplishments  of  President  Roosevelt  have  been* 
fjr.st  and  foremost,  a  brave  and  inijiartial  enforcement  of  the  law; 
the  prosecution  of  illegal  triiHts  and  monopolies;  the  exposure  and  ' 
jnmis^hnient  of  evil-doers  in  the  prddic  Fserviee ;  the  more  etTective 
re  nidation  of  the  ratea  and  servu'e  of  the  iPfreat  trans- 
portation lines:  the  complete  overthrow^  of  prefei'ene-?s*  rebates, 
and  discriminatfons ;  the  arbitration  of  labor  dispntes ;  the  anie- 
lioration  of  the  condition  of  wag-e-workers  everywhere;  the  con- 
servation of  the  natui-al  resoitrces  of  the  country;  the  forward 
step  in  the  improvciftent  of  the  inland  \vaterivays,  and  nhvays  the 
earnest  support  and  defease  of  every  wholesome  safcfifiiard  which 
has  made  more  seenre  the  guaranties  of  life,  liberty,  aad  prop- 
erty. 

These  are  the  achievements  that  will  make  Theodore  Koose- 
velt  his  place  in  hif;tory,  bnt  more  than  all  else  the  gvf^nt  things 
be  has  done  will  be  an  inspiration  to  tho,'ie  who  have  yet  fri^'ati  ,■  , 
things  to  do*    We  declare  onr  nnf altering  adherence  to  the  poli- 
cies tbns  inaugurated,  and  pledge  their  continnanee  under  a:  He^- 1 
publican  administration  of  the  Government.  -  ■.    - 

Under   the   gnitiaaee   of   Republican    principles   the   American 
people  have  Ijecome  the  richest  nation  iu  the  world.     Our  wealtK 
today  extieedss  that  of  England  and  all  her  colonies,  and  that  of 
France  and   Germany   combined.     When    the   I5e publican    Party 
was  born  the  tot^U  wealth  of  the  coimtry  was  $Hi*000,aOO,000.     It 
ha^    leai^ied    to    $1 10. 000. an 0,000     in     a     generation,    while     Great 
Britain  has  gathered  bnt  $(iO,OO0, 000,000  in  five  hundred  years.  The 
United  States   mnv  owns  one- fourth  of  the  world's     w^ealth  and 
makes  f}nc- third  of  all  modern  man nfac tared  produets»     In  thts 
grt'at  necessities  of  civilizatioa,  such  aw  coal,  the  ttLotlve  ^wt^T   . 
of  a\\  a<'tfvity ;  iron,  the  chief  baft'itg,  t>t  aV\  m4\\sX,TN|  %  t^sSXiWi^  *<?ftfe 
staple  /oundation  of  ail  fabrics  ;  wheat,  eQicT\,  »*\^0t  -aW  "Owt  ia%]£V£\:\- 
*iiraJ  products  that  feed   mauVirid,  iS.nv& r Wo."  a  ^wv^^^^^sa^-'a   >^^^ 
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,  disputed.  And  yet  her  great  natural  wealth  has  been  scarcely 
touched.  We  have  a  vast  domain  of  three  million  square  miles, 
literally  bursting  with  latent 'treasure,  still  waiting  the  magic 
of  capital  and  industry  to  be  converted  to  the  practical  uses  of 
mankind ;  a  Country  rich  in  soil  and  climate,  in  the  unharnessed 
energy  of  its  rivers,  and  in  all  thje  varied  products  of  the  field, 
the  forest,  and  the  factory.  With  gratitude  for  God's  boimty, 
with  pride  in  the  splendid  productiveness  of  the  past,  and  witii 
confidence  in  the  plenty  and  prosperity  of  the  futuife  the  Repub- 
lican Party  declares  for  the  principle  that  in  the  development  and 
enjoyment  of  wealth  so  great  and  blessiiigs  so  benign  there 
shall  be  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

The    Revival    of    Bnslneas. 

Nothing  so  clearly  demonstrates  the  sound  basis  upon  which 
our  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  interests  are  founded, 
and  the  necessity  of  promoting  their  continued  welfare  through 
tiic  operation  of  Republican  policies,  as  the  recent  safe  passage  of 
the  American  people  through  a  financial  disturbance  which,  if 
.  appearing  in  the  midst  of  Democratic  rule  or  the  menace  of  it, 
might  have  equaled  the  familiar  Democratic  panics  of  the  past. 
We  congratulate  the  people  upon  this  renewed  evidence  of  Ameri- 
can supremacy  and  hail  with  confidence  the  signs  now  manifest  of 
a  complete  restoration  of  business  prosperity  in  all  lines  of  trade, 
commerce,  and  manufacturing. 

Recent    Republican    lieerislatiou. 

Since  the  election  of  William  McKinley  in  1906  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  have  felt  anew  the  wisdom  of  intrusting  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  through  decisive  majorities  the  control  and  direc- 
tion ox  national  legislation. 

The  many  >jrise  and  progressive  measures  adopted  at  recent 
sessions  of  Congress  have  demonstrated  the  patriotic  resolve  of 
Republican  leadership  in  the  legislative  department  to  keep  step 
in  the  forward  march  toward  better  government. 

Notwithstanding  the  indefensible  filibustering  of  a  Demo- 
cratic minority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  last 
session  many  wholesome  and  progressive  laws  were  enacted,  and 
we  especially  conunend  the  passage  of  the  emergency  currency 
bill,  the  appointment  of  the  national  monetary  commission,  the 
employers*  and  Government  liability  laws,  the  measures  for  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  widows*  pension  bill, 
the  child  labor  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  new  statute 
for  the  safety  of  railroad  engineers  and  firemen,  and  many  other 
acts  conserving  the  public  welfare. 

Republican  Pledares   for  tbe  Future. 

Tariff. 

The  Republican  Party  declares  unequivocally  for  the  revision 
of  the  tarijff  by  a  special  session  of  Congress  immediately  follow- 
ing the  inauguration  of  the  next  President,  and  commends  the 
steps  already  taken  to  this  end  in  the  work  assigned  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  which  are  now  investigating  the 
operation  and  effect  of  existing  schedules,  In  all  tariff  legislation 
the  true  principle  of  protection  is  best  maintained  by  the  impo- 
sition of  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  production  at  home  and  abroad>  together  with  a  reasonable 
profit  to  American  industries.  We  favor  the  establishment  of 
maximum  and  minimum  rates  to  be  administered  by  the  President 
under  limitations  fixed  in  the  law,  the  maximum  to  be  available  to 
meet  discriminations  by  foreign  countries  against  American 
goods  entering  their  markets,  and  the  minimum  to  represent  the 
normal  measure  of  protection  at  home,  the  aim  and  purpose  of 
the  Republican  policy  being  not  only  to  preserve,  without  exces- 
sive duties,  that  security  against  foreign  competition  to  which 
American  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  producers  are  entitled,  but 
also  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  living  of  the  wage-earners 
of  this  country,  who  are  the  most  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  pro- 
tective  system,  Between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines 
we  believe  in  a  free  interchange  of  products  with  such.  \VcQ.\\a.\,\oxv^ 

as  to  sugar  and  tobacco  as  will  afford  adequate  -^rotftctVou  \» 

domestic  interests. 
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Currency, 

We  approve  the  emergency  measures  adopted  by  the  QoTem- 
ment  during  the  recent  financial  disturbance,  and  especially 
conmiend  the  passage  by  Congress  at  the  last  session  of  the  law 
designed  to  protect  the  country  from  a  repetition  of  such  strin- 
gency. The  Republican  Party  is  committed  to  the  development  of 
a  permanent  currency  system  responding  to  our  great  needs,  and 
the  appointment  of  the  National  Monetary  Gonmiission  by  the 
present  Congress,  which  will  impartially  investigate  all  proposed 
methods,  insures  the  early  realization  of  this  purpose.  The  pres- 
ent currency  laws  have  fully  justified  their  adoption,  but  an  ex- 
panding commerce,  a  marvelous  growth  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, multiplying  the  centers  of  distribution,  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  the  movement  of  crops  in  the  West  and  South,  and  en- 
tailing periodic  changes  in  monetary  conditions  disclose  the  need 
of  a  more  elastic  and  adaptable  system.  Such  a  system  must  meet 
the  requirements  of  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  merchants,  a,v>d 
business  men  generally,  must  be  automatic  in  operation,  minimiz- 
ing the  fluctuations  in  interest  rates,  and,  above  all,  must  be  in 
harmony  with  that  Republican  doctrine  which  insists  that  every 
dollar  shall  be  based  upon  and  as  good  as  gold. 

Postal  Savings. 

We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  postal  savings  bank  system 
for  the  convenience  of  the  people  and  the  encouragement  of 
thrift.  # 

Trusts,  ^ 

The  Republican  Party  passed  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  law  over 
Democratic  opposition  and  enforced  it  after  Democratic  derelic- 
tion. It  has  been  a  wholesome  instrument  for  good  in  the  hands 
of  a  wise  and  fearless  administration.  But  experience  has  shown 
that  its  effectiveness  can  be  strengthened  and  its  real  objects 
better  attained  by  such  amendments  as  will  give  to  the  Federal 
Government  greater  supervision  and  control  over  and  secure 
greater  publicity  in  the  management  of -that  class  of  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  commerce  having  power  and  oppor- 
tunity to  effect  monopolies. 

Railroads. 

We  approve  the  enactment  of  the  railroad  rate  law  and  the 
vigorous  enforcement  by  the  present  administration  of  the  stat- 
utes against  rebates  and  discriminations,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  advantages  formerly  possessed  by  the  large  shipper  over  the 
small  shipper  have  substantially  disappeared;  and  in  this  con- 
nection we  commend  the  appropriation  by  the  present  Congress 
to  enable  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate and  give  publicity  to  the  accounts  of  interstate  rail- 
roads. We  believe,  however,  that  the  interstate  commerce  law 
should  be  further  amended  so  as  to  give  railroads  the  right  to 
make  and  publish  traffic  agreements  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  but  maintaining  always  the  principle  of  competition 
between  naturally  competing  lines  and  avoiding  the  common  con- 
trol of  such  lines  by  any  means  whatsoever^  We  favor  such 
national  legislation  and  sui)ervision  as  will  prevent  the  future 
overissue  of  stocks  and  bonds  by  interstate  carriers. 

Railroad  and  Oovernment  Employees. 

The  enactment  in  constitutional  form  at  the  present  session 
of  Congress  of  the  employers'  liability  law,  the  passage  and  en- 
forcement of  the  safety  appliance  statutes,  as  well  as  the  addi- 
tional protection  secured  for  engineers  and  firemen,  the  reduction 
in  the  hours  of  labor  of  trainmen  and  railroad  telegraphers,  the 
successful  exercise  of  the  powers  of  mediation  and  arbitration 
between  interstate  railroads  and  their  employees,  and  the  law 
making  a  beginning  in  the  policy  of  compensation  for  injured 
employees  of  the  Government,  are  among  the  most  commendable 
accomplishments   of  the  present   administration.      But  there   is 
further  work  in  this  direction  yet  to  be  done,,  «^wd  IVa.  "Bjc^xsJc^'^'scol 
Party  pledges  its  continued  devotion  to  evev'j  <!».\5®fc  \JaaX»  tsjaJ^^'s. 
for  safety  and  the  betterment  ot  cond\\\oT\^  «wvq^^  \Jaosfc  "«^^J 
labor  contributes  so  mucli  to  t\ie  iprogxe^si  «^^^  -^^^stfc^  oi^  \ 
oountrjr. 
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me  reliant  marine  prestigt?  uf  the  erjuiilry.  s*>  e?^eutia!  to  national 
defenst*,  the  enJurgemetit  of  foreign  trade,  and  the  iudii atrial  pros- 
perity of  our  own  peoiil*?. 

VetcruiMi  of  the  Wars, 

Anotber  Itepubiiean  ptdiey  wliich  nmst  'be  ever  maintained  is 
that  of  ifeneroiiE  proviaioii  for  those  who  have  fought  the  coun- 
try's battles  and  for  the  wido^va  and  orphans  i>f  thase  who  hav« 
fHllen.  We  eoniniend  the  increawe  in  the  widovvw'  pensions  msidr 
hy  the  pi-eseiit  C«n|^i*e&H,  and  dei*tare  for  a  liberal  adniiniHtratitiD 
of  all  pension  laws,  to  the  encl  that  the  |>enp!e"K  i^ratltude  mity 
g-r-ow  deeper  u*5  tht*  inemorif*H  of  herole  Haerilit'e  grow  more  «aered 
with  the  passing  years. 

We  reaffirm  our  former  dee  la  rati  on  that  the  oivil  s^erviee  laws, 
unaeted.  eN:tt^nded,  and  enforced  by  the  Hepubiiean  Party,  shall 
cTOtitinue  to  be  maintained  and  *^lieyed, 

rubUt^  HenHh. 

^^'e  eoinmend  the  (efforts  dftsigiit^d  t<>  seetir«  grt?ater  effieienov 
in  National  pnblie  health  a^eneief^,  and  favor  siieh  le^i^latiun  as 
will  effect  this  pnrpowe. 

IS  it  r  (•{tit  of  J/i/Kvv  nfi(J  M  hi  lag. 

In  the  interest  of  the  t?"^'*^at  mineral  iniVustries  of  onr  conn  try. 
we  ear  newt  ly  favor  the  e.st:ibliKhment  tif  a  Bnrean  of  Mines  ciud  , 
Mininjt"'. 

Ciiha^  Porta  Ricfs,  PfitHpifiiie-ff,  a  fid  Panama. 

The  American  U(»verniueut.  in  Uepublican  liand^^  has  freed 
Cuba,  f^riving  peace  and  proteetion  to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Phinp*! 
pines  under  onr  fiix^^  and  l*eg-un  the  constnu'tion  of  the  Panama^ 
("a nab  The  present  eonditions  in  Cuba  vindicate  the  wisdom  of 
maintaining'  iM^fween  that  Republic  and  thin  imperishable  bonds 
of  mutual  interest,  and  the  hope  is  now  expi*essed  that  the  ftitian 
people  will  soon  again  be  ready  to  assume  complete  sovereignty 
over  their  land. 

In  Purto  Itico  the  (3o\'e!*nnient  of  the  United  States  is  meeting 
loyal  and  patriotic  sup|>ort;  order  ami  prosperity  prevail,  and  the 
well- being  of  the  people  is  in  ever*y  respect  promoted  and  eon^^H 
served.  *^| 

We  believe  that  the  native  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  shotdd  be 
at  onee  collect ively  made  eitixens  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
all  others  properly  qualified  under  existing  laws  residing-  in  sai4^H 
island  should  have  the  privile^  of  becoming  naturalized.  i^M 

In  the  Philippines  insurrection  has  been  suppresseiU  law  ea-^^ 
tablii^bed^  and  life  and  property  made  secure,  Rdiiration  and  prao 
tieal  ex|>erience  are  there  advancing  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
government,  and  the  policies  of  Mckinley  and  Roosevelt  are  lead- 
ing the  inh:ibitantH  ste]>  by  step  to  an  ever-in creasing  measure  of 
home  rule. 

Time  ha.s  justified  the  selection  of  the  Panama  route  for  the 
great  Isthmian  Canal,  and  events  have  shown  the  wisdonn  of  seKj 
curing  anthority  over  the  xone  through  whic^  it  is  to  be  builti^ 
The  ivork  is  now  progressing  with  a  rapidity  far  beyond  expec 
tat  ion,  and  already  the  realization  of  the  hopes  of  centuries  ha 
come  within  the  vision  of  the  near  future* 

Xew  McMeo  nntl  Arizonu, 

We  favor  the  immediat-c  adjiitssion  of  the  Territories  of  Neii 
Me?ti*io  and  Artjsona  as  separate  States  in  the  Union, 

<*rittrttfi ry  o/  the  B\r fh  of  hhi co I ti . 

FebruaQ'  12,  HHI 9.  will  be  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Ahrnhani  Lincoln  an  immortal  spirit  whose  fame  has 
brightened  with  the  receding  years,  and  whoHie  name  stands 
sunong  the  first  of  those  given  to  the  world  by  the  great  Republic. 
We  reeommend  that  this  centennial  anniversary  be  celebrated 
ihtott^hout  the  confines  of  the  nation  by  all  the  people  thereof » 
/wef  ^i^fwemily  by  the  public  scho«vls,  as  au  exert^n^e  %Xi  stvr  Wves 
xjjurrloti^m  of  the  yonth  of  the  land. 
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Democratic    Inc^apiiclty    tar    Govcrninent. 

We  call  the  attentjon  of  the  American  people  to  the  faot  that 
none  of  the  great  measures  here  advocated  by  the  He  publican 
Party  coutd  be  enacted  and  none  of  the  sieps  forwarcJ  here  pro* 
posed  could  be  taken  nnder  a  Bemoeratic  adroinistratioii  or  under 
tnie  in  which  party  responsibility  is  dividtjd.  The  ftjtitinimnee  of 
]*reE^ent  policies,  thereforer  absolutely  re  qui  res  the  couti  nuance  in 
power  ni  that  party  which  be  He  vets  in  them  and  which  possesses 
the  cJ^tpHcity  to  put  them  iuto  operation. 

FmidHnieiital    0flf«renceii   Betiveen    Dcuivcraey    nnd    Bejiitbli'^ 

Beyontl  all  platform  declarations  there  are  fundameutal  dif- 
ferences between  the  Republican  Party  and  its  chief  opponent 
which  makes  the  one  worthy  and  the  other  nnwortby  of  public 
trust. 

In  history  the  difference  between  Democracy  and  llepublican- 
iKTH  iM  tiiat.  the  one  stood  for  debased  currency,  the  other  for 
honest  currency;  the  one  for  free  silver,  the  other  for  sound 
money  ;  the  one  for  free  trade,  the  other  for  protection ;  the  one 
for  the  contraction  of  American  influence,  the  other  for  its  ex* 
paiisioji;  the  one  has  been  forced  to  abandon  every  position  taken 
on  the  gi-c*Bt  issues  before  the  peoplej  the  other  has  held  and 
vlndicat-ed  alk 

In  experience,  the  difference  between  Democracy  and  HepubU- 
canism  is  that  one  means  adversity,  while  the  other  means  pros- 
perity ;  one  means  low  wages,  the  other  means  high ;  one  meanii 
doulJt  and  debt,  the  other  means  confidence  and  thrift. 

Iti  principle,  the  difference  between  Democracy  and  Republi- 
canism is  that  one  stands  for  viicilhttion  and  timidity  in  g^overn* 
inent,  the  other  for  strength  and  purpose ;  one  promises*  the  other 
performs ;  one  finds  fault,  the  other  finds  work. 

The  present  tendencies  of  the  two  parties  are  even  more 
markf^d  by  iDherent  differences.  The  trend  of  Democracy  is  to- 
ward socialism,  while  the  Republican  Party  stands  for  a  wise  and 
,reg-nlated  indivi dual  ism.  Socialism  would  destroy  wealth.  Re- 
pnblicanism  would  prevent  its  abuse*  Socialism  would  give  to 
tach  an  equal  right  to  take;  Hepnblieanism  would  give  to  each 
an  equal  rl|j-ht  t^  earn.  Socialism  woiild  olfer  an  equality  of  pos- 
|t;es!5*]on  which  would  soon  leave  no  one  anything  to  possess ;  Re- 
jnibHcanism  would  give  equality  of  opportunity  which  would  as- 
sure to  each  hia  share  of  a  constantly  increasing  sum  of  posses* 
(i<inns.  In  line  with  this  tendency  the  Democi*atic  party  of  to-day 
bi*licves  in  jrovernwient  ownership,  while  the  Republican  PaH.y 
Ijelieves  in  government  regtilation*  Ultimately  Democracy  would 
have  the  nation  own  the  people^  while  Republicanism  would  hiiTe 
the  people  owu  the  nation. 

Upon  this  platform  of  principles,  of  p^irposes*  reafRrmin|r  our 
adherence  to  every  liepnblican  doctrine  proclaimed  since  the  birth 
of  the  party,  vve^'o  before  the  country  asking  the  support  not. 
only  of  those  who  have  acted  with  us  heretofore,  but  of  all  our 
fellows-citizens  wh<n  regardless  of  past  political  differences,  unite 
\n  tTie  desire  to  maintain  the  policies,  perpetuate  the  blessings. 
and  make  secure  the  achievements  of  a  pfreater  America. 


Our  free  tir»«le  frIeiiilH  Uavf  t4>ld  iin  fnr  yc^nrn  and  TenrM 
tfiAt  If  w^  d»  not  btiT  "ive  caniiat  mcIU  1>at  %ve  hnve  iconi^ 
on  ilofn^  liolli  nt  a  iTondrnunly^  inrrenNln^  rnte,  l>at  nelllnii^ 
J  nut  euouKli  mare  thnn  ive  1»iiy  to  ]iii.*irt  all  foreign  otkll- 
fCfltlonii  and  keep  onr  irold  an  a  bnlvrark  of  rvdenipt  lan> 
Thiit  hatt  lief^n  tlip  Hei>ti  til  lean  nirthoil.  and  tbat  in  ^atnic  tn 
eontlnne  to  be  the  Beiinlillc-^an  metbod.— >IIon<  JnuieM  S<  Sher-- 
man. 

We     "were     panMlnRr     Into     a     renftme     of     ah     frreit|»on«tble 
lilntoprscF^       Dnrlnir    tbe    Iniit    fonr    T^^nm    tbere    bnii    been    a 
threat  moral  awnkf^nlnn^  to  thin  danvrer  ainoni?  thp   i>i-^o|kle  and 
n     l»o|Mi)ar     demanil     tbat     the     fn^vbrfnlcern^no     nintfcr     bmv 
i>vea1tb|-    or    liOTV    htjs:li    or    po^v^rful    tlielr    v***^^^'*!'^^ — *\v^\V   \*it 
Titjvde    to    N«*r*-r*      irndt'i-    the    leader  wit  \i>    wt   ^W^-ni^x*?    w^svuh^t- 
TfH  the   Hej*obH*»an   party   hnn  liot  fn^tere^X  \t^  V\»   ^•'^^e^TrtiLVR*:- 
tlitwi    io    ojt-<*t    <b*-    rerjnlreineutfi    of    IUIr    »1  tnivt\«^^    ^^'JL  *^«?vSm 
ji*»t  Mwvh   leir'M'atlon    att   iiio.^'    l*c  ivevtnnftry    i«  \stVii*»  iJ^^^      ^*aw 
tfttm     r'^riftl    ,vf    nienrlttmnte    ooTi*ftrmVe    \%»\i»Li*^>V^Tf ^^^**^' 
rf.  THfi,  at   Knojufijt   City,   Mo. 


^^THE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  PLAT- 
^^  FORM  OF  1908. 

H  W*5,  the  representatives  of  the  Demtjcracj  of  tke  United  Stutes, 

in  National  Convention  asseBibU'd,  reaftirm  our  belief  in,  and 
pledge  our  loyalty  to,  the  principles  of  the  party. 

\Ve  rejoice  at  the  increaijlng'  signs  of  an  awakening  throiigii- 
out  the  country.  The  various  invest igations  have  traced  gi-aft 
and  ^litieal  corruption  to  the  rejjrei^eiittttivei^  of  predatory 
wealth,  and  laid  bare  the  uni^enipulous  methods  by  whieh  they 
have  debauched  elections  and  preyed  upon  a  defenseless  publie 
through  the  subservient  offieials  whom  thej^  hare  rallied  to  pJaw 
and  pov^^er, 

Tlie  conscience  of  tlie  nation  is  now  aroused  to  free  the 
Government  from  the  grip  of  those  who  have  made  it  a  ljtisio«?st 
asset  of  the  favor-seeking  coi*po  rat  ions,  ft  nuist  beeouic*  agii-iii 
a  people*s  government*  and  be  administered  in  all  its  de  par  true  ntK 
according  to  the  Jefferson ian  mfixim — "equal  ri|,'-hts  to  all;  sp**ciut 
privileges  to  none." 

"Shall  the  people  rule?"  la  the  overshadowinif  ipvsue  which 
manife^tp  itself  in  all  the  questions  now  under  iJlKonssion. 

Invr^ttin^    of    OtHci'     M^ildfrM. 

Coincident  with  the  enorinouts  mcreaKe  in  expendlL^jres  is  a 
like  addition  to  the  number  of  oHicehol iters.  Durlug  the  pa^t 
year  23,184  were  added,  costing  $ltj,156»0(>0  and  in  the  j>ast  nH 
years  of  llepubHean  administration  the  total  number  of  new 
olhees  created*  aside  from  any  coinmissJoHB*  has  been  99,3 19» 
entailing  an  additioual  esi>endifcnrG  of  nearly  $70,OOU*iK)0  as 
agaiust  only  10,279  new  offices  created  under  the  Cleveland  and 
MeKinley  adnilnistraiiot^  which  involved  an  expenditure  of 
only  $6,000,000.  We  denounce  this  great  and  growing  increase 
in  the  nnniber  of  officeholders  as  not  only  un necessary  andj 
wasteful  but  also  as  clearly  indicating  a  deliberate  purpo-ie  oB 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  ket*p  the  Ke publican  tjartj 
in  power  at  public  expense  by  thus  increasing  the  numl>er  of  it_ 
retainers  and  dependent*^.  Such  procedure  we  declare  to  be  no 
less  (laugerons  and  corrupt  than  the  open  purchase  of  votes  a| 
t^e  polls.  I 

lileoaomy    lu    Adniliiliitr]itl4»n. 

The  Tte publican  Congress  in  the  ses.^ion  jnst  ended  nni<l^ 
appropriations  amounting  to  $1,008,000,000*  exceeding  the  tr^ta 
expenditures  of  the  p^ist  fiscal  year  by  $90,000,000  and  leaving  i 
deficit  of  more  than  $t>O,O00,0ob  for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended 
We  denounce  the  heedless  waste  of  the  pcoplp's  money  whicl 
has  resulted  in  this  appalling  increase  as  a  shameful  violation 
of  all  prudent  considerations  of  government  nud  as  no  less  than 
a  crime  agamat  the  millions  of  working  men  and  women  frtim 
whose  earnings  the  great  pri>]^>ortifm  of  these  colossal  sums  must 
bff  extorted  through  oxeesRlve  tariff  escartjoiis  and  other  mrlfregt 
methods.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  face  of  this  t^hocking 
record  the  lEepublican  platform  contains  no  referem'e  t^o  ecunonS 
ical  ad^i  i  n  i  st  ratio  a  or  pr  tiini  se  the  re  o  f  in  th  e  f nt  li  re .  Wc  de  man 
that  a  stop  be  put  to  thi^  frightftd  ejtbravaganne.  and  iimist  up 
the  strictest  economy  in  every  department  compatible  ^fit 
frugal  and  efficient  admin  is  t  rat  J  on, 

f  -  •  '  it  , 

ArbitTArT^   P<iw*^r— The  Sn^bkei". 

The  House  of  fieprpsenfativfe^  was  desli^^tit'd  by  iht    father 
qI  the>-  Cfinstitution  to  be  the  tiOpular  \jcauc\iL  ul  out  Otjvoawn^^Tdl 
rcspfrrisire  to  the  publie  wilU 

The  ffduse  of  Jft^pre^entatiTes,  as  eotittoUe(\  \ti  r^ei&nl  y^r^^  \^y 
£be  I^epublican  party  has  eeas^fl  'to  bo  a  deWX^eraVwe  am(\  Vgs^jii 
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live  hotiy,  reaponsive  to  tkc  will  of  a  majority  of  its  members, 
but  has  t^orae  under  the  absolute  dominatioii  ol  the  Speaker, 
who  has  eBtJre  control  of  its  deliberations  and  powers  of  legisla- 
tion, 

Wp  have  observed  with  amazement  the  poxiular  branch  of  our 
F«derc*l  QoTernmeut  helpless  to  obtain  either  tht;  consideration 
or  enactment  of  measures  decree!  by  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Lipgrislative  control  becomes  a  failure  when  oUe  member  in  the 
person  of  the  Speaker  is  more  powerful  than  the  entire  Dody. 

We  d  em  a  fid  that  the  Ilousf*  of  Reprcjientatives  shall  again 
become  a  deliberative  liody,  controlled  hy  a  majority  of  the 
people's  representatives,  aiul  not  by  the  Speaker;  and  we  pledgee 
ourselves  to  adopt  such  rules  and  reg^iilatjons  to  g-overn,  the  House* 
of  Representatives  as  will  (muble  a  majority  of  its  members  to 
dii-ect  Its  deliberatiowa  and  control  legislation. 

iriHtmc     of     Pa^tcaiiA^*^, 

We  condemn  as  a  violatioa  of  the  spirit  of  our  institutions 
the  action  of  the  present  Chief  Executive  in  using;  the  patronage 
of  hi*!  high  oflflce  to  secure  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  of 
^n©  of  his  cabinet  officers.  A  fot'ced  succession  in  the  I'resideucy 
ia  atarcely  less  repugnant  to  public  senthnent  than  is  life  tenure 
in  that  oitice.  No  good  intention  on  the  jmrt  of  the  Execntive, 
and  no  virtue  in  the  one  selected,  can  justify  the  establishment 
of  a  djaoaty.  The  right  of  the  i>eople  fieely  t6  sfelect  tfeeir' 
officials  is  inaJienable  and  can  not  be  delegated. 

ruMicIt^^     or     Cam  u  A  i  Iff  It     €oiitrl1»titiOiiM. 

We  demand  Federal  legislation  forever  termlnafciiig  the  part^ 
nership  which  has  existed  between  corporations  of  tl^e  country 
and  the  Repnblicati  party  under  the  expressed  or  iuiplied  agree- 

tiiient  that  in  return  for  the  contribution  of  great  sunis  of  money 
Wherewith  to  pureiiase  electioiis*  they  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue substantially  unmolested  in  their  efforts  to  encroach  upon 
the  rights  of  the  jieople, 
"  Any  rensonahle  <Unil»t  as  to  the  existence  of  this  relation  ha« 
been  forever  dispelled  by  the  siYorii  testimony  of  witnesses  ex- 
amined in  the  insurance  investii^atio^  in  Xcw  York*  and  the 
open  admission  of  a  single  individual- -uuchnllenged  hy  the 
Kepublican  National  t:oinniittee — that  he  himself  at  the  jiersonal 
request  of  the  Ivepnhlk^au  candidate  for  the  Presidency  nijsed 
over  a  qoart^r  of  a  million  dollars  to  he  used  in  a  single  State 
during  the  elosiuj^  hfnirs*  of  the  last  campaign,  fn  order  that 
this  practice  shall  be  stopped  for  all  time,  ive  demand  the  pa,ssagi^ 
of  a  statute  punishing  by  imprisonnient.  any  oflieer  of  a  corpora- 
tion who  shall  either  cnntribnte  on  behalf  of,  or  consent  to  the 
contribution  by*  a  corporation  of  any  money  or  thing  of  value  lo 
be  used  in  forthering  the  eleetijpn  of  a  President  or  \*ice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  of  any  member  of  the  Confess 
t  thereof. 
We  denounce  the  Republican  party*  having  complete  control 
of  the  Federal  Government,  for  their  failure  to  pass  the  bill, 
introdiieed  in  the  lafst  Congress,  to  .compel  the  publication  of  the 
n9<mes  of  contrtlmtora  and  the  amounts  contributed  toward  cam- 
paign funfls.  and  point  t^^  the  evidence  of  their  insincerity  when 
they  sought  by  an  ab.soliitely  irrelevant  aad  imposslhle  ameTid- 
meiii  to  defeat  the  paasuge  of  the  hill.  As  a  further  evidence 
of  their  ijuiention  to  coiiduat  their  campaign  in  the  coming  con- 
test with  vast  sums  of  money  wrested  from  favor-seeking  corjior- 
ations.  we  call  atteation  to  the  fact  that  the  recijnt  Republican 
Hational  Convention  at  Chicago  i-efused,  when  the  issue  was  pre- 
sflnted  to  It^  to  declaim  against  sneh  practices. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the  et\aetiSMtTa\,  ^sl  ^X-^:^ 
prohiUUinf^  any  corporation   from  coT\t.r\\i\\l\n^  \vi  t^  e.^TK^^^ciL 
fmsd  and  any  individual  from  contrtV>vit\tx?:  avi  a--G\o\ivA.  liJcwy;^  ■&, 
reB^snnabJe  maximum,  and  providing  tor  t\wfe  ^u>A'v<^'oAK*^^  Nafc^^T^ 
eJect/onjs  of  all  such  contributions* 
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Tlie  Rlpflttit  «f  the  St«t«ii. 

Believing,  with  Jpffer-son,  in  "the  support  of  the  Stat.e  gov 
ernments  In  alj  their  rights  as  th«   uinHt  uompetieiJit  admhiistr 
tionia  for  onr  dom**Htic'  t'tinocrns,  and  Jhr  surest  buhviirks  ajjainsP 

'  anti-republican  teudeniL^ieHs**  and  in  '"the  preservation  at  the  Gen- 
eral Government  in  its  whole  eonstiiutionftl  vigor,  as  the  sheet 
anchor  of  otir  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad,"  vpe  are  i>pp<>sed 
to  the  eentraJizatiou  implied  in  the  Huggestiou.  now  frequeatly 
made,  that  the  powers  of  the  General  Government  shmild  he 
extended  by  judicial  conBtruetion.  There  is  no  twilight  2one 
between  the  Nation  and  the  State  in  which  exploiting-  interests 
can  take  refuge  from  both  ;  and  it  is  as  necessary  that  the  Ped- 

'  eral  Government  shall  exercise  the  powers  delegated  to  it  ast 
it  is  that  the  State  GoTernments  shall  use  the  authority  reserved 
to  them  ;  but  we  insist  that  Federal  remedies  for  the  regulation 
of  interstate  commerce  and  for  the  prevention  of  private  mo- 
Dopoly  shall  be  added  to,  not  aitbstitntec!  for»  State  re«iedieH» 

J 

We  welcome  the  lielat.ed  promise  of  tariff  reform  now  offered 
by  the  Republican  party  in  tardy  recognition  of  the  righteons- 
ness  of  the  Democratie  position  on  this  question;  but  the 
[jeople  can  not  safely  intrust  the  execution  of  this  important 
work  to  a  party  which  is  so  deeply  obligated  to  the  highly  pro- 
tected interests  aa  is  the  Hepublican  party*  We  call  attention  to 
\  the  significant  fact  that  the  promised  relief  is  postponed  tintil^ 
after  the  coming  election — an  election  to  snt^ceed  in  which  thi 
lie  publican  party  must  have  that  same  support  from  the  bene 
ficiaries  of  the  high  protective  tariff  as  it  has  always  hereto- 
fore received  from  them  ;  and  to  the  further  fact  that  during 
years  of  uninterrupted  power  no  action  whatever  has  been  taken 
by  the  Republican  Congress  to  correct  the  admitteLlly  existing 
tariff  iniq\]itiea. 

We  favor  immediate  revision  of  tJae  tariff  by  the  reductioo 
of  import,  duties^.     Articles  entering  into  competition  with  tnisit^^ 
controlled   products    should   be   placed    \ipon   the   free    list,   andfl 
material  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  tariff  upon  the  neee»-^B 
saries    of    life,    especially    upon    articiefi    competing    with    such 
American  manufactures  as  are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply  than 
at  home:  and  gradual  reduction  shonltl  l»e  made  in  such  other 
schedules  as  may  be   necessary  to  restore  the  tariff  to  a  reve- 
nue basis.  ^m 

Existing   duties  have  given   to  the  raanufacturera   of   papel^| 
y    f^helter  behind  which   they   have   organised   combinations    to^^ 
raise  the  price  of  pulp  and  of  paper,  thus  imposing  a  tax   upon 
the    spread    of    knowledge*     We    demand    the    immediate    repeal 
f>f   the   tariff   on   wood   pulp,   print   paper,   lumber,   timlier   and 
lugs,  and  that  these  articles  be  placed  upon  the  free  list. 


to 
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TriiHta. 

A    private    monopoly    is    indefensible 


W( 

the 


and  intolerable, 
therefore  favor  the  vigoroiiis  enforcement  of  the  crimJnal 
against  guilty  trust  magnates  and  officials,  and  demand 
enactment  of  anch  additional  legislation  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  it  impossible  for  a  private  monopoly  to  exist  in 
the  I'nited  States?-  Among  the  additional  remedies  we  specify 
three  :  First,  a  law  preventing  a  duplication  of  directors  among 
competing  corporations  ;  second,  a  license  system  which  will,  with- 
out abridging  the  right  of  each  State  to  create  corporations,  or 
its  right  to  regulate  as  it  will  foreign  mrporations  doing  busi- 
ness within  its  limits,  make  it  necessary  for  a  manufacturing 
or  tradinj;^  corporation  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  t«.ke 
out  a  Federal  license  before  it  shall  be  permitted  t«  control 
as  much  as  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  product  in  which  it  denlB, 
the  license  to  protect  the  public  from  watered  stock  and  bo  pro- 
hi  bit  the   control   by   such   corporation  of   more   than  ^i:,j  |)er 


I 


K    fu^nt  of  the  fnta}  amount  of  any  product  cotvsMixied  m  the  TJnite^H 
^^Stittt^s:  Hn(h  third,  r«    luvv  fcuupelli\>|»  sucU  \\ceT^spt\  ci^T\mTft.i\<%ti^H 


^a   melt    ff}  nit   purchasers    in    itW    parts   t*i    lYie   cowivtT^    cshev  i\«: 
Imp  terms,   aft^r  makingr  due  allowance  lor  cost  ot  tr^Jiaig^v 
It/on.  ^  


F^P  RBllrftBd    Reff¥ilntl«n, 

We  assert  the  right  of  Coiig-Ttjss  U>  ^Xi^ri^ise  cfKiiplete  con- 
trol over  iDter^itate  commerce  uutl  the  riglit  of  unch  State  to 
exercise   like   control    over  c^ommerce    withiti   its   borders. 

We  denaaiid  sueli  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commiasion  a«  may  be  necessary  to  enabte 
it  to  compel   railroads  to  perform  their  duties  au  eomniou  ear- 

»riers  and  prevent  diKerimi  nation  and  extortion. 
We  favor  the  efficient  supervision  and  rate  reg-ulation  of  rail- 
roads engageii  in  interstate  commerce.  To  thia  end  we  recoju- 
inend  the  valuatjon  of  railroads  by  the  Interstate  Cominerce 
CoiiLUiisHiouv  aufh  valuatioa  to  talte  into  eonsjideration  the  phys- 
ical vahie  of  the  property,  the  original  cost  of  production,  and 
all  elenjents  of  value  tliat   will   render  tbe   valuation  fair  and 

■  just. 
We  favor  such  legislation  as  will  prohibit  the  railroads  from 
engaging  in  business  which  brings  tbem  inta  competition  with 
their  shippers;  also  legislation  which,  will  assure  such  redui.'Lioii 
in  tranportatjon  rat4?s  as  conditions  will  permit,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  redijution  that  would  compel  a  reduction  of 
wages,  prevent  adequate  service,  or  do  injustice  to  legitimate  in- 

•  vestmt^nts. 
We  heartily  approve  the  laws  prohibiting  the  pass  and  the 
rebate,   and   we   favor  any  further   neceasary   legislation   to   re- 
strain, correct   and   prevent  such  abuses* 

We  favor  aueh  legislation  as  will  increase  the  power  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Cm mniss ion,  giving  to  it  the  initiative 
with  reference  to  rates  and  transportation  charges  put  into 
eifeet  by  the  railroad  companies,  and  permitting  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Connniasion,  on  its  own  initiative,  to  declare  a  rate 
illegal  and  as  being  more  than  should  be  charged  for  such  serv- 
ice. The  prc^sent  law  relating  thereto  is  inadequate,  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  Tnte instate  Commerce  Commission  is  with- 
out power  to  fix  or  investigate  a  rate  until  complaint  has 
be^n  made  to  it  by  the  shipper. 

We  further  declare  in  favor  of  a  law  providing  that  all 
aprreements  of  traffic  or  other  assocfations  of  railway  a*reJits* 
afTecting  interstate  rates,  aerviet*  or  claasification  shall  lie  un- 
lawful unless  tiled  with  and  approved  by  the  Inte.r:itate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

W^e  favor  the  enaetment  of  a  law  giving  to  the  Interstate 
Commeree  Commission  the  power  to  insf>eet  proposed  railroad 
tariff  i-ates  or  schedules  before  they  shall  tjike  efPet^L  and 
if  they  be  found  to  be  unreasonable,  to  initiate  an  adjustment 
thereof. 

IBaiikingr> 
The   panic   of    1907,   coming   without   any   lei^^itimnte   extniae. 
w^hen  the  Republican  party  had  for  a  decade  been  in  complete 
control   of  the   Federal   Government^  furnishes   additional   |iro->f 
that   it   ia  either   unwilling   or   incompetent   to    prot<*ct  the   in- 
terests of  the  general  pnbllc.     It  has  so  linked  the  country  to 
Wall   street  that  the  sins  of  the    speculators  are   visited  nprm 
the  whole   people^     While    refusing  to   rescue    the    wealth    pro- 
ducers from  spoliation  at  the  hands  of  the  stock  gamblers  and 
•  speculators  in  farm  products,  it  has  deposited  Treasnry  furnK^ 
without    interest   and    without   comfjctition,    in    favorite    hanks. 
It  has  used  an  emerge nry   for  which  it   is  largely   responsible 
to   force  through    Congress  a  bill  changing  the   basis  of   bank 
_  currency  and  inviting  market  manipnlationf  and   has    failed   to 
■  Igive  to  the    15,000,000   depositors   of  the   country   protection   la 
H  their  savings, 

H  We  believe  that  in  ao  far  as  the  needs  of  commerce  rtrCjuh-e 
H&n  emergency  currency,  such  currency  ahould  be  issued  e,nd  ctm- 
V  trolled  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  loaned  on  adeqnatt  s*?- 
B  curity  to  National  and  State  imnks.  We  pledge  ourselires  to 
legislation  under  which  the  national  banks  shall  be  required 
to  establish  a  guarantee  fund  for  the  prompt  payment  oi  the 
,  depositors  of  any  insolvent  national  bank,  imder  an  ^<\VL\ta]b\fe 
"  By  stem  whit^h  shall  l>e  availab\e  to  aW  ?^\jEAje  \wi,vO&\w^  Xw-viCvuw- 
I'tfons  yvmhing  to   use  it. 

We  f&vor  a  poetal  savingH  bank  \t  t\i»  ^wCbTCBAA^ft^  xi^tCs.  <:»-Ti- 
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^  not  be  secured,  and  that  it  be  constituted  so  asv  to  keep  the 
deposited  money  in  the  communities  where  it  is  established. 
But  we  condemn  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  in  providing 
postal  savings  banks  under  a  plan  of  conduct  by  which  they  wiU 
X  aggregate  the  deposits  of  the  rural  communities  and  redeposit 
the  same  while  under  Government  charge  in  the  banks  of  Wall 
street,  thus  depleting  the  circulating  medium  of  the  producing 
regions  and  unjustly  favoring  the  speculative  markets. 

Income    Tax. 

We  favor  an  income  tax  as  part  of  our  revenue  system,  and 
we  urge  the  submission  of  a  constitutional  amendment  speci- 
fically authorizing  Congress  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax  upon  in- 
dividual and  corporate  incomes,  to  the  end  that  wealth  .may 
bear  its  proportionate  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Labor   and   Injunctions. 

The  courts  of  justice  are  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties, 
and  we  yield  to  none  in  our  purpose  to  maintain  their  dignity. 
Our  party  has  given  to  the  bench  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
judges,  who  have  added  to  the  respect  and  confidence  In  which 
this  department  must^  be  jealously  maintained.  We  resent  tne 
attempt  of  the  Republican  party  to  raise  a  false  issue  respect- 
ing the  judiciary.  It  is  an  unjust  reflection  upon  a  great  body 
of  our  citizens  to  assume  that  they  lack  respect  for  the  courts. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  courts  to  interpret  the  laws  which 
the  people  create,  and  if  the  laws  appear  to  work  economic, 
social  or  political  injustice,  it  is  our  duty  to  change  them.  The 
only  basis  upon  which  the  integrity  of  our  courts  can  stand 
is  that  of  unswerving  justice  and  protection  of  life,  personal 
liberty  and  property.  If  judicial  processes  may  be  abused, 
we  should  guard  them  a.gainst  abuse. . 

Experience  has  proved  the  necessity  of  a  modification  of 
the  present  law  relating  to  injunctions,  and  we  reiterate  the 
pledge  of  our  national  platforms  of  1896  and  1904  in  favor  of 
the  measure  which  passed  the  United  States  Senate  in  1896,  but 
which  a  Republican  Congress  has  ever  since  refused  to  enact, 
relating  to  contempts  in  Federal  Courts  and  providing  for  trial 
*>.y  j"ry  in  cases  of  indirect  contempt. 

Questions  of  judicial  practice  have  arisen  especially  in  con- 
nection with  industrial  disputes.  We  deem  that  the  parties 
to  all  judicial  proceedings  should  be  treated  with  rigid  impar- 
tiality, and  that  injunctions  should  not  be  issued  in  any  cases 
in  which  injunctions  would  not  issue  if  no  industrial  dispute 
were  involved. 

The  expanding  organization  of  industry  makes  it  essential 
that  there  should  be  no  abridgment  of  the  right  of  wage  earners 
and  proxlucers  to  organize  for  the  protection  of  wages  and  the 
improyement  of  labor  conditions,  to  the  end  that  such  labor 
organizations  and  their  members  should  not  be  regarded  as 
illegal  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade. 

We  favor  the  eight-hour  day  on  all  Government  work. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the  enactment  of  a  law 
by  Congress,  as  far  as  the  Federal  jurisdiction  extends,  for  a 
general  employers'  liability  act  covering  injury  to  body  or  loss 
of  life  of  employees. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the  enactment  of  a  law 
creating  a  Department  of  Labor,  represented  separately  in  the 
President's  Cabinet,  in  which  Department  shall. be  included  the 
subject  of  mines  and  mining. 

Mercliant    Marine. 

We  believe  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  without  new  or  additional  burdens  upon  the  people  and 
without  bounties  from  the  public  treasury. 

Tbe  Navy. 

The    constitutional    provision    that    a    navy    a\io\\\d  \>fe   ^to 
vided  and  XQaintained  means  an  adequate  navy,  anOi  n?^  \ieA\^vft 
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that  the  interests  of  this  country  would  be  best  served  by  having" 
a  navy  sufficient  to  defend  the  coasts  of  this  country  and  pro- 
tect American  citizens  wherever  their  rights  may  be  in  jeopardy. 

Protection  ot  American  Citisena. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  insist  upon  the  just  and  lawful  pro- 
tection of  our  citizens  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  use  all  proper 
methods  to  secure  for  them,  whether  native  born  or  natural- 
ized, and  without  distinction  of  race  or  creed,  the  equal  pro- 
taction  of  the  law  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  rights  and  priv- 
ileges open  to  them  under  our  treaties;  and  if,  under  existing 
treaties,  the  right  to  travel  and  sojourn  is  denied  to  American 
citizens,  or  recognition  is  withheld  from  American  passports 
by  any  countries  on  the  ground  of  race  or  creed,  we  favor  prompt 
negotiations  with  the  governments  of  such  countries  to  secure  the 
removal  of  these  unjust  discriminations. 

We  demand  that  all  over  the  world  a  duly  authenticated 
passport  issued  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  an 
American  citizen  shall  be  proof  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an 
American  citizen  and  shall  entitle  him  to  the  treatment  due  him 
as  such. 

Civii  Service. 

The  laws  pertaining  to  the  civ^  service  should  be  honestly 
and  rigidly  enforced,  to  the  end  that  merit  and  ability  shall 
be  the  standard  of  appointment  and  promotion  rather  than 
service  rendered  to  a  political  party. 

Pensions, 

We  favor  a  generous  pension  policy,  both  as  a  matter  of 
justice  to  the  surviving  veterans  and  their  dependents,  and 
because .  it  tends  to  relieve  the  country  of  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  large  standing  army. 

Health    Bnrean 

We  advocate  the  organization  of  all  existing  national  pub- 
lic health  agencies  into  a  national  bureau  of  public  health 
with  such  power  over  sanitary  conditions  connected  with  fac- 
tories, mines,  tenements,  child  labor  and  other  such  subjects  as 
are  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  do  not  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  States  controlling 
public  health  agencies. 

Aflrricnltnral  an  A  Meclianical   Bdaoation. 

The  Democratic  party  favors  the  extension  of  agricultural, 
mechanical  and  industrial  education.  We  therefore  favor  the 
establishment  of  district  agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
secondary  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  the  several 
States. 

Popular    Bliection    of    Senators. 

We  favor  the  election. of  United  States  Senators  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people,  and  regard  this  reform  as  the  gateway  to 
other  national  reforms. 

Oklahoma. 

We  welcome  Oklahoma  to  the  sisterhood  of  States  and  heart- 
ily congratulate  her  upon  the  auspicious  beginning  of  a  great 
career. 

Panama  Canal. 

We  believe  that  the  Panama  Canal  will,  prove  of  great  value 
to  our  country,  and  favor  its  speedy  completion. 

ArisEoiia    and     \ew    Mexico. 

The    National    Democratic    party    has    for    the    last    sixteen 
years  labored  for  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as 
separate  States  of  the  Federal  I'nio^^.  and  AnH-o^fuXiAw?;  \\\'A\  v-c^vV 
jyofisesses  every  qualificatiori    s\iesessVv\\\y   \o   \\\a\w\^\vv  t^^^\^^\v•v\Vv^. 

State  g-pvermnents,  we   favor  the  immvid\a\,e  v\duvv^v:\ow  o\  Vcvvj^a.^ 

TcrritorieFi  as  separate   States. 
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Orastns  Lands. 

The  establishmeiit  of  rules  and  regulations,  if  any  suoh 
are  necessary,  in  relation  to  free  grazing  upon  the  public 
lands  outside  of  forest  and  other  reservations,  until  the  same 
shall  eventually  be  disposed  of,  should  be  left  to  the  people 
of  the  States  respectively  in  which  such  lands  may  be  situated. 

'Water-ways. 

Water  furnishes  the  cheaper  means  of  transportation,  and 
the  National  Government,  having  the  control  of  navigable  waters, 
should  improve  them  to  their  fullest  capacity.  We  earnestly 
favor  the  inuuediate  adoption  of  a  liberal  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  improving  every  water  course  in  the  Union  which 
is  justified  by  the  needs  of  commerce ;  and,  to  secure  that 
end,  we  favor,  when  practicable,  the  connection  of  the  Great 
Lakes  with  the  navigable  rivers  and  with  the  Gulf  through 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  navigable  rivers  with  each  other,' 
and  the  rivers,  bays  and  sounds  of  our  coasts  with  each  other, 
by  artificial  ccmals,  with  a  view  to  perfecting  a  system  of 
inland  waterways  to  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  standard  draught. 

We  favor  the  coordination  of  the  various  services  of  the 
Government  connected  with  waterways  in  one  service,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  completion  of  such  a  system  of  inland 
waterways;  and  we  favor  the  creation  of  a  fund  ample  for 
continuous  work,  which  shall  be  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  a  commission  of  experts  to  be  authorized  by  law. 

Post  Roads. 

We  favor  Federal  aid  to   State  and  local  authorities  in  the 
*   construction  and  maintenance  of  post  roads. 

Telesrrnph     and     Telephone. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the  enactment  of  a  law 
to  regulate,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  rates  and  services  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies  engaged  in  the  transmission  of  messages  between 
the  States. 

Natnral   Resonrces. 

We  repeat  the  demand  for  internal  develomnent  and  for  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources  contained  in  previous 
platforms,  the  enforcement  of  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  vainly 
sought  from  a  reluctant  party;  and  to  that  end  we  insist 
upon  the  preservation,  protection  and  replacement  of  needed 
forests,  the  preservation  of  the  public  domain  for  home-seekers» 
the  protection  of  the  national  resources  in  timber,  coal,  iron  and 
oil  against  monopolistic  control,  the  development  of  our  water- 
ways for  navigation  and  every  other  useful  purpose,  including 
the  irrigation  of  arid  lands,  the  reclamation  of  swamp  lands, 
the  clarification  of  streams,  the  development  of  water  power, 
and  the  preservation  of  electric  power,  generated  by  this  nat- 
ural force,  from  the  control  of  monopoly;  and  to  such  end  we 
urge  the  exercise  of  all  powers,  national.  State  and- municipal, 
both  separately  and  in  co-operation. 

We  insist  upon  a  policy  of  administration  of  our  forest 
reserves  which  shall  relieve  it  of  the  abuses  which  have  arisen 
thereunder,  and  which  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  conform 
to  the  police  regulations  of  the  several  States  wherein  the 
reserves  are  located,  which  shall  enable  homesteaders  as  of  right 
to  occupy  and  acquire  title  to  all  portions  thereof  which  are 
especially  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  which  shall  furnish  a 
system  of  timber  sales  available  as  well  to  the  private  citizen 
as  to  the  larger  manufacturer  and  consumer. 

Hawaii. 

We  favor  the  application  of  the  prVnc\p\es  oi  t\vft  \«i.TLd  \«.^27« 
of  the   United  States  to  our   newly   acq\A\re(V  texTitoxy,  \v»wBi.Si^ 
to    thp    end    that    the    public    lands    oi    t\ia\.    texxVloT^    Tcva.^  \» 
held  and  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  bona  ^de  \iomesVi«A.dftT%, 
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We  condemD  the  exp^rirnent  of  imperialisni  as  an  inexcus- 
able bltjufler  which  has  mvoh-ed  ij«  io  enormoijij  expense,  brought 
us  wealme&js  instead  of  ^trength,  and  laid  our  nation  open  to 
the  charge  of  adandoning  a  fiindamental  doctrine  of  self-gov- 
ernment. We  favor  an  immediate  declaration  of  the  natloa'a 
purpose  to  recofrnize  the  independence  of  the  Philippine  l^landEs 
as  Koon  as  a  stable  governnjent  can  be  established,  Hiich  in- 
dejjcndenee  to  be  guaranteed  hy  uu  as  we  guarantee  the  in- 
dependence of  Cuba,  until  the  ueutmliKation  of  the  islands  can 
be  secured  by  treaty  with  other  |jowi;rs,  Tn  r^coguissing  the 
independem-e  of  the  Philippines  our  Government  i*hoitld  retain 
such  land  as  may  t>e  necessary  for  coaling  stations  and  naval 
bases. 

Alfmka   ana    Porto    nico. 

We  demand  for  the  people'  of  Alasl^  and  Porto  Rico  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  tRrritorial 
form  of  government,  and  that  the  offlciaTa  appoiate<l  U>  ad- 
minister the  government  of  all  our  territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  should  be  thoroughly  qualified  by  previous  bona 
fide  residenca. 

Fcin-Aiuvrle«ii    RelAtluna. 

The  Democratic  party  reco|-nii!:es  the  importance  and  ad- 
vantage of  developing  closer  ties  of  Pan-Ainerit-an  friendship 
and  eommeree  between  the  United  States  and  her  sister  nations 
of  Latin- Am  erica,  and  favors  the  taking  of  such  steps,  consistt-ni 
with  Democratic  policies,  for  the  better  acquaintance,  greati?i- 
mutual  confidence,  and  larger  exchange  of  trade  as  will  bring 
lasting  benefit  not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  this  group 
of  American  Republics,  having  constitutions,  forms  of  govern* 
ment,  ambitions  and  interests  akin  to  our  own, 

Aalattc!    Immlertttlciii. 

We  favor  full  protection*  by  both  National  and  State  gov- 
ernments within  their  respective  spheres,  of  all  foreigners  re- 
siding in  the  United  States  under  treaty,  but  we  are  :)pposed 
to  the  admission  of  Asiatic  immigrants  who  cannot  be  amal- 
gamated with  our  population,  or  whose  presence  among  us  would 
raise  a  race  issue  and  involve  us  in  diplomatic  controversies 
with  Oriental  powers. 
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We  believe  that  where  an  Amerjcan  citizen  holding  a  patent 
in  a  foreign  country  is  compelled  to  maun  far  tun*  iiiuler  his 
patent  within  a  certain  time,  similar  restrictions  should  be 
applied  in  this  4-ountry  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  stich  a 
country. 

Gone  In*  Ion. 

The  Demofratic  party  stands  for  Democracy ;  the  Republican 
party  has  drawn  to  itself  all  that  is  aristocratic  and  pluto- 
cratic. 

The  Democratic  party  is  the  champion  of  equal   rights  and 
opportunities    to    all;    the    Hepublican    party    is   the    party    of     ■ 
privilege  and   private  monopoly.     The  Diemocratlc  party  listens     ■ 
to  the  voice  of  the  whole  people  and   gauges  progress  by   the     ■ 
prosperity  and  advancement  of  the  average  man  ;  tht  Republican 
jiarty  ia  subservient  to  the  comparatively  few  who  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  governmental  favoritism.     We  invite  the  co-operation 
of  all,  regardless  of  previous  political  affiliation  or  past  differ- 
ences,  who  desire  to  preserve   a   government   of  the   people   by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  and  who  favor  such  an  admin- 
istration of   the   government   as  will   insure,   as   far  as   human 
wisdom  can,  that  each  citizen  shall  draw  from  society  a  reward 
comniensurate  with  his  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  society. 


Tti^    Ri^  pub  J  lean    partT    In    SE'^Vl^t^T    IIli^il   &il^    t&i^AL.    «.    iW^- 
tlat-t   vonttAmt    tQ   th^    DemocriLtlc    iiarly,    viV\Qi\i.  ^vet*  AmelV    u^*l 
lender   and    lie    fts    tntLater.—Hon.    JnineK   %.   ft\i«TTi^«.'a.- 


SPEECH  OF  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN. 

At  lAnc^nn,  Nebraska,  AavuBt  12,  1908,  AeeeptlAs  tbe  Demo- 
cratic  Nomination  for  tlie  PreaidCAcy. 


Mr.  Clayton  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Notification  Committee: 
I  cannot  accept  the  nomination  which  you  officially  .tender, 
without  first  acknowledging  my  deep  indebtedness  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  the  extraordinary  honor  which  it  has  conferred 
upon.  me.  Having  twice  before  been  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, in  campaigns  which  ended  in  defeat,  a  third  nomination, 
the  result  of  the  free  and  voluntary  act  of  the  voters  of  the  party, 
can  only  he.  explained  by  a  substantial  and  undisputed  growth 
in  the  principles  and  policies  for  which  I,  with  a  multitude  of 
others,  have  contended.  As  these  i)rinciples  and  policies  have 
gi\en  me  whatever  political  strength  I  possess,  the  action  of 
•the  convention  not  only  renews  my  faith  in  them,  but  strengthens 
my  attachment  to  them. 

A  Platform  in  Binding. 

I  shall,  in  the  near  future,  prepare  a  more  formal  reply  to 
your  notification,  and,  in  that  letter  of  acceptance,  will  deal 
with  the  platform  in  detail.  It  is  sufficient,  at  this  time,  to 
assure  you  that  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  platform.  I  indorse  it  in  whole  and  in  part, 
and  shall,  if  elected,  regard  its  declarations  as  binding  upon 
me.  And,  I  may  add,  a  platform  is  binding  as  to  what  it  omits 
as  well  as  to  what  it  contains.  According  to  the  Democratic 
idea,  the  people  think  for  themselves  and  select  officials  to 
carry  out  their  wishes.  The  voters  are  the  soverieigns;  the  offi- 
cials are  the  servants,  employed  for  a  fixed  time  and  at  a  stated 
salary*  to  do  what  the  sovereigns  want  done,  and  to  do  it  in 
the  way  .the  sovereigns  want  it  done.  Platforms  are  entirely  in 
harmony  with  this  Democratic  idea.  A  platform  announces 
the  party's  position  on  the  questions  which  are  at  issue;  and 
an  official  is  not  at  liberty  to  use  the  authority  vested  in  him 
to  urge  personal  views  which  have  not  been  submitted  to  the 
voters  for  their  approval.  Tf  one  is  nominated  upon  a  plat- 
form which  is  not  satisfactory  to  him,  he  must,  if  candid, 
either  decline  the  nomination,  or,  in  accepting  it,  propose  an 
amended  platform  in  lieu  of  the  one  adopted  by  the  convention. 
'So  such  situation,  however,  confronts  yoiu'  candidate,  for  the 
platform  u])on  which  I  was  nominated  not  only  contains  nothing 
from  which  I  dissent,  but  it  especially  outlines  all  the  reme- 
dial legislation  which  we  can  hope  to  secure  during  the  next 
four  years. 

Republican   Challengre  Accepted. 

The  distinguished  statesman  who  received  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President  said,  in  his  notification  speech : 

"The  strength  of  the  Republican  cause  In  the  campaign  at  hand 
Is  the  fact  that  we  reprevsent  the  policies  essential  to  the  reform  of  known 
abuses,  to  the  continuance  of  liberty  and  true  prosperity,  and  that  we 
are  determined,  as  our  platform  unequivocally  declares,  to  maintain  them 
and  carry  them  on." 

In  the  name  of  the  Democratic  pai*ty,  I  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, and  charge  that  the  Ivepublican  party  is  responsible  for 
all  the  abuses  which  now  exist  in  the  Federal  Government, 
and  that  it  is  impotent  to  accomplish  the  reforms  which  are 
imperatively  needed.  Further,  I  cannot  concur  .in  the  state- 
ment that  the  Republican  platform  unequivocally  declares  for 
the  reforms  that  are  necessary ;  on  the  contrary,  I  aifirm  that 
it  openly  and  notoriously  disappoints  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  reformers,  whether  those  reformers  be  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats.     So  far  did  the  Republican  convention  laW  s\iot\,  ol  \\& 
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duty  that  the  Bepublioan  candidate  felt  it  necessary  to  add 
to  his  platform  in  several  important  particulars,  thus  rebuking 
the  leaders  of  the  party,  upon  whose  co-operation  he  must 
rely  for  the  enactment  of  remedial  legislation. 

As  I  shall,  in  separate  speeches,  discuss  the  leading  ques- 
tions at  issue,  I  shall  at  this  time  confine  myself  to  the  para- 
mount question,  and  to  the  far-rea©hing  purpose  of  our  party, 
as  that  purpose  is  set  forth  in  the  platform. 

Skall  tlie  People  Rule? 

Our  platform  declares  that  the  over-shadowing  issue 
which  manifests  itself  in  all  the  questions  now  under  discussion 
is  "Shall  the  people  rule?"  No  matter  which  way  we  turn, 
no  matter  to  what  subject  we  address  ourselves,  the  same  ques- 
tion confronts  us:  Shall  the  people  control  their  own  govern- 
ment, and  use  that  government  for  the  protection  of  their 
rights  and  for  the  promotion  of  their  welfare?  or  shall  the 
representatives  of  predatory  wealth  prey  upon  a  defenseless 
public,  while  the  offenders  secure  immunity  from  subservient 
officials  whom  they  raise  to  power  by  unscrupulous  methods? 
This  is  the  issue  raised  by  the  "known  abuses"  to  which  Mr. 
Taft  refers. 

TKe   Preaident'a   Indictment   Asainat    tKe   Party. 

In  a  message  sent  to  Congress  last  January,  President  Koose- 
velt  said:  "flie  attacks  by  these  great  corporations  on  the 
administration's  actions  have  been  given  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  country,  in  the  newspapers  and  otherwise,  by 
those  writers  and  speakers  who,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
act  as  the  representative  of  predatory  wealth — of  the  wealth 
accumulated  on  a  giant  scale  by  all  forms  of  iniquity,  ranging 
from  the  oppression  of  the  wage-earners  to  unfair  and  unwhole- 
some methods  of  crushing  out  competition,  and  to  defrauding 
the  public  by  stock-jobbing  and  the  manipulation  of  securities. 
Certain  wealthy  men  of  this  stamp,  whose  conduct  should  be 
abhorrent  to  every  man  of  ordinary  decent  conscience,  and  who 
commit  the"  hideous  wrong  of  teaching  our  young  men  that 
phenomenal  business  success  must  ordinarily  be  based  on  dis- 
honesty, have,  /luring  the  last  few  months,  made  it  apparent 
that  they  have  banded  together  to  work  for  a  reaction.  Their 
endeavor  is  to  overthrow  and  discredit  all  who  honestly  admin- 
ister the  law,  to  prevent  any  additional  legislation  which  would 
check  and  restrain  them,  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  freedom 
from  all  restraint  which  will  permit  every  uuscrupulous  wrong- 
doer to  do  what  he  wishes  unchecked,  provided  he  has  enough 
money."     What  an   arraignment  of  the   predatory  interests! 

Is"  the  President's  indictment  true?  And,  if  true,  against 
whom  was  the  indictment  directed?  Not  against  the  Democratic 
party. 

Mr.  Taft   Indorses  the  Indictment. 

Mr.  Taft  says  that  these  evils  have  cre])t  in  during  the  last 
ten  years.  He  declares  that  during  this  time  souie  "prominent 
and  influential  menilxM-s  of  the  community,  spurred  by  financial 
success  and  in  their  hurry  for  greater  wealth,  became  unmind- 
ful of  the  common  rules  of  business  honesty  and  fidelity,  and 
of  the  limitations  iuiposed  by  law  upon  their  actions;"  and 
that  "the  revelations  of  the  breaches  of  trusts,  the  disclosures 
as  to  rebates  and  disfrimiuatioiw  by  railroads,  the  accumulating 
evidence  of  the  violation  of  the  ant i-t rust  laws  by  a  number 
of  corporatious,  and  the  over-issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  inter- 
state railroads  for  the  unlawful  enriching  of  directors  and  for 
the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  control  of  the  railroads  under 
one  management"-— all  these,  he  charges,  "(piickened  the  con- 
science of  the  people  and  brought  on  a  moral  awakening." 

During  all   this  time,  1   beg  to  remind  you.    Republican   offi- 
cials  presided    in    the   executive    department,   filled    the   cabinet^ 
dominated   the    Semite,  controlled  t\\e  Wowse  ^^^  Wvv^'!^v;w\»Xan«©» 
ofid  occupied  most  of '  the    Federal    iv\c\vceA\\\)^.     'Sovrc  ^^•sv.t'^  '^^<2» 
tlie   UcpubVicun   platform    boastiuWy   deeXaveOi  X^assA.   ^vaa^  ^.'^'^^V- 
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with  the  exception  of  two  years — the  Republican  party  had  bf^n 
in  control  of  part  or  of  all  the  branchefi  of  the  Federal  fjovtni- 
ment;  that  for  two  years  only  was  the  l>eriiocratic  party  hi 
a  position  to  either  enact  or  repeal  a  law*  Having  drawn  the 
salaries,  having  enjoyed  the  honnrK.  having-  Ht^ftirerl  the  pres- 
tige, let  the  Bepnhlican  party  accept  the  rc*,spoiisihility  ! 

ReptilftJIf^Ati   Pmrty   Reniiouiilble. 

Why  were  these  *"known  abuses"  permittLul  to  develop?  Why 
kave  they  not  been  eorreet^d?  If  existing  laws  are  sufficient, 
why  have  they  not  been  enforce* I?  Al!  of  the  executive  nia- 
chinery  of  the  Federal  Government  ii*  in  th**  hands  of  the  Ite- 
pnbliean  party.  Are  new  laws  necessary?  Why  have  they  tint 
heen  eisacted?  With  a  llepnbliean  I'l-esident  to  reconimerul, 
with  a  Republican  Senate  and  House  to  carry  ont  his  recf^mi- 
mendations,  why  does  the  Republican  candidate  plead  for  fnrther 
time  In  which  to  do  what  should  have  been  done  long-  a^ol* 
Caji  Mr.  Taft  promise  to  be  more  strenuous  in  the  prosecution 
of  wroug^doerB  than  the  present  executive?  Can  he  aelt  for  a 
larger  majority  in  the  Senate  than  hi8  party  now  has?  Boes 
he  need  more  liepublicatis  in  the  llnnse  of  RepresentativeB,  or 
a,  Speaker  with  m^ore  unlimited  authority? 

mriiT'    no    Tmrltt    Reforni, 

The  President's  close  friends  have  been  promising  for  several 
years  that  he  would  attack  the  iniquities  of  the  tariff.  We  have 
had  intimation  that  Mr.  Taft  was  restive  under  the  demands 
of  the  highly  protected  iadustries*  And  yet  the  influence  of  the 
manufacturers,  who  have  tor  twenty-live  years  contributed  t-a^l 
the  Republican  campaign  fund  and  who  in  return  have  framed^J 
the  tariff  achednles,  has  been  sufficient  to  prevent  tariff  reform* 
As  the  present  campaign  approached*  both  the  President  and 
Mr.  Taft  declai^d  in  favor  of  tar i it  revision,  but  set  the  date 
of  revision  after  the  election.  But  the  pressure  brought  to 
hear  by  the  protected  interests  has  been  great  enough  to  pre* 
rout  any  attempt  at  tariff  reform  before  the  election ;  and  the 
reduction  promised  after  the  election  is  so  hedged  about  with 
qualifying  phrases  that  no  one  can  estimate  with  accuracy  the 
Bum  total  of  tariff  reform  to  he  expected  in  case  of  Republican 
aucea^s*  If  the  past  can  he  taken  as  a  guide,  the  Republican 
party  will  be  so  obligated  by  campaign  contributions  from 
the  beneficiaries  of  protection  as  to  make  that  partj^  powerless 
to  bring  to  the  country  any  material  relief  from  the  present 
tftriif  burdens. 


IPVIiy   no   Antl-Truit   liest  Bint  ton. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Rep^iblican  leaders  in  the  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  were  coerced  by  puplic  opinion  into  the  sup- 
port of  an  an ti- trust  law  which  had  the  indorsement  cjf  the 
President,  but  the  Senate  refused  even  to  consider  the  meaaurei 
and  since  that  time  no  effort  has  been  made  by  the  dominanij 
party  to  secure  remedial  legislation  upon  this  subject. 


^W1»Y  no  RultronA  Lea^tfllsttaii  T 

For  ten  years  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been 
asking  for  an  enlargement  of  its  powers,  that  it  might  prevent 
rebates  and  discriminations*  but  a  Rep^iblican  Senate  and  a 
Rep^ibliean  House  of  Representatives  were  im moved  by  its  en- 
treaties. In  1900  the  Republican  National  Convention  was  urged 
to  indorse  the  demand  for  rail vi' ay  legislation,  but  the  plat- 
form was  silent  on  the  subject.  Even  in  1904  the  convention 
gave  no  pledge  to  remedy  these  abuses.  When  the  President 
ftnally  asked  for  legislation  he  drew  his  inspii'ation  from  three 
Democratic  National  platforms  and  he  received  more  cordial 
support  from  the  Democrats  than  from  the  Republicans,  The 
Republicans  in  the  Senate  deliberately  defeated  several  amend- 
ments offered  by  Senatrjr  La  Follette  and  sujjported  by  the  Demo- 
crstfi — ^amendments  embodying  legi. slat  ion  asked  by  the  In  ter- 
ete ^e  Commerce  ronnnlssi*.i*i.  Oxie  oi  t^ve^e  au\eTvA\T\(^T>.ta  tt.iv- 
thori^ed    the    aseertaininent    of    the    va\\ie    ot    r^\\rt>^4^. 
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anient] tnenl  uelk  ririt  tiiiIv  rle ft*ut>ex:l  by  th«?  iSennte*  b\]t  it  waa 
oFerwheliiiingly  rejet-tefl  by  the  ivi'ptit  RtqinbUcan  NntiuuaJ  Con- 
vention, and  thp  HepnblifiLii  faiulidate  has  ftong-ht  to  rei^cne  hia 
partj"  from  the  diwastrouR  rewuJts  of  this  act  by  expresKirig^  hini* 
self,  in  a  qualified  way*  in  favor  of  aj^certaiaing^*'  tlie  value  of 
the  raiJroad^. 

OveriMHut^H  of  $ittwek.H  ami   BivuiIup 

Mr.  Taft  <'(>inplaijis  of  tlie  overi,ssiit^  of  stooks  and  bonds  of 
railroad!^  "for  the  unkivvfiil  enriehinR'  of  directors  and  for 
the  pnrpoBe  of  ooncentriit(nf»'  tho  t'^mtrol  of  the  railroads  nnder 
one  maixagemeiit,''  and  th*-  roLnfjIaint  is  vvkO  founded.  But 
with  a  Presidt^nt  to  point  out  the  evil  and  a  Ilepublican  Congresii^ 
to  eorrect  it  we  find  nothing  d<me  for  the  protection  of 
the  pnblie.  Why?  My  honorable  opponent  has,  by  his  con- 
fession, relieved  me  of  tlie  neecsj^ity  of  furnishing-  proof;  he 
admits  the  condition,  and  he  ciinnot  avoid  the  logical  coacbi- 
sion  that  must  Ije  drawn  froia  the  admission.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  a  larg^e  majority  of  the  voters  of  the- 
Republican  party  recognize  the  deplorable  situation  whicH  Mr, 
Taft  describes;  they  recognize  that  the  masses  have  had  but 
little  influence  upon  legi^Jation  or  upon  the  admiuistration  of 
the  governmeatT  and  they  are  beginuing-  to  understand  tlie 
cause.  For  a  generation  the  Kepublicaa  party  has  drawn  it-^i 
camjjaig^n  funds  from  the  benefieiaries  of  special  legislation. 
Privileges  have  been  pledgred  and  granted  in  return  for  money 
contributed  to  debauch  elections.  What  can  l>e  expected  when 
official  authority  is  tnraed  over  to  the  representatives  of  those 
who  fir  Hi  furaish  the  sinews  of  war  and  then  reimburse  tliein- 
selves  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers? 

PnstlnjF   In    "WHd^rnei*    Piece  unary. 

So  long-  as  the  He  publican  party  remains  in  power  it  is  power- 
less to  regenerate  itself.  It  cannot  attack  wrongdoing  in  high 
places  without  dis^^aeing  many  of  its  prominent  members^  and 
it,  therefore,  uses  opiates  instead  of   the  sargeon*s  knife.     Its 


i 


I    mal factors  eonstrne  each  Ilepublican  victory  ofi  an  endorsement   A 
of  their  cond^ict,  and  threaten   the   party  w^ith  defeat   if  they   ^ 
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are  int^erfered  with.  Not  until  that  party  passes*  through  a 
period  of  fasting  in  the  wilderness  will  the  Eepublican  leaders 
learn  to  study  public  questions  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
masses.  Just  as  with  individuals  *'the  cares  of  this  w^orld  aad 
the  deceitfulncss  of  riches  choke  the  truth,"  so  in  politico,  when 
parts'  leaders  serve  far  aw^ay  from  home  and  are  not  in  constant 
contact  with  the  voters,  continued  ^  party  suceess  blinds  their 
eyes  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and  makes  them  deaf  to  the 
cry  of  distress. 

PnhtlcltT'  iiB   to   CampntKii    CootribnttoiiM. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  legislation  inquiring 
publicity  as  to  campaign  contributioas  and  expenditures,  but 
the  Re p id:)! i can  leaders,  even  in  the  face  of  an  indignant  public,' 
refused  t.o  consent  to  a  law  which  would  compel  honesty  In 
elect ions»  When  the  matter  was  brought  up  in  the  recent 
Ilepiibliean  National  Convention  the  plank  was  repudiated  by  a 
vote  of  880  to  £i4.  Here,  too,  ^Er*  Taft  has  been  driven  to  apolo- 
gfize  for  his  convention  and  to  declare  himself  in  favor  of  a 
publicity  law%  and  yet,  if  you  will  read  what  he  says  upon  this 
subjectn  you  will  find  that  his  promise  falls  far  short  of 
the  requirements  of  the  situation,     Ke  says: 

"Jf  I  am  elected  President  1  shall  urge  upon  Congress,  wdth 
erery  hope  of  success,  that  a  law  be  passed  requiring  the  filing. 
In  a  federal  office,  of  a  statement  of  the  contributions  received 
by  eominittees  and  candidates  in  elections  for  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  in  such  other  elections  as  are  constitutionally  within 
the  control  of  Congress.*' 

T  shall  not  emlmrra.ss  him  by  a.^klng  him  upon  what  he  bases 
his  hope  of  success ;  it  is  cert^\Tv\y  Tiot  oiv  ari^  ewt^^^"^'2iJ?;^'w*^'^''^t\a 
hHS  received  from  Republican  lead,el^».    11  \s  ^n^c\<ew\.  \k\  v^-^  X?waX 
if  bis  hftfyi^s  were  rifaUsied — if,  n\  ft\j\lje   ot  Wv^  ^^^^.-'c^*^  w^Vvotvci 
his  convention,  he  should  succeed  m  ^Cicurw^  ^^^  ^\>5^cXTaK^)ff* 
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the  very  law  which  he  favors,  it  would  give  but  partial  r«lief, 
Ue  has  read  the  Democratic  platform;  not  only  his  lan^age, 
but  his  evident  alarm,  indicates  that  he  has  read  it  carefully. 
He  even  had  before  him  the  action  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  in  interpreting  and  applying  that  platform,  and 
yet  he  fails  to  say  that  he  favors  the  publication  of  the  con- 
tributions before  the  election.  Of  course,  it  satisfies  a  natural 
curiosity  to  find  out  how  an  election  has  been  purchased,  even 
when  the  knowledge  comes  too  late  to  be  of  service,  but  why 
should  the  pt^ple  be  kept  in  darkness  until  the  election  is  past? 
Why  should  the  locking  of  the  door  be  delayed  until  the  horse 
is  gone? 

An  Blectlon  a  Public  Affair. 

An  election  is  a  public  affair.  The  people,  exercising  the 
right  to  select  their  officials  and  to  decide  upon  the  policies  to 
be  pursued,  proceed  to  their  several  polling  places  on  'election 
day  and  register  their  will.  What  excuse  can  be  given  for 
secrecy  as  to  the  influences  at  work?  If  a  man,  pecuniarily  in- 
terested in  "concentrating  the  control  of  the  railroads  in  one 
management,"  subscribes  a  large  sum  to  aid  in  carrying"  the 
election,  why  should  his  part  in  the  cani))aignbe  concealed  until 
he  has  put  the  officials  under  obligation  to  him?  If  a  trust 
magnate  contributes  $100,000  to  elect  political  friends  to  office, 
with  a  view  to  preventing  hostile  legislation,  why  should  that 
fact  b6  concealed  until  his  friends  are  securely  seated  in  their 
official  position? 

This  is  not  a  new  question;  it  is  a  question  which  has  been 
agitated — a  question  which  the  Republican  leaders  fully  under- 
stand— a  question  which  the  Republican  candidate  has  studied, 
and  yet  he  refuses  to  declare  himself  in  favor  of  the  legislation 
absolutely  necessary,  namely,  legislation  requiring  publication 
before  the  election. 

Democratic  Party  Promises  Publicity. 

How  can  the  people  hope  to  rule  if  they  are  not  able,  to 
learn  until  after  the  election  what  the  predatory  interests  are 
doing?  The  l>^mooratic  i)arty  meets  the  issue  honestly  and 
courageousl}'.     It  says: 

"W^e  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the  enactment  of  a 
law  prohibiting  any  corporation  from  contributing  to  a  cam- 
paign fund,  and  any  individual  from  contributing  an  amount 
alx)ve  a  reasonable  maximum,  and  providing  for  the  publica- 
tion, before  election,  of  all  such  contributions  above  a  reason- 
able minimum." 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  immediately  proceeded 
to  interpret  and  apply  this  plank,  announcing  that  no  contt'i- 
butions  would  be  received  from  corporations,  that  no  individual 
would  be  allowed  to  contribute  more  than  $10,000,  and  that  all 
contributions  above  $100  would  be  made  public  before  the  elec- 
tion— those  received  before  October  15  to  oe  made  public  on  or 
before  that  day,  those  received  afterward  to  be  made  public 
on  the  day  when  received,  and  no  such  contributions  to  be 
acce])ted  within  three  days  of  the  election.  The  expenditures  are 
to  be  published  after  the  election.  Here  is  a  plan  which  is  com- 
plete and  effiective. 

Popular  Election   of  Senators. 

Next  to   the   corrupt  use  of  mone^',   the  present   method   of 
electing    United    States    Senators    is    most    responsible    for    the 
obstruction  of  reforms.     For  one  hundred  years  after  the  adop- 
tion  of  the   Constitution  the  demand   for  the   popular  election 
of  senators,  while  finding  increased  expression,  did  not  become 
a  dominant  sentiment.     A  constitutional  amendment  had  from 
time   to   time   been   suggested    and   the  matter  had   been    more 
or   less   discussed    in   a   few   of   the    States,   but   the   movement 
had  not  reached  a  point  where  it  manifested  itself  through  con- 
f^ressional    action.      In    the    Fifty-second    Congress,    however,    a 
resohition  was  reported  from  a  House  comtnHtee  propo^Xw^  \\v& 
necessary  constitutional  amendment,  and  thif^  reso\\AV\oTv  V'^-^^^ 
tAt»  Honse   of  /iVpi-esentatives   by   a  vote  w\\\e\v  vs'a.5=,  \)vaet\c,aX\Y 
oanJmons,      In    the    Fifty-third    Congress   a   simWar   t^soVw^Voti 
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was  reported  to  and  adopted  by  the  Hou^e  of  Hepresentativea. 
Both  the   Fifty-second  and  Fifty-third  Congresses  were  Demo- 
cratic.    The    HepublicaTia    gained    control    of    the    Honse   aa    a 
result  of  the  election  of  1894  and  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress 
the  proposition  died  in  committee.     As  time  went  on,  howev*er, 
the  sentitnont  gww  among  the  people  until  it  forced  a  Republican 
Congress  to  folio vv  the  example^,  set  tay  the  Democrats,  and  then 
another  and  another  fU'pnl^Iii-an  Congress  acted  favorably*     State      ^ 
after  State  has  indorK**d  this  reform,  until  nearly  two-thirds  of     fl 
the   States  have  recorded  themselves   in  its  favor.     The   LTnited     ■ 
States  Senate,  however,  iopndently  and  arrogantly  obstnicts  tjie 
I>aasf^e    of   the   resohitlon,   notwithstanding   the    fact   that   the 
voters  of  the  United  States,  hy  an  overwhelming  majority,  de-    J 
mand  it,     Aod  this  refusal  is  the  more  signiAcant  when  it  is    H 
remembered   that  a   number   of   senators   owe   their   election   to 
great  corporate  interests.     Three  Democratic  National  platforms 
—the  platforms  of   1900,    1904   and   190S— specifically  call   for  a      « 
change    in    the    Constitution    which    will    put    the    election    of     ■ 
senators  in    the  hands  of  the  voters,  and  the   proposition   has     1 
been    indorsed    hy    a    number    of    the    smaller    parties^    Imt    no 
Hep  tibl  lean   National   Convention   has  been  will  lug  to  champion 
the    cause    of   the    people    on    this    subject.      The    subject    was 
igiaored  by  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  1900;  it  was    , 
ignored  in   1904,  and  the  proposition  was  explicitly  repudiated      ■ 
in    1908,   for  the  recent   Republican   National   Convention    by   a     ■ 
vote  of  366  to  144  rejected  the  plank  Indorsing  the  popular  elec-     ^ 
tion   of  senators — ^and   this  was   done  in  the  convention   whicU 
nominated   Mr.   Taft,   few   delegates  from  his  own   Stiiti^   voting 
Imr  the  plauTc. 

Perflona^l  IncllitOLtiou  not  Sntltclent,. 

In  his  notification  speech  the  Republican  candidate,  speaking 
of  the  election  of  senators  by  the  peopU*  says  i  **Personally,  1 
am  inclined  to  favor  it,  hut  it  is  hardly  n  party  q^iestion/* 
What  m  neeesaary  to  make  this  n  party  question?  When  the 
UeniDoratic  convention  indorses  a  proposition  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  and  the  Republican  convcntiou  rejects  the  proposition  by  a 
vote  of  Jieven  to  one,  does  it  not  beeome  an  issue  between  th*^ 
parties?  Mr.  Taft  cannot  remove  the  question  from  the  arena 
of  politics  by  expressing  a  personal  inclination  toward  the 
Dem*>cratic  ptjsiticm.  Feu*  several  years  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  acjminlstration.  What  has  he  ever  t^id  or  ^utie  to 
bring  this  question  before  the  pnldic?  What  enthusiasm  has 
he  shown  in  the  reformation  of  the  Senate?  What  influence 
could  he  exert  in  behalf  of  a  reform  which  his  party  has  openly 
and  notoriously  coudenincd  in  its  convention  and  to  which  he 
is  attached  only  by  a  belated  expression  of  person al  ineli nation? 


Th«  Gtttewfty  to  Q titer  V^f0Ptat^^ 
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,  **Shail  tlie  jieople  rule?"  Evei-y  remedial  measiat'  of  a  na- 
tional character  must  run  the  gantlet  of  the  Senate »  The  Presi- 
dent may  personally  incline  toward  a  reform ;  the  House  may 
consent  to  it,  but  as  long  as  the  Senate  obstructs  the  reforui 
the  people  must  wait*  The  President  may  heed  a  po[Mjlai" 
demand;  the  House  may  yield  to  public  opinion,  but  as  long 
as  the  Senate  is  defiant  the  rule  of  the  people  is  defeatetL  The 
Denioeratic  platform  ver^'  properly  describes  the  j>opular  elec- 
tion of  senators  as  "the  gateway  to  other  national  reforms/' 
Shall  we  ofien  the  gate,  or  sliall  we  allow  the  exploiting  interests 
to  bar  the  way  by  the  control  of  this  brancli  of  the  federal 
legislature?  Through  a  Democratic  victory  and  through  a  Dem- 
ocratic victory  onl^y.  (^an  the  people  secure  the  popular  election 
Of  senators.  "  The"  smaller  parties  are  nnable  to  secure  this 
reform ;  the  Republiean  party,  under  its  pi'escnt  leader.-^hip, 
IS  res^dutely  opposed  to  it;  the  Democratic  party  stands  for 
it  and  has  bohily  demanded  it.  If  I  am  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency, those  who  are  electa  upon  the  tUrU^t,  vj\\}n.  tkvs-  -^'^^ 
be,  J  ike  ni,rself.  [fledged  to  this  Teiovm.  aw^  \  ^ct-aW  ^Q^N^'^'t^ 
Congress  in  extiTiordinary  Res*^iOTi  \tiVrtveA\ia.^«^M   ^^^'^^  \w»>Mp\v^ 

Hon    anl    ask.    among   other    things,    for    ^^\v-    \\v\^N\^VLe!iTvX    "^^^    ^-^"^^ 

jilatiorm  pledge,  , 
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Houne   Hulc-H    Hepipottf*.  ^^V 

The  thirtl  inKt.t'unienialit,y  em|jlojed  tu  deft^nt  the  will  uf  the. 
people  is  found  in  tin-  nilt-K  uf  the  Houhi-  of  Representatives.! 
Our  platform  pointH  out  thru  *'the  Houae  of  [Jepreaentativeii  waM\ 
deH\g\w([  by  the  fa-thern  of  the  Coiis^tltutioii  to  Ite  the  popukfi 
bran^'h  of  unv  ^overnitieiil,  rrsjicmHive  to  the  public  wilJe*'  ajiS 
add» :  I 

**The  House  of  llt*presentatives,  as  eont rolled  In  recent  yenr« 
by  the  Keptiblicau  party,  bajs  ctiased  to  be  a  deliberative  atiii 
U^gishitive  body,  renponsive  to  the  %vjll  of  a  majority  of  the 
lueinberH.  hut.  has  coiiie  iijjder  the  ab.sohjte  doaifniou  of  the 
Speaker,  wlio  haa  entirti  eontrul  of  its  deliberations  and  powers 
of  leg-islatfon. 

*'\Ve  have  ob?«t*rved  with  amazement  the  pojKdar  braaeh  of 
our  federal  government  helple.«;a  tu  obtain  either  the  considera- 
tion or  enactment  of  measures  desired  by  a  majority  of  its 
members." 

Thi!4  arraignment  is  fully  juatilied.     The  reform  Hepiibltean^ 
in  the  lTon??e  of  Representativest  when  in  the  minority  in  their 
own  party,   are  lls  helpless   to  obtain   a   hen  ring  or   to   tjeeure  a 
vote  ujKui  a  uieasui'e  a?i  are  the  Beraoerats*    In  the  recent  sessiun 
of  the  pre.se nt  Congress  there  ivas  a  eonsiderable  element  in  the 
llepubliean   party  favorable   to   remedial   legislation ',   bnt   a   few 
leaders,   in   control  of  the  organiKatiom  despotically  suppreissedH 
these  members,  and  thus*  forced  a  real  majority   in  the  Hous^^ 
to  submit   to   a  well-organised   minority.     The    Republiean  Na- 
tional Convention,  instead  of  rebuking  this  attack  upon  popular 
government,  eulogized  Congress  and  nominated  as  the  KepuUlicaQ 
eandidate  for  Vice-President  one  of  the  men  who  shared  in  the 
responsibility  for  the  coercion  of  the  House*    Our  party  demands 
that  ''the  House  of  Representatives  shall  again  become  a  deliber- 
ative body^  controlled  by  a  majority  of  the  people*s  representa* 
tives,  and  not  by  the  Speaker,*'  and  is  pledged  to  adopt  ''s^icb^| 
rules  and  regulations  to   govern  the   Honse  of    Repi^essenttitivea^^ 
as  will  enable  a  majority  of  its  members  to  direct  its  delibera- 
tions and  control  legislation." 

*' Shall  the  people  rule?'*  They  cannot  do  so  unless  they  cati 
control  the  House  of  Representatives,  ami  throttgh  their  repre* 
sentatives  in  the  House  give  expression  to  their  purposes  and, 
their  desii-es.  The  Republican  party  is  committred  to  the  mpthodti| 
now  in  vogne  in  the  Honse  of  Representatives ;  the  Demoeratitsi 
party  is  pledged  to  such  a  reviaion  of  the  rules  h^  will  iiHugl 
the  popular  branch  of  the  federal  government  into  harmony  j 
with  the  ideas  of  those  who  fi-amed  our  Constitution  and  J 
founded  our  government, 

1 4,  Oilier  Ihiiicw    wtU  be  Dlnettiiied  I^nter. 

"Shall  the  people   nde?"     I  repeat,   is  declared  by   oui-   plat* 
form   to  be  the  overKliadowin||^  question,  and   as  the  campaign 
progresses   1   shall   tnke   ocrcasiou   to    discuss  this  question    as   li^H 
manifests   itself  in   other   issues;   for   whether  we   coui^ider   the^^J 
tariff   question,    the   trust   quest  ion,   the   railroad  question,   the^^l 
banking  question,  the  labor  question,  the  question  of  imperialism, 
the   development   of   our   waterways,    or   any    other   of   the    nu- 

Pmerous  problems  which  press  for  solution,  we  shall  find  that  the 
f-sal  question  involved  in  each  is,  whether  the  governmcut  shall 
rf>imLhi   a   mere   business  asset _of  favor-seeking  corporations  or^^H 
be  an   instrmnent   in  the  hands  of  the  people  for  the  advanee-^^B 

Iment  of  the  common  weal.  ^^M 

Deniacrfittc  Party  liafi  t^arnefl  CfinAdence,  ^| 

If  the  voters  are  satisfied  with  the  i-ecord  of  the  Republican^B 
party  and  with  its  management  of  public  affairs  we  eaunot  rea-^^' 
sonably  ask    fo^  a  change   in    administration ;    If,    huwevcr,   the 
voters  feel  that  the  people,  as  a  whole,  have  too  little  influence  In 
shaping  the  polieiea  of  the  Government;  if  they  feel  that  jE^reat 
ronihtnation^^  of  i^apital  have  encroached  npon  the  rights  tif  thi^ 
niaxsf^  £ind  employed    the    instrumeBtJi.Vil\e&  ci^    ^ovftvuTtv^^ANl  im 
^pi'Wi-f*  Srii  unfBir  share  of   the  total   wc*a\t\v  pvodwcci,  IWt^  -we 
/?^*-p  a    right   to   expect  a    verdict  agains^t  Wve  TL\ep\\\iV\e,a.w  ^v\v\^ 
und  iti  favor  of  the  Democratic  party  \  iov  owr  ^•syT^M^  \va^^  T\¥.V.s*i 
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defeat — aye,  suffered  defeat — iu  its  effort  to  arouise  tlue  conscience 
of  the  publie  and  to  bring  about  that  very  awakeoJug  to 
which  Mr.  Taft  ha^sa  referred. 

On]y  those  are  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  leadership  in 
a  great  cause  who  are  willing  to  die  for  it^  and  the  DemtM^ ratio 
party  has  proven  its  worthiness  by  Jt.«  refusal  to  purchase  vic- 
tory by  delivering  the  people  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
dcs£)oiled  them.  In  this  contest  l>etween  Deniooraey  on  the 
one  side  and  plutocracy  on  the  other  the  Denioeratie  party  has 
taken  its  position  on  the  side  of  equal  rights,  and  invites  the 
opposition  of  those  who  use  polities  to  secure  special  privileges 
and  governmental  favoritism.  Ganging  the  progress  of  the 
nation^  not  by  the  happiness,  or  viealth  or  refinement  of  a  few, 
bnt  "by  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the  average  man," 
the  Democratic  party  charges  the  Tie  publican  party  with  being 
the  promoter  of  present  abuse Sj  the  opponent  of  necessary  rem- 
edies and  the  only  bidwark  of  private  monopoly.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  affirms  thai  in  this  eainpaign  it  is  the  only  party, 
having  a  prfjspect  of  success,  which  stands  for  justice  in  govern- 
ment and  for  equity  in  the  division  of  the  fruits  of  industry* 

D^mocrntlc    PartF    Dt'fender   of    HoneHt    Wealtli. 

We  may  expect  those  *^ho  have  committed  larceny  by  law 
and  purchaj^ed  immunity  with  their  political  influence  to  attempt 
to  raise  false  issues  and  to  employ  *'the  livery  or  Heaven**  to 
conceal  their  evil  purposes,  but  they  can  no  longer  deceive.  The 
Demoemtic  party  is  not  the  enemy  of  any  legitimate  industry 
or  of  honest  accumulations.  It  is.  on  the  contrary,  a  fri*»nd 
of  Industry  and  the  steadfast  protector  of  that  wealth  which 
represents  a  service  to  socnety.  The  Democratic  pwirty  does  not 
seek  to  annihilate  all  corporations;  it  simply  asserts  that  as 
the  Government  creates  corptn-ations,  it  must  retain  the  power 
to  regT.ilate  and  control  them,  and  that  it  should  not  permit 
any  corporation  to  convert  itself  into  a  monopoly.  Surely  we 
should  have  the  co-operation  of  all  legitimate  corporations  in 
our  effort  to  protect  business  and  imUistry  from  the  odium 
which  lawless  combinations  of  ciipit^il  will,  if  uni'heckedt  ca^t 
upon  them.  Only  by  the  separation  of  the  good  from  the  bad 
can  the  good  be  made  M^cure- 

Not  Re  vol  at  ion,  hut  Rc^formatt^^n. 

The  Deuuicratic  party  .seeks  not  revolution,  but  reformation, 
ai|d  I  need  hardly  remind  the  student  of  history  that  cures 
are  mildest  when  applied  at  once;  that  remedies  increase  in 
severity  as  their  application  is  postponed.  Blood  poisoning 
may  be  stopiwsd  by  tlie  loss  of  a  finger  today;  it  may  cost  an 
arm  tomorrow  or  a  life  the  next  day.  So  poison  in  the  body 
politic  cannot  be  removed  too  soon»  for  the  evils  produced  by 
it  increase  with  the  lapse  of  time.  That  there  are  ab\iBes  which 
need  to  bt>  remedied  even  the  RepubHcan  candidate  admits; 
that  tis  party  is  unable  to  remedy  them  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated durlug  the  lawt  ten  years,  I  have  such  confidence  in 
tiie  intelligence  as  well  as  the  patriotism  of  the  people  that  T 
ciannot  doubt  their  readiness  to  accept  the  reasonable  reforms 
which  our  party  proposes,  rather  than  permit  the  continued 
growth  of  existing  abuses  to  hurry  the  country  on  to  remedica 
more  radical  and  more  drastic. 

Our    Pjtrtr>   IdeiU. 

The  platform  of  our  party  closes  with  a  brief  statement  of 
the  party's  ideal,  Tt  favors  **such"  an  administration  of  the 
government  as  will  insurt\  as  far  as  human  wisdom  can,  that 
each  citizen  shall  draw  from  society  a  reward  commensurate 
with  his  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  society." 

Governments  are  good  in  proportion  as  they  assure  to  each 
member  of  society,  so  far  as  government's  can,  a  return  com- 
mensurate  with  individual  merit,  J 

Tbe  Olvlne  1#aw  of  Rf'witrdfl*  ^ 

There   i«  a  divine   la%v   of  rewards.     N^^\e^vt  W^  C;ve^V«   ^pist 
we  the  earth,  with  its  fruitful  soW,  th*^  ft\\T\H\\\we  nv\\^  Wff^  ^^-rro^Oa 
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anrl  the  rains  with  their  moisture.  He  proelalmed,  as  eleurly 
as  if  His  voice  had  thundered  tvdm  the  eloutls,  **Go  work,  and 
according-  to  your  industry  and  jour  hitelligence,  so  Khali  N' 
your  reward,"  Only  where  might  hat;  overthrown,  i-wnmng 
itndermincd  or  g-overnjuent  siuspended  this  law,  has  a  different 
law  prevailed*  To  t'onfonn  the  g-overnment  to  this  hiw  utight 
to  be  the  ambition  of  the  statesman  ;  and  oo  party  lian  have  a  - 
hii^her  mission  than  to  nialte  it  a  reality  wherever  governments  ] 
can  legitimately  operate, 

JitHtIc«   to   All. 

Keeoguizing'  that  I  am  indebted  for  ray  noavination  to  the 
rank  and  ftle  of  our  party,  and  that  tny  election  must  coiae, 
if  It  eomes  at  all,  from  the  nnpurehasipd  and  unpurchaaable 
anffrages  of  the  American  people,  I  promise,  if  intrusted  ^\ith 
the  responKibilitieis  of  this  high  offlee^  to  e^mseerate  whatever  ^k 
ability  I  have  to  the  one  purpose  of  making  this,  in  fact,  a  gov-  ^M 
eratiieat  la  which  the  people  rule^-a  govermnt^nt  whieh  will 
do  justice  to  all,  and  offer  to  everyone  the  highest  possible  stinm- 
1ns  to  great  and  per&^istent  effort,  by  aHsuring  to  eaeh  tbt5  en- 
joyment of  his  just  share  of  the  proceeds  of  his  toil,  no  matter 
»in  what  part  of  the  vineyard  he  labors,  or  to  what  oecii|nitioii. 
profession  or  calling  he  devotes  hiniself,  fl 

Proteellon  oreAtes  it  home  ninrket.  Tf  Itliout  itIiIpIi  the  cat-  ^| 
tlviitttrs  uf  land  tn  Auterlcii  woulil  be  tiut  little  l»etter  ofT  tban  ^M 
our    nhorljc1vicfli«<— Hon.    J.    ii,    Morrill,  ^M 

Thp   HpEinhtlcnn    pnrtjr   ^lll^eutitlniie   to    lie   a  protect  Ion  i«t    ^ 
imrtr   atid    the   Anierlenti    peo|Jle    a    protect lunlMt    peonrlei.    And 
that      proteetlon     niuHt     apptj^      to     ever>-     neetionf     everjr     lu- 
ll ON(r>'  and   ever>'   cIiirk*— Hon.   JnmeJi    S.  Stiermun,  ^m 

1%'e   fnce   the   fat  ore  with   oor   paJit   nnd  preiient   as  snaran^  H 
tors  of  onr  prom f sen i  nnd   we  nre  eontent   to  Mlnnfl  or  to    fall    ^ 
l^y  tlie  record    wlileli    we   have    ninde   nod   nre    nialflnK.— Prenl- 
flent    Roosievelt*!!    iipeeeli     accept  Ins     lt*04     nonil  nit  lion, 

■  11^' lien    In    ]!>iK>   the    Cinid    Standn^rd    w«^»    eAtnhliitlied    hr    the 

tCepiihllean  party.  In  Hplte  of  lleniocratle  oppoNltlon*  If  coni- 
1»|eted  n.nd  iterfeeted  Itn  record  ah  re|cnril!i  our  Ha* 
Iffvnni  Honor  nnd  party  Honor  In  lueetlniir  lit  foil  every  H- 
nnnc-iul     obH|;:ittlO]i. — Hon.    JaineM     S*     Slier  lumi. 

■  l^e  deal   too  maeh   tn    the  unperlntlve  of  deniinelatloit   and 

hllnd  our  e^cR  to  the  fcood  tlmt  in  nil  ahont  nn,  deep  dotiii 
nnder  nil  bitHtllj^  fi«ruied  iiuHl  le  opinion  are  the  iir»uud  |ud|Jt^ 
ment  nnd  aoHet-  common  Hcnue  of  in  til  Ions  of  k  tardy  nnd 
reaHonable  ami  fnr-»eeln|^  AnierlennH  vi'ho  helleve  iu  the 
■  trenirth  4»f  our  in^tituf  Iouh,  In  our  alilUty  to  work  unt  our 
prol»leniM.  and  nlivnyti,  tn  the  luMt  nnalyiiiii.  In  onr  capacity 
for  Nelf-^nvernnient.— Hon^  Georg;e  B.  Cortelyoo,  at  L^rhana, 
llllnolH,  June  7,  lUOS,  ^ 

The  repreaentntlve  STA^^i'untent  tltat  has  Bervetf  qn  Trell  ^| 
from  130  yeaTB  hn»  not  heen  for  Mr,  Brynn  numrlentl  y  ex- 
pre»«lTe  of  the  vrlll  of  the  people^  We  innaf  cnll  nnon  four- 
teen million  eleetorM  to  Icainlnte  dlreetly,  ('Ton Id  any  'more 
IturdenHome  or  inetflelent  inethiril  he  devlned  flhnn  tliliiif  1 
helleve  that  the  referemttim  under  erriiiiii  eonilitionv  nnd 
llmitntlonH  In  the  i^nhdlviMionn  of  a  State  on  eertaln  Imtueit 
may  he  hentthfral  and  naefuK  bat  wot  applieil  to  our  nationni 
government  It  in  entirely  Imprnetlealile.— Hon.  liVni,  1|.  Tnft, 
at   Columhaiij,  Ohio. 

■  THe    tuflnenee   of   a    free    presii   mnut    not    He    Imimlred.    nor 

mast  the  grrent  body  of  American  neTrM|»nperi»-^aniona:  the 
nnbleat  afcencieN  of  enll^btenmeut  nnd  dvilixatictn — he  Judged 
by  a  fe^T  Tvho  have  proNtttuted  their  Hlsrh  t'niiinar  to  licnnHle 
niieii.— He»a,  Georse  B*  Tortelyon,  at  Urbauu*  Illlnoln.  dnne 
■       7,    leOG.  ^m 

f  Tbe  Democrats  are  a  partF  IuitIuk  no  aolldarlty*   nnltliM;^  ^| 

elements  that  are  aa  nnniti;able  as  oil  and  i^rater,  and  nrli«ra 
tliey  come  to  nmlce  u  ^overnnienti  Hhonld  they  ever  be  eleeteil 
to  poi^er^  the  ailminliitrat  ion  iti^onld  heenme  aM  nervelenit  nn 
n  man  Ktrtckcn  with  parnlynlsT  b**eau(ie  the  rndlenl  dlfferenee 
hetip^^een  the  elements  necesHary  to  ninke  op  tHe  party  ivonlii 
be  so  [Brreat  an  to  prortace  perfeet  staKrnntlon  In  tefflidatlve 
provision  for  the  emergrenclen  wtiiefa  mlaht  arise.  The 
flemoeratic  party  to*day,  an  oFK^nnized,  is  nothing  bnt  or||ran- 
Imed  Incapacity.  ^^  ell  her  element  of  the  pflrt>'  itvontd  have  a 
jvenjic  ^f  rejipoiiMlHJIity  stronif  enont^h  to  overcome  its  an- 
tm^&nitia  to  the  prfneipleM  nptield  by  the  oll*er  tneWun  iK«r« 
tt    t&    cr^^me    int&    pp^ver.^ — Hon,    Wm.    U^    Tail,    &t    M.«iiip«i\Vf^if» 
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Prices  1880  to  1907. 

The  iig^es  presented  in  this  table  are  the  annual  average 
wholesale  price  of  each  article  In  the  year  named.  They  are 
based,  for  the  earlier  years,  upon  the  Aldrich  tables,  and  in  the 
later  years  upon  the  quotations  of  the  Labor  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the  annual  averages 
are  the  result  of  the  combination  of  a  large  number  of  quota- 
tions made  at  various  periods  during  the  years  in  question. 

Annual  average  of  wholesale  prices  during  calendar  years. 


Articles, 


Food,  etc.:  ' 

Butter,  creamery,  extra tb— 

Coffee,  Bio,  fair  and  No.  7.-lb.. 

Plour,  wtieat bbl— 

Flour,  rye bbL. 

Fruit: 

Apples,  evaporated  lb— 

Currants  lb— 

Baisins,  California,  London 
layers  box- 
Lard,  prime lb- 
Meat: 

Beef,  fresh,  native  sides lb— 

Halt,  extra  mess bbL. 

Ham   n>— 

Pork,  salt,  mess bbl— 

Bacon  tb,_ 

Molasses,   New  Orleans, 

prime  - gal- 
Rice  lb- 
Salt  -bbL. 

Spices: 

Nutmegs   ... Ib__ 

Pepper Ib_. 

Starch,  pure  — Ib__ 

Sugar: 

96"   centrifugal  H»_. 

Reflned,  granulated  _. tb— 

Tallow    lb- 
Farm  products: 

Wheat,  cash bush.. 

Wheat,,  No.  2,  red  win- 
ter _— . bush.. 

Wheat,   contract  grades    . 

cash  - _ bush.. 

Com,  No.  2,  cash bush- 
Oats,    cash    - bush.- 

Rye,  No.  2,  cash bush- 
Barley,   by  sample bush.. 

Flaxseed,   No.  1 ...bush.. 

Cattle: 
Steers,  choice  to  extra.lOO  Ibs.. 
Steers,  good  to  choice.  100  lbs.. 
Hogs: 

Heavy  100  lbs.. 

Light  100  lbs- 
Sheep: 
Native  100  lbs- 
Western    lo:>Ibs-. 

Hides,  green,  salted,  pack- 
ers' heavy  native  steers th.. 

Hay,  timothy.   No.   1 ton.. 

Hops.    New    York    State, 

choice    _- _._lb_- 

Ootton,   upland,   middling— .lb- 
Wool: 
Ohio   medium   fleece, 

scoured 11).. 

Ohfo,  flnc  fleeced,  scoured. lb. . 
Cloths  and  clothing: 

Bags,  2-bush.,  Amoskeag.cach.. 
Hoots  and  shoes: 

^^en's  brogans  palr._ 

Men's  split  boots doz.  pairs., 

V.  omen  s  solid  grain  shoes-pair. . 
Oahro,   Cocheo  i)rlntH yd-.' 


1880. 


Dollars. 

0.2925 

.1518 

8.9000 

4.9880 

.1433 
.0503 

2.2875 
.0750 


.0901 
18.3100 


.5500 
.0725 
.7500 


.1417 
.0613 


.0876 
.0988 
.0672 


1890. 


.12267 


.8375 
1.0275 

.1931 

1.3000 
21.500 
.9500 
.0762 


Dollars. 

0.2276 

.1793 

5.1856 

3.36M 

.1136 
.0478 

2.8604 
.0633 


6.9596 

.0995 

12.1502 

.0606 

.3542 
.0605 
.7921 

.6817 
.1151 
.0546 

.0516 
.06168 


.3950- 
.3106 
.5447 
.5062 
1.3067 

4.8697 
4.1375 

3.9534 
3.9260 

4.5284 
4.6644 


9.J«)52 


.2621 
.11089 


.6143 
.7156 

.1594 

l.a-)00 
17.000 
.8500 


1900. 


Dollars. 

0.2245 

.0622 

3.8428 

8.4250 

.0615 
.0720 

1.5208 
.0690 

.0801 

9.7538 

.1025 

12.5072 

.0752 

.4775 

.0548 

1.0010 

.2601 
.1291 
.0500 

.04572 
.06832 
.0485 

.7040 

.801 

.7010 
.3811 
.2271 
.5177 
.4815 
1.6223 

5.7827 
5.3938 

5.08K 
5.1135 


1903. 


Dollars. 

0.2348 

.0S60 

4.8803 

8.1479 

.0611 
.0476 

1.4458 
.0*r7 

.0784 

9.0673 

.1271 

16.6514 

.0960 

.8546 
.0566 
.6140 

.2877 
.1289 
.0607 

.08720 
.04641 
.0510 

.78056 


.7895 
.4606 
.3511 
.5156 
.5494 
1.0471 

6.6678 
6.0615 

6.0672 
6.0541 


4.12.36       3.7101 
4.5207  i     3.8769 


.1194 
11.5673 


.1483 


.5296 
.6594 

.1575 

.9376 
18.000 


.1160 
12.4279 


.11236 


.4668 
.6546 


.1458 

.9250 
18.500 


1907. 


Dollars. 

0.2/O1 

.0668 
4.8756 
4.6021 

.0643 
.0703 

1*6271 
.0^ 

.0684 

9.8178 

.1303 

17.5684  ' 

.0&64 

.4086 
.0681 
.7981 

.1897 
.0994 
.0600 

.08754 

.4661 

.0621 

.9078 

.968 


.4601 

.7686 

.7668 

1.1806 

6.5442 
5.8120 

6.0600 
6.2163 

4.6962 
4.8685 

.1455 
16.9387 

.1786 
.11879 


.5158 
.7181 

.1988 

1.2729 
,26.1667 

k\ «•> 
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Annual  average  of  wholesale  prices — Continued. 


Arljik^. 


Cli^l^BCl!l: 

UXtfi-tuii,    a- lily,    l^weJl^ y<\.. 

WUioa,   i\vA-trmme   HJ^telow-yU-. 
Cotton  tbJT^iiidj  tH^m,  iWi 

Rriiyoga,  Start  A_ yd_. 

6tD£tiAUJA,  Amoftkeiiff  ^_yil.. 

Print    clotbA,    29-lb£x:i,    04 

by  64  „ .„„...„ ytl_. 

Shirting,     blenched*      4^ 

Fruit  or   [oom .. ^^.y<l„ 

BhlrUn^a,     bi^jad^ed.     4-4 

Luufldnle  ,  ......^ ._^.,_yd_. 

Tickings,     Amotktia^.     A, 

C.    A,    ..._, yd.. 

Women's  dress  «oQdi: 
Oottoa   warp   almputaj    22 

ifl.    HsinJJtoii   -^., _..fd.. 

CottCfU     warp     caahmere» 

^2  In.  AtUtitIc  F_„. yd.. 

Cott»n     warp     casbiuurti, 

27  JQ.    Hamilton ...,yd_. 

CHiBhmere,    nil    woaK«    At- 

l&ntle  J ™ yd-. 

Fuel  Hnd  llfhtlutf: 

Qoal,  miuirat'lte  Htove. ton.. 

Bltnmlnouii    . ,_.trm.. 

UatALa   aud   LinpleiiiflnU: 

NnJla.  mt .,_,....._100lbB,. 

Wire  100  Ibn., 

Bfiibefl  wire, 

gal  V  A  dlacti    100  iba^ . 

Piff  Iron.  No.  k  foundry-,, ton,, 

atoel  ruils . _,_._ton_. 

Bat     Iron,      bcf^t     retitiid 

<PhIlad€lpJiia)    -- . -Ib_. 

Co|t  iier ,    flh  eet   -  ,-«*** At ., 

Qukkjillvcr  - Ife_. 

I^ad,    jiig   ^^^__,_,__^„, ib-. 

Lead  iJlpe  -,.,, _...100lb«-- 

Sbw8.    hand,    BliAAtofa doz-. 

SJioveJSt   Ames'  No,  2^.. ...doss. - 

Slielter   (WesLernJ   _, ft).. 

Lumber  and  tiuHdlng  materlAlu: 

pialn    . . .-_,ai.  feet.. 

Pfue  bciardep   white .M  leet-. 

Sbiiigles,    white   pine.. M.. 

Doorji,   piDe  eaeli.. 

Lime,    common    __, ..„.bbL. 

Brlt^k,   cfjmuion   domestic M_. 

Gflinent    Roae^ndala ^..bbl. . 

Rope,  mantla  ,,.. . __rh_. 

Putty  .__ _Jif_ 

Oarbotiate  of  lead  in  oiL__rh-. 

'^f^irppntlne^   spirits   of .ffaL. 

Sbln^lea,  cy press,  d..^*.„,.„M- . 
Druf^a   and   chetnjcalsi 

AJeoboL    ._* ga\. . 

Brim  stone ,   crude  . ton . . 

Qiyeerin,    rsJIned   ....._ Hi.. 

Linaeed  nIL,  itomeMtp,  raw.^aL. 

Opium,   uatUfal  ^ca&ei) lt>., 

Qid n I D e    ._.._. ..^^ ,^ „ -.,„ _oa^ . 

i^tilphutlc  acid ^^^ 1ti_. 

.  Furniture: 

OhaJra,  b<)*3rooiTip  maple... do jt^. 

Clialra,    kitchen    ,cloz.. 

Tfiblefl,  Icltdien  .- ...-doz_. 

OlasBware: 

Tiiinbttrjf,    ^  pint ^.doE- 

Pailp,   wooden   ..__..-.^ ^rtOK.. 

Tubs,  wooiiffi  „.neHtota^. 

Mii^i'enuneouB 
HubbPTj    Para  __. ,__^^_H>„ 


law. 


Dollarit. 

,4ieO 

l.U^iUu 

.0831 
,Oi(46 


.07^7 
.181^ 


3.7108 


«,2S76 


I       .2UO0 

I    .nm 

.0*72 
1».0I0 

lO.oaoo 

.Oj75 

I 

^33.0000 

\  ar.oooo 

^     2.3750 

,     1,B750 


7.00DO 

l.OfiOO 

.1250 

.0300 

.0770 

.asoo 


K,;025 
27.7500 

.70(i5 
a.0S75 
2.9500 

.oioa 

B.OOO 
4.5000 
l^.OOQ 


1.450O 
1.4000 


.Bsm 


£H.soa    '  m.¥m 

€7.5(XK}       ai.77}*-i 


,020^^ 
.7.W0 

ri.jooo 

14,400 

7.tS7tXJ 

.(16.54 

37.B7TO 

44.08:^8 

3.tiU7 

1,3750 

.07ft2 

1J>5I2 
.1404 
.0175 

8.35 

2.0717 

2L145H 

.1757 

.fll5a 

2.6208 
.3275 
.0088 

7.QO0 
4.2000 
l&.GOU 

.laoo 

1.5117 
1,11500 

.8379 


Dotlars. 
l.tf7^ 

.10.3 
.0515 
.Q3m 
.076» 
.0731 
.10^ 

.0731 


.a45y 

S.OHl 
2.9lfei3 

,     2,2500 
I     2.0^ 

,  3.3042 
m.ttBOO 
a2,2H7S 

.oias 

.»W7 

.at4S 
5.1208 
iS.fiWJ 
&.1S00 

.0442 

40.85ia 
57.5000 
4.0000 


wm. 


lH>ltarB. 

,5i3n 

2.0000 

.0372 
.1127 

.om 

.Ofi.-|0 

.oaii 

.0707 
.075S 
.1104 

.0090 
.l«7» 
.08&4 

4.8215 

4.4srfi 

2.1S>j8 
2.0760 

2.7^f75 
lO.MSc^ 
^.0000 

.0200 

,iai7 

.0128 

5.1»56 

12.600 

a.03OO 

I       .0558 

',  44.3333 

80.0000 

I  a3.05O0 


1.5000 

1.7382 

.6833 

.7S7S 

5.2500 

5.00W 

LOlflT 

.8SM 

.1320 

b  ai4a 

.0100 

.0140 

.{M25 

,0915 

.4771 

,671^ 

2.S5 

2,5M7 

2.38(17 

2.S»!e 

^1.1416 

M.sssa 

.1515 

.1440 

.0292 

.4197 

3.2000 

3.0B13 

.3325 

.252^ 

.0120 

.0127 

8,000 

7.017 

5.2080 

fi.OOOO 

l5.tS0Q 

15.dOD 

.1800 

.1707 

1.4017 

1.5875 

1-4417 

1.4500 

.0S17 

.00^1 

DoUara. 
2,fii 

.oiiau 

.mi 

.0475U 
,1117 

,10^ 
,1373 


,3SS0 

4,8815 

3.2S75 

2.1«i5 
f.ll07 

2.0342 

28.0000 

.0211 
.»702 

fl,7QW 
12.05 
7.84 
.0917 

55.90l$» 

.-__e 

._^^e 

i.usii 

,95 

.XSIO 

.0130 

.(mi 

.6^41 
4,2250 

2.5229 
2l.4t)e3 

.1383 

.4312 

4.0458 

,in"» 

.0100 

10.0000 
5.701? 
18.00 

.1500 

1.070^ 
l.flO 


a  Michigan  white  pine  16  Inches  long.  XXXX.         b    7-16  inch, 
d  Prices  at  Southern  mills. 


e  Not  itated. 


The   attltndt!   of    ttte   nroverniiieiit    towAfd    eon1ilii«tlQn»   at 

c*iLpltal   lor    the   reduction    in    tlie    coal    of   production    wliontd 

hP^    evnc'tly    the    aAtne    aa    toward    tJnc    c^nn&UtnAtlona    of    labor 

for    Ibe    purpoae    of    Itott^rlntf    the    condltlotia    ot    tbv    iVAffr- 

ifttrU^r   itBd    <»f    loorirnalnit:    bla    alinrc    »f    the    Joint    profit    of 

t'^itiiAt  And    lAhor.     Tliey  nre  T*otii  to  be  encoumised    In   erery 

tT'Aj-  MO    JovtAT  tiM    tfiey    pondnt^t    tltenta«W««   nwilbViL  t^«  \ft.v4^ 

M£t*MM,    Wm,    fi,    Tntt.    at    Culniuliamf    Olilo. 
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FORBIGN  COMMBRCB   UNDBR  THB  McKlNUBY,  li^iLSON   AND 
DINGLBY  TARIFF  LAWS. 

Values  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  Merchandise  under  the 
McKinley  Tariff  Act. 


Imports. 


Exports 

domestic  and 

foreign. 


October  1,  1890,  to  September  30,  1891._ '  $824,716,842 

October  1,  1891,  to  September  30,  1802. I  837,280,798 

October  1,  1892,  to  September  30,  1893 |  830,150,818 

October  1,  1898.  to  August  31,  189ia 003,865,896 


$923,362,015 
998,226,775 
876,332,434 
790,706,509 


a  Eleven  montbs. 


Values  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  Merchandise  under  the 
Wilson  Tariff  Act. 


September  1,  1894,  to  August  31,  1895. 
September  1,  1895,  to  July  31,  1896-. 
August  1,  1896,  to  July  31,  1897 


$759,108,416 
687,6)5,637 
766,296,619 


$808,670,050 

83^,802,519 

1,061,379,735 


Values  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  Merchandise  under  the 
Dingle II  Tariff  Act. 


August  1,  1897,  to  July  31,  1898. 
August  1,  1898,  to  July  31,  1899. 
August  1,  1899,  to  July  31,  ItKX). 
August  1.  1900,  to  July  31,  1901. 
August  1.  1901,  to  July  31,  19(K_ 
August  1,  1902,  to  July  31,  1903- 
August  1,  19a3,  to  July  31,  1901. 
August  1.  1901,  to  July  81,  1905. 
August  1.  1905,  to  July  81,  1906- 
August  1,  1906,  to  July  31,  1907. 
August  1,  1907,  to  June  30,  1908_ 


$613 
TOfi 

832 

1K» 

1,028 

1.244 
l,06ff 


499,132 
59k.90S 

o:>3,4ni 
831. 7at 
612,289 

713,1^199 


$1 ,3,^2, 
1,249. 
l,4O0; 
1,496, 
1.361, 
1,423. 
1.454 
l,5tt 
1,747 
l.Sf>7, 
1,7SS 


O0M,41V 
424,4^3 
ttWjlS^ 
764  ,W4 
€^7,518 
.104,317 
,237,481 

.fl27,3'i;i 

jOr.rKiP 


Excess  of  Exports  of  Merchandise  under  McKinley  Act. 

Merchandise. 

Or-.tober  1,  1890,  to  September  30,  1891 $98,645,173 

October  1,  1891,  to  September  30,  1892 160,945,977 

October  1,  1892,  to  September  30,  1893 _ 46,182,116 

October  1,  1803,  to  August  31,  1894 186i840.6l8 


Excess  of  Exports  of  Merchandise  under  Wilson  Act. 

September  1,  1894,  to  August  31,  1895 $47,561,634 

September  1,  1895,  to  July  31,  1896 150,106,882 

August  1,  1896,  to  July  31,1897 _ 288,088,116 


Excess  of  Exports  of  Merchandise  under  Dingley  Act. 

August  1,  1897,  to  July  31.  1898.-. $619,544,185 

August  1.  1838,   to  July  31,   1899 543,158,571 

Augi.ist  1,  1899,   to  July  31,  1900 546,510,587 

August  1,  1900.  to  July  31,  1901.... 664,160,786 

August  1,  1901,  to  July  :n.  1002 451,671,181 

August  1.  1902.   to  July  31,   1903 394,405,131 

August  1,  1903,  to  July  31,  1901 _  474,143,994 

August  1,  1904,   to  July  31,  1905 410,436,874 

August  1,  1905,  to  July  31.  1906 502,985,084 

August  1,  1906,  to  July  31,  1907. 441,256,479 

August  1,  1907,  to  June  30,  1908 662.508,»12 


Annual  Aterdf/e  Excchh  o/  K-iportx  <>t  Mevclva^vAV*^. 

Under  McKinley  Art  of  WJQ _ ^^Svw*^ 

Under  Wilaon  Aot  of  18PI _ _ «i^.^!«L: 

Under  Dingley  Act  of  1807.. _ 
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Table  of  Annual  Averages  of  National  Firtancial  and  Industrial 
Conditions  during  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Cleve- 
land, McKinley,  and  Roosevelt, 

[Annual  average  for  periods  named.] 
[Compiled  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.] 


Interest-bearing  debt,  million  dollars 

Annual  interest  charge 

Annual  interest  per  capita 

Treasury    receipts,     net    ordinary, 

millions   - 

Government  expenditures,  ordinary, 

millions  - - -. 

Money  in  circulation,  millions 

idoney  in  circulation,  per  capita... 

Bank  clearings,   total,  millions 

Bank  clearings,  New  York,  millions. 

Bank  deposits,  total,  millions 

Bank  deposits,  savings,  millions 

Depositors  in  savings  banks,  millions 
Industrial   life  insurance  in    force, 

millions  _ 

Life    insurance,     total,     in    force, 

millions 

Imports,  total,  millions 

Exports,  total,  millions 

Excess    of    exports    over    Imports, 

millions  

Exports  ot  manufactures,  millions. 
Imports  of  raw  materials  for  manu- 
facturing, millions  

Gold:     Excess     imports     over     ex- 
ports, millions 

Exports  to  Asia  and  Oceania, 

millions _ 

Orud«  rubber  imports,  lbs.,  millions 

Pig  tin  imports,  lbs.,  millions 

Tin  plate  imports,  lbs.,  millions.. 

Coal,  tons,  millions.. 

Pig  iron,  tons,  millions 

Steel  rails,  tons,  millions 

Steel,  tot«l  tons,  millions 

Tin     plate,     manufactured,     lbs. 

millions 

Minerals,  total  value,  millions 

Cotton,  total  value,  millions 

Beet  sugar,  1,000  tons _ 

Wool,  lbs.,  millions--- 

Raw  silk,  imports,  lbs.,  millions.-. 
Cotton     used     in     manufacturing, 

bales,  millions _ 

Animals    on    farms,    total    value, 

millions  

Horses     on     farms,     total     value, 

millions  

Cattle    on     farms,     total     value, 

millions  . 

Sheep     on     farms,     total     value, 

millions   _. 

Net  earnings  of  railways,  millions—. 
Dividends  paid  by  railways,  millions 

Passengers  carried,  millions 

Freight  carried  1  mile,  billion  tons.. 
Railways  placed  under  receivership, 

miles   _- 

Railways    sold    under    foreclosure, 

miles   

Railways  built,   miles 

Average  receipts  per  ton  mile 

Tonnage  of  vessels  passing  through 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  millions- 
Failures,  liabilities  of,  millions 

Post  office  receipts,  millions 

Wheat,  average  price  of,  per  bushel 

Corn,  per  bushel 

Oats,  per  bushel  

Homestead  entries,  number  _ 


1893-1896 


6^6 
27.9 
$0.41 

331 


1,592 

$23.29 

51,700 

29,066 

4,757 

1,813 

4.9 

793 

5,635 

758 
856 


211 

179 

*50 

34 
38 
42 
494 
165 
7.96 
1.27 
4.96 


575 
266 
26 
271 
8.02 

2.51 

2,050 

709 

879 

87 
33 
83 
558 
89 

11,474 

7,951 
1,900 
$0.85 

14 
280 

77 
$0.70 

44.4 

31.3 
6,174 


1697-1900 


941 
37.6 
$0.48 


475 

1,859 
$25.13 
73,300 
45,131 

6,223 

2,169 
5.6 

1,217 

7,394 

732 

1,251 

519 
275 

218 

50 

79       ' 

45 

63 
164 
210 

12.21 
1.75 


731 
300 

54 
272 

11.09 

3.38 

1,942 

512 

1,060 

97 
416 
107 
535 
100 

1,697 

5.125 
2.891 
$0.76 

20 
128 
92 
87.6 
39.0 
27.5 
6.323 


1901-1903   !  1904-1907 


944 
27.6 
$0.35 

570 

496 
2;264 
$28.61 
114,900 
74,202 
9,139 
2,760 
6.8 

1,723 

10,051 

917 

1,430 

513 
462 

294 

4.5 


53 

80 
142 
270 

17.27 
2.73 

14.21 

857 
1,319 
331 
170 
302 
13.30 

3.85 

3,034 

1,005 

1,325 

161 
540 
168 
650 
155 

193 

795 
4,439 
$0.75 

28 

128 

122 
83.1 
45.5 
40.8 
14,241 


23.3 
$0.28 

586 

574 

2,654 

$31.60 

138,823 

87,055 

11,667 

3,374 

7.9 

2,299 

13,206 
1,192 
1,651 

459 
640 

400 


132 

65 

88 
138 
338 

22.6  ( 
3.15 

29.09 

1,141 
1,629 

584 
320 
296 
18.79 

4.71 

3,526 

1,€06 

1,374 

ISO 
705 
227 
760 
158 


1,214 

395 
5.100 
$0.78 


141 

162 
99.1 
59.7 
41.1 
12,944 


•Excess  exports. 


TMe    tfencral    tarffT    policy    to    vrlilcli,    wU\io\it    "re««.Ya.    t%> 
cMa.niffem    in    detail,    I    believe   tliln    country   to  \>e   VTTeev«v.«k\A^ 
cammitt^a  im  /nndamentally  based  upon  ainole  TecoKtvVtVon  ol 
Jfre     aar^rcnce     in     labor     co»t     bere     an  A     a\>roaa.— l?re»\^en.\ 
***^**^«1*  at    2Vew    Yorlc,   November   X\.  XW^'L. 
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Vutiw  of  ej^^orta  of  principal  fmm  products  from  the  United 
stfUes  under  three  t&riffM, 

[OoinDEI^il  fioniTepaiTta  ot  Snreau  ot  SUrT«t!cfl.l 


Ootton  _„_-..„_„. 
Bre^ditulTa  (tillj.--. 
Mtf^l  «Tnl  dairy  prod 

nets    (all)-^_.. 

Flour    ..- „,, 

VVh*ftt    .— ^ 

L»rcf   , „._ 

Baw>D     ^ . 

A!iIiTmls   (aU) ,. 

OBttle  ...-.„.,__ .. 

C^tm 

lifflf  ^^^^^ 

on  liBke  _„,„,„_„_, 

j^eods  .. . . 

Ol^ettan    ___,— _^_^, 

Porlr  ^.__-_. 

01  over  seed  ,„ _. 

If  Idea    _.__ ..„ 

Hop* ^ _ 

TaUow „„, 

Flnxued   „-^^. .- ^ 

Barler  -- — *^- — — — 
f^uffftr  and  TziDlasses.. 

0»tn  _,_, 

VefffltHbldB  .... -. 

Hay 

Uroom  «oni  _.._._., 
Rye    ^ 

Pnitti  anfl  nwti^_,,^„ 
Cotton  B-Q'Mi  n[\ ,. 


I 


McKlulej 
law  I  flNcal 
jsnr  1^1. 


WllaoD  lawi  '  Dlsgley  law, 


1^.777,225 
HS,270,d4a 

eypa7ij7fl 

63,i07pOll 
40*0f:^9.80i» 

a«p3iia,8ia 

33,k.l,B22 
so,  211. 15 1 
2S,i^p«tD 

7.E)42p221 
TJ«0,S3l 

4,5*0351 
:i,D72Jft4 

;i.et4,2i2 

2.7«ftafl* 

2,42S.2*ii 

3,379,714 

lp7lS,66a 

e, 027 p 934 

1,744. Ifi3 

fliiO.e'ii 

210,742 

116 /m 

34^(W.214 

2,424,2^* 

e.ooti,m 


calendar 
year  l>fiA 


IlKf  .8.10.045 

m^.aaepgri 
I3a.4,jd,sg7 

50,202,S8S 
40.8fia,&47 
37.iJ4B,7Se 
37,4U.fl44 
33.71)1,114 

27J>a7.76« 
2) .741,709 
7,8Slt246 

a.40Ull7 
4.430,1&T 
1.12fi,mS 
2,835.947 
1,745.9411 
1,207,860 
jl.07ft 

1. 45a, on 

1,300.993 

1,557,413 

701,3W 

179, 8M 

724 

34.707.538 

Fi.4JW.97a 

ll,42!J.828 


d   Ulll 
year  iWB. 


1210. 08», 576 
27a.flW.899 

n!i,508,«l8 
73,0OS»87» 

104.3d^.lfia 
42.208.4^5 
4l,li'i7.0fl7 

^,8aa,^i6 

30,5m.»8S 

6«,977.44(§ 

29,720.2'ja 

14.o4S.705 

J>.O70.3&3- 

3.«m.(J4B 

10,033.727 

1.264.S)22 

92#,117 

3.*^.  144 

4,337.358 

2.115,449 

1.37^,274 

2rS«0,n8 

a.7S7,540 

2,7$9,i00 

.       a5fi,9Sia 

18!j.909 

5,9as.07B 

25.4»7.2Ifl 

7,197.485 

12 ,077,  MS 


Dingle? 
luw,  ltMi7* 


|lSU277.7Sr 
1BI,120.70J 

202.3^.^03 
82.175.397 
60.214. 388 
57.407,9tQ 
gG.470,»72 
41,203.090 

a4,!^77.aa2 

44.26l,i{l0 
ai.S3l,2*t3 

36,4i5,ee7 
io,im,«e9 

2,013,02© 
10,6«»,44H 
4!E».104 
1.7(i0.032 
3,531,972 

-  7.ia2.«sa 

7,fS0,aiB 

4.5^,295 

3.l7S.m9 

l,fl70.S?l 

4,007.033 

978,287 

209,812 

502.010 

aa,3i77,»fl« 

l7.5tl9,43S 

17,071.403 


Cotiditions  in  ^tt^tes  oi^rried  hp  McKinlsy  and  Bryan,  respectivrAy, 

in  1900. 


1 

MeRlnlej  8UU0. 

Bryan  States. 

Per  oeni 

of  total 

Pfiroant 
ofloUL 

ArflB  Huuare  mile* ^^^ ., 

PopulatioD    -^ ._ - 

1,380,700 

r.fl9,43l 

*iHti.246,7!^5 
|2l,59S,33S,0©4 

12,(y  38.680,887 

^.O;?G,99S.O20 

»S.137.M»,57S  , 

U,^74,S24,ii02 

|2.3ft2,173,372 

$016,531,477 

$2jiB.2l2.7S0 

5,S28,8«^ 

,51.8 
as, a 

3 

S5 
Si.l 

77 

74 

07.8 
ST. 2 

as.  3 

70.2 
86, » 

I,W4,2no 
25. 210. 640 

1.270.048 

f3S. 512,434 
14,078,  SOD,  371 
f^. 780 ,310, 065 
12,122.040.651 
11, 437, 064,  ^» 
|I,84fl.fl47,lS7 

1317,067,517 

1101.8^,000 

112. 913. 7M 

07.762 

41  .£ 

ss  s 

Mlitprate  native  white  norm-  [ 

l^itioti  10  yenrj  old  Mid  ot«  i 
^hri'^i  ,r.Tfr"»'^'''1ii"^'Jii  in    ['.Jfh!._ 
Atieiud  yalue  nt  tcuI  estatp 
Ai^ik.'i«^tki   vuluti   u(    pcraoaal  1 

fjtwiiprty   . ..  ' 

VaLofl  of  ittrm  liinds.  indud- 

iHfj  bT^^MTnifi,  Htf ..._.  f 

?atoe  of  fai-ni  products  1^».. 
'i'ot*l  value  of  pifluufaoturea  ) 

In   1000 -— , . r 

Waffes  and  salarlfls  paid  In  \ 

tnanufactuflrijr  1"  V^m \ 

Yaltic  Df  product  of  mIneS:,  \ 

oil  and  SUA  wel1i»  et<*^ / 

Bavfuffi  banki  deposit n  Itn  iw6, 
Numbi<r     o1     dflpoiltore     In  1 

aarinea  banks J 

«a 

15 

ifi,f 
m 

12.3 
11.7 

SO.I 

TVeltker  onr  tiatlciit  mof   miiT'  o1^*p  ean   PitKnd   tke   roiiiollM 

liollcT   nf   r^iidjimtlnv    Itn    bnslneiis   to   radloAl   ctimnv«a   tn  tbe 

^nrllT  ttt   f»hni*t    liit^rviilH.— freuident  RooacTe^t    mt  Loiraiiaport. 

IS^err  uite  Tftio  konwii  anrtblntf  ifcbout  the  nm-n^ireiueiit  al 
r&llrAaila  Icnowa  fh*t  tlier^  ha*  l*peii  11  revftlntlon  tn  r^»i»«ct 
io  tli4^1r  olK^fll«*ni*e  ta  tlie  l»w.  Ifo  lonjfer  are  apeolal 
prlvileicefi  k:i*»iii<*i1  to  tlie  ffTT— no  lovuffcr  &r*  «pcr«t  rebalea 
ex tr ruled  to  build  opi  the  ni«»ono1j^  of  tlie  triiHt«.  Tli«  t*.W- 
r tt  « If  Ji  are  o  j >  e  rn  1 1  mt  vr  1 1 K 1 11  t  It  e  iiiw  ,  ai^  A  \V\*-  t  ivWt  «*^a.  ^t  ^^  - 
t&rm  Had  oflfoi^rJi  nnd  ntwoltbold^^rn  oiii(\il  V«  xW*  ^V  *f^\-''*£L 
hif'mmpa  the  men  who  fti-e  reapowmiMe  iOT  tVe  vaj^^T^lt'e  ^t.  ^m» 
Hale   JbfJI.^Hon.   m^m.    H,   Taftj   »t   "K.«.^a»»   ViVlif,  »»- 
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Live  stock  and  dressed  meats,  Chicago  to  New- -York — Average 
freight  rates,  in  cents,  per  100  pounds. 


Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep 

Horses 

and 

mules. 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
'60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
m 

Dressed 
beef. 

Dressed  hogs. 

Year. 

Refng 
erator 
cars. 

Com- 
moD 
cars. 

1880 _ 

55 
35 
36 

43 
81 

2fl 

65 
61 
53 
50 
44 
43 
42 
40 
31 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

88 

1881 

56 

57 
64 

1882 

1888 

40  '          32 
31  1          28 
31  1          26 
33  ;          30 
33  i          «2 

_, 

1884  __ 

51 
54 
61 
,62 
46 
47 
89 
45 
46 
45 
45 
45 
45 
46 
45 
40 
45 

42.9 
41.2 
45 
45 
^5 
45 
45 

1 

1886 

1886 

"i 

1887 

59            '^ 

1888 

22 
25 
23 

27 

26 
30 
28 
30 
28 
20 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
25 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

46 
47 
39 
45 
45 
45 
45 

44 

1889 _ _-. 

45 

45 
45 

AH 

1890 _■_ 

1891    - 

1892  _ _ 

1893 _ 

1894 

28 
28 
28 

1805 

26 
28 
28 
28 
2.5 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 

46             45 

1896 

45  45 

46  45 

1897 

30  !          60 
30             60 
25  !          60 
30            60 
30  1          60 
30  ^          ^0 

1898- 

1899 

45             45 

40  '       40 
45      ,       45 
42.9  !       42.9 

41  2  ,       -11  9 

1900 

1901 

1902     

1903 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

60 
60- 
60 
60 
60 

-i5 
45 
45 
45 

♦  45 

45 

1904  _- 

45 

1905 

45 

1906 

45 

1907  ... . 

45 

Relative  conditions  of  prosperity  in  the  manufacturing  and  non- 
manufacturing  sections  of  the  United  States,  respectively.* 

[From  Census  of  1900.] 


*"^"iron.""'^  Other  States. 


Per  cent  of  total  population  of  United  States... 

Per  cent  of  total  area  of  United  States 

Gross  value  of  manufactures  in  1900 

Per   cent   of   total   manufactures    produced  4p 

section    '.  — .._„ u... ._— ._..... 

Salaries  and  wages  paid  in  manufactures  in  1900 
Number  of  persons  employed  in  manufactures 

in  1900  

Average  value  per  acre  of  all  farm  lands 

Average  value  per  acre  of  all  lands  and  buildings 
Average    value    per    acre    of    land    (improved 

only)   and  buildings _ .— 

Average  value  of  buildings  per  Improved  acre..' 
Average  value  of   Implements  owned   per   im-  ; 

proved    acre   ___ — 

Average  value  per  head  of  milch  cows i 

Average  value  per  head  of  horses -—J 

Average  value  of  all  farm  products,   per   im- 1 

proved  acre - ' 

Average  value  of  farm  products,   per   person 

engaged  _._ - - 

Deposits  In  savings  banks,  total 

Deposits  in  savings  banks,   per  capita 

Deposits  In  all  banks,  total — 

Deposits  In  all  banks,  per  capita 

Bank    clearings,    total— - — - 

Bank  clearings,  average  per  capita 

Banking    resources,    total 

Banking  resources,   average  per  capita 

Real  and  personal  property,  assessed  valuation 

Real  and  personal  property,  per  capita 1 

SalaiiM  paid  teachers  in  public  schools.. 

Newspapers  published,   number 

Nenvpapen,  -meeri^nte   circulation 


50.9 

14.1 

$10,021,718,461 

77 
$2,194,936,683 

4,437,714 
$24.07 
$32.50 

$68.60 
$15.25 

$2.54 
$33.62 
$60.87 

$141.00 

$619.25 

$2,200,439,838 

$56.90 

$5,949,984,815 

$153.80 

$76,356,970,422 

$1,973.-50 

$8,613,200,000 

$222. 6;1 

$23,445,809,898 

$606.25 

$85,231,961 


49.1 

85.9 

$2,988,318,053 


$536,471,656 

1,273,917 

$1«.78 
$14.85 

$31.65 
$6.54 

$1.47 

^.46 

*$43.S2 

.  $101.40 

$394.50 

$249,106,047 

$6.67 

$1,384,666,395 

$37.10 

$8,225,479,659 

$220.40 

$2,167,500,000 

$58.10 

$10,388,667,238 

'  $278.60 

$52,46e«785 

«,(K5 


^Manufacturing  section  includes  area  north  ot  tbe  "Po^PT^S;^*  ^^^^^  5*^^\.^^^ 
9M0t  of  the  Mlasiaaippi,  viz.,  the. New  England  and  ^\dd\c  ^^^^x  ^ vL<S^\l" 
9nd,  DiBtrlot  of  Ooiumbia,  Ohio     Indiana.  nUnoU.  M^ehigan,  toA  >W\*eox«\Ti 
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STATISTICAL  STATEMENTS. 


ProyresB  of  manufacturing  in  the  United  States,  1850  to  1905, 
[From  ofQcial  reporti  of  the  Census  Office.] 


Years. 

Number 
ot  estab- 
lish 
ments. 

Average 
number 
of  wage 
earners. 

Wages  paid. 

Value  of 
product. 

1850    ^ 

1860   

123,025 
140,433 
252,148 
253,852 
355.415 
512,254 
533.769 

957,059 
1,311,246, 
2,053,996* 
2,.732,595 
4.251,613 
5,306,406 
6,157,751 

$236,785,461 

378,878.966 

775,684,843 

947,968,795 

1,891,228.321 

2.322.333.877 

3.016,711,706 

11,019,106,616 

.    1,885,831,676 

4,232,325,442 

6,369,679,191 

9,372,437,283 

13,004,400,143 

16,865,706,985 

1870    

1880    

1890   

i9ay» 

1905* 

*  Exclusive  of  statistics  for  governmental  establishments  and  for  Hawaii. 
Figures  for  1905  include  neighborhood  industries  and  hand  trades,  estimated 
by  Census  Office  at  two  biUions  of  dollars. 

Production  of  principal  groups  of  manufactures  in  the  year  1905. 

Food  and  kindred  products $2,815,234,900 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products - 2,176,780,726 

Textiles __  2,147,441,418 

Lumber  and  ij;s  manufactures _ 1,223,730,336 

Misoellanoous  ifadustries  _ 911,604,87o 

Metals,  other  than  iron  and  steel... .__ 922,262,456 

Paper  and  printing— 857,112,256 

F^eather  and  its  finished  products 705,747,470 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 1,031,965,268 

Vehicles  for  land  transportation 64S,924,442 

Liquors  and  beverages 501,266,606 

Clay,  glass,  and  stone  products 391,230,422 

Tobacco   - - 331.117,681 

Shipbuilding  „ —  82,769,239 

The  manufacturing  Industries  gave  employment  in  1905  to  6,157,751  wage- 
earners,  earning  $3,016,711,706;  566,175  officials  and  clerks  earning  $609,200,251 
lu  533.769  establishments. 


Production  and  average  prices  of  middling  cotton,  and  prices  of 
the  staple  manufactures  of  cotton,  in  the  New  York  market 
each  year,  from  1880  to  1901, 

[From  the  Statistical  Abstract.] 


^ 

£ 

Si 

Caleud&r  l>ar 

h 
it 

1. 

It 

all 

n 

Bit 

HI 

5 
n 

SI 

5i 

1% 

5S- 

ill 

^1 

BakH 

3 

30 

m 

ss. 

m 

(^ 

Cents 

Cents 

Oents 

Otnts 

Ceo  la 

Cent* 

1880- .— . 

sjmjjfio 

11.51 

8.51 

S„5l 

12.74 

7.11 

4.51 

lasi  __... ,___._. 

6,606,000 

12.03 

8.51 

8.06 

12,74 

7.00 

3.05 

I8sa___. 

5,466^000 

11.56 

8.4'i 

S,!!! 

I2.fl5 

6.50 

3.7*1 

1883 - 

a, 950.000 

11.38 

8.32 

7.11 

12.il3 

f.OO 

3.60 

\m\  -, -   .— 

fi^7li?.(KX^ 

lO.Sfi 

7.2a 

e.86 

10.18 

fl.OO 

3.!^ 

1SS5  -. ,- 

5.706,000 

10.^5 

6.75 

6.36 

10., ^7 

e.oo 

3.12 

18S6,-.    ^- 

6.575.0(10 

U.2S 

6.75 

fl.a-5 

10.65 

8.00 

3.31 

1§S7  __ 

6,499,0(K> 

10.2! 

7.15 

d.ifl 

lo.tsa 

«.oo 

3.33 

X8RS       ^      -— -  --.->^. 

7,047. OOU 
6,039,000 

10.03 
10.  fi^ 

7.E6 
7.00 

fl.7^ 
6.75 

10. tM 
10.60 

6.T0 
6.50 

3, Ml 

isao  _-„„„.._ - 

3.B1 

lafttj .— - 

-.^i,m\ 

U,07 

7,00 

6.7.1 

lO.ffl 

6.00 

3.34 

ISfil .„_.._ 

^,674.000 

g.eo 

B.S3 

6.41 

10.64 

6,00 

2.95 

imi  — ^-^-^^ 

Jf,01B.ikfJO 

7.71 

e.5a 

h.m 

lO.i'i 

6.25 

a. 39 

1893 ^ 

0.tWt,000 

8.50 

s.oo 

5,72 

9.75 

5.25 

3.30 

1894 . 

l^^MSm 

6.94 

.5.11 

5.07 

0.50 

4.90 

2.75 

18tf5 

Jt,rt37,0OD 

7.44 

5,74 

5,60 

0.85 

.5.25 

^.m 

i8oa  ._. ^ — 

7,U7,O0O 

7.33 

5.45 

5,4S 

9.50 

1.66 

2.  ft!) 

181)7  ...        ^— -     -^-.^ 

8,70LOOO 

7.00 
5.94 

4.73 
4.90 

4.75 
4.10 

9.25 
S.OO 

J. 70 

2.48 

isse .—.-.--- 

a.oe 

18W9 .^.. 

11.2!J3,«X> 

6.Ba 

5.3S 

^.U 

9.50 

4.25 

2.69 

inoo  __..._.„„„ . 

(».4?:i,<W0 

s/^^ 

fi.trt 

5.0-1 

10.75 

^.09 

3.21 

ITOl  .^ —.-^^ 

10, 33  >. 000 

S.75 

5.  it 

5.48 

10.25 

4.62 

2.34 

1B02-.. *_ 

io,7e«*ono 

0*00 

5.4e 

5.52 

10.50 

fi.QO 

3.U 

1003  _...— ^ — 

10,874,0W 

U.IS 

6.25 

fl.ij- 

10.71 

5.00 

3.2S 

1M)»..— ._„ . „ 

io,ooa.(K)o 

1K75 

7.11^ 

7.31 

w.m 

n.oo 

9.44 

7^«^f  ___„-_-_..-«_ 

lSMV,Qfi^ 

0,30 

7.00 

7.00 

9.09 

4.76 

3.  IS 

/iW*-.,--,^.  „„_-__. 

Jl,23^00<) 

11.50 

7.a5 

,      7.3f; 

\    ViS)% 

,      3.63 

I90T^.^.^. 

M, 5*0,000 

12.10 

im 

\      '^'^ 

\   x'^m 

a  leant  ending  August  .SI.      Compiled  by  Mr.  A.  B.  ^\ve.T>v>et»otv,  ot^cw  \o\V. 
b  Including  1881    and   since,    the  price  ol  standard  dT\mttKa  ht©  twt*,  t«^  w\ 
ton  prices  are  alsu  net  lor  the  enUie  petVod. 


iiTA  TWTWA  t  fiTA  TEM  ENT8, 


fntptiH    prtrta. 


Artic!e 


March— 


im. 


llJflS. 


Bark,  cinchona,  etc^.lb. 
tlums:  Camphor*  prutleJb. 
PotanlJ,  nttfnte  of. lb- 
Quint  a,  eulptiate  ot,  etc-oz. 

mimito,  ^oiind  ,_ lb. 

Oattiw,    raw    .^^.—^ ^^_^_ 

Maonftietures     of;      tJloth, 
not    bleachKU.^^.^.SQ,  yd_ 
PertflJaera:    FlTO«iphalei, 

f!nirilfl    ..-„— ..^  —  .tort- 
Prbers,   v«tf^etable,   ete.x 

Flax    ...ton. 

Hemp  _.^.^ ^__-. ton- 

Utle  or  tampico  fiber,.. ton_ 
Jilt**  ,^^ ton- 
Ma  aOiL   ,«.^^_. .^ ,_tOQ_ 

Sisal  araai  ^-.,_..ton_ 

Manufactures  of:* 
Cnbli^H,   ni>rdaE«»   etc-__lb. 
Hldea   nnd   aklns,   otber  thuti 
fur  n^Mmi 

Ooatsklna  ._. . lb- 
All    other,    exoaiit    bidea   of 

eattl€   .-.--^^ lb, 

Hbieft  of  cattle .—lb. 

InrfiB  rubbei^  ^, .-Jb- 

IroD   and  ateel  nnd  Tnamifae- 
toress  of: 

Tig  iron  .^^ , .„^  ton. 

Till     plate*,     t*rno    plntej^, 

€tc.     ,, ..-...— —lb_ 

Wire,     and     artlpjpa     made 

from  ^^^  .,^.^__ib_ 

Silt,  raw  .... l>^. 

^ugar;    Not  above  Ko.   X6— 

Beet    .,., Ib-i 

Oane   anil   otbOT . .lb. 

Above  No.    ifl, _-lb. 

Tin    in    bars.    bloi<k<;,     niK^^, 
etf.  ,-_— -lb- 
Wood:     Boardfl,    plunkitH.   etc. 

,     M  ft- 

Wooli    Claas  1— «lotlilng: lb, 

Cl  a  BB    *2— r  >in  h  I  ng;. . ...lb. 

Olmti    ni— njirrwt..^-... Vb_ 

MaDufaKnres  of:  Clotbs.lb 

2Uip    cif    Ptieltpr:    In    blootoi, 

pifis   and  olcl.„«.«*^i, ^Ib. 


.020 

.01^ 
,112 


lUOO, 


$0,099  fOJlS 
.1711  .^^i 
.0-22         .027 


29,82 
79.67 
59.&5 

Am 

,023 

O-il 

2,S7 

,017 
.0£0 

ass 

10.27  i 
ATI 
,200 

An 

.567 


.U7 
.010 
MI 

.070 

2.i€ 

138.43 
4»,71 

80  .M 
tl*.47 


.m 


.32S 

Am 
mi 


\&H. 


10.152 

.027 
.235£ 
.015 

ai3 
fl.ai 


,117 


SS.80 


.087 
3.20 


,03£ 
.024, 

^lAS 

.331 

I 


2m  AS  258.70 
I33,rt6  :  Ii0.42 
7^.30  91.00 
sa.^9  4?*.3IT 
m.U  200,72 
16fl.2$  ,  155,91 


ioua. 


|O.DB^ 

.MO  .ii» 

.033  .029 

.lai  .217 

.015  .021 

.151  .m 


.ei7 


.2ta 

.1T4 
.130 

,eao 


38.21 

.oai| 

.QQlf 
4M 

.021 
.027 
.027 

.aw 

12,01 
.212: 

.ott: 

1.22 
.05^ 


.QIA 


.27a 

,152 
.133 
.6^ 


.123 
S.90 

278.70 

[  lTfl.80 

SO, 71 

f    64.15 

IS3.88 

im.n 

.2^ 


.300 

.laa 

.110 
.766 


17.47 

.070 

.0151 
,0101 
.Ml 

.278 

li.SO 

.206 
.114 
KOI 


sa.si 
.oao 


.osi 


.0202 
.082 

.342 

17.2a 
.213 

.28» 

.133 

1.0» 


I 


,115 
10.75 

2o§.aa 

101.17 

81.34 

213.71 

144.07 

.30§ 

.32^ 

.237 
.151 
.759 

28.04. 
.031 

.m 

4M 


.020r 


.it! 

18.% 

-142 

Loa 
Ml 


*^Iiiclu(fes  Ui^ad  ^and  twine. 


I 


if" 


Tlie  >r«11-1ielnjjr  of  the  ivuii'e-ikvttrUifr  !«  n  i^rliue  eonsldern- 
lion  of  our  entlrt*  p»11oy  t*t  ecnnonilr  leiurlMlatlnn. — Pipej|lde>il 
Rcioae%-e]t*ii     Annual     MeiiHnic€^^     Ftft^--!i€>  wiith     ('onjpfr«NM«    flml 

■  PIHIilOll. 

Til  iireft4Mit  liitMliK^HH  Hj'iiti^iii  tit  fht^  i^nnntry  remiu  on  tlit^ 
fiiratpc'tivt?  tnr Iff  nnd  any  iilieinpt  tii  t-liaiijfe  It  to  a  trf^t 
trudc'  bnMln  ^vtll  t^erfAlntr  lend  to  itlHUfiter^— Hon.  X^m*  H.  Tnftt 
Bt    Colnrnbrni,    Ohio. 

To  lucireAMe  |f  roil  uct  Ion  herr*  i1lTer»if>'  our  tirodnptlve 
ent«^t^pnp4ta,  eiitnrKe  thv  fl4>-td  nnil  litcreiKiie  the  deoinnil  for 
Ameplt^an  ivcirktof^n  i  ^vlint  Amertciin  ean  u|ri»oi«e  tlit^ne 
TTO>*th>'     nod     fjntrlutlr     uhJirctN  f — MpKIiiI^^^ 

Let  nh  kc^i'^p  Mteudy  henils  nnil  Mtend^'  henrts,  The  eunntry 
1ft  not  Koi¥itf  liiM'^kward.  but  fiir^i-ard.  American  energy  haii 
not  heen  ileNlroyrd  Uy  I  he  ■torniP«  of  th^^  |iaHl.*^PpeHldeiit  Mt^* 
iClnley     before     Mnonfac»tni'erii''     (^li)b.     l'hllndel|ihtii,    Jnn«     !£^ 

It  !■  not  pafe  for  4U<*  b^tdy  iinlitie  thnt  the  |iuiver  artiilnfe 
front     the     ninnnn'i'tiient     of     enorniann     or     a^vnllen     fortaneii 

■  lionid  be  1*0  0^110111*4  from  is^en  era  lion  to  Mrenerntlun  In  the 
IrnndH.  of  a  feivt  and  elTortH  Uy  Ihat.  ivhieh  nre  not  contliien- 
tory^  to  divNIe  ihene  fctrluneii  VkuA  tu  reAxii^v  iVv^  v&^VXxvi  \vly 
dctcornulatf iiV   flieni    are    |»ro|ier  mu\   Hta\«*w\v\ii\.W«^   b.^^  -w^^-  ^ 

pat    file  lillHlit^it    Mni'or   of    Moclntlniu    *»r  ».v\ftTpv\%> .— 'fttnt**  V*. '«&. 
TAft,  a,f   Oolomhnd*    Ohio. 


BfATl8TWAL  STATEMENTS. 


Tolul  vaiues  of  imports  etitered  for  congumpiion  and  duties  cal-  \ 
leeted  thereon  from  1876  to  inOH. 

iTrom  Statiitkal  Abstract. J 


Average  ftd  v&- 

Duty 
col- 
lected 

per 
capita. 

Year 

ending 

Total 

Per 

of 
fre«. 

AmouUU 

Of  duty 

eollectetl. 

loreuj  rates 
of  dutj  on- 

parlB 

Dutiable 

Free  &iiil 
dutiable 

eaplia. 

DoUari. 

Doll  Are. 

Pt^r  font. 

P&r  fent* 

Dollars. 

OoUai^ 

im  „.j 

43e,a20,3ga 

32. 0£ 

l'2.^,4liH,343 

4J,H9 

S6.es 

2,77 

9.49 

1B7S  _._, 

4m,im,*s8 

32,24 

127,105,159 

42.75 

27.13 

2.G7 

0,il 

is?ro.... 

43t>.2H2,37* 

32.4fi 

i:il,.{!J5,ilffl 

44.  K7 

^fij»7 

3.73 

S.0> 

ima  -_.. 

e27.555,ni 

33.15 

m2.T47.654 

4;i,  18 

20.07 

3.61 

12.51 

1881  -„_ 

6m,QiH,mi9 

31.13 

lLja,rtl>0,H90 

411.  so 

2!>.75 

3.78 

1:4.^® 

1S82._„ 

7ie,2is,9ie 

!ii).42 

21<>.13&/n6 

42.il6 

m.n 

4,12 

13.61 

1883  „„ 

700,820,673 

£n.sa 

2lo.fi;i7,^>:t 

4^.45 

n.n 

H.»2 

IMS 

1834  ._.„ 

ii&7,57h,S&a 

,^1,15 

iQo.asii.sjw 

Jl,fll 

m.u 

3,47 

114* 

lBi5™. 

57rt,fi§0,054 

33.28 

178,151,^.101 

15.80 

.30.50 

3,17 

IHM 

188a 

62'i,aoi,m4 

1^3,  B3 

im,ilQ,US 

45.5^ 

30.13! 

.ISO 

IQM 

ias7™. 

sa;j,4is,Rsi 

34.11 

214,22^,310 

47.10 

31.02 

a.65 

ll.fi5 

isaa 

712,248, em 

34.U7 

2l(i,042,;i5fl 

45,63 

iJ^.t»ll 

a.(W 

ILSa 

im  ..„ 

7i],isi,2m 

34.91 

22l>.57fl,wa 

r,,  13 

21>.50 

3.0O 

12.10 

1^ 

773,671,812 

34.  B9 

23rj,5io^<>:*7 

44.41 

20.  la 

3.0^ 

12,3* 

ISSl  ._,_ 

fill,  51  F>,  577 

45.41 

21«.SS.'-,7m 

46.28 

25.25 

3.40 

11.  US 

ies2_.__ 

fiia,601,34S 

."jfl.ao 

174,124/270 

4a. 71 

ai.aiJ 

g.es 

12,W 

18&.^___. 

844.451,583 

52.60 

19», 113.678 

10.58 

23.411 

3.00 

12.73 

m:ii ..,. 

636,614,420 

50.53 

j2j>,5r»M.ai'je 

50.00 

io/m 

i.oa 

o.a 

1895,,.- 

73l.lfi2,(KW 

51.55 

149,450,«Oi 

11,75 

20.23 

2.17 

lo.flr 

139fl..„ 

7'5J>jSSH.Ofi4 

i^M 

157,0ia,B06 

iJO.OS 

m.nj 

g,3a 

10.81 

lBS7-.„ 

78n,aFiL,03o 

18.30 

172,7€0.361 

12,17 

21.80 

2.41 

11.03 

i^e__.. 

SST. 153,700 

49. 6G 

H5.43R,;iK.^ 

4H,R0 

£4.77 

IM 

BM 

i^Ba_„, 

ea'i.44i,!e3S 

43.72 

203,072,050 

52.07 

39.48 

a.  72 

0.2a 

iBon^..- 

mi,nB,i^2 

44,lfl 

^2y,3rt0.771 

4!).  24 

27.62 

3,01 

10.88 

1901,... 

Ra7,7flr4,Wl 

41.99 

23^,. 556, 110 

40.  B4 

28.01 

a,  01 

10.68 

1302.... 

ei»a,  793,7154 

44,01 

251.453,155 

40,78 

27.05 

3.18 

11  .s* 

1903  ____ 

1,007^1^0,110 

f3.Sfi 

280.752.416 

49.03 

37.8^ 

3.4|] 

ti.64' 

190<._.. 

081,322,569 

46.25 

259,222,243 

fK,7B 

26.30 

3.1(5 

12.01 

1005  ._.. 

1,0H7.II8,133 

UM 

2^5,42fl.gfl5 

45.24 

23.77 

3.11 

13.08 

lflftrt..._ 

1,213. 417. fl4« 

i5,22 

2fl:i,  010,306 

44.13 

SU.22 

3.40 

14.41 

1M7  .... 

,  1,415,102,28$ 

in.m 

^,m,Q4B 

42»55  , 

S3. 28 

3.61 

ie.4fi 

I 


'Wlie'i'e  It  AH  n  I  It  If*,  it  1*1  aHv&^'s  better  to  mediH-t*;  Ur-tttrt*  the 
AtrllEf*  hv'Kinti  tliuu  to  tr^  tct  arbitrate  nUen  the  Aft'lit  In  on 
aitd  but  It  AldeH  baire  yroini  vtntttiom  a^nd  liltler. — Prc^Mldcnt 
Roosevelt  at   tlie  I^abor   Da^^   iilenio,    Clileajro,   I^eiit,   U.    ItlOO. 

Tb*  Repnbllean  party  'wwtm  dedEf'Hted  to  frrf^dcmti  forty- 
four  yearji  Bf^o.  It  Iiah  beti'ti  tbe  jyitriy  of  lltteriy  uad  eniunri- 
pntlon  from  tliat  liourj  not  of  profenMion  hat  of  perforuiauee* 
— Prealdent   MefCtnley*    nt   Canton,  July    lt£±   10^)0.  J 

I  think  ft  i.'TOUld  be  entirely  rff<ht  In  tbta  eluait  of  f^aneiv,  ' 
to  amend  tbe  law  and  proTlde  that  no  teaipornry  reHt min- 
ing order  sboiild  iMAue  at  nil  nut  II  it  ft  or  notiee  nod  n  bear'- 
IntK*  Then  the  eoart  conld  be  advised  Ity  botli  nldeii  vrtth 
reference  to  the  exaet  Altiiat loiii,  and  the  dn^^er  of  Innninv 
a  Ti'rit  too  broad  or  of  IkhoIuju^  ii  writ  ^vltbont  ly^ood  icroand 
wanid  ureaerally  be  avoided.— Hon.  Wm.  H,  Taft»  at  Cooiier 
Union,  ?few  York  City. 

Bat  the  most  |jfratlfyl«B-  feaittre  of  thin  iiletore  of  bank 
Ing:  and  flnanelnl  conditions  In  onr  eonntry  1«  the  faet  that 
deponitn  in  iiR^tnfirA  bnnkN — thoiie  InNtltnttctn^  for  tbe  iiafe-< 
keeplnur  of  the  enrnintir  of  nvorklojgt'nien  and  ^^Idon-^i  and 
orphann  and  children  of  the  eoantry — have  Inereaned  *Toni 
ltt5.?(». 000,000  in  1870  to  ]pH„nO0. 000.000.  in  10O8,  IVhat  nny  yon 
hnHlnesfi  men  of  the  future  of  a  country  ^vlioitc  n^orklnip* 
men  and  ivorklngr  vf'onien  and  children  have  titree  and  a 
half  billion  dollarM  laid  aiilde  for  a  '''rainy  day,"^— O.  1*.  AaMtiBi 

^Eiffleient    refprnlatlon    In    the    very    antidote   and    preventive 
of     MoelatlNni     and      K^ixvernment     o^n-nernhiiti        Tbe     railroads* 
nntil    no>Tk  have    heen    permitted    io   ivleld    withont    any    real 
control    the     enormooMly     important    f ranch ine    of    fnrnlfibtnff 
trannportatlon    to    the    entire    eon ti try,       in    certain    reHpeets 
they  have  done  a   inarveloni*  Tvork  and   have   afforded    trann-' 
portatlon  at  a  cheaper  rate  per  ton,  per  mile,  and  per  paitnem- 
Ker«    than    In    any    coon  try    In    the    world.      They    have,    how- 
ever, niaay  of  them,  nhuuiefnlly  violated,  the  trnur   o1»llt(rat1on 
th*-y  linvc  been  nnder  to  tlie  pa  bile  of  fnrnlhlijni;r  ecinal   factl- 
Itien    at    the    mame    price    to    all    wblpperK,       They    have    been 
Fvc/^lied    In    tfie    balance    and    fonnd    vrantlng.      The    reniedy 
fftr   fho   cflf^  inaNt    be   radical  to  be  eflevtlv*,     Tkt   U  t*  no(   mK 
"th^Mt     iv**     may    eertalnly    expeet    that    tVe    TB^o-vifiwenV    \ci%\-i\f* 
^tMwprMMMnetit   o^vaernhlii    T^lll    become    a   iorinVA«.l»\e    t>i\*    KtkT" 
^mun*M$    be    alared.— Hon.    Wm*   H-  T^ft,   o.t   C<iVt|iii:b^»,  U^\i>, 


I 
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Mervhnndt^e  imported  ittto,  ettiorted  froitir  Uftd  iTttthird  for  ron- 
8Hmption  in  ihv  United  StatcSy  mid  dutji  roUvvitd  per  capita^ 
1871  to  i^m.  . 

IFrom  the  Statlstloal  AtiMtraptJ 


Imiiorti, 

per  capita. 

Ill 

i^ 

Oi  *^      * 

t^ 

Si  ^ 

s^li 

>t  t; 

>£tflE 

§a 

Uss 

d 

a 

Exports  of 

<loPipatfi! 

merbhnii^liste. 


RetaJoeil   for   consumptloii. 
per  Guplta, 


1^  \'^    m    ta   BS 


5,23 
4.44 

3.51 

2.77 
2.67 
2,73 
3.B4 
3.78 

4ja 

3.47 
1.90 
4.00 

S.40 
2.«8 

1.32 
2.17 
2.2fl 

2.72 
3/11 

3,17 
3.^0 

3.11 
3.111 
3. €4 


I 


410. g3 
10.  IR 
12.  H 
13.31 
ll.M 
iL&t 
12.72 
14,30 
14.29 

ia.4a 

17.2a 
18.97 

13 .2{^ 
12,34 
11.80 
11. 9S 
11.40 
11.92 
1,3.  SO 
13.68 
15.51 

nM 

12.85 
11.51 
12.20 
14.42 
IS.  59 
16,29 
17  M 
ia.81 
17.1rt 
17.32 
IT.Sfi 
17,  S4 
20.40 
21.60 


Buw  vdol 


"§9 

d  o 


Sj 


I      17   . 


P,oent, 
20. 3Q 
20, la 
20.01 
IS. 81  , 
20.42 
20,14 
24.4'i 
20,45  ! 

19.10  ; 
14.78  j 
15. 5» 
22,00 

21.11  ! 
20,67 
21.87 
21.91 
22.53 
22.72 
21, 1& 
£1.58 
l&M 
«1.57 
23.33 
25. &4 

30,15 
as. 81 
31. S@ 
35,  SO 
31.^ 
33.43 

33.  ei 

,3*5.47 
40.08 
^M 
30.92 


H.ia 
11.10 
ri.io 

13.60 
ILttO 

1k77 
11.03 
13,71 

is.eo 

18.04 
10.64 
10.15 
20.80 
10.30 
15.16 
IB.Kl 
10. SI 
19.fi9 
17.22 
18.150 
^.3fi 
24,56 
17;  S4 
lfi.45 
23.75 
1ft. 07 
18.77 
25.76 
27. ST 
22.57 
2.5.94 
2.5.65 
24.64 
25. '26 
33.07 
26.49 
20.53 


Bu^ti. 
4.flO 
i.7fl 
4.81 
4.46 

1.89 
S.*l 
5.72  , 
5.5B 
0.35 

4.98 
6.64 
5Ai 
a.77 
4.17 
5.17 
S.e2 
5.31 
B.0'1 
4.59 

4,@g 

3,44 
4.-5fl 
4.S5 
3,P^ 
4.29 
6.0» 
4.74 

B.m 

6,50 
5.B1 
6.33 

e.i5 

7.07 
e.80 


Lbs, 
5.7i( 
B,75 
5.67 
4,B1 
5,2& 
5.21 
.5.16 
5.28 
5,03 
6/11 
5,08 
6.96 
0.62 
e.S5 
6.69 
7.30 
6.68 
6.31 
6.33 
0.03 
6.44 
6.75 
7.10 
5.13 

5,98 
8.40 
5.44 
4,51 
5.72 
5.18 
6,07 
5.74 

n,m 

6.5S 
5.Sfl 
5.81 


P. cent, 
20.4 
45.3 

sa.2 

17.5 

^.l 

IS.S 

lrt.3 

M»,0 

Wj2 

2K» 

17*3 

tff. 

18,7 

20.6 

Ifi.O 

2S«9 

27.4 

18.9 

31.8 

37.0 

m.s 

3S.1 
35.7 
14.2 
40.0 
45.9 
S7.9 
m.B 
19,2 
34.4 
S4.0 
3L1 

3rr.8 

>7.0 

45:5 

3»,6 
40.0 


I 

i 


I 


The  nA^loiiql  crf^dlt  In  InneiiArAtkl^'  AimoclfLted  Yvlth  oar 
ntittonal  jvroivtti  nnd  iirociperfts',  a  nil  If  yi>n  tnm-b  the  Iqltrr 
vrltli  nn  unfrlrnilly  hnnd  yon  ivill  mt-rltinnly  Injure  the  tor* 
merni— Hon,  W.  }HcTCIi*le>\  In  Honne  of  Kepr^ncntfitlveii*  April 
IK,  tS7H. 

It  1m  proUable  lliat  the-  HtrlriKcney  Trlilpti  renrlieii  Hm 
het^h^  AiV  that  flark  flny  nf  OetiiU^r  24  mlfrtit  in  i>nrt  Have 
been  alleviated  had  ive  liad  a  enrrency  ivhleh  eould  aiitti- 
niHtlcally  eniariut'e  ItHelf  tn  meet  Clie  tremendous  d<^ntand  of 
a  day  or  a  n^r'elc  or  a  ninntlii  it  title  ptiblle  eon  fl  lie  nee  n'aw 
Uelns  restnred.'^Uoii.  Wm.  H,  Taft.  to  lllerehantH  anil  Manu- 
fartOFem*    Aniioetatlon,     nonton*     "Manm. 

m  It  In  ^any-  nad  It  often  seemt^  eitpedleiit  to  yield  to  the  ont- 
■  ery  of  tbe  liouri  but  irhat  tbe  tltonicUtfnl  people  of  Anvcrtra 
deuiond  of  an  olilelnl  Ik  tbat  be  iiball  net  htn  fftee  like  flint 
ajcalnnt  It  If  bin  eonneienee  or  h1«  e^cperienee  eonvtneen  him 
that  It  In  a  nilntal^en  rry.— Hon.  OeorK^  B,  Cortelyou^  at 
UrttanAf   IlllnoU*   Jaoe  7*    ]{K>fk.  M 

ijo    party    In    the    whole    history    of    the    eooutry    han    eifer       ■ 
tttlcen     more    deelded    ntepM    to    restrain    the    abuiieA    of    tree* 
■ptinnlhle     eorporate    wealth    and     power    than     ban    the     Re- 
pnhllenn    party,   both    in    the   exeoutlVe   and    In    tli«    l^u.Vu\»,^\-^i w 
hraoeheH    of    the    4iov»rnnieut     during    t\Hf     \».**.     fc\«^V    -s^r^i.*^. 
JiVt  itnriy   ban   ever  «thci%vn   jicreater   Indei^ifwdetitf  e  ^%   ^^^^^^^T^T^ 
eonlrof    and    corporate     InAuenee    tUaii    l\ve    ^*^^^\Vt!^_^^^ 
Jar  it  r    fn     the     Honae    and     Senate     %xxk^     Vtkv^    \^^*^xkX^-9^-~^ 
W^iB.  H,   Tmft,  at    GreeanUoro,   Notrtlk   CaTO\\ii^&« 


I 
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STATISTICAL  STATEMENTS. 


Imports  and  esoportB  of  the  United  States. 


FtscalyftaT*. 


ISlft. 

ma. 

132^. 
1835  . 


Igftn ,. 

leas  .„ . 

1839 „ 

1810 _*, 

1841  __. 

1812 

isa . 

Ifiil  - .,, 

1S4A„„ .. 

IWfl _. 

1847  ,-_..^.^,.. 

1848.. 1.. 

lB#n,- 

1SM_ — . 

Ittl. ^. 

laiK  —-„...- 
laas 

1S&4  --^^ , 

185s!> 

IftW  _-__, 

1817.. ..__. 

ISSS — 

1850 

IBflO 

IBfll  __._„,.. 

1M2  __.._. 

1883  ._. 

1S84 ™- 

1685-^— 

186» ,. 

1867  . 

1858 

18«» . 

U?70  ._... 

1871  — - -^ 

187^ ,.. 

1S73 . 

1874  _.-.* 

1875  —  — . — 

me . 

1877  -._- 

187S *.--. 

1870 -„, 

1880 .-. 

1881 -. 


1883  __ 

1884  __ 
18iS._ 
1880  _. 


1@88- 


ISSi- 

ima. 
1801  _ 

18SS  _„.._ 
]S®3  ... 

18B4 , 

1835  , 

iBa« -., 

wai7 

1898 

1899 

IflOO  ___..„ 
1B01 .. 


IROS. - 

11)04,,..- 

1B05 , 

1008  , , 

1007  ..— __ 
10C6A  -^,. 


Im  porta. 


123,000,000 
9t,SS2,7438 
85,^00,000 
7i, 4^,000 

M,i8y.;no 

82,720,^*58 
136,7fl».2fl5 
17a,57!M54 
130.4T3,8l)(J 

&5 ,070,288 
l5B,*S}0.05a 

96,25!i,70a 
122,0,37.544 

J0,O7S.O7l 

4£,4:iS.J«4 

io2,no«,eo6 

113,181.323 

117, on  ,06^ 

122,42^,310 
T4g,83K,{l44 
14U20tl,l99 
17ii,50'^fi3a 
210,771,420 
207,410.31s 
2aa,TT7,20S 
207,803.704 
2*17, SOS, 708 
310,432, SIO 
a4S<4aH,842 
283,938,^54 

231  .^'^m 

363,filft;lie 
^,310,512 
189, 3^'. 677 

S43,3a5,ma 

318,417,283 
888,715.580 
434,Sl?.,00fl 
39^701  ,m» 
357,  m, 440 
417,608,370 
43S,91S,40e 
520,f23,884 
ffl28,?i^,077 
842,180,210 
,567,408,^2 
53?t.  005, 13(1 
460,711,190 
451,325,120 
437,051  ,?t3£ 
445,777,775 
067,0^1,716 
8*2,0^4,028 
724,030.574 
723jfl0.0l4 
fl07.6fJ7,fl03 
577.fi27.aSD 
685.436,188 
0»2,3l0,7e« 
733,057,114 
74SJ31,852 
7sa.3l0,400 
844,016,1% 
K7, 102, 402 
WV1,100,922 
(351, 904.  ess 
73l.9fi9,0fl6 
779,724,874 
7fl(. 730.412 
STrt. 010,054 
6^7.11^,480 
8l^,9ll,lft4 
823,172,185 
0flS,32n,ft*« 
,OaS, 710,237 
991,087,371 
,117,513,071 
,226,, 562, 446 
,434,421,425 
,18,"!, 000, 000 


rrt>tiU . ^0,£33,847,aB   148,820,4^,955   . 


Exports 


pO,»Oft.l50 
70,971,780 
06,757,970 

oo,(rai,efflf 

90,738,333 
71.070,735 
n6,Sl5,S0'^ 
124,838, 7tM 
111,443,127 
104j978,57Q 
113,251.573 
123,808.932 
111,817,471 
90,877,905 
82,825,080 
I0'i,74fi,&l2 

lofl.oioau 

100,583,248 
150,741,508 
13S,1W^515 
ltO,35U172 
144,375,716 
13S.91=i/i-59 

iOG,!:)6j,2:n 

303,189,232 
237,043,7f« 
21ft,ftfK»,5fla 
281,219,423 
293,823,760 
272,011,^4 
293,902,051 
333,670,057 
219,,5S3,833 
1SO,670.-'501 
803,961.447 

i5e,a57<98a 

ie8,020.,TO3 

348,H51><.52g 

291,500, Ml 

£S1 ,9^2,899 

286,117.flfl7 

3£>2,771J0S 

442,820,178 

441,177,5!^fl 

523,470,922 

580,283,040 

513,442,711 

^10,381,671 

002,475,220 

804,805.796 

710,439,441 

835,838,658 

902,377.310 

750,1142,257 

®3, 839, 402 

740,5l8,f50([J 

742,180,7St 

079.624,830 

718,183,211 

896,951,507 

742,401,375 

S57,P2W,flai 

884,«80.?si0 

1.030,278,113 

847,665,191 

892440.572 

807,938,105 

882,806,91^ 

1.050,903,556 

1.  £31, 432, 330 

1.227,023,302 

1,394,483,08? 

1.487, 76 1,0S)1 

l.Sn.719,101 

l,420,14l,87P 

1.400,827,271 

1.5ie,fl6l,rt06 

l,743,efi1,500 

1,1^,851,078 

4,85»,ooo,acio 


£:i:cei»  of 
Imports. 


13,794,841 

£0,280,^38 

18,«42,030 

4,758.331 


21,548,403 
fi£,240,45<} 
19.0901,876 

'iiTi4oIo73 


7,114,211 
e, 330,817 

855,027 
29,133,800 
«l,858,170 
40,456,107 
00,^7,933 
80,760,030 
^,89!>,20^ 
29,212,887 
B4. 604. 582 


33.431,290 
20,010,062 
69,750.709 

157,609,295 
7^,716.277 
35,052,544 

101,£54,05G 
75,483,541 

131,385,882 
43,186,610 
77,403,506 

182,417,491 

119,856,288 

"i9;5ei/725 


38,002,007 
2,730,277 


18 ,735, 7® 


Excess  of 
exporu. 


Iiio.on 

fi,9U»,779 


40,SQa,K5 

3,i4i,ne 


34,517,349 


8,fl7a,8W 


lS,B76,8giS 

liloiCifii 

151,152,094 
S5T,8U,S31 
3tft,881,5Be 
167,fl&S,eil 

25,908,889 

100,556,188 
71,815,918 

154 ,008,490 
44,068,894 
23 ,863,  Ma 


68,518.275 
39.5*51,fll4 
202,875,^88 

75.588,200 
102,«82.i64 
286,S0il,144 
615,432,875 
S29,Sf74,Bia 
544,541.808 
664,592,825 
478,398.453 
384,4S£,441 
409,750,905 
401,0IS,'»5 
517,  K«, 054 
448.42A.6S5 
574,000,000 


18,092,602,132 


'  The  totals  Include  the  flffures  ot  all  omitt«d  TMxa  »Ad  bx«  Usqa  VlkA  VA«^ 
of  all  years  from  1789  to  1907. 

»  June,   1908,   estimated,  ' 
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Receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  United  States, 


Fiscal  ye&ri* 


1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

18  W. 

1850. 

1881- 

1852. 

1853. 

1864. 

1855. 

1866. 

1867- 

1858- 

1859. 

1860. 

1861- 

1862- 

1863- 

186i- 

1865- 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869- 

1870. 

1871- 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879- 

1880. 

1881. 


1884- 

1885- 

1886. 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890. 

1891. 

1892- 

1893. 

1894- 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901- 

1902- 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907- 

1906. 


Net  ordinary 
receipts 


Net  ordinary 
expenditures. 


$10,848,749 

9,884,214 

17,840,670 

24,844,117 

19,480,115 

43,592,889 

52,555,039 

49,846,816 

61.587,082 

78.800,341* 

65,350.575 

74,056,699 

68,965,313 

16,655,366 

52,777.108 

56,054,600 

41,476,299 

51,919,261 

112,094,946 

213.412,971 

.^22,081, 158 

519.949,564 

462.846.680 

376,434,45* 

357,188,256 

r[()5, 959,834 

374,431.105 

:?84,694,230 

:t22,177.674 

299,941,091 

£84,020,771 

■:W,  066, 585 

281,000,642 

£57.446,776 

272,322,187 

333,526,501 

ft60,782,293 

(03,525.250 

[i:)3,287,5a2 

,'U8,519,870 

ii23, 690,706 

1^36,439,727 

:U1,403,278 

?IT9,2^,075 

;i87,0')0,059 

103,080,983 

^^!)2,6l2,447 

:454,937,784 

fiJ?5, 819,629 

207,722,019 

!^  13,890.075 

3>6,976,200 

.'i  17,721,705 

405,821,335 

515,^60,620 

P^'J7,240,862 

S^,685,338 

^62,478,233 

5[50,396,674 

,T  10,631.749 

-VU,  274, 685 

^M,  464, 122 

rilJ3,140,334 

5^,895,763 


$10, 
8, 
18 
15, 
24, 
40, 
47, 
44, 
47, 
55, 
58, 
68, 
67, 
73, 
68, 
63, 


718, 
864, 
1,295, 
519, 
346 
370, 
321, 
293 
283, 
270, 
285 
301 
274; 
265, 
241, 


264 
259i 
257, 
265, 
211, 


813,971 

,474,753 

,285,535. 

142,108 

314,518 

948,383 

75L.478 

390.252 

,743,989 

038,455 

630,663 

726,350 

631*,  409  • 

982,493 

,993,600 

200,876 

650,213 

570,242 

734»,276 

969,101 

009,290 

022,356 

729.326 

339,134 

190,598 

657,005 

160,394 

559.696 

239,325 

238,800 

623,393 

101,085 

334,475 

981.,327 

947,884 

847,637 

651,639 

981,440 

406,138 

126,244 


242,483,139 
267,932,180 
259,653,959 
281,996,616 
^97, 736.,  487 
355,372,685 
345,023,331 
383,477,951 
367,525,280 
356,195,298 
352,179,446 
365,774,160 
443,368,583 
605.072,180 
487,712,792 
5a),  907, 353 
471,190,858 
506,099,007 
582,402,321 
567,278,913 
568,781.799 
578,90a,748 
659,552,125 


Excess 
receipts. 


909,461 

"Moa^ooS" 


2,fl44,506 
4,803,511 
5,456,5(11 
ia,!i43,Oi3 

lajei.sse 

6.719,912 
5,330.3(9 
I,SS0.UO4 


9-^,208 
116,117,351 
6jfi<Ji,32U 
3^ii,997,613 
I02,30«,e29 
91,270.711 
H,  113 1,534 

iJ337~S7a" 
21,935, .100 
a9.fK5We7 
20,485,449 
5.<174,253 
6S,67S,8&4 
l&l,  1:^0, 654 
HF1,513.S10 
T.^,a7E),444 
101,333,636 
63,463,770 
93,956,588 

ioaj7i.otja 

11^,912.116 
105,a^>It,44S 
105,314.499 
37,23^.765 
&,  914, 453 
Mil.  875 


70.527,0^ 

77h7I7.B95 
I>1.2S7.375 
54,297,667 


84,2^6,^80 


Excess  of 
expendi- 
tures. 


^441, 866 


27,527,127 

16,216,492 

7,, lie, 276 

25,173,914 

417,650,991 

B06,e3»,330 

6S1,556,13D 

973,038,1^*3 


l,2ff7,709 


69, BOS, 2^1 
42,805.225 
25,203,246 
18,053,4SiS 
HlH,0f7.24S 
80,111,560 


41^770,572 
23,001,2^ 


5t),ft'5a,3flS 


Note,— Nfat  orrtfuiiry  reoef(jt.s  iiidiide  re^'ciifts  from  customa.  JnlKrna!  revenneg 
fUreet  tttx^  public  lands,  end  "mfsceNft neons.'  but  do  not  luelude  rweipts  from 
loans,  premiums,  Of  tTCfi^ury  uotps,  or  ri*venuefl  of  Post  ORlre  Tiopftrtment. 
Nst  ordiruiry  e^cDsas  Inrltrlp  f^vjwtiditnre?  for  War,  Kavy,  InillAna,  pf?nFO^ii 
payments  for  interest*  and  "rntapellaneoufl."  Ijut  do  aot  ludude  prgmlums, 
vrFndtinl  or  DUbUc  debb,  or  ejrn^aditu'reB  for  postal  aervlcfl  pafd  from  rerenois 
therjaof. 


In    the    eiiornioaN    iirodnction     of    ^vealtli,    in    tlie    hereto- 
fore   nnliPBrd    «f    prAmpprlty^    it    tfum.    InevJtMble    tiiat    mhiiKeM    . 
should   i^reeu    in    nnd    tlint    In    the    atrnenci:    uf    ituliHcItT    noiiic 
of    the    men     enjoy^ins     lm»Miionnlhle     pairer    ftliorild     >-ield     in 
the  temuinttonif  of  enpldlt^'  niid   l^tLiitrt  t\ve  mctii^t^^A.  ^\x%.x«tvVv^* 
of  the    trtiMi    relAtton.    lint   there    Itnfc  Tme^sin   ix  \\ftTai»ft-<5^\*iM\V\*.ft 
nnd  *lie  fCepnliilcmi   parfir  lini*  excviit-A  e^eif-y  t^«i<\  ^**  ^^^.^^Vt^"* 


recffrr*'J*t*e   o 


nf*p<»rt¥JHlty'fiir    huvIi    »UnHeH   an  A   t.t>    vt*^'^*!^^*-** 
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5m                           STATlBfWAL  BTATEMENTI3.         ^^^^^^H 

^                                 Government  finance,  per  capita. 

^H 

Year. 

June  L 

Q^jTemment  flrmmee,  per  4^fl|ih2i.               K^H 

Amou't 

of 
money 
Id  the 
Upited 
8iate9 
July  1. 

Money 
In  cir- 
cuio-^ 
lion 
July  1. 

Debt 

Iflii 

cojih  in 

Treaa- 

ury, 

Jiilyl, 

Yeftr  ^ndfn^  Jane  AOv 

est  on 
debt 

m 

reve- 
nue. 

Net  ei- 

Oil- 

meaU 
fijr 

sTona, 
DoUi, 

Dolld. 

Dalls. 

DoJls. 

DdUs. 

Dolls. 

DOlli. 

im-^ — ^- 

30,555,000 

18.75 

la.io 

56.81 

2.83 

».09 

7.39 

0,84^ 

l87S„„-,„. 

40,50*1.000 

18.70 

IS.IU 

52.96 

2.50 

9.22 

6.S4 

.74^ 

ms 

4Ua77.QO0 

ia,6H 

18,04 

50.B2 

2.35 

8,01 

6.97 

mM 

1874 .... 

42,790,000 

18.83 

is.ia 

4^.17 

2.31 

7.13 

7.07 

,TtB 

1875- 

43,&51.04)0 

ia.i« 

17.16 

47.53 

2.20 

6,55 

0.25 

M 

187€, 

41,137,000 

17,52 

16.12 

45.66 

2.11 

6.52 

5.87 

.63 

igr? 

4tt,l53,000 

16,46 

15.SB 

43.59 

2.01 

6.07 

5.21 

M 

187S.._....._ 

47,Sft§,0O0 

16.59 

15.32 

41.01 

l.Oft 

6.12 

4.08 

M 

im- 

4S.S6a.QOO 

£1-15 

lft.76 

40.85 

i.n 

&.ao 

5.ia 

M 

leao.^ . 

50,U^,78:i 

S3.rti 

10.  n 

&1.27 

L50 

6.65 

S.34 

1.14 

IfiSl 

51,ai6,0D0 

26.30 

21.71 

S5.4e 

1.46 

7,00 

s.og 

M 

1682.,  

52,4M,00O 

26.89 

22.37 

31.91 

1.09 

7.08 

4.91 

IM 

1383..-. 

gci.sgs.oflo 

27.42 

22.91 

28.60 

M 

7.41 

4.94 

1.13 

i^M^ 

6t.911.«00 

27.06 

22,65 

26.20 

,87 

6.30 

4.44 

1.04 

im  

fi<J,US,000 

27.  B8 

23.02 

24.50 

.81 

6.7fl 

4.^ 

1.17 

1888.^- 

57,401,000 

27.?0 

21.82 

22.34 

.79 

5M 

4.23 

1.18 

1887 

rj8,03(H.OI)O 

27.84 

22.  ^5 

20.03 

.71 

0.33 

4.50 

l.»f 

188S 

59,974,000 

21.20 

22,sa 

17.72 

.65 

6,32 

4.4fl 

1,SS 

l^-„„...- 

61,289,000 

»7.06 

n.m 

IS.  92 

.53 

6.31 

4.SS 

1.43 

1890.„. 

e2,622.2FK> 

20,91 

22.82 

14.22 

.47 

0.43 

4,88 

1.71 

1^1 

ea,g4i,ooo 

tt5jlj^6.000 

20.28 

23.42 

13,3* 

,37 

9.14 

6.72 

l.OS 

lasa.,.-..... 

m.m 

*i\.m 

12, ya 

.^1 

5.44 

5.2^ 

2.07 

1893 _,, 

•50.315,000 
67,632,000 

26.21 

'liM-i 

i£.i.l 

.;i5 

5.81 

5.77 

2.40 

18W. ..-. 

SO,  fly 

24.52 

13.30 

,m 

4-40 

5.43 

2.0  J 

l3ft5--_ 

OS, 934,000 

26.30 

23,20 

13.08 

.i2 

4.54 

5.16 

S.K 

18I».„...__. 

7O.2[H,0O0 

25.02 

21.41 

18.60 

.49 

4.65 

5.01 

^^^H 

lasT.... 

71,592,000 

20,62 

22.81 

13.7a 

.48 

4.85 

5.10 

l.D^fl 

IfiBS. 

73,947,000 

28.48 

25.15 

14,09 

.47 

5,55 

6,07 

£.0« 

iefl9„„.„.. 

74,318,000 

g0.47 

^5.58 

15.65 

M 

e,93 

SJ4 

h^H 

190ft . 

7fl, 303,887 

30.60 

26,94 

14.52 

.44 

7,43 

6.30 

i-IH 

1901_.^ 

77»fl47,0O0 

31  gB 

27.98 

13  45 

.33 

7  &} 

6  56 
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79,008,000 
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§M 
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IWM. 
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l.Tl 
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9S.l4H.0OO       3Lfl8 

ai.Ofl 

11.01 

.29 

6.54 

S,81 

1.72 

190ff^^..„._ 

S4,21fl,433       ftfi.4R 

32,32 

It.  45 

.28 

7. OS 

6.72 

1,07 

1WT.„_, 

85,617.239       36.30  1    32.2^ 

10.22 

,25 

7.70 

8,73 

l.fiS 

P                                     m 

HcctpPOcit^    niftut    be    tr4'itt€-f1    UN    tlie    Umidinnlflifii    nf    ]i<ro- 

tectlon.      Our  flrkt  duty    Is   to  nee  that  tlie   |trcktei*tlDn   irranteil 

\iy  the   t^rllT  in   e^ery   cUMf    Tihere   It   In    needed   fit    iiiiLtiitaliied, 

and  that   reolproctty   be   Honnflit  for  no   far  a«    H  vn,n    prnfety   he 

d0ne      ^vlthont      Injiiry     to     our     home     luduiiirleii«^PreHldenl 

^_        ElooAeT'elt*B     Annual     MeNMase,     Fifty- neve  nth     Conifresq,,     firit  ^^ 

H       Nemiiont                                                                                                                                      ^H 

^              While    Mr,    Bryan    hni*    heen    moBt    exii|ihatle    and    e1o«nicat^^ 

In   hiji   dencriiitlO'n    itud   denauclatlon    of  trastk    aad   ahiiiieii    vt 

corj^orate    orsnnlvat Jitn    and   ivenlth*    hla    Mng^greiited    remedies 

l4»r   thetr   prompt   suiii^reBalon    liaTe    Keen    very  T-airuc,    nnlesn 

Indeed    hlii    prttiiOBiil    that    the    Oov^rnnient    buy    or    rondeinu 

nil     Interstate     rallTrayB     vrlth    their     Immenae     mlleajire     and 

maintain    and    aperat«^    them    fa    to    be    regarded    an    aa    im- 

mediate,   readyr    practleal,    and    feasible    remedy^^Hou,    'Wm. 

It.  Taft,  at   Oreeutthoro,   IVartli  Carolina. 

^1             Think  of  it.  men  of  Hocheatei;-;  yon  ikrodaeera  ttnd  niann- 

^T       factnreri  and  nterebants  and  tradors  and  banker*  and  tran«- 

purterm,    think    of    It!       The    mnrket    of    onr    ovrn    country,    the 

home  market,   in   Tvbloli  yoa   can   tra^Mport  yoar    H'ood*   from 

tlie  door  of  the  fnefory  to  the  door  of  the  ooniinnier,   Trithont 

breaktnar    hulk   a   finale    time,    1a    equal    to    the   «ntire   inter-* 
national  eommerce  of  the  ivarld. — CI.   I\  Ansttn^  at  liocihesterr 

^H             But    Ub    one    oan    read    the    report    of    the    com  in  in  Hi  on    on 

^H      the  hlfetory  «>f  the   union   of  ttte   Southern   Paeifie   and   Union 

^^      Paeliae     systems     with     the    Jillnals    Central    8y«teni     without 

trenihiinK^  at   the  enormonn   po%ver  that   one  man,   by    the    un- 

ponl'ralled     use    of     the     stork     and     hond     Isnntni^     iioivf^r     of 

iui^rmtAte^    railfvayji     pnde 

r    Mtate    charters.,    liml    nequtred    In 

****»l*^et    to    a    t-ita'    iinrt    « 

!   tlfce    eonntry^m   hnn^iveiv*   A.nA   'wttli-' 

^tMt  lo&Uintp  iar  aome   meaiin   of  remedy  Uvk    wiicU   ft  AftT^wvTttia.* 

^«rit<fency  wl^fch.    If    not    stoini^d,  iwUl  lead  to  tVifc  a.\?ifcftru\V<*n 

o^    Mil     thf     rail  road  A    of    the     eonntry     Into    ««►«    liana.^liVoii. 

Wj»,,    Mt,    Ttitt,    at    Co1nml»ii««    Ohio. 
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BTA  TiiS  Tf  i  A  L  ST  A  TEM  SJS  f  «!. 


Ntiinhrr  ntttt  mllrnfH-  of  ntlhdtfttff  pi  tire  tf  nnthr  rPveim-rnhipH  tfif4 
sold  under  f  orceins  tire  dtiring  the  vulvndar  years  IHIU  to  lUOl. 

(From  the  Bnllway  A^^  ChkUffO.} 


PiftCfcd  tiuder  recelverAhl^ 


|orroadjiJ 


1^ 


1877. 

1B79_. 
1B80- 
1^1, 
1882-, 


1B8J.. 

wm„ 

isas- 

1801., 

ieoi._ 
lai.i- 

ia&7- 

189S.. 

1900- , 
1001. _ 

ieo2__ 

l&OB--, 
IBOfL,. 

im.*. 


Total... 


27 
1£ 
13 
iS 
12 
11 
37 

!^ 
22 
22 
2(i 

sa 

Sit 

74 

38 

31 

Ji* 

IS  I 

IS 

10 

Ifl 

5 
9 
8 
10 

7 


633 


Ml]« 


3,«37 
*  1,102 
110  I 
l.ttOD  I 

iipOsa  I 

s.im  I 

1,799  ' 
3,270 

2,150 

lo.iioe 

7»026 

i.s:i7 
2,oon 

1,010 

i.m 


Slockfl  and 
bondii. 


Ilold  tindrr  rurecloffure. 


87^ 
744 
2)01 

m 


H07,OOO,(W 
23O,2»4,O00 

iM,se^,ooo  i 

39,3g7.«KI 

i40,3a'i,ooo 

3,742,000 

39,074,000 

IOS.470,000 

714,755,000 

7O,34fl.00O 
OU,H1^,000 
IBfl, 814,000 

105,007,000 

84,479,000 

357,flflK.O0O 

1,781,046,000 

395,7^1.000 

a«9,OTS,000 

275.507.000 

9:2.(«y,O00 

13S.701.000 

52,281,000 

7S.2t^4.000 

1.627,000 

».ai5,ooo 

18.82.^.000 
30.(ffi!J,000 
l7(J.ii2UOOO 
5^.012,000 
IS.  585 ,000 


119.718     p.eO0,Or2.O(K) 


Thv  Jult  hfintH  the  man.  not  tlie  iiinii  tlie  Job,  Wbr^n  thaf 
(■#»iiilltlnii  4?xfii^tii  labor  In  aliTAyn  liettrr  ren-nrded^— 'PrepiidcMiil 
»cKln]er> 


FjitKlnnd     Ivnrntt     froiu     ejitiierleiipe^— IJeitiocrncT     doen     n&ftj 
— Hon*    C'hHrleH    Dfck,    In    <;niip:reHM»    Jnn,   !i,    ini>-t. 

What    htm    lK*en    done    for    Ihe    tin-plate    jiiiiiiufnt»tfifer!< 
tlie  I'tilted  Stalim  eon  he  df»ne  for  Anierleati    HhlphaMderii  and 
Amerlenn     fihlpoivn#rH.»>1lon.     Wm,     ^<     Creene,     In     Cungrrertjir 
April   t£H,   lDi»l. 

Mr,    Br^Hn    nskn    ine    what    1    iv^ovlil    d0    ift'ltb    the   trutttH. 
anitwer    that    1    "tronld    reMlrnln    nnlavi^fiil    truiitW    Trlth    all    th 
efftc*tc>ney    of    Injnnetl'^'e    proeeHn    anil    vroald    [innlph    ivlth    atl 
the    He  verity    of    erlailni&l    r>ro»eeution    ever>'    alteni  ut    on    this 
1»arl   of  nisrfrreK'aletl   eapltal    thronf^h  the   lllei^ai  lueunji   I  hnye 
deiterthed     to    nnpitreiiH     eonipetltlon^-^llon.     Wm^     H.     Tnft, 
ColonibiiHi    Ohio. 


r4 

id 
e 


E  ^nt   onl^'    In    oar   tioine    market    ecina.1    t*>    Ijie    joternfitionnl 

F  e(»>iinierce  of  the  entire  ^vorld,  hut  It  lii  jyrrofrlnf^  far  more 
rApldly  that!  Intern  at  tonal  eouimeee.  The  JnteFniil  eoni^ 
meree  of  the  I  nHed  iitsiteM  han  Keuirrn  from  T  hll lions  In 
lH7n  to  *2H  bJlllOTift  In  ILMVS.  while  the  Infcvrnnttonul  eoni- 
nteri*e  UnA  ^roiprn  from  11  hliUlonN  la  18TO  to  2H  blllloiiM  In 
IQOHt  In  other  tvordii,,  vtblle  the  inteenatlonfil  eomnieree  of 
the  world  In  now  tiro  and  oae-hnlf  tlnien  an  fti-eat  an  In 
IM7CI,  the  Internal  eomnteree  of  the  t'nlted  !?»tnteM  in  noiv 
fotir  ttmeii  nn-  Krent  hm  tn  that  year  and  eqnali  the  entire 
coniuieree  between  all  nat  Ion  h,—0.  F»  An  Mi  In.  C^blef  of  Bn^ 
i         rean  of   ^tattfttlcN. 

f  ^"hat    haif    been    the    reaiill    to   the    ITnlted    States    of    t1ii% 

no-ea1led    eolonlnl    poHeyf      Well,    If    hnn    addeil    to    her    trade 

■  onietkin^    Over    one    hnndred    Dillllonii    of    dollars.       1    flo    not 

think    that   Is    Important   except   oh   n    heic^lnninK.      If   the   i^ov- 

ernnient    con  1 1  noes    Its    friendly     policy    tow^ard     Forto     Hteo 

and    the    PhlllpploeH    and    opena    her    markets    a»    m^ell    to    the 

/^Itl/f/iplneii    am     to    Forto     Rteo.    this     trade     %vlll     treble     and 

QUHdriMitlv   in    a    marvel onnly    nhort   tiTne,  mo  that   merely   from 

rhe  Minndpoinf    of    material    pr«f^ren«,   the  nvHtnft\  \*eiie1M*   f*ir 

th*^    ff««0|«le    tve    a  r#»     liel'iloft'    and    onrivelven   >Tf\\i    "he    ao   wkea^iiv 

JamtlSi'AtiiiMi    for  tli«    nolley»— Hon.  ^'m.  H*  ^'ntt*  »i  *:.Vft^'*\auiLil, 
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Notes  to  aeeampanping  ttibles  entitled  jirogrcss   of  the   UnUvd 
States  in  it  8  area,  popuiation,  and  mater  ml  induxttiCi, 

B  KxduaiY«  of  Alaska  SDd  iBlaada  beLoDflat:  to  the  tJufted  StatiH. 

b  OejiiUB  Jl£urD$.  _ 

c  True  vaiuation  ot  real  and  pergonal  property. 

d  1901. 

0  TotaJ  debt  prior  to  1956, 

t  rJKurea  ior  the  years  1B«0  to  18MI  include  tbe  total  public  debt. 
^  Gold  ant!  silver  eannut  be  »Uted  Reparately  prior  tti  iS70.     Prom  1862  to 

Tt&t   Inciuilvs,    gold  and  Ktlver  were  not   la  tilrculiitlon  exeept  on  the  Paelflc 
.    wbei*«    it    is    esttmatRd    that    the  avtirnKe  aitede  drciilBtlou  was  about 
fjOOOjOW,  and  this  estimat'e  is  eonLiime<i   tor  the  tlireti  foUowang  years  under 
tlje  bead  of  gold.     Alter  that  period  fffiUt  wkb  avallnble  for  circulation. 

b  Total  apecia  in  cIrculallDn.  Gold  aod  silver  not  ^^^[irutelF  stated  pr[or 
to  BTd, 

1  As  the  r<wult  of  a  fli^eelal  InvestTgution  by  tbe  Director  ol  tlw  Mint,  a  re- 
duetlon  of  $i:i5, 000,000  was  made  in  the  eiitlmate  o I  gold  coin  in  clrculntion  on 
July  1,  IflOr.  as  coriipsrod  with  the  bas^Js  ol  prevlciiiP  yeara. 

]  Indiideg  not-ea  of  Bnnk  of  UnltwJ  Htatea;  State-bank  notes;  demftnd  notes 
ot  1502  and  1B63;  fractional  eurreney,  laf33  to  1S7B;  Treasury  notes  of  ISM,  1B91 
to  datti;  and  curreiicy  eertificatefl,  aet  of  Jurw  3,  lim,  IS&H  to  X9Q0. 

Ic  1005. 

1  Exclusive  of  neighborhood  Intlustrti^s  and  hand  trades,  Inn^laded  in  previotiH 
years. 

ni  '^Net  ordinary  receiptJ*'"  include  rei'eUita  fjom  customs ,  Internal  revenue, 
direct  tax,  public  lands,  and  * 'miscellaneous." 

n  "Net  ordinary  expenses''  include  expenditures  for  War,   Kavy.   Indians, 
pensions,  interest,  and  *'niiscpllnoeous." 
I  0  Importfl  I&r  eon^umption  after  iSm. 

IP  Domestic  exports  only  alter  1860, 
Q  In  eludes  mules . 
r  Doctor  Soetbeer's  estimate  averaged  lor  tbe  period, 
s  Estimated  by  the^Director  of  the  Mint, 
t  wu, 
T  Last  six  tnoaths  of  1991^ 


ClieAp  latiop  1*  nut  the  MUle  eiiil  w^  tuev^U.  In  tbe  Untied 
Stnteii-  *  *  *  'Wc  de^lrcy  not  only  ¥vvll-iin1tl  labor,  but  vrant 
tbat  labor  nteailily  eniiiluyFil. — Hiin.  C^  W.  FiilrbaukN,  nt  K&n- 
HIM   City*  Mo.,  St'iJteiwber  1,   imf^. 

W^  'wa.nt  no  alitve  Inliur^  'Pti'o  niiliinn  men  irltb  tbelr 
blood  Ti'ipiMl  uwny  iiTav<*ry  forever.  We  vi'ant  nft  IilIiof* 
eltliep  Tvhiie  »r  bluek}  in  m.  vlrlnnl  Htnte  <if  Aerfiiom-  Ijubor 
muBt  be  frep,  \i'lt>i  nil  tbe;  iircrofcntlveM  ivlileb  uertaiii  t«> 
freed o Hi »^HiJii.  C  W.  t^nirbankM,  nt  iknnHnfl  City,  Alti,.  ISep- 
t ember   1,    l&Ojif, 


No  arf^nuieiit  in  required  1o  NQ«talii  tbe  ^vlNdom  of  n  iitable 
enrreticy,  for  <in  iiiimtalilei  11  uettiiitliiii:  elrculatlugf  medioiu 
uii^ettleB  fii)d  Jtiitiirbf;,  unil  brinf^n  a  trnin  ot  evllR  n'blolt 
nre  an  uiereileNn  and  deHtntetlve  ait  tbe  ravaj^es  of  ^vnr. — 
Hon.    V.   W.   Pnirbanks,    In    t,    S-    Hennte,    Mnreb    5*    IftOO. 

Tlie  bni^lneHM  men  of  niif  eummnnlty  nil  n  Ti'bote  are  bfinext 
nnd  tbeir  nietbndn  are  Hiinad*  Tbe  President  lia«  never  Maid 
titlierivlise.  Endt^ed.  ft  In  ebiedy  In  tbe  Inter  est  eif  the  g-reat 
body  of  boneHt  bnjilneKN  men  that  he  lian  made  bl«t  fLji^ht 
for  In%i-Ciil  biiitlneHM  inethodM,— Hon,  Wm.  H.  Taft*  to  Mer-' 
ehantH   and   jflanufaeturerii^   Amiueintlun.    Boston,  Mans. 

Tbe  coniitlalntH  that  the  enurtn  are  made  for  tbe  rich 
and  nut  fur  the  |fOor  ha*  no  (oundntiun  In  fnct  In  the  nttl- 
tude  of  tbe  eunrlH  npnn  the  merits  of  any  eontroverity  ivlileb 
may  euine  before  tbeni^  f«r  the  judjuten  €>t  lb  1m  etJnnfry  are 
m^  free  from  firejudiee  in  tblN.  reN|k«^et  ait  It  Is  |>oM?!iilile  to 
be.— Hon.  IVui.    11.   Taft,  to   the   CI  vie    Forutn,    New    York    City, 

]Vot  only  Ih  nnr  bume  market  eqnal  to  the  fntertiatlonal 
euininerc*'  of  the  entire  world,  bnl  It  1m  ftro^vinw  far  niure 
raiiidly  than  IntefunOoiial  eoiainerce.  The  Internal  eotu- 
niert*e  of  tbe  I  nited  StaleM  1ia«  jkcroii  n  from  T  tiilUunH  In 
1S7II  to  jiS  blllti»tim  tn  IIKIS,  »Miile  fbe  internntlunnl  eoiu^ 
nii*ree  hnM  fcru^vn  from  11  bilHnnM  in  IHTii  to  '^H  hllllouM  In 
II K>?*:  In  other  Ti'«rdM»  vvhlle  Ibe  international  eommeree  of 
Ih**  world  in  nuw  two  and  un e-balf  tlmem  an  ^rent  aM 
1^^T0»  tbe  internnl  eummeree  of  tbe  I  nited  StnteM  I»  now 
fonr  timeN  ah  Mreat  am  In  that  year  and  ennalM  the  entire 
eummeree  between  all  nation ii,^0,  l\  Auatln,  Ctil^l  ti^  'li^- 
rean  uf  Stallatlej. 
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Value  of  gold  coin  and  hulUon  imported  into  and  •mpori^d  from 
the  United  States,  flioal  years  since  1860, 


Year  cndlDff 
June  30— 


rmpoTti. 


£xporta. 


im porta    ovsr 


BxcaSfl  of 

exports  ov«r 

Importi. 


11,770,706 
4,427, £"56 

2,5<W,790 

l,7tT,443 

a,B8S,l^ffl 
S,717.4SS 
i.flffi,447 
19,606.137 
1S»B»0,7P9 

Iff,  330,215 

8tt,7S3,S9a 
100,0(31,253 
.14,^77.054 
17,734,140 

32,g31,3fl7 

20,743,340 
42,010,001 
4ff,031,317 
10,384  ,a^ 
T2, 0^3. 342 
18,232,5(57 
40,800, 4(U 
aiim,3Sl 
72,410,119 
ao,S54,76a 
33,525,005 
1^,014,780 
120,K31,fl74 

44,673,184 
69,0^1,187 
5S.021  ,£.'?4 
44,Dfl2,027 
90.0^-5,389 
53,aiS,1>IIl 
06,291,7^ 
114,510,340 


|4,6aO 
2£,bJ3'> 
40,073 
W,44t 
*0,470 
fi5,100 
4fl,000 

SO,O0ft 
61,10S 

5a, 44a 

27,483 
35,4ffi» 
52,102 
100,OS1 
5§,Sil 
71,197 

a»«oae 
73,aoei 
3fl,oce 

33,085 

fis,asa 

40.543 
44,350 
34,042 
0a,9S9 
31,177 
2fl,530 
P,201 
4., SET, 
3,fl3[J, 
S,5(5fS, 
a2,l!87 
U,MO 
41,0^1 
fi.477, 
4S,g5£ 
S,701 
LS,376 
M,fl52 
17,274. 
S0,3S2, 
!!iO,105, 

i(fi.«ao, 

7fl,ffTB, 

n£,4D0, 

15.406, 
37,522, 
48,205 
S3, 185, 

4B„V^, 
47,OfM, 
Sl,4!50. 

os,5m, 

H^,B73, 
ni,3B0, 


017 
013 
070 

gu 

216 
077 

osa 

MM 
O&S 
030 

ora 

POfl 
839 
004 
033 
MO 

344 
409 
002 
309 
700 
715 
ISO 

aT7 
oso 

il74 
i55 
014 
025 
132 

.=?eo 


lOL 

,1B7 
,234 
,285 
,401 
,054 
827 
»44 
,001 

ai 

047 
.030 
301 
OSO 
,750 
177 
950 

fm 

.024 
501 
176 


^14,S07,D57 


4,ia5,7QO 

l,0ft7ifi:!l 

77,lUi,ri7l 

97,^flO,127 

1,780,174 
0,133,201 

"iB^iia^ior 

2r],55B,tig:{ 


$2,7g3,D2l 
10,207,S23 
38,415,020 
23,01S,B0« 
^,433,^e 
54,Oie,4l3 
44,010,072 
5g,67B,017 
3a.  ISO,  730 
5&,0a3,OISO 
55,337,2^ 

sa,oa»,8ao 

S0,48t,S85 

63.001,04S 
£2,001,781 
04,063,001 
SLS70,«8O 
21,570,01S 
00.302,647 
40,B31,80e 
30,174,ZSa 
14,S33,^ 
58,234,184 
23,184,341 
a44,140 


18,250,040 
'22~20g^8ll 


44^a-jS,l00 
101,985,263 
.11,432,517 

"ii^ifls^oio^ 

3,452,304 


40,007,427 
4,331.149 

fS,  130,0^ 
406, gTS 

aT,JKM,463 
4.^8,042 

ao,oss,7Si 

7S,Sg4,3ffi 


1^033, $7(1 


S7,S4S,1S0 
63,111,078 


S,10«,S68 
'~^~045ioai 


Tfie  mo-or11ocI  noR-ro  floniinatlon  Is  nothlnir  1>at  a  dream 
fln<l  a  nlarlitinnre  of  the  pant.— Hon.  IVin.  H.  Taft,  at  Plymoutli 
Oil  11  roll.  nriMilvlvn, 

I  fancy  <lie  people  ivlll  be  found  pir-ettT  'well  eoittenf  vritli 
an  AdminiMlrntlon  whiehi  did  not  lieiiltftte  to  »ayj  ''Cet  no 
Ruilty  iiiHii  t'Rrupe/*  and  tli^n  c<TifAr?*ed  tlint  order^^Hon,  Al- 
bert J.   Beverldsre,  in  tbe  Senate,  April   I,   lOCM. 

Tlie  B^rentsiriitfi  of  our  Nation,  an  abowii  In  tbe  atrngrsle 
of  \hv  Civil  War,  in  no^r  ev^rywliere  reco^Ttlxed,  and  In 
tbe  perspective  of  forty  tpiii*»  tliere  Ih  n^n^  tw  dec*ry  «p 
belittle   lt,^HoB.  TVm,  M,  Tnft,  at  Rtvemtde  Parl£*  New   Yoflt. 

A  coTidfllon  of  prom  perl  ty  canir  ^rttb  th«^  policy  of  pro- 
tecMnn  and  n  condition  nf  adverfllty  came  Yvlien  tlif^  tbeory 
Of  rre<*  trade  wan  yielded  to  artd  tlils  ha*  been  i«- It  boat  ttn 
exrf^ptlnti.— Hop.  P,  P.  Cnmpboll,   in   Contfr«H9,  April  I,  lOC^, 

ClaMH   ai»pealfi   are   disbonest;      •      •      •      tbey   calculate   t<> 

Mcparate   tboMC   i;vbo   dbonld  be  united,  for   our   economic    in- 

tereKtN   are   common   and  indivisible.— MaJ.  McKinley  to  Com- 

MU'-^cial    Traveling    Men's    Republican    Club,    i«ptember    20» 

ISOd, 
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Production  of  gold  and  silver  by  principal  countries j  in  1906, 

[Includes  all  countries  havlngr  a  product  of  more  than  $1,000,000  of  either  gold 

or  silver.  1 


CPouDtry, 


Gold, 


Value* 


SllFiT, 


OolDfne  Oommenriftt 

value*  iFalti*. 


X<»rth  Amerlflii: 
Unltad    Stattl 
Moxico ^^-— 

Canada ..^■ 

Africa 


AufttrelusJa ,*-,- 

Europe: 

EijbbU    ,— — ^ 

Germany    ^..„.^. 

Spain    ^.  -  ^. — • — 

Grteca  ^, **_,— .*- _- -,— ^ . 

South  America:  * 

BoUT!a 

Chile 

ColombtA    -^__-^ 

Brazli  „„- -... 

(Guiana  ^British  

Gulanft  (Frtsni'h)  _,^ — 

Peru   .. ._ 

Central  America  „„.^— 
AaJa; 

J«paa  -. ^ , — ,^- 

China  . _„„™„^ 

Kf>rea 


f94j7»,S0O 

135,472,500 
83,3^1jti>0 

2,in&,400 
80.400 
#1,-200 


British  IflflSn  — 

East  TndiBiJ  UMUah). 


Ii,^t00 

W3p.W0 

2,ieo..soo 

1,M7,70{> 
l,S0[),7ffl> 

829,000 

i^aiojoo 

3,£S5.1jOO 
t, 250 p 000 

iSpOer.Too 

U522,30O 


|75,07a,6O0 

ii,07aj(fl 

»0d.200 
15,407,700 

314,000 
S,$3r;,4DD 
7.3fJ5,l00 

eso.ioo 
ap2gs,ioo 

1,071,900 

4,004.^00 
514,400 
&Sa,9Q0 


9SSp250.«>9 

37.aSl.400 

6,SDO,0O0 

475,600 

0,037,000 

m^aoo 

3,6:i!^/UOO 

i^s.aoo 

2,751. aoo 

501,Zti<i 

3,006,500 
239p300 
S1«,T00 


ftp 573, 100 
gpl50,iOO 


3,109,100 


5,&11.M0 
I>l30pfi00 


1,090,900 


Note.— Gol<i  production  of  the  United  States  in  1907  estimated  at  90  mflUoB 
dollars;  of  the  world,  403  millions. 


We  sliall  always  need  protective  duties  aji  lonir  ati  onr 
people  InHiHt  upon  a  l&igrlieir  standard  of  -waves  and  s«ale  of 
living   tlian  prevail  abroad.*— Jas.   M.   Shrank. 

Arraying  labor  aarainst  capital  is  a  public  calamity  and 
an  irreparable  injury  to  both.— MaJ.  McKlnley  to  Comn&eroial 
Traveling  Men's   Republican   Club,   September  26,   1886. 

It  Is  true,  as  Peter  Cooper  ^rell  saidt  <<No  ffoods  puroltased 
abroad  are  cbeap  tliat  take  tbe  place  of  our  OTrn  labor  and 
our  o-wn  ra^r  material."— H.  K.  Tburber,  in  tbe  American 
Economist. 

I 
Tbe  man  or  party  tbat  Trould  'seek  to  array  labor  airainst 
capital    and    capital    agralnst    labor    is    tbe    enen&y    of   botb.— 
MaJ.   McKlnley   at   Canton.   September   18,   1886. 

Tbe  ricb  manifestations  of  our  commercial  poorer,  our 
military  and  naval  strengrtb,  great  and  splendid  as  tbey  are. 
are  not  to  be  counted  Trben  compared  Tvltb  tbe  moral  and 
intellectual  grrandeur  of  our  people.— Hon.  C.  "W.  Fairbanks, 
at  Baldwin,  Kas.,  June  7,  1001. 

No  lessons  of  experience  and  actual  trial  bave  been  more 
valuable  to  us  In  -workingr  out  our  problem  In  tbe  Pbllip- 
lilncH  tban  tbose  of  General  William  Armstrongr  and  Booker 
WaeihinK'ton  In  tbe  upliftlngT  of  tbe  negrro  race  in  tbe  United 
States.— Hon.    W^m.    H.    Taft,    at    Plymoutb    Cburcb,    Brooklyn. 


W^blle  1  fully  recoarnlse  tbe  fact  tbat  tbe  Fifteentb  An&end- 
mont  bas  not  accomplisbed  all  tliat  it  -was  intended  to 
accompllMli,  and  tbat  for  a  time  it  seemed  to  be  a  dead 
letter,  1  am  confident  tbat  in  tbe  end  It  -will  prove  to  be 
a  bul^vark  eai>ally  beneficial  >vltb  tbat  of  tbe  Tblrteentb 
and  Fonrteentb  Amendments  to  an  unfortunate  and  doivn- 
trodden,  strusr^rllniv  race,  to  Trbom,  in  vie^r  of  tbe  clr- 
(>nnistances  under  wbicb  they  ivere  brouKbt  to  tbls  country 
and  tbe  conditions  In  bondage  in  wbicb  tbey  w^ere  continued 
for  more  tban  trro  centuries,  -we  o-we  every  obligation  of 
care  and  protection.  Tbat  -wbicb  bas  been  done  for  tbe 
benefit  of  tbe  negrro  race  is  tbe  -work  of  the  Republican 
l»nrty.  It  Im  one  of  tbose  grreat  issues  presented  by  tbe  eai- 
iH:en<*ieM  of  tbe  vi'ar  -wbicb  tbe  party  bad.  \\\«  1VT-nkTk.^«w«^  «c^<^ 
courage   to    meet.— Hon.   W^m.   H.  Tall,   att  %^«qcvm«LU   CWs»  1!L»» 
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Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  United  States  from  1800 

to  1907. 


YCAT. 


Gold. 


SllVOT, 


To%^. 


1S)0... 

1820- _ 
1!S0— . 
18I0„. 

1851— 
1853_., 

issa_.. 

185t„, 
1858— 
1S89_-, 
ISSO— 

IBGl 

1S82__ 
1S53._. 

18S&._, 

18S7„. 

iBsa^. 

1«B._ 
1S70._ 
1S71— 
1873. _ 

1^74--. 

tevs— 

1B77— 

laeo-^. 

1SS1__, 


lS8r„, 
1890- 

iBdi„ 

1693— 

lefli-^ 

lBWt._ 
19ff7.^ 

:sss„ 

1S99__ 
1900. _ 
lWl-_. 

190a__ 
1904— 
19<K-, 
1906.. 
1907— 


(173,  lli 
d^Oi.SBO 

dii*ao7.tE& 

50,000,  Doa 

55.000,OOU 

00,000, OUQ 

65,000,000 

(lO.OOO.OOO 

55,000,000 

55,000,000 

55,000,000 

50,000,000 

60,000,000 

43,000,000 

43.000,000 

39,200,000 

-10,000,000 

4fi,lOO,000 

53,225,000 

Ba,500,000 

51,725,000 

48,000,000  I 

49,500,000 

50,000,000 

4a,5OO,Q0O 

sa, 000,000 
sa, 000, 000 

3a, 490, 900 
33,467,000 
39,920,900 
40,897,400 
51,^06,400 
38,900,000 
30,000,000 
34,700,000 
32,500,000 
30,000,000 
30,800,000 
SI  ,801, 000 
3S,8mf,000 
83,139,000 
33,167,100 
32,0fl7,0a0 
3^345,^00 
33,175,000 
3^,015,000 
35,955,000 
39,500,000 
46,610,000 
fi3,D8g,0aO 
57,363,000 
64,4^,000 
71,05.^,400 
79,171,000 
75,06(1,700 
BO, 000,000 
73,501,700 
SO, 46 (, TOO 
SS, ISO, 700 
94,H'*7'^FiOO 
iaJI.620,35H> 


1253, 

SG2, 

50, 

61. 

51, 
52, 
52, 
52, 


105. 
150, 
^,0fi2, 
4,6K4, 
8,842, 
11 ,44;^, 
ll,6i2, 
J0,3S6 
13,866, 
12,300, 
12,297, 
16,434 
23,58S, 
29,39fl, 
35,981 

mM7 

30,4BS, 
34^919 
36,991 
40,401, 
36,477, 
34,717 
37,6^7, 
ll,l0i 
30,(513, 
41,921 
4S,50:i 
39,4y2 
40,887, 
43,04;i 
46,K3^ 
57,242 
57,630 
55,  fifi2 
46, BOO 
31,422 
36,445 
39,054 
32,310 
32jlrt 
33,858, 

as, 741 

33,128 
3!>.4H 
29,322 
33,4t« 
34,222, 
3g,250 
137, S71 


d|2,4ai 
<373,113 
dS18,350 
<111,950,129 
50,050,900 
fi5<051,700 
tiO,0Sl,3QO 
05,052,200 
00,032,200 
55.052,000 
55,052,060 
55,052,400 
50,052,000 
50.105,100 
46,150,600 
45,002,060 
43,834,800 
48,942,300 
57,513,000 
04,807,200 
03,856,400 
65,6&l,SO0 
60,306,990 
61.797,600 
06,434,000 
07,088,300 
65,396,400 
71,881,600 
70,406,400 
03,9^,800 
74.3^9,000 
83,B^,900 
91,607,400 
74,^7JO0 
70,717,000 
72.357.600 
73.605,900 
60,618,400 
72,721,300 
71,364,500 
75,351.400 
74,023,200 
76,212,000 
79,801,400 
90,087.100 
90,^5.000 
33,677.500 
a2,75!>,000 
70,922,100 
33,055,500 
B2,742,6tift 
89.579,000 
9^,531,400 
103,913,1110 
114.912,100 
111,705,100 
mo,  415. 000 
102,9l3,7t]O 
113.920,700 
122,402,760 
132,030,200 
127,11)1.979 


d  Estimate  averaged  for  the  period. 


A  tmz,  Aiicl  ft  mfilt  one,  npnn  fnrelgrn  mannfavrtiirerpi  Tvonltl 
be  one  of  the  moHt  poiiulnr  nn  -well  tkn  one  off  tUe  ivlHest 
Impojitii  ever  Je^^lecl  in  IhU  <7f>itntry.  Bjt^.er  th*^  foFptji^ii  iiiaii^ 
ufaeturer  ivould  i>ny  ttte  Unty  or  thv  lioine  luannfaeHtrep 
^v'oald  gd  the  trade<— Lfjndciu  Daily  Telegrraph.  December 
10,  11»03. 

In  tlte  first  place  it  is  said  tbat  the  policy  of  tbe  admin- 
istration  bas  been   directed    for    the  InHt    fomi'    yonrn    iL|jr»lnnt 
or^imlKPd     eapltnl,    und    thfit     It    Ilhm    tlier?t»y     f r1p,'litened     lit* 
veMlorh.       1    deny    It.       Tlte    eonrike    of    the    admin  tiitrntioit    him 
freeii     diF0vi*^fi    alTalnflt    fta^^h    or^ftniaed    ciiiiitiil     an    wnst     vii»- 
fHtlng-    iiie    mtattit^m    of    tbe    Hulted    Stn,teH<>-i\iid    nu    ullicr.       f| 
tirMii  <*f'tr'^   rortMldci-atton   and   desire  to  ftUl   tin  A  mus^M    *>rKii\\- 
'**■*'  4.*rtjjl*nJ   rriifcJt   tn'an   ptiitHie:*^*!   t«  Vc«VtliiiBite  \niwVivf  *ii. — V\«Tft^ 
W'w*.    /#,    Twtfi,    tt*    HercliuntH    and    MamilaetttFitTii'    Xii.Hrtt\vLl\tt\i. 
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Coinage  of  the  United  Stat€t  minU  from  1850  to  1907. 
[Ttom  the  r&port  of  tbt  Blrector  of  the  Mint  J 


S17 


H    Gill 

1B50, 


Giil«iidaT  reeiT. 


Ifi53 

tsai 

JSB5 

1856 

isss 

ism 

wsz 
is^ 

IBM 

18B5 

imr 
tises 

Ll8fl9 

n£70 


Total  cotDftse. 


Gold, 


Dona:rs. 

6^.  eu.  492.50 

39.377.900.00 
25,915.962.50 
29,Stk7.9<5H.0O 

22,033,413.50 
14. 780,^570.00 
23,473.654.00 
83.305. 5WJ)0 
20,875.997.50 
22,44fi,4fia.«0 
20,081,415.00 
28,2^^,107.50 
31J35,94S.0O 
23,828,625.00 
19,371,387.50 

i7,5aa,9e7.so 

e3,10S,7H7,5O 
21,038.665.00 
21.812,045.00 
5T, 022, 747. SO 
35,254,630.00 
32,951,910,00 
46,579,452.50 
43.99D,W64,QO 
49,786.012.00 
39.0W),0fl)O.QO 

ea.ao6,^To.QO 

96,S50,»9n.ntI 

e'i.«H7, 6*5.00 

29.241,990,00 
23, 991, 756.  SO 
27,773,012,50 
28,945.542.00 
2S,972;aSt.0a 
fll,380,ROi^,00 
21,113,931.00 
20,467,1R2.5» 
39.2t3,OO5.0O 
3i.7R7.22?,.W 

/ifi,ng7,030.oo 

79.546.ieO,00 
50,filfl,1'j7.5O 
47,053,000.00 
76,028,485.09 
77,095,7,57.00 

m.B44.220.09 
99,272,942.50 

101. 735. 187.. 50 
47,184,939.50 
1^:,  053, 970. 50 

233,40*,42S,0n 
49,033,441.00 
77,533,045.00 

131.907,490.00 


SllTW. 


Dollars. 

1,330,100.00 

774,31/7,00 

999,410.00 

9.077,571.00 

8,619.270.00 

3,SOl,2k5,0O 

5. 142,^10.00 

5,47!i.7ti0.0O 

8.495,370,00 

3.284.430,00 

2. 25;^,, 390. 00 

SJ8.'i,74O,0O 

1.252,516.50 

S09,£67,80 

009,917.10 

891,005.00 

992,400.25 

909,876,35 

1,071,343,00 

1.2ti6,143.00 

1,378,255.50 

3.104,0.38.30 

2, .50 1, 188. 50 

4.024,717,00 

6,8,51.776.70 

15.3*7,893.00 

24,, 503, 307. 50 

es,33ia, 045.50 

28,518,850.00 

27,509,776,00 

27,411.60^.75 

27,04O,lB3.75 

27,a7.3J3S.O0 

29,216,968.45 

2a,53*.Bfi(S.l5 

28.  Pfl2, 176.20 

^,0ftfi,700,90 

35.191,081.40 

33,025,60(5.4,5 

35,496.633.15 

S9.S02,90S,'iO 

27,518,856.60 

l«,B41,O7B.O0 

8,802,797.30 

9, 200, 350, as 

5.63S.010.2.5 

23,0H9,S9[I.05 

18.487,297.30 

23.034,0,13.45 

S6.0fll.519.PO 

M„145,3S1.4S 

30.  S3S,  460,75 

30,098,167.20 

19,874.440.00 

15,fifR.60ft.95 

6,332,180.90 

10.651,037.85 

1S,178.4»5.7B 


Minor. 


DoUara. 

44,467,50 

99,035.43 

50. 630.94 

67.05iJ.7a 

42,638,35 

16,0^^.79 

27,106.78 

178,010,46 

246.000.00 

364,000.00 

205,860.00 

101,000.00 

®0,7f70.00 

498,400.00 

926,087,14 

068,55^.86 

1.042,360.00 

1,819.910.00 

1,000^,150.00 

963,000.00 

SW,  325.00 

TO, 890.00 

860,380,00 

379,451.00 

342,475.00 

24e.y70.O0 

210,800.00 

a. 525. 00 

58.188.50 

165,00:1.00 

391.31)5,95 

498,151.75 

960,100.00 

1,60 1, 770, 41 

706,4^3.78 

1M,623.04 

313,1WK10 

1,215.6R6.26 

912,200.78 

1,283, 408. 4a 

1,384.T!12.14 

1,312,441.00 

961,480.42 

1,184.^1.70 

438,177.92 

882,430.56 

832,718.93 

1,52(5.100.05 

1,124,835.14 

].S.'=[7,45l.S8 

2.031,1.37.39 

2,130,122.08 

2,447.796.17 

2.251.981.18 

1,683,523.35 

a.S98,555.43 

2,890.908.80 

t,04S,lS0.18 


Total, 


DoUari. 
33,Bd2,SQ6.Q0 
63,«eS,fi2i.B3 
67,896,218,44 
48,522,539.78 
31,577.870.85 
32,905.243,79 
42.0:17, 115. 2i) 
37,870,810.46 
3l,fl79,78;i,50 
18,429*030.00 
25,938,704.00 
87,280,270.00 
22.400.264.00 
23rr53,14fi.80 
21,1518.019.^4 
29,S?54,665.3a 
33,461,314.25 
26,557,411.95 
22, 142, 8«.  51) 
19,812,130.50 
24,927,338.00 
24.238.613,30 
24,686,513.50 
61,426,950.10 
42,448,881.70 
48,516.603.00 
71,293,550.00 
7t, 401, 414. 50 
78,363,088,50 
6a,&U,S59.Q0 
90,111,368.70 
I25.2ia, 905.150 
94,821,217.<M> 
60,033,728.86 
53,323.103.43 
56.925.810.74 
-  61,375,438.00 
60.379.150.66 
65.318,615  23 
58,194,022.64 
61,054,882.84 
58.053.30S.flO 
48,389,780.92 
66.9.14,749.00 
8©.lSl,fl88.77 
06,106,798.31 
70, 97 5, 677. as 
96,041,889.35 
102,144,625.59 
130,243.101.76 
137,6111,401.34 
134,693,770.33 
70.6150,805.87 
65.809,691.68 
£50.781,567.30 
,5B,Sfl!>,177.33 
m.O§0,041.55 
148,128,051.01 


I 


Tb**  credit  of  ttiO'  Gowrntuont,  tlie  Inteiirrlty  of  itp  ipwp- 
rency,  luid  tlie  In^lnlnbittty  of  ltd  obllvRtloiiH  mimt  1»«  pr«- 
■er%'«d,^pFcmti1en1     McKlitlcT^a    luans-ural. 

EjItJIb  are  to  be  snppreftMeil  1»T  definite  moA  i»ractlcal  iD.ftA«- 
itreii — not  liy  oratory  f»r  den  quo  lotion  .—Hon.  lH^'m.  H,  Taft,  at 
Grcenflboro,    Nortk    Carolina^ 

Tli«>  finct.'f?e>tiH  f»f  tbc^  Tnti^d  S4a4e«  In  materliLl  dt^velopTiicnt 
1h  Ibi.^  ntijkt  lllnnt  rtofiii  of  mndprn  tlmpit.  tt  in  iny  deHbernte 
Jtidjrni«^nt  thai  ttie  prorttterlty  of  Aiii4^rl<*n  la  dae  mafnlr  to  ttK 
mTntcm  of  proteetlve   laivp* — Prince  BlHtiiarcl£, 


I 


Tbf  Oemocrfttlc  IpnderH  bave  b€!en   for   y<*iirj|   mnlcliit?  loud 
deelaratlona    aKatnut    ii-oriio  rati  tin  n    nud    trufltri   &iid  fallroadn 
and    bnir45,    nevertbcJe»M,    Injitltnted    no    leiciHlatlvi?     Hteitn     lo 
&11    tbla    time    for     Hit-    purfioae    of    reatrairtin^    ftbiiiii^H,     THev 
are    iiott    indlvnant    tliat    tbe    Re|>abU*?nu    \vii.Tri^%  \w    ^^^t^Xt^vc, 
ortt   tbe  itruiiiin^ji    of   Hm   oirn    plaltorivi,    V»    \^vvl\\w^  \^^^'*_^^\''lrj 
fl<"p    tAe    |frlncJ|»loi«        -       -       -  -    -  -  -,.*..         ^,.  «. 

f^t-ncy,    flaffi]    are 
l/oii,    Wm.    H,    Taft, 


of   Kn   oiTn   plaltorivi,   \»   \^vvi\\w'pi   \i(\Vtt   ^«\w- 

real  If    eo^er^^d    \>y    a    YiewLn<?T»LV\«i    ^-^v^T^ivq 
t,    at    Gr«euftboTO,    littirt^    Co.r^\\^»-  J 
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8TATI8TWAL  STATBMBNTa. 


Production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  Hnce  the  discovery  of 

America. 

[From  1493  to  1SS5,  from  a  table  of  aFcragvi  tompilAi  by  Dr.  Adolph  SoetbMr; 
since  the  latter  ilate.  cbe  t^tim«t«a  o    tiie  Dlr^ftctor  of  the  Mint.] 


Gokl. 


Total  for  period. 


Value. 


Annual 
averi.^^ 

for 
period. 


Value. 


Silrer. 


Total  fo{  period. 


Ouncee. 
fine. 


Ooinfne 
value. 


Dollars. 

3,&«,ooa. 

4,7'i9,0O0 
5.656.000 
4.Si6.00i> 
5.6*2.000 
4.9OS.0O0 
5.516.000 
5.82t».00'» 

•  .ISA.O"^* 

7,151.000 
S.520.00a 
IS.681.000 
16. 296.000 
13. 761 .000 
,000  ll.tS2S.00O 
000  U. 815 .000 
000  7.006.000' 
OOO  t.448.00O 
OOO  13.4»4.000 
OOO  36,393.000, 
COJ  la. 513. 000: 
,0i«}  124.0>3.CW: 

0Oi^l23.6U.0'X^ 
OCO-US.STT.OOa 
Oni>I14.5e».«0- 
oniv  -X*.  116,000 

,oooi:i2.s>s.«» 

,iT0i>=13O.?W.0i» 
,5»>^  Ili^.-i^.SOO- 
sO»>l".4iM.>ff> 
flOr.Sl.lTS.WO- 

r^^-!!?!?, 073.700" 
,7'><>2>«.?r9.70O 
,li>>'?rt5.734.10D 
aVH?St.57«.300i 

,gnn->v.?pe.900! 

.6C*>-!^.73T.W0! 
,3iv  ■>?7.70e.2OOi 
.3»<J4T.S77.JO0' 
.70*>  ■'7?.6C7iX^ 


^t^ttmi  i^.sn.vi  t!.4S(y,is>.< 


3 


42.309.400 
6»>.54*.:;2^> 
160.287 .u;0 
1M.57».500 
271.H24,700 
269,352.710 
253.0bl.S» 
ii»,i30.:*X) 
216.6.»l.rtL4j 
219.641.700 
23S.6=i*).H» 
2r7.26l,«0 
342.Sli.'235 
419.711. ^20 
5«I.235.S50 
287.460.225 
173.557.555 
l48,O7O.0-4> 
in.75ri.575 
250.!?OS.42* 
142.442.399 
145.477.14* 
177.00^.?<H 
215.257.PI4 
3l6.5d5.060 
SM.S78.0OO 
460.019.73. 
544. 557.155 
137.170.919^ 
153. 151, 7« 
Iff.  472.  CI 
16I.*T'\.^?94 
157.!W).9«0 
1^7.061.370- 
150.421. 082 
l'^.OW.253 
1««.S37.453 
173.591.364 
173.011.38$. 
1«.7«3.«S 
l^.SfQ.XS 
1«.1*^.?V 
169.-5^.539 
1«.7M.*4S. 


Dollars. 
51,703 
•fi*,9SC, 
207.240, 
24H.990 
351.579, 
343.254, 
327,221, 
301,521 
280.166 
2S4.240, 
2»5,629 
35S.4dO 
443.232 
542, t5< 
730.S10 
371.677 
224.7S6 
lrfl.444 
2l7.9.-?0 
324.400 
lS4.1t9, 
lS8.a>2 
22S.S)61, 
278.313 
409.322 
5W.2.56 
5JJ4.773 
701.074 
177.3-2 
1^.014, 
213,^44 
2:2.829 

2:-«..5« 

203.0«?C 

207.4:;v 
*'«  yr:^ 

•2*.4tl 

2:«.4*: 

2T'<.>10 

219  ".i*v 

n4.soi.v 


Annual 
•verase 

for 
period. 


Goininc 
value. 


,  Dollars. 
.OOO!  1.951.000 
,000*  3.74O.000 
.000*  12.952,000 
.000  12.450.000 
,000'  17,579,000 
,000*  17.41S;000 
,000;  16.361.000 
.OiJO"  15.226,000 
,0»»:  14.006.000 
.'-W,  14.212,000 
.•»:).  14.731.000 
,000  17.924.000 
.000^  22,162.000 
,000'  27.133,000 
,(X0.  36.^>4O.O0O 
.000.  37.168,000 
.00),  22.479.000 
.003.  19,144,000 
.0O>  24.793,«100 
,00)  .12,410.000 
.000  36.531.000 
.000  37^613,000 
,OCt>  45,772,000 
.000  55.ft53,000 
.OOn  81.S64.000 
,000  101,5.51.000 
.OO:  lis. 955.000 
.000  140.S15.000 
.300  177.352.300 
.4i>?lM.014,400 
.4«»  213,944.400 
.W?  212.329.600 

.yy>  2i6..=i66.noo 

.2iT0  203.05:>,200 
.0*X>  207.413.000 
.>a>  213.576. SOO 
.3X)  217.615,300 
.2  0  224,441.200 
.i?sX>223.»1.300 
..HV  210,441.900 
.;^\>  216.510,300 
.300212.292,900 
.:iX>  219.906..300 
.200  214.909.900 


jn.»4.ai»it,ni,<7s,v*. 


Tm«  ^^^rmmmMmw  vnil  r^ls  tkat  w»  l»iim«nRr«t*«  wit^  t^mt 
«f   Kll..^H4»n.    F.    K    Ckmp^c-II,    In    Coaisr^**,   A^rlt  L,   1904. 

CXTija-    Hira     Wia-    B.    TmU,   Mt    ColwlkK*.    Olil^ 

f^w  ^lm*k  Btea  ol  the  l«it<^4  Slmt#«.      Th^Tr  maI  ^alj-  faaxbt  in 
C^%a^  hnt  Im  ike   PHlllpFitie*.  ftAd   tkey  sr*  aiUl  «ai-rrl»ft    tk« 

ple,~Rre4l4«^iii   3icK.lttlCT  to  eol9r«^  c^KUeo^  ot   C%I^a««^  0«t. 

X««b  moBor  1ia«  b««a  e^cBi  on  ee«  %av^*r«  bh^  tli« 
■aoBtbs  of  o«r  rlve^v  Mt  tb«  »«4i.  b«t  fiP>g<l*tire'Ir  little 
«b^<]     liie     iat-i-aol     Wiitrrwmy*    wfcl-rfc    «of«r»    ^m*    f«i-iftim^c^ 

mm^  inkr^wr  #/  ft  ta  tii«  «tli#r.     Tkf^  roH  fi^*.   t%*  ir«^ia«tr7'  for 

m«-Jir   t*/  &ff   ilie^e    nrairrvTitvH,    U  ^o  ^-mijVmU*   t'^al  ^  «a«««4 
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Growth  in  coal  production  in  free-trade  Great  Britain^  compared 
with  that  of  the  protection  countries.  United  States,  Germany, 
and  France;  also  the  total  coal  production  of  the  wovld  and 
the  per  cent  supplied  hy  the  United  States  at  quinquennial 
periods  from  1810  to  1895,  and  annually  from  1896  to  1906,  in 
tons  of  2,000  pounds, 

^       [From  reports  of  the  United  States  (Geological  Survey.] 


Yfiftr. 


1870 

1S75_ 

ISdO 

1EW-— 


IB97 

IgQS — - 

1890 

IftW . 

MOl 

lOOS 

IBM 

IM^ 

1900 


Ualled 
atatea. 


abort  toni. 
S3 ,035, 580 

n,m,57o 

lU, 100,296 
lS7,770,9a3 

ly 1.086,^57 
2OO.22ti,109 
513,&Te,257 
253  <  741 ,192 

301,5QO,430 
3a7.35a,41fl 
351.Blfl,3ftS 
332J22.rl3S 
414, 157, ITS 


Great 


abort  tons. 
123,632,93^ 

i49,3aa,auM 
ia4,ciOi,7iia 

17S, 473,583 

s03,4os<oa:! 

213,^01,611 

a^,  301, Old 

S4a.fiW.li55 
2*^,203.0^ 
2115,3:42,578 
S54,B4«,447 
2o7,»7J,fl(K 

■2VE4,-3n4,4fW 
aai,  1^5.715 


GeFiuaDy. 


Slioft  tons. 
37,483,312 
52.703,970 
a5.l77.eS4 
Sl,227,2a5 
D8.;fl*i,5flO 
111, 501, 3 IS 
123,ftl3,lS0 

I3a.762,tjaa 

I4i,2!i3,19fl 

143.71(?,709 
10i,S(»^,5<K 
163.2:7,032' 

lTa,07fi,030 
IS6,:S5,373 

lfHp7it,[>74 
i2&, 350,52/6 


France- 


Short  tODS , 
14,530,71(5 
lS,«9l,yifl 
2l,34e,l:i4 
21,510,3tO 
2S.7Srt;^ta 
aO,a77>iJ'i3 
32,107,270 
33,03Stt!S7 
35.tt."tU,4^ 
3«,2lli,O20 

35.50fJ,533 
S3.23fl.l4fl 
3Sj8a,a73 
37.Wt3,3i9 

i7,823.9Sl 


Total  pro- 
duetlon 
of  iht) 
world. 


Short  tons* 
234,B'»,0^ 

30a,47a.m 
399,413,730 

5iJ3,693,-232 
044,177,076 
aa  1,001,713 
097,213,^5 

73SJ29,6yd 
801,970,021 

1446,  Oil,  &-t8 

S7n?rii,0i4 

g8S,453,S50 

072,105,^1 

9S!(,537,jG2 

l,03t,rift,ff(>4 

•1,106,47§,707 


Per 

uetit 

of 


14,017 
lfl.07 
20.02 
24,iJe 
27,90 

so.oe 

28,92 

23.72 
29. SCI 
31.03 

nM 

33.03 
33,95 
35.70 
35.78 
37.98 
37.-13 


^Latest  available  figures  are  used  In  making  up  totals  for  1906. 
(From  page  020,  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1906.) 


Our  ewports  to  the  Orient  in  1907  compared  with  1890, 

The  following  table  shows  the  exportation  of  leading  articles 
from  the  United  States  to  China,  Hongkong,  Japan,  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, Australasia,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  fiscal 
years  1890,  1897,  and  1907,  respectively: 


Utjdu, 


ia90. 


\m. 


1907, 


Iron  and  itiali  manufuctLirai  of 

Cotton  dotti  — ..^ 

Mloeral  oilt ,„^___._^___,„^^^_.^^ 

breads  tu  Hi .._.^. 

Cotton,  and  minufactnros  ofL,,^ , 

Tobacco,  and  manufafkires  ol— ^,^- 

Wrod.  nnd  manufacturefi  ol 

Oheinreals  _^, , ^ ^ 

Xjftatber.  and  mariDifacturea  of^^,,^ — 

Fappr  nnd  maoufactures  ol ..., . 

CarrlRges  and  cara^_^.^_^_^^^^_ 

FroT  S  si  npfl   ,  ^ ,  _. 

Ae:rlcnlturftl   |mpl*iniiits^^^_-__^ . 

FflTtJ  ll^ari-,— ._,,._^___ ^^_. 

Frufti  and  ragelabloi, , . , 


BolLara, 

2,92tJ,97l 

1.5;^2,iet 

7,2i*J.in 

3, 321,930 

Bt.211 

2,017. ."JOe 

2,1]7,05:S 

1,070,402 

733,260 

133,277 

424.9S2 

^18,1^ 

575,264 

114,988 

441,430 


Dollar*. 
7,(S51.0U 

10,7^^1,435  \ 

2,127.181 

2,4ia,i05 

l,i»7,054 

1,121),  9^ 

731,0'tt 

l.lfll,;KI5 

602,129 

527,130 

321.006 

K33,4S2 


DotJarg. 
23,771,053 
a,54t,451 
15,032,732 
19,309,3^1 
1J,B17,0S5 
€,151,259 
B,10d,SU 
2,130^,447 
3,780,130 
2,0^7,377 
1,808,001 
2,177,441 
1,968,416 
883,320 
1,277,187 


I  belle-re  tl&at  the  protective  system  has  been  a  migrhty 
instrmnent  for  the  development  of  onr  national  ^vealth  and 
a  most  poTverfnl  agency  In  protecting:  the  homes  of  oar 
TTorktnipiiien.— Harrison. 

The  highest  claim  of  William  McKlnley  for  the  eratltnde 
of  his  countrymen  Is  that.  In  spite  of  the  ahuNc  and  con- 
tumely that' -was  heaped  upon  his  head  ftyr  this  policy,  he 
placed  onr  <M>nntry  In  the  forefront  of  nations  as  a  civlliser 
nnd  npllfter  of  nnfortnnate  peoples.— Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft,  at 
Cleveland,   Ohio.  . 

I  believe  that  a  navy  is  the  arreatest  insurer  of  peace 
that  -vre  could  possibly  have— a  navy  commensurate  Tvlth  our 
resources,  *and  commensurate  Tvlth  our  coast  line,  and  com- 
mensurate 'vrith  the  number  of  dependencies  ive  have,  and 
commensurate  'with  our  population,  and  commensurate  ^vlth 
our  Influence  a«  m,  irorld  power.— Hon*  'Wm.  H.%  '^•AX*  %X  ^Aw^^- 
land,   Ohio. 
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Relative  advance  in  prices  of  free  and  dutiable  articles,  respec- 
tively (denominated  hy  the  Democratic  Campaign  Book  as 
'^Controlled  hy  Trusts"),  1896  to  1907. 

Items  on  free  list. 


\^' 

'^l: 

July, 
1902. 

\^' 

Janu- 

Decem- 
ber, 
JU07. 

Anthracite  Aov«  coal  (1.  o.  b. 

* 

New  York)  per  ton- 

$3,881 

$1,236 

, .     ,1 

$4.80 

$4.76 

$4.9503 

Anthracite  broken  coal  (f.    o. 

b.  New  Yolk) per  ton.. 

3.228 

3.509 

4.65 

6.00 

4,2047 

Copper,  lake.  Ingot  (New  York) 

—    —    per  pound- 

.115 

.17 

$0.1225 

.1425 

.125 

.14 

Jute,  spot  -, do 

.035 

.035 

.0325 

.046 

.045 

6.6 

Petroleum,  erode  (at  well) 

per  barrel- 

1.0825 

1.1337 

1.22 

1.60 

1.85 

1.78 

Petroleum,   refined-. per  gallon. > 

.069 

.069 

.074 

.14 

.15 

.1350 

Rubber,  Island per  pound— 

.84 

.86 

.77 

.87 

.94 

.78 

Sisal,   spot  do 

.0362 

.0562 

.095 

.0762 

.075 

6.5 

Binder  twine  do 

.0675 

.0975 

.1425 

.145 

.145 

i2.00 

Items  on  dutiable  list. 


Alcohol  (94  per  cent). .per  gal- 
Brick per  thousand. 

Bread,  Boston  crackers.per  lb. 
Ootton  flannels —per  yard- 
Cement,  Rosendale per  bbl_. 

Fish,  canned  salmon.. per  doz.. 
Ginghams  per  yard- 
Glassware,   pitchers per  doz— 

Wire  nails ^^.per  keg.. 

Gut  nails  do 

Fresh  beef  sides _per  Ib.. 

Salt  beef  per  bbl— 

Salt  pork  do 

Hams,  smoked ..do 

Pig  Iron,  foundry,  Philadelphia 
per  ton- 
Rice per  lb- 
Sugar,  centrifugal  do... 

Sugar,  granulated  — do... 

Steel  rails,  Pittsburg— per  ton— 


189^' 


$2.31 
6.25 

.065 

.065 

.85 
1.65 

.0425 
1.25 
3.15 
2.90 

.075 
16.00 
8.25 

.10 

12.75 
.0525 
.035 
.046 

28.00 


July, 
1901. 


$2.43 

6.75 

.08 

.0825 

.100 

1.70 

,0475 

1.30 

2.40 

2.10 

.09 

21.50 

16.75 

.115 

15.87 
.0537 
.0425 
.0524 

28.00 


July,     July, 
19^.    I    190S 


$2.51 
6.25 


1.65 


1.30 
2.10 
2.05 

22750"" 
19.75 
.125 

.75 
.0575 
.0337 
.0475 
28.0p 


$2.48 

5.25 

.08 

.08 

.90 

1.65 

.08 

1.30 

2.05 

2.20 

1.25 

11.50 

17.75 

.1376 

18.50 
.65 
.0356 
.047 

28.00 


Janu- 
ary, 
1904. 


$2.40 


.07 


.95 
1.65 

.08 
1.15 
2.00 
1.95 

.125 
11.00 
13.50 

.12 

15.00 
.04 
.0347 
.0436 

28.00 


Decem- 
ber, 
1907. 


5.50 
.03 
a.  10 
.95 
bl.65 
C.07 
1.05 
2.15 
2.1250 
.(W70 
10.6250 
15.1250 


18.94 
.06 
.03794 
.0455 


a  2%  yards  to  the  pound. 


b  August,  1907. 


c  Amoskeag. 


Tlie  Tray  to  help  labor  Is  to  provide  It  Trlth  steady  TrorU 
and  grood  ^vagres  and  then  to  have  those  arood  -wagres  al^vays 
paid  In  grood  money. — MaJ.  McKlnley  to  delegation  of  ivork- 
men,   Angrnst    24,    1896. 

1  believe  It  Is  a  grood  deal  better  to  open  the  mills  of  the 
United  States  to  the  labor  of  America  than  to  open  the  n&ints 
of  the  United  States  to  the  sliver  of  the  world.— MaJ.  McKinley 
to  his  comrades  of  the  23d  OKlo  Regiment,  at  Canton,  An- 
grnst 12,    1896. 

The  avoTred  policy  of  the  National  administration  of 
these  t-wo  Presidents  has  been  and  is  to  grovern  the  Islands, 
having:  regrard  to  the  interest  and  ivelfare  of  the  Filipino 
people,  and  by  the  spread  of  greneral  primary  and  Indnstrial 
edncatlon  and  by  practice  in  partial  political  control 
i.^  fit  the  people  themselves  to  maintain  a  stable  and  -well- 
ordered  grovernment  affordingr  equality  of  rigriit  and  oppor- 
tunity to  all  citlEens.— Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft,  in  special  report 
to   the   President. 


In    spite    of   the    greneral    comfort,   there    have    been    made 

manifemt    by    sigrns    not    to    be    misunderstood,    a    qmiclceningr 

of  the  public  conscience    and    a    demand    for    the    remedy    of 

abuscm,    the    ontgronvth   of  this  prosperity,  and  for  a  higrher 

standard  of  business   Integrity.     Every  lover  ol  \i\«  co^mtry 

ahould    Aave   a    feeling   of  pride    and   ex.a\ta,t\om   \n  t\i\»  fevV- 

dence    that   onr  society  is  still  so-und  at  tlie  ©ore.— .¥lon..  ^Wikl. 

'M-Vatt,  at  Columbus,  Oliio. 
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Commeree  of  tlte  World  Since  1830. 

This  table  showing  the  commerce  of  the  principal  countries 
of  the  world  at  intervals  from  1830  to  1907  will  be  useful  for 
reference  in  considering  the  question  as  to  the  effect  of  high  or 
low  tariffs  upon  trade  of  the  countries  utilizing  these  respec- 
tive systems.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  commerce  of  the  most 
highly  protective  countries  shows  in  nearly  all  cases  a  higher 
percentage  of  gain,  comparing  1907  with  1897  or  1890,  than 
does  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  sole  remaining  represent- 
ative of  the  low  tariff,  or  free  trade  principle.  The  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1907  is  47  per  cent  greater 
than  that  of  1890;  that  of  France,  50  per  cent;  Germany,  109  per 
cent ;  and  the  United  States,  116  per  cent  greater  in  1907  than  in 
1890. 
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The  theory  of  free  trade  between  nations  its  as  falla€»loiis. 
Impracticable,  and  utterly-  absnrd  as  Is  that  of  free  love  be- 
tw-een  fan&ilies.— Hon.  B.  F.  Jones. 

Abatlngr  none  of  our  interest  in  the  home  market,  let  nn 
move  oat  to  ncTV  fields  steadily-  and  Increase  the  sale  for  our 
products  in  foreign  markets.— President  McKinley  to  Con\- 
niercial   Glub*   Cincinnati,    Oct.    30,   1807. 


Instead  of  making  a  panic,  the  national  policy  of  endln» 
the  lawlessness  of  corporations  in  Interstate  commerce,  and 
of  taklner  a-way  their  poiver  of  IssnlnK*  ivlthont  supervlMlou, 
stocks  and  bondN.  ivill  produce  a  change  in  their  niatv«Lv;«&- 
ment  and  remove  one  fruitful  ca.uHe  tor  \^*m%  «!kt.  vvA\Wvi  vwx^- 
ilflf'nee.— Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft.  to  McTc\\t\Tv\*  tXTi^  ^vvwvv\«.^\v^^»tx'.^ 
AHttoaiutivn,    Boston,    Mass. 
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T'o^ai  actual  expenditures  and  per  capita  expenditures  of  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world,  in  the  latest  year  for  which 
figures  are  availahle. 


Countries. 


Argentina    

Australian  Commonwealth 

Belgium    

Canada  

Cuba 

France  

Germany . . 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands    __ 

Portugal 

Russia   ^ 

Spain   

Sweden    

United  Kingdom 

United  States  


Population. 


5,678,000 
4,018,000 
7,161,000 
6,440,000 
1,573,000 
39,300,000 
60,478.000 
33,001,000 
47,975,000 
5,592.000 
5,162,000 
141,000.000 
18,618,000 
5,261.000 
43,221,000 
85,817,000 


Expendliure. 


164, 

109, 

54, 

18, 

715, 

522, 

367, 

246, 

74 

68 

1,G50 

165 

51 

678 

578, 


380,000 
971,000 
867.000 
061,000 
998,000 
420,000 
445,000 
,245,000 
363,000 
,760,000 
,096,000 
448,000 
675,000 
826,000 
464,000 
901,000 


Per  capita 
expeudliure. 


$17.33 
40.75 
15.27 

8.39 
12.08 
18.20 

8.61 
13.11 

5.14 
13.37 
12.22 
11.71 

8.90 

9.85 
15.69 

6.75 


Not  open  mints  for  the  iinllmitetl  coinage  of. the  sliver  of 
(he  ^'orld,  but 'open  mills  for  the  full  and  nnrestrieted  labor 
of  the  American  Tvorklngrmen.— 'MaJ.  McKinley's  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance. 

The  panic  rras  doubtless  chiefly-  dnc  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  free  capital  of  the  ivorld  by  reason  of  the  o-ver- 
tnvestment  in  enterprises  that  have  not  beeik  as  productive 
as  expected.  The  enormous  industrial  expansion  has  at 
last  tied  up  nearly  all  the  vrorld's  capital  >vhich  warn  avail- 
able and  neiv  investments  had  to  halt.  This  result  ivas 
^orld-TFide.— Hon.    Wm.    H.   Taft,   at   Kansas    City,   Mo. 
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Not  o|»eu  mlnlM  for  the  nnllmlted  colnaiaire  of  the  silver  of 
th«  tv-orlil,  but  ai»eii  millti  for  the  full  and  an  restricted  labor 
of  the  Aiucriean  worklnsrmen.— MaJ.  MeKinley*«  letter  of  ac- 
ceiitanop, 

Vou  cnnnot  helw  the  farmer  by  coinlnar  more  wllveT;  he  (.-an 
only  lie  helped*  liy  more  consamers  for  hlH  iiradnctH.*-n'lui* 
McKlnley  to  deleoranon  of  farmers,  Ansiist  ^21,   iSOtl, 

Vis:or<»us  action  and  measares  to  statu  p  oat  e:£iAtliiiC 
abD«e*i  and  effect  refortii  are  necenHnry  to  vlndteate  society 
AN  at  liresent  t^onstiliitcd.  OtUerwiNe*  -tire  iiinHt  yield  tn 
those  ^'ho  seel£  to  lntroda<!e  a  new  ord^^r  of  thlni^^s  oii  tx 
soclalistio   basts.— Hon.   l^iu.   H.    Taft,   nt    Kannaii    Cityp    Uo- 

Any  nnjnst  dlnprlminatlon  in  the  termH  apon  which  trans- 
portation of  frclorht  or  papscnKorH  is  nlToritcril  an  IndfTldunl 
or  n  lot'ollty  parnlyKr*  and  ^vltlici'ii  the  liuslneHS  of  the  In- 
divid anl  or  I  he  locuUty  exactly  an  the  binding  c»f  the  ar- 
terites mid  v«!lns  l(>-adtnK  to  a  Euciuber  vf  the  hunmn  lioil^' 
«    destroy t    its    life.--Hon.    Wm.    II.   Taft,   at    ColaoihiiR,    Ohio. 

Only  tTFtce  In  all  that  remarkable  history  of  48  yeiifs 
have  ive  lost  the  confldenoe  of  the  people  of  tUe  In  Med 
States  to  the  point  of  their  tnrnln^  over  I  lie  Koverniiieot 
to  a  Deinoeratle  cKccntlvc,  I  venture  to  mtj'  that  neliber 
in  this  nor  in  any  other  eountrs^  can  be  diMt'losed  siieh  a 
remarkable    reeord   ai  urdnoiiN   deedi*   done   n»  In   I  hut   hi  ■  lory 

or  A   Jialf  a   i^»efitnry   of  the  Ilepablican   l^arty.— Hon.  'Wm.    H. 

Tmrt,    Mt   XMJamaM    Citr*    Mo. 
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Party  divisions  in  Congress  since  the  formation  of  the  RepuhU- 
can  Party  in  1856, 


Congress. 

Years. 

Senate. 

House. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Ind. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Ind. 

85- 

1857-1859 

39 

20 

6 

131 

92 

14 

30 -»    

1859-1861 
al861-1863 

38 
10 

26 
81 

2 
2 

101 
42 

118 
106 

23 

37 

28 

38 

al863-1865 

9 

36 

6 

75 

102 

0 

89 

•1865-1867 

11 

41 



40 

145 

40 

1867-1869 

11 

42 

49 

148 

41 

1869-1871 

11 

58 

78 

151 

42 - 

1871-1873 

17 

57 

_ 

103 

138 

b5 

48 

1873-1876 

20 

47 

b7 

92 

194 

14 

44 

1875-1877 

29 

43 

b2 

168 

107 

45 

1877-1879 

39 

36 

bl 

151 

14S 

46 

1879-1881 

44 

32 

148 

129 

Cl6 

47 - 

1881-1883 

38 

37 

dl 

138 

146 

ClO 

48 

1883-1885 
1885-1887 

36 
34 

640 

42 

198 
204 

124 
120 

cl 

49 

cl 

1887-1889 

37 

39 

168 

153 

4 

51 

1889-1891 

37 

39 

159 

166 

52_    

1891-1893 
1893-1895 

39 
44 

47 
38 

12 
f3 

236 
220 

88 
1S6 

f8 

58 

f8 

64 

1895-1897 

39 

42 

f5 

104 

246 

f7 

65- 

1897-1899 

34 

46 

hlO 

il34 

206 

m 

66 

1899-1901 

26 

53 

111 

168 

185 

k9 

57 

1901-1903 
1903-1905 
1905-1907 
1907-1909 

29 
32 
32 
29 

56 
58 
58 
61 

n3 

153 
174 
133 
164 

198 
206 
250 
222 

w^ 

58 

02 

69  — 

60- - 

Parties  as  constituted  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress  are  given.  These 
figures  were  liable  to  change  by  contests  for  seats,  etc. 

a  During  the  Civil  War  most  of  the  Southern  States  were  unrepresented  In 
Congress. 

b  Liberal  Republicans.  c  Greenbackers.  d  David  Davis,  Independent,  of 
Illinois. 

e  Two  Virginia  Senators  were  Beadjusters,  and  voted  with  the  Republicans. 

f  People's  party,  except  that  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ol  the  Filty- 
f ourth  Congress  one  member  is  classed  as  Silver  i$arty. 

g  Three  Senate  seats  were  vacant  (and  continued  so)  and  two  Representative 
seats  were  unfilled  (Rhode  Island  had  not  yet  effected  a  choice)  when  the  session 
began.    Rhode  Island  subsequently  elected  two  Republicans. 

h  Five  Populists,  two  Silver  party,  three  Independents,  i  Including  fifteen 
members  classed  as  Fusionists.  j  Including  three  members  classed  as  Silver 
party.    There  was  one  vacancy. 

k  Six  Populists,  three  Silver  party. 

1  Five  Populists,  one  Silver  party,  two  Independents,  and  three  vacandM. 

m  Three  Populists,  one  Silver  party,  one  Fusion  party,  one  vacancy. 

n  One  Populist,  one  Silver  party,  one  Fusionist,  two  vacancies. 

o  Two  Union  Labor  and  two  vacancies— one  Democratic,  one  Republican. 


You  cannot  sret  conHnmers  throuiph  tl&e  mints;  yom  ffet 
them  tlirouMTli  the  factories.— MaJ.  McKinley  to  delegration  of 
farmers,  Angr*  24,   189G. 

ReHUscltation  will  not  be  prompted  by  recrimination.  The 
diMtrQHt  of  tbe  present  mtUI  not  be  relieved  by  a  distrust  of 
the  fntnre.  A  patriot  makes  a  better  citizen  tban  a  pessi- 
mist.—President  McKlnley  before  Mannfactnrers'  Club,  Pbila- 
delphia,  Jnne  2,  1897. 

Notbinfi^r  sbonld  ever  tempt  as— notblngr  ever  ^will  tempt  us 
—to  scale  doMrn  tbe  sacred  debt  of  tbe  nation  tbrouffb  a  lesal 
technicality.— President  McKlnley  before  National  Associa- 
tion  of   Manmfactnrers,   New   York*  Jan.  27,    1S98. 

The  administration  of  exact  Justice  by  courts  -without 
fenr  or  favor,  unmoved  by  the  influence  of  the  -wealthy  or 
b.v  the  threats  of  the  demairogrue.  is  the  higrhest  ideal  that 
a  RTOvernment  of  the  people  can  strive  for,  and  any  means 
by  which  a  suitor,  however  unpopular  or  poor,  is  deprived 
of  enjoying  this  is  to  be  condemned.— Hon.  IVm.  H.  Taft,  at 
Columbus,   Ohio. 

A  railroad  company  enKABT^d  in  Interstate  oommevce 
Hhould  not  be  perntitted  io  issue  stock  or  bonds  and  pat 
tliem  on  sale  in  ilie  market  except  after  a  certificate  by 
llie  interstate  eontinerce  coniniiMNion  that  the  securities  are 
iMNned  ^viili  the  apjiroval  of  the  commission  for  a  leffitl- 
i9i:<4t»  railroad  purpose.- Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft*  at  Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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The  Electoral  College  in  1908. 


states. 

11)08 

11 

'J 

10 

5 

7 

3 

5 

13 

3 

27 

15 

13 

10 

13 

9 

6 

'    8 

16 

14 

11 

10 

18 

3 

8 

3 

States. 

1908 

Alabama      

4 

Arkansas     

New  Jersey     

12 

California     

New  York 

39 

Colorado      

North   Carolina 

12 

Conocctiout 

North  Dakota 

Ijolnwar*    

Ohio     

Florida    

OklAhniBA.     -  - 

Oeorf  la      

Oregon     .....*..... 

Idaho     

Pennsylvania      ... 

34 

Illinois    

Rhode  Island 

Indiana   •.... 

South   Carolina    

South    Dakota    ............. 

Iowa 

Kansas    

Tennessee 

Kentuoky    

Texas 

]y)uislana    

Utah    

Maine 

Vernont    •.••!••••.    »,,,,,,. 

Maryland     

Virginia     

12 

Massachusetts     

Washington     

ff 

Michigan 

West  Virginia    

7 

Minnesota    

^^Isconsin    .. 

18 

Misaissippl    

Wyoming 

3 

Missouri    

Montana    

Total    

483 

Nebraska     

Necessary  to  a  choice 

242 

Nevada    

Presidciiiinl  vote  and  political  record  by  States^  1864  to  1904. 


Voftt,  Iflf-M. 


Party  reoalvJug  electoral  vote  Itt— 


*fl* 


7a 


7« 


•m 


*84 


'fi2 


ism 


'Qi 


Alabama   _.,„„,. .-11 

Arkanstvs  * —^—  & 

Calif  unit  a 10 

ColoiULla  ..^^^ ._-__  6 

Oonneetlcut  ^^^  7 

Delawtire  —^.,. 3 

Florida  „,^-^— 5 

Oeorgla . .__13 

Idaho , 3 

lUinoIft ^J7 

I  mil  Etna  -_..—  .. -1§ 

Jowa .-W 

KaoiiSfi   ^,, 10 

KeDUnrty  ._-^*- ^-13 

Loulslaua   fl 

Mflin*   . ft 

JlarylnTid fi 

Miii^uoliiiietta - IS 

MluQiAota  --^- n 

MissisfllppI - --10 

MJhbouiI - IH 

Mootan*  _„*^«.— —  3 

Nobraaka  .^ a 

NflTttda  _., 3 

New  HampihirtL ......  4 

Nsw  JerMF-. —13 

2Sew   York ^.. ,8U 

North   Oarollna— __-ri 

Jjotth  Ddkota „-,.  * 

Ohio ™.„,^ 

Oregon   ,,^_^„^_^— -  i 

Peansylvunlft  _„_ _!fl 

lihodc    l.<Jlfl]]fl I 

goutii  Curdlnii s> 

Sonth  Dflkota—,,—-  4 

'T«Dnes£ee VI 

Texft*  .. .* ^U 

Utah  „„_ a 

VArmcmt  .*-,^-^^,._„^  * 

Virginia  „. 12 

Wa^Iilng'ton  -_  J5 

W«»flt  Vlricrrilcu ._,  7 

WIstDEiflln    — _.-_.^„l,J 
WyoiufKg  ,,., — ^^-^  » 


R 
R 

♦ 
B 
1> 
U 

K 
U 
B 
D 

* 

R 
H 
It 
R 
R 
R 


R 
D 

n 
n 

Ti 
I  R 
'    R 

r» 

R 

R 

I    H 


1  ^ 

D 

!    D 

D 

1    * 

" 

i  ^ 

R 

R 

D 

1    B 

R 

1    ^ 

t> 

1  n 

R 

D 


-^      U 

D 

R 
R 
R 

n 


R  R 

R  H 

R  I    H- 

R  R 


R      n 


R 
H 


I 


*No  vote. 

fOne  electoral  vote  given  to  opposing  party. 

/Five  electoral  votes  given  to  opposing  party. 
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William  Howard  taft 


111  William  Howard  Taft  the  Republican  National  Convention 
has  nominated  for  the  Presidency  a  man  exceptionally  equipped, 
not  only  by  nature  aikl  tr;aining,  but  by  experience  and  achieve- 
ment, to  perform  the  delicate  and,  arduous  duties  of  the  greatest 
office  in  the  gift  of  any  people.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  has 
given  himself  with  single-minded  devotion  to  the  public  service. 
He  has  displayed  throughout  a  broad  grasp  of  afPairs,  a  literally 
dauntless  courage,  an  unshakable  integrity,  a  quick  and  all  em- 
bracing sympathy,  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  justice,  a  mar- 
velous insight  into  human  nature,  a  sure  and  unwavering  judg- 
ment, executive  ability  of  the  highest  order,  and  a  limitless 
capacity  for  hard  work.  In  all  the  years  of  its  history  the 
Republican  party  has  never  selected  as  its  l«ader  in  a  National 
^  Campaign  a  man  so  tried  beforehand,  and  so  amply  proved  equal 
to  the  task. 

A  Family  of  Jurists. 

Mr.  Taft*  comes  of  a  family  distinguished  in  the  law  and  the 
public  service.  The  first  American  Tafts  came  of  the  English 
yeomanry,  transplanted  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  great  upheaval 
for  conscience's  sake  which  peopled  New  England  with  its  sturdy 
stock.  In  this  country  they  turned  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  law.  Peter  Taft  was  both  a  maker  and  an  interpreter  of 
laws,  having  sferved  as  a  member  of  the  Vermont  legislature, 
and  afterwards  as  a  judge.  Alphonso  Taft,  son  of  Peter,  was 
graduated  from  Yale  College,  and  then  went  out  to  the  Western 
Reserve  to  practice  law.  He  settled  in  Cincinnati,  and  it  was  at 
Mt.  Auburn,  a  surburl*  of  that  city,  on  September  15,  1857,  that 
•  his  son,  William  Howard  Taft,  first  became  A  presidential  pos- 
sibility. 

The  boy  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  earnest  regard  for 
public  duty  too  little  known  in  these  days  of  the  colossal  and  en- 
grossing material  development  of  the  country.  His  father  earned 
distinction  in  the  service  of  city  and  state  and  nation,  going 
from  the  Superior  bench,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  unanimous- 
ly, to  the  place  in  Grant's  cabinet  now  held  by  the  son,  then, 
as  Attorney  General,  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  finally 
into  the  diplomatic  service,  as  minister  first  to  Austria  and  then 
to  Russia.  His  mother,  who  was  Miss  Louise  M.  Torrey,  also  came 
of  that  staunch  New  England  stock  with  whom  conscience  is  the 
arbiter  of  action  and  duty  performed  the  goal  of  service. 

His    Motlier's    Influence. 

It  was  her  express  command  that  sent  him  away  from  her 
last  fall  when  both  knew  that  she  was  entering  upon  the  last 
stage  of  her  life  He  had  promised  the  Filipinos  that  he  would 
go  to  Manila  and  in  person  formally  open  their  Assembly.  It 
was  to  be  their  first  concrete  experience  in  self-government,  and 
he,  more  than  any  other 'man,  had  made  it  possible.  If  he  should 
not  keep  his  promise  there  was  danger  that  the  suspicious  Fili- 
pinos would  impute  his  failure  to  sinister  motives,  to  indifference 
or  altered  purpose,  with  result  vastly  unfortunate  to  them  and 
to  us.  Mr.  Taft  saw  all  that  very  clearly,  yet  in  view  of  his 
mother's  health  he  would  have  remained  at  home.  But  she  for- 
bade. She  said  his  duty  lay  to  the  people  he  had  started  on  the 
path  to  liberty,  and  although  it  involved  what  each  thought  to 
be  the  final  parting  she  commanded  him  to  go.  He  went  and  be- 
fore he  could  return  his  mother  had  passed  away. 

Much  was  to  be  expected  of  a  boy  of  such  parentage,   and 

yoiing^  Taft  fulfilled  the  expectation.     He  beecan  by  growing  big 

physically.     He  has  a  tremendous  frame.     The  cartoonists  have 

^ade  a  false  presentment  of  him  familiar  to  tYie  co\xu\.Ty  "Vxy  ^\rvi\x> 
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ing  hioi  always  as  a  mountain  of  fL&^h.  Bnt  if  thej  bad  gone  to 
the  same  extreme  of  leanness,  and  Btill  honestly  protrayed  bis 
frame  they  would  have  re  prose  n  ted  a  mat)  above  tbe  average 
weig-bt. 

At  Cotlsffe. 

Of  course  he  went  to  Yale.  His  father  bad  been  tbe  first 
alumnus  elected  to  the  corporation,  and  when  young  Taft  had 
completed  his  preparatory  course  at  the  public  school*  'of  Cin^ 
cinnati  be  went  to  New  Haven  for  his  college  training.  He  was 
a  big,  rollicking,  good  natured  boy,  who  iikt^l  play  but  still  got 
fun  out  of  work.  He  did  enoug-h  in  atbeletics  to  keep  his  325 
pounds  of  must;le  in  good  condition,  but  gave  mtiat  of  his  time 
to  his  studies.  Wh»u  the  class  of  *78  was  graduated  Taft  was 
its  salutatorian,  having  finished  second  among  120.  He  was 
also  elected  class  orator  by  the  class.    He  was  then  not  quite  21. 

He  went  back  to  Cincinnati  and  began  the  study  of  law  in  his 
father's  office,  at  tbe  same  time  doing  court  reporting  for  the 
newspaper  owned  hy  his  half -brother,  Charles  P.  Taft.  His 
salary  at  ilrst  was  $6  a  week.  He  did  his  work  so  well,  however, 
that  Murat  Halstead,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
Gazette,  employed  him  to  work  for  that  pflj>er,  al  tbe  increased 
aalarj  of  !BS5  a  week. 

While  be  was  doing  this  he  was  keeping  up  his  studies,  taking 
the  course  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  from  which  be  was 
gradnated  in   18 SO,  ditiding  first  honors  with  another  sttident, 
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and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  soon  afterward.  *■ 

Hill  R*Jip«fitp  to    n  Blackmailer^  H 

That  fall  there  occnrred  one  of  tbe  most  celebrated  and  cbar^  M 

acteristic  incidents  in  bia  life,     A  man  named   Rose  was  then  ■ 


running  a  blackmailing  paper  in  Cincinnati.  He  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  dangerous  man.  He  had  been  a  prize  fighter, 
and  was  usually  accompanied  by  a  gang  of  roughs,  ready  to 
assault  any  whom  be  wanted  punished.  Alphonso  Taft  had  been 
the  unsuccessful  candidate  for  governor  at  that  election,  and 
Hose's  paper  slanderously  assailed  him.  For  once  yoking  Taft  for- 
got his  judicial  temperament  and  legal  training,  and  instead  of 
setting  the  law  on  the  blackmailer  be  marched  down  to  his  office 
and  gave  Rose  a  terrific  thrasbing. 

Rose  qiiit  Cincinnati  that  night  and  his  paper  never  appeared 
again,  loung  Taft  bad  had  his  first  spectacular  fight,  and  it  was 
in  behalf  of  somebody  else.  • 

It  is  not  tbe  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  attempt  a  detailed 
biography  of  Mr.  Taft.  It  merely  seeks  by  a  discussion  of  a  few 
of  the  more  important  events  of  his  life  to  show  what  manner  of 
man  he  is.  They  reveal  him  as  a  student  of  application  and 
ability;  a  man  with  an  abiding  sense  of  justice,  slow  to  wrath, 
but  Wrihle  in  anger;  courageous,  aggressively  honest  and 
straightforward;  readier  to  take  up  another's  cause  than  his 
own.  This  is  a  foundation  on  which  experience  may  build  very 
largely,  and  that  is  what  it  has  done  for  Taft. 

TKe  CKtl  to  Public  Olllce« 

He  was  hardly  out  of  his  boyhood  when  he  was  called  to 
public  office,  and  in  most  of  tbe  years  since  then  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  public  service.  First  be  was  assistant  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Hamilton  County,  nnder  Miller  Outcalt,  now  one 
of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Ohio.  In  1881  he  became  collector  of 
internal  revenue  for  the  first  Ohio  district,  and  demonstrated 
the  same  ability  in  business  that  he  bad  shown  in  the  law,  A 
year  later  he  resigned  that  office  and  went  back  to  the  practice 
of  law,  with  his  father^s  old  partner,  H.  P.  Lloyd.  In  1884  he 
became  the  junior  coimsel  of  a  Bar  Committee  to  constitute 
testament  proceedings  against  Campbell,  whose  methods  of 
practicing  law  had  brought  on  the  hearing  of  the  Hamilton 
County  Court  bouse  in  Cincinnati.  Though  technically  unsuc- 
cessful, Mr.  Taft  made  a  good  reptitation  from  his  conduct  of 
this  matter  and  Campbell  was  drawn  from  CinoinivatlX  1t?l  V%%S 
he  became  assistant  county  soUcvtoT.    T^q  ^<^^t  ^^^^^  K^^^^-c^^ 
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Foraker  appointed  him  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  to  euooeed 
Judson  Harmon  who  had  resigpned  to  enter  President  Cleveland's 
cabinet. 

In  1886  Judge  Taft  married  Miss  Helen  Herron,  daughter  of 

Hon.  John  W.  Herron,  of  Cincinnati.     They  have  three  children, 

•     Robert  Alphonso,  a  student  at  Yale,  Helen,  a  student  at  Bryn 

Mawr,  and  Charles  PheJLps,  2d,  who  attends  the  public  schools  in 

Washington. 

■Is  JwdlelAl   CaLvmmv  B«viin. 

His  appointment  as  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  was  the 
beginning  of  the  judicial  career  which  was  Taft's  ambition,  and 
for  which  he  was  so  eminently  fitted.  He  made  such  a  record 
as  a  judge  that  at  the  close  of  his  appointed  term  he  was  tri- 
umphantly elected  for  another  term.  But  already  he  had  at- 
tracted attention  outside  his  state,  and  he  had  served  but  two 
years  of  the  five  years  for  which  he  had  been  elected  when 
President  Harrison  asked  him  to  take  the  difficult  post  of  Solic- 
itor General  of  the  United  States.  This  was  an  office  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  involving  not  only  wide  learning  and  tremendous 
application,  but  the  power  of  clear  and  forceful  presentation  of 
argument.  Two  of  the  cases  which  he  conduced  as  solicitor 
general  involved  questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  first  grew  out  of  the  seal  fisheries  controversy  v^th 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Taft  won  against  suQh  eminent  counsel  as 
Joseph  H.  Choate  who  is  widely  recognized  as  a  leader  of  the 
American  bar.  The  other  was  a  tariff  case  in  which  the  law  was 
attacked  on  the  ground  that  Speaker  Heed  had  counted  a  quorum 
when  the  bill  passed  the  House.  That,  too,  he  won.  It  was  dur- 
ing his  term  as  solicitor  general  that  Mr.  Taft  met  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  then  civil  service  commissioner,  and  began  the  friend- 
ship which  has  continued  and  grown  ever  since  and  which  has 
had  such  far-reaching  influence  upon  the  livMi  of  both  men. 

On  the  Federal  Benolt. 

Mr.  Taft's  record  as  solicitor  general  so  dearly  proved  his 
fitness  for  the  bench  that  af^er  three  years  in  WasMngton  he 
was  sent  back  to  Ohio  as  judge  of  the  Sixth  Federal  Circuit,  a 
post  generally  recognized  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  Supreme 
Cour^  which  was  then  the  goal  of  his  ambition. 

It  was  during  his  seven  years  on  the  federal  bench  that  Mr. 
Taft's  qualities  as  a  judge  becaiye  known  throughout  the  coimtry. 
He  was  called  upon  then  to  decide  some  of  the  most  important 
cases  that  have  ever  been  tried  in  the  federal  courts,  in  the 
conduct  of  which  he  established  an  enviable  reputation  for  learn- 
ing, courage  and  fairness — three  essestial  attributes  of  a  g^reat 
jurist.  His  power  of  application  and  his  ability  to  turn  off 
enormous  masses  of  work  received  ample  demonstration  during 
this  time.  It  was  in  this  period  of  his  service  that  he  rendered 
the  labor  decisions  which  have  made  him  famous  as  an  upright 
and  fearless  judge.  In  his  treatment  of  both  labor  and  capital 
he  showed  that  here  was  a  judge  who  knew  no  distinction  of 
parties  when  they  appeared  as  litigants  before  him.  He  voiced 
the  law  as  he  knew  it  and  the  right  as  he  saw  it,  no  matter 
where  the  blow  fell  or  whom  it  struck.  If  sometimes  the  de- 
cisions went  against  what  organized  labor  at  that  time  believed 
to  be  its  cause,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  no  clearer  or 
broader  statement  of  the  true  rights  of  labor  has  even  been  made 
than  in  some  of  his  judicial  utterances.  Lawyers  conducting 
litigation  in  other  courts  on  behalf  of  labor  unions  have  often 
cited  these  decisions  of  Judge  Taft  in  support  of  their  conten- 
tions. Neither  should  it  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  far  reaching  of  all  his  judgments  was  that  against 
the  Addystone  Pipe  Company,  in  which  for  the  first  time  the 
Sherman  anti-trust,  law  was  made  a  living,  vital  force  for  the 
curbing  and  punishment  of  monopoly.  When  this  case  reached 
the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Taft  received  the  distinguished  and  nn- 
nsual  honor  of  having  his  decision  quoted  in  full  and  handed 
down  as  part  of  the  opinions  ol  the  high  coTirt  which  sustained 
him  at  every  point. 
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Ploneerlnir  the  Roosevelt  Policy. 

This  Addystone  Pipe  decision  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  for  federal  control  of  interstate  corporations  which 
in  the  later  years  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "Roosevelt  policy." 
Mr.  Taft  in  an  address  to  the  American  Bar  Association  at  De- 
troit, in  the  summer  of  1895,  had  enunciated  the  principle  on 
which  President  Roosevelt  has  made  his  great  fight  for  the  sup- 
pression of  monopoly  and  the  abolition  of  special  privilege.  Thus 
Mr.  Taft  pioneered  the  way  for  the  "Roosevelt  policy." 

Blasinv  the  Philippine  TraU. 

Since  the  settlement  of  the  reconstruction  question  no  more 
delicate  or  fateful  problem  has  confronted  American  statesman- 
ship than  that  of  the  Philippines.  The  sudden  pitching  of  over- 
sea territory  into  our  possession  as  a  result  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  created  a  situation  not  only  unexpected  but  entirely  with- 
out precedent.  There  was  no  guide  for  our  statesmen.  The  path 
had  to  be  hewed  out  new  from  the  beginning.  There  was  no 
crystallization  of  opinion  amonsf  the  American  people  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  Philippines.  A  considerable  element 
was  vigorously  opposed  to  retaining  them,  but  the  vast  majority 
demanded  the  maintenance  of  American  sovereignty  there. 
Among  these,  at  first,  the  desire  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
glamour  of  aggrandizement.  The  possibility  of  wealth  some- 
where beyond  flie  skyline  always  catches  the  imagination,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  moved, 
without  serious  thought  of  the  consequences,  toward  American 
exploitation  of  the  islaiids. 

But  even  at  that  early  day  there  were  a  few — ^a  very  few — 
among  the  leaders  of  American  thought  and  action,  who  saw 
clearly  the  responsibility  thrust  upon  the  country  by  the  ad- 
ventitious possession  of  the  Philippines,  and  determined  to  meet 
it  fully,  no  matter  what  clamor  of  opposition  might  arise.  Among 
these  President  McKinley  was  one.  Mr.  Taft  was  another.  Mr. 
Taft  had  been  opposed  to  taking  the  islands.  He  was  opposed 
to  retaining  them.  More  than  all  he  opposed  their  exploitation 
for  American  benefit.  He  believed  that  the  Philippines  belonged 
to  the  Filipinos,  and  should  be  developed  in  the  interest  of  their 
own  people. 

Shoulderinfl:    the    «lVhite    Man's    Bnrden.'' 

He  saw  the  possibility  of  lifting  a  feeble,  ignorant  people 
into  the  light  of  liberty  and  setting  them  upon  the  path  to  intelli- 
gent, efBcient  self-government.  That  possibility  reconciled  him 
to  the  continuance  of  American  authority  over  the  islands,  for 
none  saw  more  clearly  than  he  the  chaos  certain  to  result  from 
immediate  independence  for  the  Filipinos,  with  its  inevitable  and 
speedy  end  in  complete  and  hopeless  subjection  to  some  other 
power.  Therefore  when  President  McKinley  asked  him  to  go 
to  Manila  and  undertake  the  diificult  and  thankless  task  of  start- 
ing the  Filipinos  upon  their  true  course,  he  sacrificed  the  judicial 
career  which  was  his  life's  ambition  and  shouldered  the  "White 
Man's  Burden."  It  was  in  March,  1900,  that  he  received  his  ap- 
pointment as  chairman  of  the  Philippine  Commission. 

Not  many  Americans  have  ever  comprehended  thoroughly  the 
size  of  Mr.  Taft*s  undertaking,  or  the  full  meaning  of  his  achieve- 
ment. Through  a  bungle  in  our  first  dealings  with  Aguinaldo 
and  the  Filipinos  the  entire  native  population  of  the  islands  had 
come  to  believe,  with  some  reason,  that  the  Americans  were 
their  enemies  and  had  betrayed  them.  Mr.  Taft  arrived  in 
Afanila  to  find  a  people  subdued  by  force  of  arms,  but  unanimous- 
ly hostile,  sullen  and  suspicious.  They  were  still  struggling, 
with  the  bitterness  of  despair,  against  the  power  in  which  they 
all  saw  only  the  hand  of  the  oppressor. 

OvereoniinK  the  Barrier  Between  East  and  TITest. 

Moreover,  their  leaders  had  been  inoculated  with  the  belief 
that  between  west  and  east  there  is  an  impassible  barrier  which 
will  always  prevent  the  Occidental  from  understanding  and  sym- 
pathizing with  the  Oriental.    The  experience  of  genfi,x^tvcs^ck&  \aA^ 
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I'oniiriued  them  In   thiit   belief.     The   only  governraeTit  in   their 
knowledge  was  tyraiiny.    The  only  eUmiiition  in  thuir  history  was  , 
deeeit,    Tlie  only  tradition  they  po&sesaed  was  hiitred  of  opprea-j 
i^ioB,  made  concrete  for  them  by  their  experience  with  western j 
domination. 

That  was  what  Mr.  Taft  had  to  face^  and  in  three  years  h&J 
had  overcome  and  changed  it  all.     He  did  it  by  the  x>erjama.siveT 
power  of  the  most  winning  personality  the  Filipinos  had  ever  J 
known.     He  met  them  oa  their  own  leveL     He  lix-ed  with  themj 
ate  with  them,  drank  with  them,  danced  with  them,  and  he  showed  1 
thetn  that  here  wass  an  Occidental  who  could  read  and  sympathize  j 
with  the  Oriental  heart.     He   gave  them  a  flew  coneeption  of  j 
justice,  and  they  saw  with  amazement  that  it  waa  even-handed^ 
respecting  neither  person  nor  condition,  a  great  leveler,  equaliz- 
ing all  before  the  law.     They  saw  i£r.  Taft  understanding  them 
bettt^r  than  they  had  underf^tood  themselves,  comprehending  their 
problems  more  wisely  than  their  own  leaders  had  done,  and  stand- 
ing all  the  time  like  a  rock  solidly  for  their  interests.     They 
BE'iv  him  opposed  by  almost  all  his  countrjTuen  in  their  islands, 
denounced  and  assailed  with  the  ntmoat  vehemence  and  venom 
by  Americans  simply  because  he  steadfastly  resisted  American 
exploitatioa  and  jjersisted  in  his  d  eel  a  rati  on  that  the  Philippines 
should  be  for  the  Filipidos.     They  saw  him  laboring  day   and 
night  in  their  behalf  and  facing  death  itseli  with  cheerful  resig- 
nation  in  order  to  carry  on  their   cause.     It  was   a  revelation 
to  them.     It  was  something  beyond  their  previous  Iceii^  outside 
of  all  their  experience*,  their  education  and  their  tradition.    It  J 
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I    of  all  their  experience*,  their  education  and  their  tradition,    It^H 
convinced  them.  ^H 

A   ttevfilatton   to   tlie   FUlplncH,  ^H 

Mr,  Taft  gave  them  concrete  examples  of  disinterestedness  ^B 
and  good  faith,  whith  they  could  not  fail  to  comprehend.  He  gave  ^B 

thf»m  snhnnla  and  the  nmifirtiinitv  of  p:diH*fitin-n.  onfi  nf  thp  di^n.-ri»<a+:  ^^ 
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them  schools  and  the  opportunity  of  education,  one  of  the  dearest 
wishes  of  the  whole  people.  No  nmn  who  was  not  in  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  early  days  of  the  American  occupation  will  ever 
understand  thoi*oughly  with  what  pitiful  eacferness  the  Filipino 
people  desire tl  to  learn.  Men,  women  and  children,  white  haired 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  craved  above  everything  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  school  and  receive  instrnction  in  the  simplest 
rudiments.  It  is  difHe^ilt  to  tell  ho%v  deeply  that  eager  desire 
touched  Mr.  Taft  and  how  earnestly  he  responded  to  it. 

But  education  was  only  a  beginning,  Mr.  Taft  gave  the  Fili- 
pinos the  opportunity  to  own  their  own  homes.  It  was  another 
concrete  example  of  simple  justice.  When  they  saw  him  negotiat- 
ing for  the  friar  lands,  sectirtng  for  the  Filipinos  the  right  to 
buy  those  lands  on  easy  terms,  it  went  home  to  the  dullest  among 
them  that  he  was  worldng  unselfishly  in  their  behalf. 

And  they  saw  his  justice  in  their  c^nirts.  For  the  iirst  time 
in  all  their  experience  the  poorest  and  humblest  Filipino  found 
himself  able  to  secure  an  even-handed  honest  decision,  without 
purchase  and  without  influence. 

Even  that  was  not  all.  They  saw  Jfr*  Taft  literally  and  faith- 
fully keeping  his  promise  and  calling  Filipinos  to  share  in  their 
own  .government,  not  merely  in  the  subordinate  and  lowly  places 
which  they  had  been  able  to  purchase  from  their  old  masters, 
but  in  the  highest  and  most  responsible  posts.  They  saw  men 
of  their  race  called  to  membership  in  the  commission,  in  the 
anpreme  court,  and  in  all  the  other  brancheH  of  their  govern- 
ment. And  they  believed  the  promise  of  even  wider  experince 
of  self-government  to  come. 

An    Unpnrftllpled   Achlt^vciunnt, 

It  was  a  practical  deraonsti'ation  of  honesty  and  good  faith 
anch  as  the  Philippines  had  never  known.  It  was  a  showing  of 
s_>Tnpathy,  justice  and  comprehension  which  could  not  be  resisted. 
Conviction  followed  it  inevitably.  The  whole  people  knew^ — be- 
cause they  saw — that  the  Philippines  were  to  be  maintained  for 
the  Filipinos,  and  they  recognized  their  own  unfitness  for  the 
full  responsibilities  of  independent  self-government,  and  checp* 
ftiUy  Ret  themselves  to  the  task  of  prepai^ation. 

That  fe  the  achievement  of  l^lr,  Taft  in  the  Philippines. 
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han  fiea.r<!elj  a  panLilel  in  history.  What  it  cost  him  be  [>akl 
without  queatioQ  or  eomplaint.  He  had  givtsu  up  his  judifial 
ar**er  when  lie  went  to  Manila*  But  three  times  in  the  eoui-rii' 
f  Mh  .service  for  the  Filipinos  the  opportimity  to  re-enter  it 
ame  to  him,  each  time  with  au  offer  of  a  place  on  the  supreme 
ourt  which  had  Iwen  his  life-long  goal.  Each  time  he  refused  it. 
Kot  eveii  President  Eoosevelt  understood  the  call  to  Mr.  Taft 
from  the  FilipinoSj  and  when  he  offered  a  supreme  court  justice- 
ship to  Mr.  Taft  he  accompanied  it  with  almost  a  command.  But 
">.  Taft  declined.  He  saw  clearly  his  duty  lay  to  the  people 
rjliom  he  had  led  to  believ-a  in  him  us  the  personifiejation  of  Amer- 
^  jxistiee  and  ^ood  faith,  and  he  made  the  President  see  it  too. 
the  Filipinos  felt  was  shown  when  on  hearing  of  the  danger 
;hat  Mr,  Taft  mi^ht  be  called  aw^ay  from  Manila*  they  flocked 
n  thonsan£L*3  about  hiK  residence  and  be^^ged  him  not  tn  ^o.  When 
ultimately  he  did  leave  the  islands  it  was  only  to  com<;  home 
as  Secretary  of  War*  in  which  office  he  eon  Id  continue  his  direc- 
tion of  Philippine  affairs  and  make  sure  that  there  should  be 
o  deviation  from  the  successful  line  of  policy  he  had  marked  out. 
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What  is  the  result?  The  birth  of  a  nation.  The  great,  power- 
ful American  people,  through  the  compelling  agency  of  Mr.  Taft, 
has  paused  ever  so  slightly  in  its  triumphant  onward  march,  to" 
stoop  down  and  lift  up  a  feeble,  ignorant  and  helpless  people 
and  set  it  on  the  broad  highway  to  liberty.  Vaguely,  uncer- 
tainly, not  comprehcndiug-  clearly  just  ivhat  it  was  doings,  not 
unders^tanding  always  fully  either  the  object  or  the  means  of 
accomplishment,  but  its  heart  rigrht,  and  submitting  confldently 
to  the  leadership  of  a  man  in  whom  it  trusted  implicitly,  this 
nation  has  assisted  in  a  new  birth  of  freedom  for  a  lowly  and 
oppressed  people.  To  William  Howard  Taft  belongs  the  lion's 
share  of  the  credit.  Not  often  is  it  given  to  one  man  to  do  such 
work  for  humanity.  Seldom  is  snch  altruism  as  his  displayed. 
Many  other  honors  have  come  to  him;  many  others  will  yet 
come.  Among  them  all  none  will  he  of  greater  significance  or 
of  more  lasting  valne  than  his  work  for  the  FOipinoa. 

Sec  ret  ni^  af  "Wttw* 

It  is  not  important  here  to  discuss  in  detail  Mr,  Taft*s  adminis- 
tration of  the  War  Department  since  he  succeeded  Elihu  Root 
as  Secretary  of  War  on  Febmary  1,  1904.  He  has  been  at  the 
head  of  it  during  the  years  of  its  greatest  range  of  activity. 
He  is  not  merely  Secretary  of  the  Army,  as  almost  all  his  pre- 
decessors were.  He  is  Secretary  of  the  Colonies.  Under  hia 
direction  are  matters  of  the  ntmost  importance  a^ecting  every 
one  of  the  over-sea  possessions  of  the  United  States.  The  affaire 
of  the  army  alone  have  often  proved  sufficient  to  occupy  the 
'whole  at1>eiition  of  an  able  secretary,  Mr,  Taft  has  had  to 
handle  not  only  those  and  the  Philippine  and  Cuban  businesa, 
but  to  direct  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  as  well. 
And  at  not  infrequent  intervals  he  has  been  called  on  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  direction  of  other  weighty  affairs  of  government. 
»He  has  been  the  general  adviser  of  President  Eoosevelt  and  haii 
been  called  mto  consiiltatian  on  every  impoi'tant  matter  which 
has  required  governmental  action. 

The  adminifttration  of  canal  alTairs  has  required  in  a  high 
degree  that  quality  described  as  executive  ability.  The  building 
of  a  canal  is  a  tremendous  entsr prise,  calling  constantly  for  the 
exercise  of  sound  business  judgment.  In  it  Mr.  Taft  has  dis- 
played in  ripened  proportions  the  abilities  he  foreshadowed  when 
solicitor  general  and  collector  of  internal  revenue. 

Bnlldlnj^   tlie   CclnaL 

When  Mr,  Taft  became  Secretary  of  War  this  country  had  jnat 
taken  i>ossession  of  the  c«iial  i^one,  under  treaty  with  the  repLiblic 
of  Panama,  and  of  the  old  canal  prO|M*rty,  iotduding  the  Paoama 
i-ailroad,  by  purchase  from  the  French  com  pa  ay.  The  work  was 
all  to  do»  The  country  eikpected  the  dirt  to  fly  at  once.  The 
newspapers  and  periodicals  weit^  full  of  cartoons  representing 
Uncle  Sam  in  long  boots  with  a  *4pade  on  his  shoulder,  striding 
down  to  the  isthmus  to  begin  digging.     But  before  thet^  cs^vik^^ 
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be  auy  real  excavation  there  was  a  tremendous  task  to  meet. 
First  of  all  the  isthmus  must  be  chang-ed  from  a  disease  breed- 
ing pest-hole  to  a  place  where  Americans  could  live  and  work 
in  safety.  The  canal  zone  must  be  cleaned  up,  mosquitoes 
stamped  out  and  the  place  made  sweet  and  healthy.  Habi- 
tations must  be  constructed  for  many  thousands  of  workmen 
and  their  families.  The  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  at  the 
terminal  of  the  canal,  must  be  made  thoroughly  sanitary  and 
supplied  with  water  and  sewers.  An  organization  for  the  work 
of  canal  construction  must  be  perfected  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  machinery  and  supplies  Qiust  be  purchased  and 
transported  to  the  isthmus. 

All  these  things,  however,  were  of  a  purely  business  char- 
acter. It  required  only  time  and  ability  to  handle  them  prop- 
erly. But  there  was  another  matter  to  be  taken  care  of  before 
these  could  be  undertaken,  and  it  was  of  a  decidedly  different 
nature.  The  Hay-Varilla  treaty  with  Panama  had  secured  to 
the  United  States  all  the  rights  necessary  for  complete  control 
of  the  canal  zone,  and  it  became  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
insure  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  the  people 
of  the  isthmus  republic.  It  wouW  certainly  greatly  increase 
the  ordinary  difficulties  of  building  the  canal  if  our  people  had 
to  encounter  the  hostilities  of  the  Panamanians. 

Here  was  a  problem  largely  similar  to  that  met  by  Mr. 
Taft  in  the  Philippines,  and  calling  for  the  exercise  of  the  same 
qualities  of  tact,  sympathy,  justice  and  patience  which  he  had 
exhibited  in  the  Far  East. 

It  became  his  task  to  convince  the  Panamanian  people  and 
government  that  the  United  States  had  not  gone  to  the  isthmus 
to  build  a  rival  state  instead  of  a  canal.  As  head  of  the.  War 
Department,  and  the  superior  of  the  Canal  Commission,  he  has 
conducted  ail  the  affairs  of  this  Government  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama  since  the  ratification  of  the  original  treaty,  and  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  our  relations  with  the  isthmus  uniformly 
pleasant.  Always,  at  least  once  a  year,  he  has  made  a  trip  to 
the  canal  zone  and  examined  affairs  there  with  his  own  eyes. 
He  has  just  returned  from  the  isthmus,  the  President  having 
sent  him  there  to  settle  a  number  of  questions  which  required 
his  personal  consideration  on  the  ground.  Perhaps  some  con- 
ception of  his  responsibilities  on  the  isthmus  may  be  had  from 
,the  fact  that  since  the  actual  work  of  canal  building  began  there 
has  been  spent  on  it  upward  of  $80,000,000,  and  every  dollar 
of  that  expenditure  required  and  received  his  approval. 

Real   Self-Government  for   Cuba. 

Aside  from  the  Philippines  and  the  Canal  the  greatest  call 
that  has  been^  made  upon  Mr.  Taft  since  he  became  Secretary 
of  War  came  from  Cuba.  This  was  a  case  largely  similar  to 
the  Philippine  problem.  The  American  people  have  so  long 
imbibed  the  theory  and  practice  of  self-government  with  their 
mothers'  milk  that  they  have  developed  a  tendency  to  believe 
any  people  fitted  for  it  who  desire  it.  To  us  liberty  is  self- 
government,  but  to  many  a  people  with  neither  experience  nor 
tradition  of  anything  but  practical  autocracy  self-gdvernment 
is  only  license.  So  it  was  with  the  Cubans.  When  our  inter- 
vention had  freed  that  island  from  the  Spanish  yoke  we  deemed 
it  sufficient  insurance  of  successful  government  for  the'  Cubans 
to  require  them  to  adopt  a  constitution  before  we  turned  the 
island  over  to  them.  We  ignored  the  fact  that  Cuba  had  no 
experience  of  constitutions  or  understanding  of  their  functions. 
So  when  Cuba  had  conformed  to  our  requirement  we  sailed 
away  from  Havana  and  left  her  to  work  out  her  own  salvation 
unaided  and  untaught. 

The  result  of  that  folly  was  inevitable  and  not  long  de- 
layed. The  Cubans  having  adopted  a  constitution  they  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  what  to  do  with  it.  They  proceeded  to 
govern  under  the  only  system  of  which  they  had  any  knowledge. 
The  proclamation  of  the  President  took  the  place  of  the  old 
royal  decree.  He  created  by  his  fiat  the  departments  of  gov- 
ernment which  should  have  been  established  by  law  of  Congress 
under  authority  of  the  Constitution.  Freedom  in  the  American 
M^nae  was  unknown  in  Cuba. 
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Ord«r  Out  of  CliAo«. 

The  experiment  was  aimed  toward  ohaot  and  its  •xpeo- 
tatlon  was  quickly  realized.  In  September,  1906,  the  United 
States  had  to  intervene  again,  and  the  task  fell  on  Mr.  Taft. 
Fortunate  it  was  both  for  the  United  States  and  Cuba  that  it 
was  so.  With  his  experience  of  the  Filipino'  as  a  guide  and 
the  magnetism  of  his  personality  at  a  lever,  Mr.  Taft  placated 
the  warring  factions  and  secured  peaceable  interrention.  Th«ii 
he  devised  and  set  up  a  provisional  government  which  all  thit 
Cubans  accepted. 

It  wa^  the  intention  then  to  maintain  the  government  obIj 
long  enough  to  give  the  Cubans  a  fair  election  at  which  they 
might  select  their  own  government  by  full  and  free  expression 
of  their  own  will.  But  almost  immediately  the  provisional 
government  discovered  the  fundamental  mistake  made  by  the 
earlier  American  administration.  It  found  that  the  Cubans  had 
been  attempting  to  administer  a  government  which  never  had 
been  organized  and  existed  only  by  virtue  of  the  President's 
will.  Patiently  the  provisional  government  set  to  work,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Taft,  to  provide  the  organization  under 
the  fundamental  mw  which  the  Cubans  had  never  known  was 
the  essential  of  successful  self-government.  The  work  is  now 
nearing  completion,  and  when  next  the  Americans  quit  Havana 
it  will  be  after  turning  over  to  the  Cubans  a  government  ma- 
chine properly  established  and  fully  equipped,  whose  operation 
they  h&vt  been  taught  to.  understand  and  control.  Thus,  to 
two  peoples  has  Mr.  Taft  been  called  upon  to  give  instruction 
in  practical  self-government. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Taft  is  the  resultant  of  strongly  con- 
trasting forces.  He  is  a  man  who  laughs  and  fights.  From  his 
boyhood,  good  nature  and  good  humor  have  been  tiie  traits  whieh 
always  received  notice  first.  But  all  the  time  he  has  been 
capable  of  a  splendid  wrath,  which  now  and  then  has  blazed 
out,  under  righteous  provocation,  to  the  utter  consternation 
and  undoing  of  its  object.  Because  he  is  always  ready  to 
laugh,  and  has  a  great  roar  of  enjoyment  to  signify  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  humorous,  men  who  nave  not  observed  him 
closely  have  often  failed  to  understand  that  he  is  just  as  ready 
to  fight,  with  energy  and  determiilation,  for  any  cause  that 
has  won  his  support.  But  it  is  almost  always  some  other  man's 
cause  which  enlists  him.  His  battles  have  been  in  other  interests 
than  his  own.    First  of  all  he  is  an  altruist,  and  then  a  fighter. 

A  Combative  Altruist. 

This  combative  altruism  is  Mr.  Taft's  most  distinguished 
characteristic.  As  Secretary  of  War  he  has  earned  the  world- 
wide sobriquet  of  "Secretary  of  Peace."  He  has  fought  some 
hard  battles,  but  they  were  with  bloodless  weapons,  and  the 
results  were  victories  for  peace.  The  greater  the  degree  of 
altruism  the  keener  was  his  zeal,  the  harder  and  more  persistent 
his  battle.  The  greatest  struggle  of  his  career,  in  which  he 
disregarded  utterly  his  settled  ambition,  and  cheerfully  faced 
a  continuing  serious  menace  to  life  itself,  was  on  behalf  of 
the  weakest  and  most  helpless  object  in  whose  cause  he  was 
ever  enlisted — the  Filipino  people.  That  was  the  purest  and 
loftiest  altruism. 

But  although  this  is  the  dominant  trait  of  Mr.  Taft,  he  is 
well  known  for  other  qualities.  His  judicial  temperment,  founded 
upon  a  deep-seated,  comprehensive  and  ever  alert  sense  of  right 
and  wrong;  his  courage,  proved  by  repeated  and  strenuous 
tests;  his  calm,  imperturbable  judgment,  and  his  all  embracing 
sympathy  are  characteristics  that  have  been  often  and  widely 
noted.  "^They  are  his  by  right  of  inheritance  from  generations 
of  broad-minded,  upright  men  and  women.  The  development 
of  his  country  has  extended  the  range  of  his  opportunity  and 
given  greater  scope  to  his  activities  than  was  enjoyed  by  Al- 
phonso  Taft,  his  father,  or  Peter  Rawson  Taft,  his  grandfather, 
but  in  character  and  intellect  he  is  their  true  descendent.     . 

The  American  people  know  Mr.  Taft  as  a  man  of  pervasive 
good  humor,  always  ready  with  a  hearty  laugh,  and  quick  to  see 
fun  in  any  situation.     His  other  side  has  not  oit^TL  ^^^r^'^x^^ 
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but  he  is  capable  of  tremendous  wrath.  Nothing  arouses  it 
more  qnicklj^  than  nnfaithftilness  to  a  trut^t  or  an  exhibition 
of  deceit.  Injustice  in  any  form  stirs  him  to  the  bottom  in* 
stantlj.  Hii  hais  a  broad,  keen^  quick,  all -em  bracing  symimthy 
always  ready  to  respond  to  any  call.  His  sense  of  justice  ifi 
wonderfnlly  quick-springing-  and  alert.  And  he  has  a  ^eauine 
fondness  for  work,  whit^h  enables  him  to  derive  real  pleasurt* 
from  his  task.  These  qualifications  are  the  endowmpnt  of  an 
unusually  gifted  man.  The  pt'ople  know,  because  they  have  seen, 
his  ability  to  turn  off  an  enormous  amount  of  work/  They  have 
seen  him  prove  an  exceptional  executive  ability.  They  have  seen 
him  manifeii^t  an  equlpinent  for  the  Presidency  such  as  no 
other  man  has  shown  before  his  election  to  that  office.  lo  ex:- 
perlence,  training  and  ability,  Mr.  Taft  has  amply  proved  his 
fitness  for  the  ehief  maglstraey  of  the  nation. 


Our    ponntry-    tM    nrrowln^    bett<*rp    not    iivoriie.^Ho|i. 
F&lrbaiikMf    at    Baldwin*    Kan^i    Jnn*;    Tf    1901* 

]Vo    men    llvlui^  Are-  iti«^re   ^vctrthr   tu  b4^  Iruiitetl   thttit    tlia 
^wha    tii>il    np    from    povertyj    iioiii^    ifws     luoltncd    to    take    of 
tonch  aag:1it   irhieli    ihey  ]ia^-«    oat   lionejitlr  •eArocd.^L.locoIu* 

Whenever  cnlled  upon,  the  nesro  Iihs  nevep  fiLl1«d  to 
totakv  aacrfficea  for  Ihtv^  thd  ooly  cf^ouittry  lie  ltaa»  nnd  the 
ooIt  ^a^s  he  iDTe*.— Hon.  l^m.  II  Tnttp  at  Flymontli  C]Liiri:li» 
Brooitlyn. 

1  am  opposed  to  free^rade  Iteeaniie  It  devradea  American 
labor t  I  am  oiipoi»ed  to  free  ntlver  becanne  It  degrades  Atuerl- 
eiin  money.— Ma  J.  IfVm.  MeKluley  to  Homeiitead  Tf-orl£lnirn]«n« 
Seiit.   12^    isna. 

Thin  Ifli  an  era  of  g^reat  eomblnatlon  both  of  labor  and  of 
capital.  In  many  ^ray*  theme  com  bloat  Iooh  have  irorked  for 
ccoodj  bnt  they  moat  vvork  under  the  lam^^— Freslitettt  Roosc- 
yelt  at  Charlenton.  April  O,  1902. 

I  fTOulil  fa^or  a  provlnton  a11fi>'t*ln£r  the  defendant  In  eon- 
tenipt  proeeedlnffft  to  chnlleuB^e  the  jndil^e  luanlnif  the  In* 
Janctlon^  and  to  call  for  the  tlenli^natlon  of  another  Jndi^e 
to  hear  the  IflBue.— Hon*  Wm.  Hi  Taft,  at  Cooper  ITntonj  IVew 
York    City, 

The  Anierlenn  t^nt  flhonld  be  the  teat  of  lnteg:rlly4  loynlt^', 
and  Incorruptible  devotJon,  ^vbether  In  the  disehnFH'e  of 
pohile  or  private  bnaloeafi. — ^Addreaii  of  Secretary  Cortelyon, 
at  the  anonal  ban4|net  of  the  Anboro  Rovloe^n  Men'R  AhuocIh' 
tlon,   Aal*nrn,    IV.   Y.»    Wednesday,    April   32,    ItNlH. 

Qnr  polltirnl  eampnltrnM  niuiit  be  conducted  upon  the  litf^h 
plane  of  prtoclple,  In  ^Thlch  the  fnlleat  dlscnHHlon  of  pollc<ieiH 
Mb  Hi  I  lie  enconraK^edt  bnt  lo  %vliic1i  ni.t«  representation  nod 
abnae  Mliall  have  oo  iiart. — PoHtniaiiter-Geaernl  Cortelyou, 
at  the  nnuonl  banqoet  of  the  Lincoln  Republican  Clnhf 
Grand     Rapids,    Mleh;,     Feb.     IZ,    11»0<L 

1  do  not  know  an?-  place  ^vlitcln  111  HI  Is  onc^n  hoBOUi  ^vlth 
pntrlotic  ecdtafly  ni»  the  aepnlehre  of  the  uukno%%n  dead  In 
Arlinicton  remetery.  The  thoniA'ht  of  the  hcrolKm  and  ■acrl- 
fllce  of  tlioite  if^'lio,  wlthont  n  mnrmiir  and  ^pv  It  boat  even 
hope  of  perfional  credit  or  fflory,  ifnvc  op  all  to  maintain 
a  MOercd  caufie,  nuaken  all  motives  of  pergonal  advanecment 
of  ambition  neem  itiuall  and  sordid- — Hon,  IJFm.  H.  Taf4i  at 
RIterMlde    Tark^^    Bfew    York. 

We  nioHt  approach  every  pa  bite  finenilon  T«'Hh  a  deter- 
mlnnlloo  lo  be  fair  and  Jast  in  It*  dlacuaMlon.  Reformn  to  lie 
praellcal  nioHt  be  reawonablc.  Tliey  mfint  |ie|JE:in  anionic  the 
people  ivliose  nafef^oard  if*  Ihe  bailotf  Ihrooi^h  vtliieh  every 
off  coder  can  tie  ultlnintelj^  retiched.—EiYtract  from  addrcjt 
of  PoBtmnNter-Oeneral  Cortelyou  on  litncoln'ii  Infln^nce 
American    Ufc. 

Taklnir  tlie  VFork  of  the  Arm>'  and  civil  nothorltleH  to- 
gether, it  may  be  ftuciit toned  Tvlicfher  any «  here  elae  In  niod« 
ern  tliticpi  the  vrorld  hnn  neen  a  better  eianiiile  of  real  eon-* 
wtrni'tive  HtnletvoinnKliip  than  onr  people  have  Ktven  in  tlic 
Fhinpiilne  lalands.^— 'PrcBldent  Rooaevelt**  nnnnal  me^aa^et 
llc^eond    aeAhlon,    Flfty-aeventh    CougrrcNa,  , 

AnytblnK  Hint  makea  capital  Idle,  or  T^htch  redaceii  or 
deatroyn  it*  mn»4t  reduce  both  ^va^en  and  th»  Opportunity 
to  enrn  TrnseiH^  It  only  ref|uireii  the  elfectN  of  &  panic  tUroun^lt 
^vhleh  we  are  pnM^inic,  or  throotfh  wliEcli  ivc  pai^aed  In 
I  HUH  to  IWTS^  to  Mhoiv  how  clo3*ely  noited  Jii  tt  common  In- 
ferejit  v*'e  all  are  In  nii^Lleni  Hoelet>',  We  are  lo  the  nnme 
hnni*    and     Jtonnr-lnl    iisid     lio*tf  iies.-*    utorma     ivhich     alTect     onr 

rtrc  i-^rtnlMM   |o   a^ect   all   others.— Hon,  W^m.  H,  Taftj  at  Coop« 

L'iMivM»r   Newv    York    Citr> 
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James  Schoolcraft  Sherman,  the  Republican  nominee  for 
Vice-President,  was  born  Octobeir  25,  1855,  in  the  same  ward  of 
the  City  of  Utica  in  which  he  now  lives.  The  house  Mr.  Sher- 
man now  occupies  is  only  a  half  a  dozen  squares  from  ine  house 
where  he  was  born. 

Mr.  Sherman  can  trace  his  ancestry  back  to  Sir  Henry  Sher- 
man, of  Dedham,  England,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
male  succession  comes  down  through  Henry,  Samuel,  inilip, 
Benjamin,  Jonathan  first,  Jonathan  second,  Robert,  Willett  H,, 
tjLTid  Richard  U. 

Richard  U.  Sherman's  mother  was  Catharine  Schoolcraft,  a 
daughter  of  Lawrence  Schoolcraft,  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and 
friend  of  the  Indians  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  The  candidate 
was  named  for  his  grandmother's  brother,  James  Schoolcraft. 

Richard  U.  Sherman,  the  Congressman's  father,  was  born  in 
Vernon,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  and  was  by  profession  an 
editor,  although  a  large  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in  public 
service.  He  was  Major-General  of  the  State  Militia,  an  alderman 
of  Utica,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  for  a  half  a  dozen  years.  Clerk  of  the  New  York  State 
Assembly^  three  times  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  author 
of  the  Manual  which  is  still  in  use  in  the  Assembly, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the 
State  in  1867.  He  was  for  fifteen  years  President  of  the 
Fish,  Forest  and  Game  Commission,  and  very  much  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  the  Adirondaeks.  He  was  Tally  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  1860  to  1870,  and  in  1872  was 
the  Liberal  Republican  candidate  for  member  of  Coiigrest; 

After  retiring  from  active  business,  Richard  U.  Sherman  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  President  of  the  village  of  New  Hartford, 
and  also  occupied  the  position  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  such  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  bringing  about  amicable  settlements  of  neighborhood  dis- 
putes. 

Congressman  Shernuin's  mother  was  Mary  F.  Sherman,  a  lady 
of  most  beautiful  character,  whose  activities  outside  of  her 
family  cares  were  devoted  to  charitable  and  Christian  work. 
She  was  a  woman  of  fine  mind,  whose  influence  was  felt  not 
alone  by  her  family,  but  by  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 
The  memory  of  her  acts  of  charity  and  kindness  aud  the  pleasant 
words  and  unbounded  hospitality  is  treasured  by  all  who  came 
within  her  circle. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  marrige,  Richard  U.,  the  father,  had 
spelled  his  name  with  an  "a,"  (Shearman).  At  the  time  of  his 
marriage  the  "a"  was  dropped.  The  relationship  between  the 
two  was  remote. 

When  James  S.  Sherman  was  two  years  old  \v\"&  IvsuVasirc  \sv«s'^^ 
with  his  family,   to  a  farm  two  mWes  so\i\i\i  oi  \*\\fc  n'^a.^^  oJt 
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New  Hartford.  Here  they  lived  until  1868.  In  the  fall  of  1868, 
Mr.  Sherman's  parents  purchased  a  house  in  the  village  of  New 
Hartford,  where  they  con<tinued  to  live  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Sherman's  mother  in  1896,  his  father  having  died  the  year  pre- 
vious.- 

Mr.  Sherman  lived  with  his  parents  until  1881,  when  he  was 
married  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  to  Carrie  Babcock,  taking  up  his 
residence  in  the  Sever^th' Ward  of  the  City  of  Utica,  two  blocks 
from  where  he  now  resides. 

While  Mr.  Sheridan  lived  on  his  father's  farm  he  attended 
the  district  school,  half  a  nfiile  from  home,  and,  when  old  enough 
to  do  so,  he  assisted  in  doing  such  work  on  the  fann  as  a  boy 
of  his  years  would  be  capable  of  doing.  After  removing  to  the 
village  of  New  Hartford  he  attended  the  public  school  in  that 
town,  and  later  attended  the  Utica  Academy,  which  was  foui* 
miles  distant  from  his  home,  connected  by  a  street  car  service. 
Later  he  attended  the  Whitestown  Seminary,  a  preparatory  school 
situated  in  the  village  of  Whitesboro,  four  miles  distant.  This 
was  a  co-educational  Institution,  with  a  very  large  attendance. 
From  this  school  young  Sherman  entered  Hamilton  College  in 
the  fall  of  1874,  and  was  graduated  in  1878.  In  school  and 
college  he  was  distinguished  for  general  good  fellowship  rather 
than  scholarship.  He  gained  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
declaimer  in  both  school  and  college,  carrying  off  the  nrst  honors 
in  declamation  at  the  end  of  his  Freshman  year.  He  also  en- 
joyed a  reputation  as  a  debator,  and  was  one  of  six  chosen 
from  his  class  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Senior  year  to  contest 
for  prizes. 

After  leaving  college  Mr.  Sherman  began,  at  oUce,  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Beardsley,  Cookinham  and  Burdick,  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  two  years  later,  and 
at  once  formed  a  partnership  with  Hon.  H.  J.  Cookinham,  his 
brother-in-law,  and  former  Mayor  John  G.  Gibson.  He  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  law  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Cookinham, 
with  various  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  firm,  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1907,  when  he  withdrew  as  a  member  of  the  law  firm. 
In  his  law  practice  his  work  partook  more  of  an  office  business 
than  alR  advocate. 

In  1899,  with  other  Utica  business  men,  he  organized  the 
Utica  Trust  and  Deposit  Company,  now  one  of  the  leading  banks 
of  Central  New  York  and  was  ciiosen  as  its  President,  which 
position  he  has  since  occupied.  T-lie  New  Hartford  Canning 
Company  was  organized  in.  188 1  by  his  father  and  another  gentle- 
man, and  after  his  father's  death  he  became  president  of  the 
company.  He  is  also  interested,  in  various  ways,  in  many  other 
local  enterprises. 

Mr.  Sherman's  first  active  work  in  politics  was  the  year  suc- 
ceeding his  graduation  from  college,  when  he  spoke  a  few  times 
in  different  parts  of  the  county  in  advocacy  of  the  election  of 
Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  Kepublican  candidate  for  Governor,  making 
his  first  speech  iu  the  town  of  his  residence.  During  the  last 
fifteen  years  Mr.  Sherman  has  campaigned  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  having  spoken  in  most  of  the  important  cities, 
aiul  in  a  great  many  minor  places,  as  well  as  in  half  a  dozen 
or  more  other  States.  During  various  campaigns  he  has  spoken 
in  siibstantJaUy  every  town  in  Oneida  and  Herkimer  counties. 
He  waft  chosen  Mayor  of  Utica  in  1884.  TW  city  was  then,  as 
J201V,  normally  DemocratiCj   but  he  was  elected  \)y  a  vs.w\i»\«i\\\.vaA 
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Republican  majority.     At  the  end  of  his  term,  which  was  for 
one  year,  he  declined  a  unanimous  renomination. 

He  was  first  named  for  Congress  in '  1886,  the  contest  for  tlie 
nomination  being  quite  a  spirited  one,  there  being  half  a  dozen 
candidates,  his  chief  competitor  being  the  Hon.  Henry  J.  Cogges- 
hall,  then  State  Senator  from  that  district. 

Afr.  Sherman  was  renominated  each  succeeding  two  years  by 
acclaination  until  1896,  when  there  was  a  contest  for  the  nomi- 
nation, his  competitors  being  Hon.  Seth  G.  Heacock,  of  Iterkimer, 
now  State  Senator,  and  John  I.  Sayles  of  Rome,  Oneida  County. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  nominated  by  acclamation  each  suc- 
ceeding two  years  until  the  present  time.  He  presided  over  the 
State  convention  in  1895  as  temporary  chairman,  and  over  the 
State  conventions  of  1900  and  1908  as  permanent  chairman.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  Oneida  County  Republican  Committee  in 
1882,  and  for  the  three  following  years  was  chairman  of  that 
committee.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention in  1892. 

In  1898  Mr.  Sherman  was  appointed  by  President  McKinley 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  the  nomination  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
It  was  his  desire,  at  the  time,  to  accept  the  appointment,  but 
political  and  business  friends  at  home,  including  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Republican  County  Committee,  passed 
resolutions  and  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon  him  and 
urge  him  not  to  retire  as  a  member  of  Congress,  and,  in  con- 
formity with  the  desires  of  his  constituents,  he  declined  the 
appointment.    . 

Two  years  later  he  was  tendered,  by  the  Steering  Commitee 
of  the  Senate,  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
Realizing  that  the  wishes  of  his  constituents  had  not  changed 
within  the  two  years,  he  declined  this  position. 

Mr.  Shernmn  was  the  orator  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  the  building  presented  to  the  Oneida  His- 
torical Society  of  Utica.  He  was  also  the  orator  oa  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Butler  Memorial  Home  by  the  labe  Morgan 
Butler  to  the  town  of  Hartford.  The  Indian  School  of  River- 
side, Cal.,  was,  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  Riverside,  named 
by  the  then  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Sherman  Institute, 
in  his  honor. 

Mr.  Shermifn,  early  in  his  congressional  career,  became  a 
prominent  nu»mber  of  the  House,  and  during  the  last  few  terms 
of  Congress  has  been  numbered  among  tlie  leaders.  His  i)ar- 
liamentary  ability  was  early  recognized,  and,  perhaps,  no  other 
member  has  so  frequently  been  called  to  the  chair  to  preside 
over  the  Connuittee  of  the  Whole.  He  was  one  of  the  cUxsest 
friends  of  S]H»akcr  IJeed,  as  he  was  of  Speaker  Henderson,  and 
has  been,  and  is,  of  Si)eaker  Cannon. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  a  candidate  for  the  s])oakership  when 
Tlionias  B.  IJeed  retired.  For  twelve  years  he  has  l)een  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  his  work,  at  the 
head  of  that  (-oniniitlee,  has  received  unstinted  praise  from  all 
concerned  in  the  work  of  the  Committee,  wilhout  regard  to 
party.  He  is,  at  ])resent,  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  of  Interstate  and  Foreign  Connnerce. 

Had  ^Ir.    Sherman   remained   a  member  of  the   House,   there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  wova\A  Yyvvvv?  X^ev^w  v>Vv?Vv>vs.  ^\*.-.i^fw^^x 
at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Cannon  s  \ucv\v\\\^eAw>'  <.A  WvwX.  ^.^'^\v^^i, 
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Mr.  Sherman,  besides  being  prominently  connected  with  many 
business  institutions  of  his  city  and  elsewhere,  is  a  meiubcr 
of  many  social  and  fraternal  organizations.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Fort  Schuyler  Club  of  Utica,  and  the  Sadaquada  and 
Yahnandasis  Golf  Clubs.  Of  the  Yahnandasis  Club  he  haa  been 
Governor  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  was  its  President  lor 
two  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Arcanum  Club  of  Utica, 
and  a  member  of  the  Iloyal  Arcanum  and  the  Order  of  Elks. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  Transporkatiou 
Club  and  the  Kepublican  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the 
Columbta  Golf  Club  of  Washington.  He  is  a  trustee  of  Hamilton 
College,  which  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1905,  and 
President  of  the  Washington  Alumni  Association  of  that  college. 
In  college  he  was  a  member  of  the ,  Sigma  Phi  Society,  the 
second  oldest  college  society  in  America,  of  which  society  Sec- 
retary of  State  Root  and  the  late  Senator  Ingalls  of  Kansas, 
and  many  other  prominent  men  have  been  members. 

Mr.  Sherman  has  been  a  regular  atffendant  at  the  Dutch  Re- 
form Church  in  Utica  since  his  marriage  in  1881.  Prior  to  that 
time  he  had  been  attending  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  New 
Hartford.  For  five  years  just  passed  he  has  been  trea.^iirer 
of  his  church,  and  for  thrte  years,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Mr.  Sherman  has  three  sons:  Sherrill,  aged  twenty-five,  who 
is  note  teller  in  the  Utica  Trust  &  Deposit  Co. ;  Richard  U.,  agod 
twenty-three,  who  is  acting  professor  of  mathamatics  at  Ham- 
ilton College,  and  Thomas  M.,  aged  twenty-two,  who  is  sec- 
retary of  the  Smyth-Despart  Co.,  dealers  in  mill  supplies,  at 
Utica.  Sherrill  and  Thomas  are  married,  and  each  has  a 
daughter,  both  of  whom  are  idols  of  their  grandparen's,  in 
whose  company  they  spend  as  much  time  as  possible. 

Mr.  Sherman's  home  life  is  an  ideal  one.  A  part  of  the  house 
in  which  he  lives  is  over  a  century  old,  and  full  of  many  relics — 
not  only  of  historical  interest  in  Oneida  County,  but  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States — particularly  Indian  relics, 
in  which  subject  Mr.  Sherman  has,  for  a  long  timo,  leen  deeply 
interested  because  of  bis  Chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  With  ample 
lawn  and  garden  plots,  Mrs.  Sherman's  desire  to  cultivate  every 
possible  blossom  and  flower  is  carried  out  to  the  full,  and  during 
the  spring,  summer  and  fall,  nearly  every  rooiA  in  tne  house 
has  its  vase  of  freshly  cut  flowers  frou^  the  yard  and    garden. 

Living,  as  he  does,  in  the  vicinity  in  which  he  has  made  his 
home  since  birth,  and  with  his  splendid  record  and  higii  attain- 
ments, it  is  no  wonder  that  James  S.  Sherman  is  looked  upon 
as  the  first  citizen  of,  not  only  Utica,  but  of  the  surround- 
ing counties.  At  his  home-coming  following  his  nomination, 
the  city  saw  its  largest  celebration  in  its  history,  and  this 
means  much  in  the  city  or  county  that  has  held  such  men  as 
Roscoe  Conkling,  Francis  Kernan  and  Horatio  Seymo'ir.  The 
welcome  was  absolutely  non-partisan  in  character;  in  fact,  it 
seems  as  if  the  Democrats  were  bound  to  outdo  their  Repub- 
lican neighbors  in  showing  their  appreciation  of  the  honor  that 
had  come  to  their  city. 

To   one  visiting   Utica   at   the    present  lime   and   giving   his 
impression  in  a  .single  sentence,  it  would  be:     "How  Utica  does 
^k>r9  Jim  Sherman,  and  how  Jim  Sherman  loves  \3\.\cair 
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In    Response    to   Notllieatlon    Speech    at    Utiea,    N.    Y.,   Auffust 

18,  1008. 


Senator  Burrows  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Notification  Committee: 

Your  chairman,  speaking  for  the  committee,  has  notified  me 
of  my  nomination  by  the  Republican  National  Convention,  held 
in  Chicago  in  June,  as  the  party's  candidate  for  Vice-President. 
As  I  chanced  to  be  in  Chicago  in  June,  I  had  an  inkling  of  the 
convention's  action,  which  was  confirmed  by  a  warm-hearted 
reception  tendered  me  by  my  neighbors  on  the  occasion  of  my  * 
home-coming  on  July  2, 

In  Accord  IVitli  Mr.  Taft. 

This  official  notification,  however,  is  welcome  and  the  nomina- 
tion you  tender  me  is  accepted;  accepted  with  a  gratitude  com- 
mensurate with  the  great  honor  conferred;  accepted  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  obligations  which  accompany  that  honor, 
an  honor  greater  because  my  name  is  linked  with  that  of  William 
H.  Taft,  whom  I  respect  and  esteem  highly  and  who  approaches 
the  high  office  of  President  exceptionally  well  equipped  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  and  bear  the  varied  and  weighty  responsi- 
bilities of  that  exalted  position.  My  acceptance  could  not  be 
made  with  honor  unless  I  were  in  full  accord  with  the  declara- 
tion of  principles  adopted  by  the  convention.  Not  only  am  I 
in  full  and  complete  accord  with  my  party's  platform,  but  I 
endorse  every  word  of  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Taft  in  his 
address  of  acceptance  when  notified  of  his  nomination  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  President. 

That  speech  fully  and  comprehensively  discussess  the  issues  of 
this  campaign  as  presented  by  the  platforms  of  the  two  great 
parties,  so  that  it  is  appropriate  that  my  statement  should  be 
short.  Those  not  convinced  by  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Taft  I 
could  not  hope  to  persuade.  It  is.  however,  in  conformity  with 
custom  that  I  refer  at  least  briefly  to  some  of  the  important 
issues  of  the  campaign. 

A  Discussion  of  tl&e  Tarilf  Issne. 

First,  then,  let  me  say  that  I  am  a  protectionist.  I^  am  suffi- 
ciently practical  to  value  the  utility  of  a  fact  higher  than  the 
"  beauty  of  a  theory,  and  I  am  a  protectionist  because  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  the  application  of  that  principle  has 
lifted  us  as  a  nation  to  a  plane  of  prosperity  above  that  occupied 
by  any  other  people. 

I  especially  commend  that  plan  of  our  platform  which  prom- 
ises an  early  revision  of  tariff  schedules.  That  pledge  will  be 
fulfilled  in  an  adjustment  based  in  every  particular  upon  the 
broad  princioles  of  protection  for  all  American  interests;  alike 
for  labor,  for  (iapital,  for  producers  and  consumers.  The  Dingley 
Bill,  when  enacted,  was  well  adapted  to  the  then  existing  condi- 
tions. The  developments  of  industrial  prosperity  in  a  decade, 
which  in  volume  and  degree  have  surpassed  our  most  roseate 
expectations,  have  so  altered  conditions  that  in  certain  details 
of  schedules  they  no  longer  in  every  particular  mete  out  justice 
to  all.  In  this  readjustment  the  principle  of  protection  must  and 
will  govern ;  such  duties  must  and  will  be  imposed  as  will  equal- 
ize the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  and  insure  a  rea- 
sonable profit  to  all  American  interests.  The  Republican  idea 
of  such  a  profit  embraces  not  alone  the  manufacturer,  not  alone 
the  capital  invested,  but  all  engaged  in  American  production, 
the  employer  and  employed,  the  artisan,  tha  l«.TTCiKt^  -^w^  ^vasex 
and  those  engaged  in  transportation  and  tT^de^N  \yc<a^^^  ^'^'^;-. 
ing,  those  engaged  in  every  pursuit  and  caWVn^  "^"^^^^  _?^^.  ^^T^ii 
directly  or  indirectly  affects.    During  a  «.\».\m\.ot^  ^■^^w^i».^^»^ 
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this  principle,  prosperity  has  bided  with  us.  When  a  revenue 
tariff  has  been  th^e  law,  adversity  and  want  have  been  our  portion. 
Our  Democratic  brethren,  whose  memories  are  as  short  as  their 
promises  are  frail,  and  who  have  always  exhibited  a  lack  of 
capacity  to  profit  by  experience,  unmindful  of  the  distress  and 
destruction  that  arrived  and  departed  with  the  last  Democratic 
administration,  declare  in  their  platform  that  they  favor  such 
■  immediate  revision  of  *  *  *  schedules  as  may  be  necessary 
to  restore  the  tariff  to  a  revenue  basis."  A  "revenue  basis,"  a 
"tariff  for  revenue  only,"  "ultimate  free  trade" — all  have  an 
identical  meaning ;  that  meaning  being  an  assault  upon  American 
industries,  an  attack  upon  the  American  wage  scale,  a  lessening 
demand  for  the  products  of  American  soil  and  American  toil; 
less  work,  less  pay,  less  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
In  the  light  of  history,  whaW  issue  of  the  campaign  so  vitally 
affects  American  citizens?  Experience,  that  effective  teacher — 
effective  save  with  the  one-man  power  now  parading  under  the 
title  of  the  Democratic  party — has  taught  the  nation  a  valuable 
lesson  and  the  result  of  the  coming  November  election  will  once 
more  prove  the  American  people  to  be  apt  scholars.  What  the 
laborer  of  the  land,  skilled  and  unskilled,  desires  is  the  oppor- 
tunity at  all  times  to  exchange  his  brain  and  brawn  for  good  pay 
in  good  money.  A  protective  tariff  and  the  gold  standard,  both 
now  the  existing  achievements  of  the  Republican  party,  in  spite 
of  Democratic  opposition,  give  the  laborer  that  opportunity. 

Ejuactments  of  Labor. 

The  Republican  party  believes  in  the  equality  of  all  men  be- 
fore the  law ;  believes  in  granting  labor's  every  request  that 
does  not  seek  to  accord  rights  to  one  man  denied  to  another. 
Fair-minded  labor  asks  no  more,  no  less,  and  approves  the  record 
of  the  Republican  party  because  of  that  party's  acts. 

I  have  helped  to  make  my  party's  record  in  the  enactment  of 
the  Eight-Hour  Law,  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  the  statutes 
to  minimize  the  hazard  of  railroad  employees,  the  Child  Labor 
Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  other  enactments  designed 
especially  to  improve  the  conditions  of  labor.  I  cannot  hope  to 
better  state  my  position  on  injunctions  than  by  a  specific  endorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Taft's  Cincinnati  declaration  on  that  subject.  That 
endorsement  I  make. 

Tito  Colovod  WLmm;, 

As  a  nation  our  duty  compels  that  by  every  constitutional  and 
reasonable  means  the  material  and  educational  condition  of  the 
colored  race  be  advanced.  This  we  owe  to  ourselves  as  well  as 
to  them.  As  the  result  of  a  course  of  events  that  can  never  be 
reversed,  they  are  a  part  of  our  civilization;  their  propserity  is 
our  propserity;  their  debasement  would  be  our  misfortune.  The 
Republican  party,  therefore,  will  offer  every  encouragement  to 
the  thrift,  industry  and  intelligence  that  will  better  their  pros- 
pect of  higher  attainment. 

Army   and   Navy   and   Hforcl&ant   Marino. 

I  believe  in  the  maintenance  of  such  an  army,  the  upbuilding 
of  such  a  navy  as  will  be  the  guarantee  of  the  protection  of 
American  citizens  and  American  interests  everywhere,  and  an 
omen  of  peace ;  that  at  every  exposed  point  we  may  be  so  fortified 
that  no  power  on  earth  may  be  tempted  to  molest  us.  I  believe  in 
the  restoration  of  the  American  merchant  marine  and  in  render- 
ing whatever  financial  aid  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

I  approve  the  movement  for  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources ;  the  fostering  of  friendly  foreign  relations ;  the  en- 
forcement of  oUr  Civil  Service  Law,  and  the  enactment  of  such 
statutes  as  will  more  securely  and  more  effectively  preserve  the 
public  health. 

Adberence   to   Roosevelt   Foltctes. 

Our  platform,  as  it  should  do,  pledges  adherence  to  the 
policies  of  President  Roosevelt;  promises  to  continue  the  work 
^oaugiirated  during  hia  administratloxi,  to  insure  to  persons  and 
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property  every  proper  safeguard  and  all  necessary  strengthen- 
ing of  administrative  methods  will  be  provided  to  furnish  efficient 
inspection  and  supervision,  and  prompt  righting  of  every  in- 
justice, discrimination  and  wrong.  y 

1  have  not  touched  upon  every  plank  of  our  splendid  platform, 
but  I  reiterate  my  full  adid  unqualified  approval  of  its  every 
promise. 

!!•  Olmss  Iievlslation. 

I  emphasize  as  my  party's  creed  and  my  faith  that  in  legisla- 
toin  and  administration  favor  should  be  extended  to  no  class, 
no  sect,  no  race,  no  section  as  opposed  to  another.  To  foster 
class  hatred,  to  foster  discontent,  is  un-Republican  and  un-Amer- 
ican. Our  party  stands  on  the  declaration  that  all  men  are 
created  with  equal  rights  and  it  will  have  no  party  in  the  enact- 
ment of  execution  of  any  law  that  does  not  apply  alike  to  all 
good  American  citizens,  whatever  their  calling  or  wherever  they 
live.  It  will  allow  no  man  in  our  land  to  have  advantage  in  law 
over  any  other  man.  It  offers  no  safeguard  to  capital  that  is 
not  guaranteed  to  labor  ;^no  protection  to  the  workman  that  is 
not  insured  to  his  employer.  -It  would  offer  to  each  and  to 
both  in  pursuit  of  health  and  happiness  and  prosperity  every 
possible  advantage. 

The  work  that  has  been  given  the  Republican  party  to  do  has 
been  of  immense  importance.  Much  of  that  work  has  been  fully 
accomplished ;  some  has  yet  to  be  completed.  Republican  declara- 
tions once  in  our  platform  and  no  longer  there,  are  complete  be- 
cause they  have  become  accopiplished  facts.  On  the  other  hand, 
Democratic  declarations  have  been  abandoned  because  the  voters 
have  pronounced  them  to  be  unwise  and  unsafe  and  iinsuited  to 
our  time  and  our  country. 

Tl&«   People   Rule. 

"Shall  the  people  rule?"  is  declared  by  the  Democratic  plat- 
form and  candidate  to  be  "the  overshadowing  issue  *  *  ♦ 
now  under  discussion."  It  is  no  issue.  Surely  the  people  shall 
rule,  surely  the  people  have  ruled;  surely  the  people  do  rule. 
No  party  rules.  The  party,  commissioned  by  the  people,  is  sim- 
ply the  instrument  to  execute  the  people's  will,  and  from  that 
party  which  does  not  obey  their  expressed  will,  or  which  lacks 
the  wisdom  to  lead  successfully,  the  people  will  withdraw  their 
commission. 

For  half  a  century,  with  but  two  exceptions,  the  people  have 
commissioned  the  Republican  party  to  administer  the  National 
Government;  commissioned  it  because  its  declared  principles  ap- 
pealed to  their  best  judgment ;  commisiSloned  it  because  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  American  people  scented  danger  in  Democratic 
policies.  Ours  always  has  been,  always  must  be,  a  government  of 
the  people.  That  party  will,  after  March  4  next,  execute  old  laws 
and  enact  new  ones  as  in  November  it  is  commissioned  by  the 
people  to  do.  That  commission  will  be  from. an  untrammeled 
American  electorate.  Shame  on  the  party  which,  shame  on  the 
candidate  who,  insults  the  American  people  by  suggestion  or 
declaration  that  a  majority  of  Its  electorate  is  venal.  The  Amer- 
ican voter,  with  rare  exception,  in  casting  his  ballot,  is  guided 
by  his  best  judgment,  by  his  desire  to  conserve  his  own  and  the 
public  weal. 

Tlie   OvershadOTvinv   Issue   and   Party   Record. 

The  overshadowing  issue  of  the  campaign  really  is :  shall  the 
administration  of  President  Roosevelt  be  approved ;  shall  a  party 
of  demonstrated  capacity  in  administrative  affairs  be  continued 
in  power,  shall  the  reins  of  government  be  placed  in  experienced 
hands,  or  do  the  people  prefer  to  trust  their  destinies  to  an 
agpregation  of  experimental  malcontents  and  theorists,  whose 
only  claim  to  a  history  is  a  party  name  they  pilfered. 

With  a  record  of  four  decades  of  wise  legislation ;  two  score 
years  of  faithful  administration ;  offering  its  fulfilled  pledges  as 
a  guaranty  of  its.  promises  for  the  future,  the  Republican  party 
appeals  to  the  people  and,  with  full  confidence  in  their  wisdom. 
BMd  patriotism,  awaits  the  rendition,  ol  \Xift  '^crq«t£k!c^«x  ^^t^^^. 


Rural  Free  Delivery. 


SPEECH 

OP 


HON.    ARTHUR    L.    BATES, 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

m   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1908 

Mr.  BATES  said : 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  rural  free-delivery  service  has  fully  kept 
pace  with  the  grow^th  and  development  of  our  whole  country. 
The  farmer  is  now  reaping  some  of  the  rewards  he  has  so  justly 
earned  in  the  past  by  the  burdens  that  he  has  borne.  He  is 
the  producer  of  wealth.  He  is  coming  to  be  one  of  the  most 
independent  of  all  our  citizens.  No  branch  of  the  public  service 
has  been  so  well  developed  and  improved  in  the  past  few  years 
as  the  rural  free  delivery.  There  were  only  8,000  rural  routes 
in  operation  six  years  ago.  There  are  now  almost  40,000,  and 
these  are  scattered  through  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
country,  so  that  there  is  not  a  rural  section  in  the  whole  land 
that  is  not  practically  covered.  This  entire  service  has  been  ex- 
tended from  a  small  beginning  eleven  years  ago,  during  the 
three  Republican  Administrations  with  which  the  country  has 
been  blessed  since  1897.  I  believe  that  the  appropriation  of 
$35,000,000  made  this  year  for  the  support  of  rural  free-delivery 
service  brings  more  direct  benefit  to  the  people  of  this  country- 
whom  it  affects  th^n  almost  any  other  appropriation  made  by 
the  General  Government. 

In  1900  President  McKinley,  in  his  message  to  ^ngress,  in 
speaking  of  the  postal  service,  used  language  as  follows: 

"Its  most  striking  new  development  is  the  extension  of  rural 
free  delivery.  *  *  *  This  service  ameliorates  the  isolation  of 
farm  life,  conduces  to  good  roads,  and  quickens  and  extends  the 
dissemination  of  general  information.  Experience  thus  far  has 
tended  to  allay  the  apprehension  that  it  would  be  so  expensive 
as  to  forbid  its  general  adoption  or  make  it  a  serious  burden. 
Its  actual  application  has  shown  that  it  increases  postal  receipts 
and  can  be  accompanied  by  reduction  in  other  branches  of  the 
service,  so  that  the  augmented  revenues  and  accomplished  sav- 
ings together  materially  reduce  the  net  cost." 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress  President  Roosevelt  said : 

Among-  the  recent  postal  advances  the  success  of  rural  free 
delivery  wherever  established  has  been  so  tnarked  and  actual 
r^petrjence  has  made  its  benefits  so  plain  lYiat  the  demax^d  Iot  \\.s 


extension  is  general  and  urgent.  It^  is  just  that  the  great  agri- 
cultural population  should  share  in  the  improvements  of  this 
service. 

Again,  in  his  last  annual  message,  the  President  says: 

**The  rural  free-delivery  service  has  been  steadily  extended. 
''J'he  attention  of  Congress  is  asked  to  the  question  of  the  com- 
pensation of  the  letter  carriers  and  clerks  engaged  in  the  postal 
service,  especially  on  the  new  rural  free-delivery  routes.  More 
loutes  have  been  installed  since  the  1st  of  July  last  than  in  any 
like  period  in  the  Department's  history.  While  a  due  regard  to 
economy  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  establishment  of  new 
routes,  yet  the  extension  of  the  rural  free-delivery  system  must 
be  continued  for  reasons  of  sound  public  policy.  No  govern- 
mental movement  of  recent  years  has  resulted  in  greater  imme- 
diate benefit  to  the  people  of  the  country  districts. 

"Rural  free  delivery,  taken  in  connection  with  the  telephone, 
the  bicycle,  and  the  trolley,  accomplishes  much  toward  lessening 
the  isolation  of  farm  life  and  making  it  brighter  and  more  at- 
tractive. In  the  immediate  past  the  lack  of  just  such  facilities 
as  these  has  driven  many  of  the  more  active  and  restless  young 
men  and  women  from  the  farms  to  the  cities,  for  they  rebelled 
at  loneliness  and  lack  of  mental  companionship.  It  is  unhealthy 
and  undesirable  for  the  cities  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  the 
country;  and  rural  free  delivery  is  not  only  a  good  thing  in 
itself,  but  is  good  because  it  is  one  of  the  causes  which  check 
this  unwholesome  tendency  toward  the  urban  concentration  of 
our  population  at  the  expense  of  the  country  districts." 

These  indorsements  demonstrate  beyond  the  possibility  of 
question  that  under  llepublican  rule  this  service,  fraught  with 
so  much  good  to  the  people  of  the  rural  communities,  has  been 
nurtured  and  cared  for  until  it  has  become  one  of  our  perma- 
nent institutions,  against  which  no  political  party  will  ever  dare 
raise  a  voice. 

At  present  New  York  has  nearly  2,000  routes  in  operation; 
Pennsylvania,  2,100;  Indiana,  2,200;  Ohio,  2,500;  Illinois,  2,800; 
Minnesota,  1,600;  Missouri,  2,000;  Nebraska,  1,000.  In  fact, 
almost  all  cases  pending  during  the  past  year  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  wherever  an  adequate  nimiber  of  people  desired 
the  service  it  has  been  established  and  put  in  daily  use. 

INCREASED  VALUE  OF  FARM  LANDS. 

The  testimony  of  those  who  enjoy  this  service  from  all  over 
the  country  proves  that  by  reason  of  the  free  rural  delivery  the 
actual  value  of  farm  lands  has  been  greatly  increased.  I  have 
had  farmers  inform  me  that  they  would  not  dispense  with  the 
service  for  $50  or  even  $100  per  annum.  It  has  beeix  e.€.tAin&.teA. 
that  the  value  of  farm  lands  has  risen.  \i>f  \,\Cv^  TCke»ras»  ^-^Xja.^^ 
$5  per  acre  in  many  States.  A  modeTat^  ^H.WTaaAA  ^oxiS.^  "^^ass^ 
benefit  to  the  farm  lands  of  from  $1  to  %^  ^B^^  acx^* 


BBTTBR  PRICBS  FOR  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

A  better  knowledge  of  trade  conditions  is  always  of  great  ad- 
vantage.   The  farmer  is  not  only  the  producer,  but  he  is  ab) 
his  own  salesman,   and  it  is  essential  that   he   should  be  u> 
quainted  with  the  daily  prices  of  the  produce  he  raises  in  order 
to  know  when  it  will  be  to  his  advantage  to  market  liis  goods. 
He  is  now  enabled  to  receive  a  city   daily    paper  giving  )m 
quotations  and  prices   of  stock  and  produce,   and  in  fact  tk 
changing  values  of  everything  he  raises  on  the  farm.    By  meaok 
of  this  better  communication  with  the   markets  he  is  able  to 
obtain  better  prices  for  all  that  the  farm    produces.    He  can 
also  receive  and  dispatch  mail  much  more  quickly  than  before- 
in  fact,  he  can  in  many  cases  obtain  an  answer  to  his  letter  on 
the  day  following  its  dispatch.     In  the  old  days  our  rural  in- 
habitant was  obliged  to  send  to  the  post-office  for  his  mail,  and 
in  the  busy  season,  when  his  horses  were  busy  in  the  fields,  a 
week  would  sometimes  elapse  before  he  or   any  of  his  family 
could  reach  the  post-office.     Now  there   are   delivered  daily  in 
the  course  of  a  year  a  half  million  pieces  of  mail  on  rural  routes 
throughout  the  country  to  the  farmers  and   inhabitants  of  the 
sparsely  settled  regions. 

Increased  facility  always  brings  increased  use  and  enjoyment. 
The  increased  number  of  letters  written  and  newspapers  sub- 
scribed for  and  received  has  so  greatly  augmented  the  revenues 
of  the  country's  postal  service  as  to  make  the  rural  free-delivery 
service  almost  self-sustaining. 

Rural  free  delivery  is  encouraging  the  building  of  good  roads. 
The  farmer  desires  the  delivery  of  his  mail,  and  the  Department 
wisely  insists  that  each  locality  must  furnish  *  roads  easily 
traversed  if  such  a  benefit  is  to  be  bestowed.  In  many  locali- 
ties, therefore,  our  people  have  taken  the  matter  of  good  roads 
into  consideration,  and  through  their  supervisors  and  commit 
sioners  have  improved  grades,  turned  waterways,  built  bridge^ 
and  thus  not  only  aided  the  delivery  of  mail,  but  have  facilitated' 
general  communication  among  our  people. 

This  service  has  been  practically  established  and  built  up 
within  the  last  eleven  years.  During  the  last  Administration 
of  President  Cleveland  rural  free  delivery  was  condemned  and 
rejected  by  the  Committee  on  I'ost-Offices  and  Post-Koads  of  the 
House  Under  this  same  Democratic  Administration  in  1894  the 
Postmaster-General  refused  to  make  use  of  the  appropriation  of 
$10,000  offered  hi]gi  to  begin  the  service.  He  stated  that  the  pro- 
ject was  nintjji^  lind  could  not  be  carried  out.  Under  the  Repub- 
lican Administration  it  has  been  extended  until  it  has  become  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  and  useful  portions  of  legislation  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  has  become,  under  Republican 
prosperity  and  Republican  administration  of  law,  thoroughly 
established  as  one  of  our  permanent  institutions.    It«i  general  use 

and  benefits  are  conclusive  prool  oi  \i\ft  N«\BAi«Ea  ot  racent  Repnb- 

iican  progress. 


w^ 


Vusfec 


w      "No  men  living  arc  more  worthy  to  be  trusted 
than  thosSwV  toll  up  from  poverty;  none  less 
•i    nclined  to  take  or  touch  aught  which  they  have 
not  honestly  earnel"— LINCOLN. 

"The  American  system  of  "orating  manufactories 
next  to  the  plow  and  pasture  has  Projuceo  a 
Jesuit  noticeable  l3y  the  inteHiQent  portion  of  all 
commercial  nations."— GRANT. 

"A  currency  worth  less  than  It  Purpojs  to  be 
worth  wil  in  the  end  defraud  not  only  creditors  but 
Til  tho^e  who  are  engaged  in  legitimate  business,  ^ 
and  none  more  surely  than  those  who  are  de- 
?2ndent  up^Stheir  dally  labor  for  their  da. 
Bread."-HAYES. 


«j:ui>«LJsiJi7An  of  the  United  Slates  has  an 
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Stanford  University  Library 

Stanford,  California 

In  order  that  others  may  use  this  book, 
please  return  it  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
not  later  than  the  date  due. 


fixed  principles  tne  mosi  imporiam  u»   ^o** 
avowed  determination  to  protect  m^    •< 
the   American   producer,   business 
worker  and  farmer  alike."— ROr 


